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The  Magazine  and  Books  of  Plans 


The  time  is  short.  Each  day  must  contribute  its 
share  if  the  work  laid  out  for  the  year  is  to  be  ac¬ 
complished.  The  time  is  short,  but  it  will  suffice  if  it 
is  not  wasted. 

The  successful  teacher  is  the  one  who  wastes  no 
time.  She  wastes  no  time,  because  she  plans.  Before 
school  opens  each  morning  she  knows  what  she  wishes 
to  do  that  day,  and  how  each  subject  is  to  be  treated. 
This  daily  plan  is  but  part  of  a  larger  plan,  an  outline 
which  takes  in  the  entire  week  and  makes  the  week’s 
work  a  particular  part  of  the  month’s  work. 

The  planning  teacher  avoids  two  other  potent  causes 
of  failure;  she  avoids  repetition,  wdth  its  killing  of 
interest,  and  she  avoids  omission  of  valuable  material 
due  to  temporary  forgetfulness  or  failure  to  provide 
a  proper  occasion  for  its  introduction. 

The  Month  by  Month  books  and  Day  by  Day  in  the 
Primary  School  are  designed  to  aid  the  teacher  in 


handling  her  work  systematically.  They  are  not  in¬ 
tended  to  limit  the  originality  of  her  method.  T 
are  to  assist,  not  to  bind  her.  In  addition,  they  supply 
valuable  material  which  has  been  brought  together 
from  a  wide  variety  of  sources.  It  has  been  selected 
both  because  of  its  suitability  for  primary  grades  and 
its  appropriateness  to  the  time  of  year.  This  is  stand¬ 
ard  material,  which  will  serve  as  a  ground  work  to 
be  supplemented  by  what  the  teacher  collects  for  her¬ 
self. 

Here  is  where  the  periodical  comes  in.  A  monthly 
such  as  Teachers  Magazine  is  constantly  bringing 
to  the  teacher  the  latest  devices  and  the  newest  ma¬ 
terial.  By  thus  keeping  in  touch  with  movements  of 
the  educational  world,  stagnation  is  avoided,  and  the 
teacher  is, kept  in  the  current  of  progress.  She  is 
enabled  to  keep  her  methods  up  to  date,  and  material 
fresh  and  attractive. 
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Happy  New  Year! 


Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  for  good  wishes  on 
the  way.  Four  months  hence  when  the  rest  of 
the  world  takes  a  day  off,  in  the  midst  of  the 
working  season,  to  hail  the  birth  of  a  new  cal¬ 
endar  year,  we  shall  rejoice  with  it  and  wish 
each  other  well  again.  There  is  no  danger  of 
too  much  well  Wishing  or  too  much  rejoicing. 
Is  there?  Of  course  not.  But  now  is  the  sea¬ 
son  of  all  seasons  for  teachers  and  their  pupils 
to  celebrate  New  Year. 

Celebrate?  Yes,  celebrate.  If  the  opening 
of  the  schools  is  not  worth  celebrating,  what 
is?  It  marks  the  beginning  of  things  for  mil¬ 
lions  of  little  tots  who  are  now  to  becdme  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  great  human  family.  They  are  the 
builders  of  the  future  of  the  world  who  are  now 
entering  upon  their  apprenticeship. 

Some  day,  when  the  world  is  a  little  further 
along,  the  opening  of  the  schools  will  be  treated 
as  an  important  civic  event.  There  will  be  joy¬ 
ous  processions.  In  stirring  songs  and  speeches 
parents  and  citizens  generally  will  be  reminded 
of  the  significance  of  their  educational  respon¬ 
sibilities.  The  teachers  will  be  formally  in¬ 
ducted  into  office.  The  new  comers  will  be 
given  a  warm-hearted  welcome.  Old  and  young 
will  solemnly  renew  their  allegiance  to  their 
country’s  flag. 

Meanwhile  let  us  do  our  share  to  have  the 
first  day  remembered  as  a  festal  occasion. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  much  formal  work  to  be 
done.  The  names  of  the  children  must  be  regis¬ 
tered.  Seats  must  be  assigned.  Rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure  must  be  explained.  The  list  of  matters 
to  be  attended  to  is  a  long  one  in  some 
schools.  However,  here  is  an  excellent  way 
that  has  been  tried  with  success : 

The  teacher  arrives  at  school  half  an  hour 
before  the  time  set  for  the  opening.  The  win¬ 
dows  are  opened  wide.  The  first  comers  are 
greeted  cordially  and  with  a  little  coaching 
pressed  into  service  as  a  reception  committee. 
Every  child  is  given  a  hearty  welcome  as  he 
enters.  If  mothers  or  fathers  or  older  sisters 
or  brothers  or  other  friends  accompany  the 


pupils,  they  are  made  to  feel  by  a  smile  and 
a  word  of  cheer  that  their  presence  is  appre¬ 
ciated  as  an  honor.  The  reception  committee 
assisting,  all  are  assigned  temporary  places. 

When  the  bell  rings  for  the  opening  the 
teacher,  who  has  stood  near  the  door  up  to  this 
moment,  goes  to  her  desk.  A  simple  prayer  is 
pronounced.  A  few  words  of  welcome  follow. 
The  year  is  going  to  be  the  happiest  there  ever 
was.  The  names  of  the  pupils  are  placed  on 
the  register.  Other  necessary  inquiries  are 
made.  The  list  of  names  is  read  to  make  sure 
that  all  are  noted  down.  Each  child  stands  up 
in  answering  the  roll.  This  helps  to  get  ac- 
qainted.  So  let  there  be  no  hurrying.  The  few 
items  of  information  to  the  pupils  are  disposed 
of.  Next  follows  a  simple  physical  drill  for 
relaxation  and  for  feeling  more  at  home.  On 
top  of  this  comes  a  jolly  story  that  will  win  a 
few  rounds  of  laughter.  A  song  that  many 
can  join  in  is  always  in  place. 

Now  comes  a  most  important  announce¬ 
ment.  The  children  are  told  that  school  has 
now  begun,  but  that  this  great  event  is  going 
to  be  celebrated  in  proper  form  on  Friday 
morning  (or  afternoon).  To  this  celebration 
the  parents  are  especially  invited.  There  will 
be  lemonade  and  cookies  to  shut  out  any  awk¬ 
wardness  that  might  otherwise  creep  in.  One 
good  friend  is  going  to  play  the  violin,  another 
will  tell  some  fine  stories,  a  third  will  sing  a 
song  with  a  stirring  chorus  that  all  must  join 
in,  and  some  one  will  give  a  short  address. 

That  Friday  shall  be  one  that  will  be  re¬ 
membered  thru  the  whole  year.  The  teacher 
will  become  acquainted  with  many  of  the  towns¬ 
people.  And  they  will  get  to  know  her.  That 
makes  for  good  feeling.  The  parents  will  know 
how  their  little  ones  are  situated.  Everybody 
will  have  gained  something. 

Do  let  us  celebrate.  If  the  really  and  truly 
opening  day  is  past,  then  let  us  take  the  next 
best  Friday  to  “celebrate”  it.  It  is  never  too 
late  to  celebrate. 

A  Happy,  Happy  School  Year  to  you  all! 


Month  by  Month  Plans 

By  ILleanor  M.  Jollie,  Rhode  Island 


A  September  Apple  Party 

It  doesn’t  take  much  to  have  a  party,  after 
all.  Some  have  parties  thrust  upon  them.  We 
were  among  those  people.  Two  things  helped 
us  on  to  glory.  One  was  the  heaped-up  pile  of 
apples,  growing  larger  day  by  day,  on  my  desk, 
for  “  ’freshments”  are  the  really  important 
thing  about  a  party,  you  know.  The  other  was 
Maize,  doleful,  tearful,  disappointed  little  black 
Maize. 

Now,  Maize’s  tears  and  troubles  were  caused 
by  a  party,  a  befrilled,  beribboned  white  dress 
and  blue  ribbon  party,  given  by  Beth  at  her  own 
home  and  to  which  only  the  elite  had  been  in¬ 
vited. 

“  ’N’  I  neber  was  invited.  ’N’  they  played 
games,  ’n’  they  had  pink  ice-cream,  ’n’  every¬ 
thing,”  sobbed  Maize,  as  she  heard  the  favored 
ones  talking  it  over  next  day. 

“Why,  we  are  going  to  have  a  party  right 
here  in  school,”  said  I,  airily,  and  then  began 
to  grope  around  in  my  mind  for  an  idea  for 
one.  I  found  it,  and  while  the  taste  of  those 
delicious  apple-tarts,  and  of  that  Dutch  apple- 
cake  is  still  in  my  mouth,  let  me  tell  you  all 
about  it. 

This  being  Tuesday,  and  knowing  that  par¬ 
ties  take  time,  and  that  half  the  fun  is  in  prep¬ 
aration,  we  set  the  day  ^s  Friday. 

“We’ll  have  it  Friday  afternoon,  the  last 
hour,  and  you  can  tell  the  children  after  re¬ 
cess.”  And  this  Maize  did,  swelling  with  im¬ 
portance.  “  ’N’  everybody  is  invited,”  she  said, 
as  she  concluded  her  little  speech. 

If  ever  there  was  a  delightful  book,  one 
which  gets  right  into  the  hearts  of  little  chil¬ 
dren,  it  is  “Stories  of  Mother  Goose  Village,” 
by  Madge  Bingham.  It  is  helpful  to  the  teacher, 
weaving  fun  and  instruction  together  as  it  does. 

Among  other  stories,  there  is  one  called  “The 
Apple  Party.”  In  it  Jack-Be-Nimble  gives  a 
party,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  grandmother. 
As  Jack  and  his  grandmother  were  poor, 'an 
apple  party  was  thought  of,  as  apples  were 
plenty,  the  “tree  being  full.”  Jack-Be-Nimble 
thought  an  apple  party  better  than  no  party 
at  all,  and  so  the  work  of  getting  ready 
began. 

Ah!  what  copy  cats  we  were!  Jack-Be- 
Nimble’s  grandmother  painted  an  apple  in  the 
corner  of  each  invitation,  so  did  we.  J.  B.  N. 
carried  around  the  invitations,  and  we  did  like¬ 
wise  to  each  other. 

There  was  much  valuable  work  in  making 
ready  those  invitations.  First,  the  paper  was 
measured  and  cut,  then  the  apple  was  painted 
on  during  a  drawing  period.  The  composition 
of  the  note  occupied  a  language-lesson  time,  and 
the  writing  of  the  invitation  made  a  rather  nice 


little  lesson  in  penmanship,  oh,  much  nicer  than 
to  write  from  the  copy  in  the  book. 

Jack-Be-Nimble  shook  the  apple  tree.  We 
didn’t  need  to,  for  the  apples  had  outgrown  and 
overrun  the  desk  and  were  piled  like  great 
globes  of  green,  yellow  or  red,  on  the  floor. 

Jack-Be-Nimble  made  favors  for  his  guests. 
They  were  of  green,  red,  or  yellow  silk  stuffed 
with  wool,  and  were  apple  pin-cushions. 

Our  favors  were  penwipers  made  of  red  cloth 
cut  in  the  form  of  apples. 

Then  we  began  to  think  about  the  refresh¬ 
ments.  Apples  we  had  in  plenty,  but  sugar  we 
lacked.  During  seat-work  time  each  child  made 
a  little  paper  sack  and  took  it  home  to  fill.  Each 
tiny  sack  held  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  cup  of 
sugar. 

We  made  the  sweetest  of  apple  sauce  on  our 
chafing-dish.  This  was  for  filling  tarts. 

One  of  the  long-suffering  mothers  mixed  us 
up  a  large  bowl  of  pie-crust,  and  we  cut  and 
modeled  the  tarts.  Each  little  Queen  or  King 
of  Hearts  made  his  own  tart,  and  they  were 
laid  in  regular  order  in  the  pan,  so  we  “could 
tell”  which  belonged  to  which.  Then  we  added 
injury  to  insult  and  asked  the  mother  to  bake 
them. 

When  the  little  tart-shells  were  filled  with  ap¬ 
ple  sauce  didn’t  they  look  crispy  and  appe¬ 
tizing  ! 

But  the  tarts  were  not  all ;  no,  indeed.  Hilda’s 
mother  made  us  a  large  Dutch  apple-cake. 
Then  we  had  slices  of  apples  sprinkled  with 
sugar  and  cinnamon.  They  looked  wonderfully 
like  the  slices  mother  uses  to  put  into  apple- 
pies  and  of  which  we  never  have  enough. 

Our  apple  sandwiches  were  good,  too.  Topsy¬ 
turvy  sandwiches,  for  they  were  made  of  two 
thin  slices  of  apple,  round  of  course,  with  a 
butter-thin  between. 

“Fine  ’freshments,”  said  Tim,  and  he  was 
quite  right. 

But  to  go  back  a  little  way.  First  of  all, 
the  story  was  read  to  the  children.  Oh!  how 
they  did  enjoy  it!  That  was  Tuesday,  so  we 
had  three  whole  days  in  which  to  plan  and 
work. 

We  made  the  room  gay  with  boughs  of  ap¬ 
ple  trees.  On  the  board  the  children  wrote 
apple  stories,  in  their  best  writing.  There  were 
also  some  illustrated  apple  problems  on  the 
board. 

We  cut  apples  from  red  ^d  yellow  tissue 
paper,  and  pasted  them  in  a  Border  along -the 
lower  edges  of  the  window-panes.  The  sun 
shining  through  them  made  a  very  beautiful 
effect. 

At  last  Friday  afternoon  came.  The  “  ’fresh¬ 
ments”  were  ready,  the  room  was  ready,  and 
we,  well,  we  had  been  ready  for  three  days. 
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All  of  Jack-Be-Nimble’s  games  but  one  were 
played.  That  was  bobbing  for  apples  and  was 
too  messy  to  be  thought  of.  Some  games  all 
of  our  own  were  played  too. 

Let  me  see.  There  was  hide  the  apple,  like 
hide  the  thimble,  and  magic  music  where  the 
apple  is  hidden,  and  a  little  child  hunts  for  it, 
being  guided  by  the  sound  of  music,  which  is 
played  softly  when  the  child  is  far  _  from  the 
apple  and  loudly  when  he  is  close  to  it.  These 
were  great  fun,  as  all  mystery  games  are. 

Then  we  tried  to  pin  the  stem  onto  the  apple, 
just  as  you  would  pin  the  tail  on  the  donkey. 
The  apple  was  a  huge  one,  cut  of  red  paper  and 
pinned  to  the  wall. 

Hoops  were  tied  to  the  tops  of  the  doors,  and 
red  cloth  apples,  stuffed  with  cotton,  were 
thrown  thru.  Each  time  the  apple  went  thru 
a  hoop  it  counted  one  hundred.  It  is  fun  to 
deal  with  large  numbers. 

The  girls  and  boys  were  rivals  in  this  game, 
as  the  school  was  divided  into  “sides.” 

Another  counting-up  game  was  tried.  All  of 
the  children  sat  in  a  circle  in  the  front  of  the 
room,  and  rolled,  in  turn,  the  cotton  apples  to¬ 
ward  chalk  circles  drawn  on  the  floor  with  num¬ 
bers  in  them.  These  numbers  were  counted 
later  to  see  which  child  had  won. 

As  a  surprise  we  had  an  apple-pie,  filled  with 
little  candy  red-and-yellow  striped  apples. 
Each  apple  was  fastened  to  a  string  which  the  ; 
children  chose.  The  apples  were  in  a  pan  and 
covered  with  a  tissue-paper  pie-crust,  from  un¬ 


der  which  the  strings  hung.  At  a  given  sig¬ 
nal  the  strings  were  pulled  and  the  treasures 
found. 

There  was  much  of  value  in  that  party  aside 
from  the  important  thing,  that  of  throwing 
sunshine  and  happiness  into  children’s  lives. 
In  preparing  for  it  many  an  opportunity  to 
work  in  little  lessons  came.  Here  are  a  few, 
just  a  few,  of  the  many  given,  and  they  are 
jotted  down  as  suggestions  only: 

The  complete  plan — shown  by  an  apple-seed 
— seed,  tree,  blossom,  apple-seed. 

The  beauty  of  common  things — the  apple- 
tree. 

Its  rugged  charm,  a  “stylish”  tree,  a^j aunty' 
one,  too.  * 

Its  beauty  in  spring  blossoms,  in  summer  its 
leaves,  in  autumn  the  great  baUs  of  color,  in 
winter  the  colors  of  its  bark,  the  rich  purple 
coloring  of  its  outstretched  branches. 

The  uses  of  the  apple. 

Ways  of  preparing  for  winter  use — drying, 
preserving,,  cider-vinegar,  etc.  ^ 

There  are  many  stories,  too,  to  be  told. 
Here  are  three: 

William  Tell. 

Three  Golden  Apples. 

Apple-Seed  John.  -  '  » 

I  have  not  time  to  tell  of  all  the  things  which 
worked  into  these  days  of  preparation,  and  I 
haveHouched  upon  just  a  few,  buir  if  you  want  . 
to  have  a  party,  a  real  profitable,  easy-to-get- 
up,  good-time  party,  try  an  apple  party. 


Nature  Lessons  from  the  Garden 

By  Annie  Chase,  Massachusetts 


Guide  Posts  in  Elowers : 

The  Nasturtium 

Look  closely  at  those  nasturtiums  in .  your 
garden. 

See  the  splashes  and  dashes  of  dark,  painted 
on  the  light  yellow. 

Yes,  they  make  the  blossom  handsome,  but 
nothing  among  flower  people  is  ever  put  on  just 
for  show.  Everything  they  wear  has  use  as  well 
as  beauty. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  street  sign  with  a  painted 
hand  upon  it  pointing  out  the  way? 

These  dashes  of  dark  color  point  out  the  way 
for  Mr.  Bee.  Point  him  to  what? 

To  a  little  dish  of  sweets  hidden  away  in  the 
flower. 

“This  way  to  the  nectar!”  is  what  the  signs 
in  Nasturtium  say. 

Bee  reads  these  flower  signs  when  he  is  far  up 
above  the  garden-bed,  and  makes  ’  straight  for 
them,  as  you  would  for  a  sign  which  read,  “Free 
ice-cream  here!” 


Bump !  Bee  alights  on  one  of  the  yellow  petals, 
and,  turning  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  the 
signs,  clambers  right  into  the  cupboard  where 
the  dish  is,  and  helps  himself. 

•  But  Bee  is  not  selfish,  he  pays  for  his  treat. 

He  manages,  while  he  is  eating,  to  rub  some 
of  the  pollen  he  had  sticking  on  his  coat  upon 
the  pistil  which  is  bending  over  him,  anddf  you 
will  believe  it,  this  same  pollen  helps  to  make 
seeds ! 

Bee  is  paid  with  nectar  for  his  work,  and  the 
flower  is  paid  with  pollen  for  her  nectar  and 
the  painting  of  signs. 

Some  nice  people  who  have  studied  flowers  all 
their  lives  say  these  signs  are  footprints  the 
bees  made  in  flowers  long,  long  ago,  and  that 
the  marks  have  come  down  from  one  set  of  nas¬ 
turtiums  to  another  just  as  some  of  your  moth¬ 
er’s,  or  father’s,  or  grandmother’s,  or  grand¬ 
father’s  looks  have  come  down  to  you. 

You  will  find  so  many  of  these  “guide-posts” 
on  the  flowers  in  your  garden  that  it  will  take 
you  a  month  to  notice  them  all. 


September  Entertainment 

By  Bertha  E.  Bush,  Iowa 


A  Half-Hour  With  Hiawatha 

Scene. — A  wigwam  in  the  forest. 

Characters. — Little  Hiawatha  and  his  playmates, 
Chiabiabos,  Pau-puk-keewis,  Kwasind,  and  lagoo;  No- 
komis. 

The  forest  may  be  represented  by  branches  brought 
in,  or  by  pictures  of  trees  drawn  on  the  blackboard. 

The  wigwam  is  made  by  stretching  sheets  or  blankets 
over  a  frame  formed  by  three  or  more  long  poles,  tied 
together  at  the  top  and  spread  out  at  the  bottom  to 
form  a  tent-shape. 

A  rattle,  which  may  be  improvised  from  a  baking- 
powder  can  and  a  few  stones,  and  a  tomtom,  to  be 
beaten  with  the .  knuckles  during  the  dance,  will  add 
greatly  to  the  children’s  pleasure  if  not  to  the  teacher’s. 

Indian  costumes  are  readily  <  obtainable  and  are  the 
delight  of  the  small  wearers. 

When  the  dialogue  begins,  Hiawatha  comes  out  from 
the  wigwam  and  seats  himself  on  the  ground. 

Hiawatha. — What  a  pleasant  evening  it  is! 
How  pretty  the  waves  sound  lapping  on  the 
sands.  Mudway  -  aushka !  Mudway  aushka  1 
That  is  what  they  say.  How  bright  the  fireflies 
are !  I  wonder  if  I  could  tell  how  many  there 
are!  (Begins  counting  his  Angers.)  One,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten !  Oh, 
I  haven’t  enough  Angers  to  count  them.  I  wish 
some  of  the  other  boys  were  here  to  help  me. 

Enter  Chiabiabos,  Pau-puk-keewis,  Kwasind,  and 
lagoo,  slipping  up  very  softly.  Kwasind  steals  behind 
Hiawatha  and  puts  his  hand  over  his  friend’s  eyes,  but 
Hiawatha  turns  suddenly  and  catches  him.  They 
wrestle  in  friendly  fashion  till  Hiawatha  is  thrown. 
Then  they  all  sit  on  the  ground  and  talk. 

Chiabiabos  (dreamily) . — Hear  the  music  the 
pine  trees  are  making.  Minne-wawa !  Minne- 
wawa !  That  is  the  song  they  are  singing. 

Pau-puk-keewis. — Oh,  Chiabiabos,  you  are  al¬ 
ways  thinking  of  songs !  I  like  better  to  see  the 
fireflies  dance.  I  can  dance  like  them.  Look! 
You  make  music  for  me  and  I  will  dance. 

Dances  around  Indian  fashion,  while  the  rest  sing 
or  chant  the  firefly  song,  beating  or  clapping  in  time 
to  his  motions.  If  desired,  all  may  join  in  the  dance. 

Song. — Wah-wah-taysee,  little  firefly. 

Little  flitting  white-fire  insect, 

Little  dancing  white-fire  creature. 
Light  me  with  your  little  candle 
Ere  upon  my  bed  I  lay  me. 

Ere  in  sleep  I  .close  my  eyelids. 

Kwasind  (pointing). — Oh,  see  that  red  Are 
among  the  trees. 

lagod. — Oh,  that  isn’t  a  Are  at  all.  It’s  the 
moon. 

Chiabiabos. — I  wonder  what  makes  the  flecks 
and  shadows  on  it? 


lagoo. — Pooh!  I  know! 

Once  a  warrior,  very  angry. 

Seized  his  grandmother,  and  threw  her 
Up  into  the  sky  at  midnight. 

Right  against  the  moon  he  threw  her. 

’Tis  her  body  that  you  see  there. 

Hiawatha. — That  was  cruel.  I  wouldn’t  let 
anybody  do  that  to  my  grandmother.  I  mean 
to  take  care  of  her  always. 

Kwasind. — See  that  white  path  along  the 
sky?  I  wonder  what  makes  that? 

Pau-puk-keewis. — Oh,  that’s  the  road  the 
ghosts,  the  shadows,  take  when  they  go  to  the 
happy  hunting-grounds.  It  is  crowded  with 
the  ghosts,  the  shadows.  That  is  what  makes 
it  look  so  dim  and  white. 

Chiabiados. — I’ll  tell  you  a  road  in  the  sky 
I  like  better.  That’s  the  rainbow  we  see  in  the 
east  in  the  evening  sometimes. 

Hiawatha. — Yes,  I  like  that  best,  too.  That 
is  the  path  the  flowers  make  when  they  go  to 
heaven. 

All  the  wild-flowers  of  the  forest, 

All  the  lilies  of  the  prairies, 

When  on  earth  they  fade  and  perish, 
Blossom  in  that  heaven  above  us. 

An  owl’s  hoot,  made  by  a  hidden  small  boy,  is  heard 
and  repeated  at  intervals  thru  the  rest  of  the  dialogue. 
The  boys  start  in  fright. 

Pau-puk-keeivis. — What  was  that  noise?  It 
sounded  like  something  very  dangerous. 

lagoo. — I’m  afraid.  Let’s  run! 

Kwasind  (squaring  himself  and  doubling  up 
his  fists). — I  sha’n’t  run.  Whatever  it  is,  if  it 
comes  after  us,  I’ll  drive  it  away. 

Hiawatha. — I’ll  call  my  grandmother.  (Calls) 
Nokomis !  Oh,  Nokomis ! 

Nokomis  (hobbling  out  of  the  wigwam). — 
What  is  it,  little  braves? 

Hiaivatha. — Oh,  Nokomis,  what  is  that  noise? 
We  are  frightened  at  it. 

Nokomis. — That  noise?  Oh,  that’s  just 
The  owl  and  owlet, 

Talking  in  their  native  language, 

Talking,  scolding  at  each  other. 

You  mustn’t  be  afraid  of  that. 

Chiabiabos. — We  wouldn’t  have  been  afraid 
only  it  sounded  so  dreadful. 

Pau-puk-keewis. — You  see,  it  is  night  and 
everything  is  so  still. 

lagoo. — I  wasn’t  afraid,  not  a  bit. 

Kwasind. — I  think  you  were  a  little  afraid. 
I’m  sure  I  was,  but  I  didn’t  mean  to  let  any¬ 
thing  come  up  and  hurt  us. 

Hiawatha. — I  mean  to  learn  the  language  of 
every  bird  and  beast  of  the  forest  and  the  prai¬ 
rie.  Then  I  shall  never  again  be  afraid  of  the 
sounds  they  make. 
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Memory  Gems  for  September 

(Saturdays  and  Sundays  omitted) 


SEPTEMBER  1 

September  days  are  here, 

With  summer’s  best  of  weather, 

And  autumn’s  best  of  cheer. 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

SEPTEMBER  2 

Little  children,  you  must  seek 
Rather  to  be  good  than  wise ; 

For  the  thoughts  you  do  not  speak 
Shine  out  in  your  cheeks  and  eyes. 

— Alice  Cary. 

SEPTEMBER  3 

The  golden-rod  is  yellow ; 

The  corn  is  turning  brown; 

The  trees  in  apple  orchards 
With  fruit  are  bending  down. 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 


SEPTEMBER  11 
O  the  sunflow’rs, 

O  the  sunflow’rs,  yellow  sunflow’rs. 

Shining  bright  on  the  prairie  far  and  fair ! 
Nodding  gaily  to  the  breeze. 

Smiling  brightly  to  the  sun! 

There  are  sunflow’rs  everywhere. 

— Bertha  E.  Bush. 

SEPTEMBER  14 

’Tis  the  radiant  rare  September, 

With  the  clusters  ripe  on  the  vine. 

With  scents  that  mingle  in  spicy  tingle 
On  the  hill  slope’s  glimmering  line. 


SEPTEMBER  4 

There  are  twelve  months  thruout  the  year, 
From  January  to  December — 

And  the  primest  month  of  all  the  twelve 
Is  the  merry  month  of  September! 

Then  apples  so  red 
Hang  overhead. 

And  nuts  ripe-brown 
Come  showering  down 
In  the  bountiful  days  of  September ! 

— Mary  Howitt. 

SEPTEMBER  7 

Pray,  where  are  the  little  bluebells  gone. 
That  lately  bloomed  in  the  wood? 

Why,  the  little  fairies  have  each  taken  one. 
And  put  it  on  for  a  hood. 

— Anon. 

SEPTEMBER  8 

Thank  you,  pretty  cow,  that  made 
Pleasant  milk  to  soak  my  bread 
Every  day  and  every  night. 

Warm,  and  fresh,  and  sweet,  and  white. 

— Jane  Taylor. 

:  SEPTEMBER  9 

Robin,  Robin  Redbreast, 

0  Robin,  dear! 

Robin  singing  sweetly 
In  the  falling  of  the  year. 

— William  Allingham. 

SEPTEMBER  10 

The  garden  is  smiling  faintly, 

•Cool  breezes  are  in  the  sun. 

— William  Allingham. 


SEPTEMBER  15 

The  friendly  cow,  all  red  and  white, 

I  love  with  all  my  heart; 

She  gives  me  cream  with  all  her  might. 

To  eat  with  apple  tart. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

SEPTEMBER  16 
Tell  me,  sunny  golden-rod. 

Growing  everywhere, 

Did  fairies  come  from  Fairyland 
And  make  the  dress  you  wear? 

— Mrs.  F.  J.  Lovejoy. 

SEPTEMBER  17 

Thirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  June,  and  November; 

All  the  rest  have  thirty-one 
Save  February,  which  alone 
Has  twenty-eight,  but  one  day  more 
We  add  to  it  one  year  in  four. 

— New  England  Primer. 

SEPTEMBER  18  ' 

0  velvet  Bee!  you’re  a  dusty  fellow. 

You’ve  powdered  your  legs  with  gold. 

— Jean  Ingelow. 

SEPTEMBER  21 

How  doth  the  little  busy  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour. 

And  gather  honey  all  the  day 
From  every  opening  flower ! 

— Isaac  Watts. 

SEPTEMBER  22 

“  Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  where  are  you  rov¬ 
ing?  ” 

Over  the  sea.” 

“  Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  whom  are  you  lov¬ 
ing?  ” 

“  All  that  love  me.” 

— Lord  Houghton. 
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SEPTEMBER  23 

All  things  say  to  the  rising  sun, 

‘‘  Good-morning,  good-morning !  Our  work  is 
begun.” 

— Lord  Houghton. 

SEPTEMBER  24 

God  gave  us  eyes  for  seeing 
And  lips  that  we  might  tell, 

How  great  is  God  Almighty, 

Who  has  made  all  things  well. 

— Cecil  Francis  Alexander. 

SEPTEMBER  25 

How  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  a  swing, 

Up  in  the  air  so  blue? 

Oh,  I  do  think  it  the  pleasantest  thing 
Ever  a  child  can  do. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


Suppose,  my  little  lady. 

Your  doll  should  break  her  head;^ 
Could  you  make  it  whole  by  crying 
Till  your  eyes  and  nose  were  red  ? 

SEPTEMBER  29 

“  I  love  you,  mother,”  said  little  Fan, 

“  To-day  I’ll  help  you  all  I  can.” 

— Joy  Allison. 

SEPTEMBER  30 

0  where  do  you  come  from,  berries  red, 

Nuts,  apples  and  plums,  that  hang  ripe  over¬ 
head. 

Sweet,  juicy  grapes,  with  your  rich  purple  hue. 
Saying,  “Pick  us,  and  eat  us;  we’re  growing 
for  you” ? 

— Nellie  M.  Brown. 


Dramatizations  for  Primary  Schools 

By  E.  Fern  Hague 


Tulton’s  Steamboat,  the  Clermont 

In  Five  Scenes 

Scene  1.  The  Workshop. 

Scene  2.  The  Wharf.  For  scenic  background  moun¬ 
tains  are  drawn  on  the  blackboard  to  represent  the 
Palisades.  A  blue  paper  muslin  cloth  can  be  hung 
from  the  wainscoting  to  the  floor  to  represent  the  Hud¬ 
son  river. 

Scene  3.  The  River’s  Edge.  On  the  way  to  Albany. 

Scene  4.  Wharf  at  Albany. 

Scene  5.  Same  as  Scene  2.  The  Return. 

Properties,  for  building  the  ship  Clermont — An  old 
express  wagon  (children’s),  2  strips  of  cardboard,  each 
4  feet  long  ahd  15  inches  wide;  one  strip  of  cardboard 
2  feat  long  and  15  inches  wide,  2  small  boards,  each  2 
feet  long  and  6  inches  wide;  a  piece  of  paper  muslin 
and  2  feet  of  stove-pipe.  Also  a  sign  painted  in  plain 
letters,  CLERMONT. 

Construction  of  the  Clermont — The  long  strips  of 
cardboard  are  fastened  together  to  represent  the  bow 
of  the  ship.  The  short  strip  is  fastened  to  the  free 
end  of  each  long  strip  to  represent  the  stern  of  the 
ship.  This  framework  is  fastened  over  the  body  of  the 
wagon.  The  blue  paper  muslin  is  tacked  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  cardboard  or  water-line.  The  muslin 
reaches  to  the  floor.  The  paddle-wheel  is  fastened  to 
the  left  side  of  the  ship,  and  the  stove-pipe  near  the 
bow.  Two  openings  are  cut  in  the  bottom  of  the 
wagon,  thru  which  Fulton  can  put  his  feet  and  propel 
the  boat. 

CHARACTERS  ' 

Robert  Fulton. 

Mr.  Stevens,  \ 

Mr.  Johnson,  v  owners  of  sailboats. 

Mr.  Hayne,  ) 

Mr.  C.  Vanderbilt,  friend  of  Fulton. 

First  Warrior. 

Second  Warrior. 

Medicine  Man. 

Van  Rensselaer,  a  wealthy  patroon. 


Scene  1.  The  Workshop 

Fulton  is  hammering  on  the  paddle-wheel  and  whist¬ 
ling.  Enter  Stevens,  Johnson  and  Hayne. 

Men. — Good-afternoon,  Mr.  Fulton. 

Fulton. — Good-afternoon,  gentlemen. 

Stevens. — Is  your  steamboat  nearly  built? 

Fulton. — Yes;  I  am  going  up  the  Hudson 
with  it  on  Saturday. 

Stevens. — Why,  we  thought  you  had  given  up 
your  idea  of  trying  to  make  a  boat  go  by  steam. 
Just  think  how  foolish  the  idea  is!  Why,  the 
boys  in  the  street  are  laughing  at  you! 

Fulton. — I  care  not  who  laughs.  My  boat  will 
go  to  Albany  by  steam  in  one-half  the  time  it 
will  take  your  sailboats. 

Johnson. — What  will  you  take  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  the  steamboat? 

Fulton. — What  would  you  give  me? 

Hayne. — We  would  each  give  you  $2,000,  in 
all  $6,000. 

Fulton. — No. 

Stevens. — $12,000? 

Fulton. — All  the  money  in  the  world  could 
not  make  me  give  up  my  invention.  Because 
you  three  men  have  sailboats  on  the  river  and 
the  people  of  New  York  won’t  hire  your  boats 
when  I  build  steamboats,  you  want  me  to  give 
up  my  plan. 

AZZ.— And  you  won’t? 

Fulton. — No,  I  won’t.  What  I  am  doing  is 
for  the  good  of  all  the  people. 

All. — Then  good-bye.  If  you  change  your 
mind  let  us  know. 

Fulton. — I  won’t  change  it. 

Exeunt  gentlemen.  Fulton  goes  on  whistling.  Enter 
Vanderbilt. 

Vanderbilt. — How  is  the  steamboat  getting 
along? 

Fulton. — Fine.  I  am  going  to  try  it  on  the 
Hudson  Saturday. 

Vanderbilt. — (iood !  I  will  be  there  to  help 
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you.  I  came  to  ask  you  to  give  up  work  for  the 
day  and  to  come  over  to  my  house  to  supper. 

Fulton. — I  would  like  to.  Wait  till  I  lock  my 
shop. 

Exeunt. 

Scene  2.  The  Wharf 

The  Clermont  is  tied  to  the  bank.  Enter  Fulton  and 
Vanderbilt. 

Fulton. — A  fine  day  for  the  start. 

Vanderbilt. — Yes.  I  hope  everything  goes  all 
right. 

Enter  spectators,  headed  by  Stevens,  Johnson  and 
Hayne. 

Stevens. — Look,  friends!  Mr.  Fulton  is  go¬ 
ing  to  Albany  in  that  tub ! 

Spectators. — What  foolishness ! 

Fulton  (stepping  into  the  boat). — Wait  and 
see! 

1  Fulton  blows  the  whistle  and  starts  slowly  upstream. 

Spectators. — She  moves ! 

Fulton  stops. 

Stevens. — She  stops !  There’s  an  end  of  “Ful¬ 
ton’s  Folly.” 

Fulton  starts  more  rapidly  up  the  stream. 

Spectators. — She  moves  again ! 

Vanderbilt. — The  Clermont  is  going  fast.  At 
this  rate  it  will  be  in  Albany  in  two  days. 

Stevens. — If  it  doesn’t  break  down. 

Vanderbilt. — It  will  not  break  down.  Three 
cheers  for  Fulton! 

Spectators. — Hurrah!  HurroJi! 

Exeunt. 

Scene  3.  Along  the  River 

Six  Indians  are  seated  on  the  bank,  fishing. 

First  Warrior  (sighting  the  Clermont) . — 
Ugh !  Boat,  no  wings. 

All  jump  up  to  scamper.  The  Medicine  Man  enters. 
The  other  Indians  crouch  behind  him. 

Medicine  Man. — Ship  from  clouds.  Manito 
sent  him.  Dance! 

Tlie  Medicine  Man  leads  the  Indians  in  a  dance. 
First,  they  do  a  very  common  step,  a  skip  forward 
and  then  a  half-step  backward.  Second,  they  hop  in  a 
circle,  alternating  feet.  Third,  they  hop  on  the  right 
foot,  holding  the  ankle  of  the  left  foot  with  the  left 
hand.  Fourth,  two  of  the  largest  Indians  make  a  chair 
of  their  hands  and  carry  the  Medicine  Man  out. 

Scene  4.  The  Wharf  at  Albany 

Van  Rensselaer  and  spectators  gather  at  the  wharf 
to  see  Fulton  off. 

Van  Rensselaer. — In  order  to  prove  that  you 
have  reached  Albany  safely  take  this  letter 
from  me,  and  show  it  to  anyone  who  does  not 
believe  you. 

Fulton.  —  Thank  you,  friend  Rensselaer. 
Good-bye. 

He  pushes  off,  waving  his  hat  to  the  spectators. 

Spectators. — Good  luck. 


Scene  5.  The  Wharf 

As  in  Scene  2,  Fulton  blows  his  whistle,  and  the 
spectators  rush  to  the  bank. 

Vanderbilt. — Did  you  get  there? 

Fulton. — Of  course  I  did. 

Stevens. — I  don’t  believe  it. 

Fulton. — Here  is  a  letter  from  Van  Rensse¬ 
laer  to  prove  it. 

Stevens  (reading). — He  really  did  get  there 
with  that  tub. 

Vanderbilt.  —  You  see,  friends,  “Fulton’s 
Folly”  has  turned  out  to  be  the  most  useful 
thing  that  has  ever  been  built. 

Spectators. — Three  cheers  for  Fulton !  Three 
cheers  for  the  steamboat! 


Daily  Preparation 

If  the  teacher  is  thoroly  prepared  for  the 
day’s  work  when  she  enters  the  schoolroom,  the 
school  hours  will  move  along  more  harmo¬ 
niously  than  if  she  has  to  hurriedly  place  some 
work  on  fhe  board,  to  find  something  for  seat 
work,  to  look  over  some  lesson,  or  to  do  some 
other  task.  Be  calm  and  at  ease  when  you  en¬ 
ter  the  schoolroom,  and  you  can  be  so  only  when 
you  are  thoroly  prepared  for  the  day’s  work. 
If  you  have  a  story  to  tell,  or  an  oral  lesson  to 
give  in  nature  study,  hygiene,  etc.,  know  how 
you  are  going  to  present  the  lesson.  Do  not  be 
worried  if  you  do  not  get  over  all  you  had  ex¬ 
pected  to,  but  be  satisfied  if  only  one  thing  is 
taught,  and  that  thoroly  understood.  If  you 
have  work  to  put  on  the  board,  pencils  to 
sharpen,  or  lessons  to  prepare,  do  so  the  evening 
before,  so  that  you  will  be  master  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  the  next  day. 

Besides  being  prepared  for  her  work,  the 
teacher,  to  be  at  her  best,  should  attend  care¬ 
fully  to  her  personal  appearance  and  to  her 
health.  Take  exercise,  and  eight  or  more  hours’ 
sleep  regularly  each  night.  The  teacher  who 
does  not  take  sufficient  sleep,  and  sits  up  nights 
to  do  “extras”  for  her  school,  is  not  as  good  a 
teacher  as  she  who  has  had  sufficient  rest,  and 
comes  to  school  vigorous  and  prepared  for  her 
work  in  the  every-day  essentials. 

A  teacher  should  cultivate  a  low  tone  of  voice. 
It  is  much  more  effective  than  a  loud  voice  in 
securing  attention,  calming  overflowing  ener¬ 
gies,  and  making  the  work  move  smoothly  on. 
She  should  move  deliberately,  no  matter  how 
pressed  for  time  she  may  be,  lest  her  rapid, 
jerky  movements  influence  the  pupils  to  ner¬ 
vousness.  The  teacher’s  feelings  always  per¬ 
vade  the  school.  The  teacher  can  make  use  of 
this  fact  to  her  advantage.  Your  cheerfulness 
will  make  the  little  ones  feel  more  at  home  with 
you,  while  a  gloomy  feeling  will  repel  them 
from  you.  A  teacher  can,  in  spite  of  being  firm, 
be  cheerful,  kind,  and  sympathetic,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  attracted  to  her  as  leaves  are 
drawn  to  the  sun.  A  kind,  genial,  hapny  dis¬ 
position,  if  not  inherent,  can  be  acquired. 

A  Primary  Teacher. 


Busy  Work  With  a  Purpose 

Plans  for  Self  Instruction  by  Silent  Occupation 

By  ILleanor  G.  Leary  and  Agnes  IL.  Quish. 


Composition 

(Second  and  Third  Year) 

Introduce  your  nature  lesson  on  the  golden- 
rod  and  aster  by  telling  the  children  the  story 
Golden-Rod  and  Aster  as  told  in  Flora  Cook’s 
Myths. 

Have  an  oral  reproduction  of  the  story  dur¬ 
ing  a  language  lesson;  the  children  are  then 
ready  to  use  it  for  busy-work. 

Golden-Rod  and  Aster 

Golden  Hair  and  Blue  Eyes  lived  at  the 
foot  of  a  great  hill. 

On  the  top  of  this  hill  in  a  little  hut  lived 
a  strange,  wise  old  woman.  She  was  very 
old  and  very  cross,  so  most  people  were 
afraid  to  go  near  her.  It  was  said  that  she 
could  change  people  into  anything  she 
wished. 

One  summer  day  the  two  little  girls 
thought  they  would  like  to  do  something 
to  make  everybody  happy. 

Golden  Hair  said,  “Let  us  go  and  ask 
the  wise  old  woman  about  it..  She  can 
surely  tell  us  what  to  do.” 

It  -was  a  warm  day  and  a  long  walk  to 
the  top  of  the  hill.  But  the  brave  little 
girls  did  not  give  up,  tho  they  often  had  to 
sit  down  to  rest. 

After  a  while  it  grew  very  dark,  but  the 
kind  moon  came  out  to  show  them  the  way. 
At  last  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
there  at  the  gate  stood  the  cross-looking 
old  lady. 

The  little  girls  were  frightened. 

Brave  Golden  Hair  said,  “We  know  you 
are  wise,  and  we  came  to  see  if  you  would 
tell  us  how  to  make  everyone  happy.” 

‘  ‘  Please  let  us  stay  together,  ’  ’  said  Blue 
Eyes. 

As  she  opened  the  gate  for  the  children 
the  wise  woman  was  seen  to  smile  in  the 
moonlight. 

The  two  little  girls  were  never  seen 
again  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

The  next  morning  the  hillside  was  cov¬ 


ered  with  waving  golden-rod  and  purple 
asters. 

It  is  said  that  these  two  bright  flowers 
could  tell  if  they  would  of  what  became  of 
the  two  little  girls  on  that  moonlight  sum¬ 
mer  night. 

On  slips  of  paper  hektograph  the  following 
questions.  On  separate  slips  hektograph  all 
the  words  needed  for  the  answers. 

The  child  takes  a  slip  and  places  it  on  his 
desk.  He  then  finds  the  words  required  for  the 
answer  and  builds  that  .on  his  desk  under  the 
question : 

Who  lived  at  the  foot  of  a  great  hill? 

Who  lived  on  the  top  of  the  hill? 

Why  were  people  afraid  to  go  near  the 
old  woman? 

What  was  said  about  the  old  woman? 

What  did  the  two  little  girls  think  one 
summer  day? 

What  did  Golden  Hair  say? 

On  what  kind  of  a  day  did  the  little  girls 
start  to  walk  up  the  hill? 

Did  .they  give  up  when  they  grew  tired? 

Whom  did  they  find  at  the  top  of  the 
hill? 

What  did  they  say  to  the  old  woman? 

Did  the  old  woman  seem  glad  to  see 
them? 

Were  the  little  girls  ever  seen  again  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill? 

With  what  was  the  hillside  covered  the 
next  morning? 

Who  could  tell  if  they  would  what  be¬ 
came  of  the  two  little  girls? 

The  child’s  desk  would  look  as  follows : 

Who  lived  at  the  foot  of  a  great  hill? 

Golden  Hair  and  Blue  Eyes  lived  at  the 
foot  of  a  great  hill. 

Who  lived  at  the  top  of  the  hill? 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  lived  a  strange 
wise  old  woman. 

Call  on  different  children  to  read  parts  of 
their  story. 
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This  exercise  provides  drill  in  sentence-struc¬ 
ture  and  composition.  It  removes  the  difficulty 
of  getting  words  and  thoughts  at  the  same  time. 

Next  lesson  children  may  be  required  to  write 
the  answers  to  the  quesions  without  the  aid  of 
the  cut-up  story. 

WORD  DRILL  AS  PREPARATION  FOR  READING 

Children  are  required  to  pick  out  the  words 
they  know  and  arrange  them  in  alphabetical 
order  on  their  desks. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  call  on  different 
children  to  read  their  words. 

Spelling 

(Third  Year  and  Up) 

Aim. — To  drill  and  test  for  words  contain- 
mg  le. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Develop  the  rule  that  “i” 
and  “e”  stand  in  the  the  word  according  to  their 
position  in  the  word  Alice. 

A  large  sheet  of  oak  tag  is  prepared  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  following: 


After  the  reading  lesson,  hang  the  chart  up 
near  children  working  in  this  group. 

Give  each  child  an  envelope  containing,  on 
separate  slips,  all  the  words  of  the  lesson,  both 
in  script  and  print. 

Build  script  sentences  by  looking  at  the  chart. 

See  how  many  of  the  printed  words  you  can 
match  and  place  under  the  written  words  of 
the  same  name. 

CARDS 

“Who  will  take  the  wheat  to  the  mill?” 
said  the  Little  Red  Hen. 

“Who  will  make  some  bread  with  the 
flour?”  she  asked. 

“  Let  me  go  and  I  will  never  forget  your 
kindness,”  said  the  mouse. 

“  W  as  I  not  right  when  I  said,  I  might 
do  something  for  you  ?  ”  said  the  mouse. 

“Yes,  I  have  learned  that  little  friends 
may  become  great  friends,”  said  the  lion. 


Words  to  be  cut  up  for  envelopes.  One  copy 
of  the  above  with  the  following : 

re  c  -  -  ive 

“  Who,”  said  the  |  Little  Red  Hen 

de  c -  - ve 

re  1  -  -  ve 

“will  take  the  J  wheat  to  (the  mill?” 

re  1  -  -  f 

1  “Who,”  she  asked,  ‘■‘will  make 

be  1  -  - ve 

per  c  -  -  ve 

con  c  -  -  A e 

some  .  bread  |  from  the  flour  ?”  [ 

Let  me  go, '  ’  said  |  the  mouse. 

p  -  -  ce 

be  s  -  -  ger 

“and  1  will  never  forget  your 

de  c  -  - 1 

1  -  -  sure 

kindness.” 

re  c  -  -  pt 

“  Was  1  not  right,”  1  said  the  ] 

The  children  write  the  words  from  the  lists, 
supplying  the  missing  letters  “ie.”  To  aid  in 
the  retention  of  these  words  each  one  may  be 
written  three  times. 


mouse,  “when 

1 

said 

1 

might 

do 

something  j  for  |  you?7 


English 


.  (First  Year) 

The  transition  from  script  to  print  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  step  for  children  to  take.  It  is  especially 
so  for  the  mentally  slow  child. 

The  aim  of  this  exercise  is  to  help  the  chil¬ 
dren  at  this  time. 

After  a  nature  lesson  on  the  dandelion,  the 
teacher  writes  the  following  reading  lesson  on 
large  oak  tag  chart: 

I  see  you,  dandelion. 

You  are  pretty,  dandelion. 

1  like  your  yellow  flowers. 

I  like  your  bright  face. 

It  looks  like  a  star. 


(Fourth  Year) 

Changing  the  form  of  a  quotation  from  di¬ 
rect  to  indirect. 

Method. — Write  direct  form  on  card  and 
place  in  envelopes  with  both  direct  and  indirect 
cut  into  separate  words. 

Children  to  build  on  desk.  First  direct  form, 
using  sentences  on  cards  as  models.  Then  indi¬ 
rect  form. 

(lA  and  IB) 

Aim. — To  give  drill  in  recognition  of  sight 
words  and  to  provide  the  children  with  new 
combinations  in  sentences. 

Teacher’s  Preparation. — A  large  oak  tag 
sheet  is  prepared  like  the  following. 
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Leaves  may  be  colored  green.  The  words  should  be  written  in  red  ink. 


Tell  the  children  that  the  leaves  carry  the 
names  of  old  friends  that  they  learned  during 
some  previous  reading  lesson. 

Color  the  leaves  green  and  the  words  red. 

These  words  are  hektographed  and  cut  up 
into  separate  slips.  These  are  put  into  envel¬ 
opes  for  seat  work. 

Child/s  Work. — From  the  envelopes  contain¬ 
ing  the  printed  words  the  children  rearrange 
the  words  on  the  chart  to  make  sentences. 
These  sentences  are  read  by  the  children  at  the 
close  of  the  period  for  seatwork: 


I  never  go  to  sleep,  dear  child, 

I  just  go  ’round  to  see 
My  little  children  of  the  east. 

Who  rise  and*. watch  for  me. 

I  ’waken  all  the  birds  and  bees, 

And  flowers  on  my  way. 

And  last  of  all  the  little  child 
Who  stayed  out  late  to  play. 

--^(Adapted) — Emilie  Poulsson. 


Come  sinj? 

a  song 

to  me 

little 

leaves. 

‘  ‘  Hurry  ’  ’  the  wind  |  said  |  one  |  day 


Come  play  I  with  me  little  leaves 


The 

wind 

plays  with 

the 

leaves. 

Memory  and  Reading 

(Grades  IB  to  2B) 

Good-morning,  merry  sunshine. 

How  did  you  wake  so  soon? 

You  have  scared  the  little  stars  away, 
And  driven  away  the  moon. 

I  saw  you  go  to  sleep  last  night. 
Before  I  stopped  my  playing; 

How  did  you  get  ’way  over  there. 

And  where  have  you  been  staying? 


The  poem  is  taught  and  memorized  by  the 
class. 

Aim. — a.  To  arrange  the  lines  of  the  poem  in 
proper  sequence  without  using  pencil,  b.  To 
give  aid  in  recognition  in  reading  the  words  of 
the  poem. 

Teacher’s  Preparation. — The  poem  is  printed 
on  sheets  of  stiff  cardboard  and  hektographed. 
Then  the  poem  is  cut  up  into  separate  lines  (not 
words),  and  put  into  envelopes  or  little  boxes. 
The  poem  is  then  printed  in  a  conspicuous  place 
for  the  child  to  use  as  he  works  from  his  seat. 

Child’s  Work. — The  child  builds  up  on  his 
desk  the  lines  from  his  envelope  as  he  sees  it 
arranged  in  the  poem  before  him. 

When  the  words  have  become  familiar  td  him 
for  later  work,  the  envelopes  may  be  given  to 
the  children  and  the  lines  arranged  from  mem¬ 
ory.  At  this  stage  of  the  work  the  child  does 
not  have  the  teacher’s  model  before  him. 
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Arithmetic 

(Grades  2 A  to  2B) 

Aim. — To  develop  and  give  drill  in  the  com¬ 
binations  8  -j-  7  =  15  and  7  8  =  15.  Wher¬ 

ever  the  child  sees  8  and  7  in  the  unit  number 
it  will  immediately  think  of  15.  The  same  de¬ 
vice  may  be  used  for  any  other  combination. 


43 

61 

33 

148 

63 

248 

x3 

x4 

x3 

x2 

x3 

x4 

52 

84 

70 

40 

43 

343 

x4 

x2 

x5 

x5 

x2 

x3 

Wheels  for  Number  Work 


Then  all  the  combinations  are  hektographed 
on  a  sheet  of  oak  tag  and  cut  up  into  the  single 
numbers.  As  an  interesting  game  tell  the  chil¬ 
dren  that  they  are  to  revolve  the  wheels  by  cor¬ 
rectly  combining  the  numbers.  But  the  wheel 
will  stop  if  they  do  not  do  their  work  right. 

Child’s  Work. — To  the  wheel  No.  1  the  chil¬ 
dren  must  add  8  to  the  inside  row,  and  7  to  the 
outside  row.  The  wheel  marked  No.  2  contains 
all  the  subtraction  combinations. 

Inside  row; 


218 

129 

522 

142 

164 

x4 

x4 

x4 

x4 

x5 

315 

630 

287 

368 

359 

x3 

x4 

x4 

x3 

x3 

175 

586 

298 

831 

756 

x5 

x3 

x4 

x3 

x4 

17| 

1  +  1 

1  8 

= 

fW] 

H 

=  |95 

|47| 

1+1 

1  ^  1 

=  55 

Outside  row: 


58 

+  i  7 

=65 

|18| 

+  7 

=25 

|48| 

+  |7| 

=55 

[45 1  1-8 1 

=37 

65|  1-8] 

=57 

35 1  1-8. 

=27 

t45|  |-7| 

=38| 

65|  -7| 

=58 

35  1-71 

=28 

(Grades  2 A  to  2B) 

Aim. — Drill  in  multiplication  tables;  carry¬ 
ing. 

Teacher’s  Preparation. — Hektograph  a  sheet 
like  the  following. 


Child’s  Work. — On  the  paper  passed  to  the 
child  he  works  his  examples.  This  saves  time. 
The  child  does  not  have  to  rewrite  the  numbers, 
hence  his  time  is  spent  upon  the  multiplication 
work. 

Aim. — To  give  drill  in  multiplication  within 
the  tables  assigned  for  these  grades. 

Teacher’s  Preparation. — The  following  prob¬ 
lems  are  hektographed,  to  illustrate  finding  the 
cost  of  several  when  the  cost  of  one  and  the 
number  bought  are  given. 

1.  At  $.38  per  yard  for  ribbon  what  will 
5  yds.  cost  ? 

2.  If  mother  pays  18c  for  1  lb.  of  steak, 
what  will  4  lbs.  cost  ? 

3.  A  book  is  worth  48c ;  what  shall  I  pay 
for  6  books  ? 
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4.  John  picked  24  qts.  of  berries,  and  sold 
them  for  8c  a  qt.  What  did  he  receive  ? 

5.  Coffee  is  worth  27c  a  lb.  What  will 
mother  have  to  pay  for  5  lbs.  ? 

6.  If  the  gas  bill  is  98c  per  week  what 
will  it  cost  for  4  weeks  ? 

7.  Boy’s  waists  sell  for  89c  a  piece. 
What  is  the  cost  of  3  waists  ? 

8.  Willie  earned  75c  a  week  on  papers. 
What  will  he  earn  in  five  weeks  ? 

9.  Cloth  is  worth  49c  per  yard.  What 
will  6  yds.  be  worth? 

10.  Rubbers  cost  65c  a  pair;  what  will  5 
pairs  cost  ? 

11.  Drums  sell  for  79c;  what  will  a  man 
receive  if  he  sells  4  ? 

12.  James  has  a  book  that  cost  88c, 
Harry’s  book  cost  three  times  as  much. 
What  did  Harry’s  cost  ? 

Child’s  Work. — These  hektographed  copies 
are  passed  out,  one  to  each  child.  The  ex¬ 
amples  are  worked  on  paper  and  explained  and 
corrected  after  the  written  work  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  Here  the  child  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  work  many  of  the  same  type  of  problems. 

(3A  and  up) 

Aim. — To  make  children  do  independent 
thinking  in  their  problem  by  approximating 
the  answer,  and  by  picturing  the  example  be¬ 
fore  working. 

Teacher’s  Preparation. — Problems,  like  the 
following,  are  hektographed  and  given  the  chil¬ 
dren  : 

1.  A  man  owned  some  land  that  was  10 
rods  long  by  16  rods  deep.  This  was  cut 
up  into  plots  or  square  rods.  Draw  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  this  man’s  land  after  it  was  cut  up, 
using  J  inch  for  the  scale. 

2.  Mrs.  White  has  a  large  rug  12  ft.  by 
9  ft.  She  wishes  to  put  fringe  around  the 
edges.  Make  a  picture  and  show  how  many 
yds.  she  will  need. 

3.  A  farmer  has  a  field  that  is  20  ft.  by 
16  ft.  He  is  going  to  put  a  fence  around 
it.  His  posts  are  to  be  placed  4  feet  apart. 
Make  a  drawing  of  the  posts  as  they  look 
around  this  field. 

4.  A  dressmaker  put  4  rows  of  ribbons 
around  the  bottom  of  a  skirt  that  is  4  yards 
around.  How  many  yards  did  she  use  ? 

5.  A  glazier  put  8  panes  of  glass  in  each 
window  of  a  house.  J’here  are  four  such 
windows  on  one  floor  of  the  house.  If  the 
house  were  9  stories  high  how  many  panes 
were  needed  on  the  one  side  of  this  house  ? 


*  Reading 

(lA  to  IB) 

Aim. — To  teach  the  number  words  as  sight 
words.  This  exercise  is  for  reading;  not  to 
teach  number  and  includes  the  numbers  from 
one  to  ten. 

Teacher’s  Preparation. — On  a  ladder  effect 
arrange  cardboard  like  this: 


These  ladders  are  hung  before  the  children. 

Hektographed  copies  are  made  of  these  words 
by  printing  about  ten  of  each  word  in  columns. 
These  are  then  cut  up  into  separate  words  and 
put  into  envelopes,  together  with  separate  cards 
like  the  teacher’s  ladder. 

Child’s  Work. — The  children  are  told  to  put 
in  a  row  across  the  top  of  their  desk  the  cards 
containing  the  spot  and  its  number  name.  Then 
from  their  lists  of  words  they  are  to  place  in 
columns  the  words  that  belong  under  the  cor¬ 
rect  names.  Thus  the  child  must  look  and 
handle  the  little  slips  containing  each  word 
many  times.  When  completed  the  child’s  desk 
looks  like  this : 


j 

one 

two  three 

four 

five 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  r  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

1 

six 

seven 

eight 

nine 

ten 

one 

two 

three  four  [five  six 

seven  eight  riine 

ten 

one 

two  [three  four 

five 

six 

seven  eight  [nine 

ten 

one 

two 

three  four 

five 

six 

seven  eight 

nine  ten 
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Later  on  the  children,  when  they#  have  learned 
to  recognize  the  words  from  “one”  to  “ten,” 
may  be  made  to  see  how  easy  it  is  to  read  larger 
numbers. 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

eleven 

tw^elve 

thirteen 

fourteen 

fifteen 

16 

sixteen 

17 

seventeen 

18 

eigfhteen 

19  20  1 

nineteen  twenty  1 

Phonetics 

(2A  to  2B) 

Aim. — To  give  drill  in  the  recognition  of  the 
short  sound  of  “u.”  To  teach  the  phonogram 
as  a  sight  word. 

Teacher’s  Preparation. — Lists  of  words  like 
the  following  containing  the  short  sound  of  “u” 
are  made.  These  lists  are  hektographed,  cut 
up  and  placed  in  bags.  Before  the  seat  work 
can  be  performed  the  lists  must  be  taught,  list 
by  list,  by  the  teacher : 


sun 

hung 

duck  must 

rush 

nut 

jump 

fun 

rung 

stuck  trust  brush 

but 

jump 

run 

stung  luek  crust  crush 

cut 

lump 

ffun 

stung 

cluck  rust 

thrush  hut 

mumps  * 

bun 

sung 

luck  dust 

slush 

rut 

hump 

truck  gust 

mush 

strut  stump 

Child’s  Work. — These  cut-up  lists  are  given 
to  the  children  at  their  seats.  The  teacher  may 
write  across  the  blackboard  the  order  in  which 
she  may  want  the  columns  arranged,  letting  the 
children  quickly  name  the  words  as  she  writes. 
For  instance,  the  words  may  be  like  this: 


duck 

jump 

sun 

must 

nut 

Then  the  child  must  search  thru  his  words  to 
find  all  the  words  ending  in  “uck,”  then  “ump” 
until  his  work  is  completed. 

This  work  affords*  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  child  to  teach  himself  new  words.  It 
makes  his  eyes  sharp  in  taking  in  the  elements 
of  each  word. 


Constructive  Work 


Department  Conducted  by  Cheshire  Lowton  Boone,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


Pasted  Pictures* 

It  is  a  fact,  tho  somewhat  ignored,  that 
tradition  has  much  to  do  with  our  ways  of 
teaching,  just  as  it  modifies  our  ways  of  living 
and  thinking.  Drawing  always  has  been  taught 
to  children  on  the  basis  of  a  standard  size  sheet 


the  question,  or  at  least  difficult;  the  eraser 
should  not  become  an  important  instrument  in 
elementary  work.  So,  to  teach  the  elements 
of  drawing  in  a  free,  effective  manner,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  was  devised,  by  means  of  which 
the  range  of  possible  subject-matter  is  greatly 
increased  and  drawing  itself  is  more  usable. 


A  Pasted  Picture — 


of  drawing-paper,  on  which  the  pupil  is  re¬ 
quired  to  place  the  necessary  lines  and  forms. 
The  teacher  is  careful  to  choose  subjects  which 
can  be  conveniently  represented  on  the  given 
sheet,  and  this  material  limit  has  affected  the 
teaching  of  drawing  in  no  small  measure.  In 
reality,  drawing  is  with  children  a  means  only, 
and  by  this  means  they  try  to  express  their 
beliefs  and  ideas.  During  the  process  of  ex¬ 
pression  pupils  are  constantly  confronted  with 
problems  of  perspective,  position  and  size. 
Once  the  drawing  is  made,  changes  are  out  of 

*  Copyright,  1909,  Cheshire  Lowton  Boone,  Montclair, 


First:  The  various  elements  of  a  given  pic¬ 
ture  (such  as  a  street  scene)  are  drawn  as  sep¬ 
arate  exercises.  Houses  and  vehicles  of  various 
kinds  are  ‘studied  for  subsequent  use  in  the 
scene  as  a  whole.  Next  come  animals  (espe¬ 
cially  horses)  and  people.  These  drawings  are 
then  cut  out  to  be  later  pasted  on  a  large  sheet 
in  whatever  position  may  seem  most  suitable 
for  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  picture. 

Second :  The  teacher  must  in  the  beginning 
decide  on  the  appropriate  size  of  the  typical 
house  form  to  be  used.  If  a  store,  then,  its  size 
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being  determined,  all  other  buildings,  people, 
trolleys,  etc.,  are  drawn  in  proper  relation  to  it. 

Third :  The  buildings  are  pasted  on  a  large 
street  in  whatever  arrangement  the  class  may 
choose.  The  other  elements, — people,  trolleys, 
horses,  etc., — are  placed  temporarily,  and  the 
effect  noted  in  comparison  with  reality  and  with 
photographs  or  drawings  from  the  magazines. 
Children  soon  come  to  see  that  objects  in  the 
foreground  must  be  made  of  such  size  as  to  keep 
the  effect  of  distance.  They  learn  that  objects 
in  the  foreground  cover  up  parts  of  the  back¬ 
ground.  A  little  experiment  will  teach  more 
than  any  mere  criticism  can  give. 

Fourth;  The  completed  picture  can  be  of 
any  desired  size  or  slope.  It  is  the  work  of  an 
entire  class,  and  it  maintains  an  interest  which 
is  unflagging. 

Here  the  teacher  has  at  her  command  all  the 
elements  of  picture  composition,  acquired  by 
means,  of  the  most  painstaking  but  willing 
study.  And  these  elements  can  be  arranged  as 
one  would  arrange  a  game  or  stage.  The  method 
is  quite  elastic.  By  virtue  of  the  interest  in  such 
a  problem,  the  quality  of  drawing  secured  is  of 
the  highest.  There  is  a  common  motive  which 
lifts  the  poorest  pupil  in  the  class  to  a  position 
where  he  feels  his  possible  worth  in  the  working 
of  something  praiseworthy. 

This  way  of  teaching  has  other  phases  which 
make  it  valuable.  The  cut-out  drawings  can  be 
set  up  on  the  sand-table  to  give  the  actual  posi¬ 
tions  and  relations  of  size  which  exist  in  reality. 
And  lastly,  before  children  can  draw,  pictures 
of  objects  can  be  cut  from  magazines  and  used 
in  picture-making  in  a  most  delightful  way. 


The  illustrations  represent  portions  of  some 
experiments  along  this  line,  beginning  with  the 
kindergarten.  The  results  have  been  most  in¬ 
teresting,  and  have  opened  up  varied  possibili¬ 
ties  which  promise  a  kind  of  drawing  hitherto 
deemed  out  of  the  question  in  the  elementary 
school. 


Picture  Studies 

The  teacher  in  the  country  school  reads  of 
the  work  of  our  city  teachers  in  the  training 
of  the  aesthetic  nature  of  the  child,  and  she 
sighs  as  she  asks  herself  the  question:  How 
can  I  help  my  pupils  with  the  training  of  this 
part  of  their  natures  when  we  have  no  art  gal¬ 
leries  in  reach. 

The  very  fact  that  your  pupils  have  never 
been  inside  of  an  art  gallery  makes  your  task 
easier.  Purchase  one  hundred  small  pictures 
(such  as  the  Barnes  pictures),  that  will  be  of 
the  most  interest  to  your  pupils.  Let  the  set 
of  one  hundred  contain  ten  different  pictures. 
Cut  these  out  and  mount  on  heavy  gray  card¬ 
board  so  they  will  not  tear  easily,  and  write 
the  title  of  each  picture  on  the  back. 

The  pictures  can  be  put  in  ten  duplicate  packs 
containing  ten  pictures  each,  and  when  any  pu¬ 
pil  has  had  perfect  lessons,  as  a  special  privi¬ 
lege  he  may  be  allowed  to  look  at  one  of  these- 
packs. 

When  every  pupil  has  had  a  chance  to  see  andl 
use  them,  get  the  attention  of  the  class  and, 
holding  up  picture  after  picture,  see  how  many 
can  give  the  titles.  The  first  exercise  may  be 
discouraging,  but  the  second  will  be  more  en- 
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Work  of  an  Entire  Class 


After  all  the  mere  drawing  of  a  figure  or  ani¬ 
mal  or  building  is  of  no  great  importance.  Any¬ 
one  can  be  taught  to  make  such  drawings  by 
practice,  as  one  can  be  taught  to  make  letters. 
But  it  is  quite  important  to  learn  the  proper 
use  of  drawing,  to  employ  it  intelligently.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  fond  of  reality.  And  in  nature  things 
exist  in  related  groups,  not  as  isolated  units. 
There  are  single  buildings  and  people,  and  wag¬ 
ons,  but  one  unconsciously  thinks  of  these  things 
as  connected,  and  related  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  mean  street  or  station  or  farm. 


couraging  and  soon  the  pupils  will  know  the 
whole  set  of  ten  by  name,  and  wherever  the  pic¬ 
tures  are  seen  there  will  be  something  of  the 
joy  of  meeting  an  old  friend  when  they  recog¬ 
nize  it.  Follow  this  up  by  asking  pupils  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  picture.  Next,  some  facts  can  be 
given  about  the  artist  who  created  the  picture. 

The  little  book  “Studies  in  Art,”  by  Anna  M. 
Von  Rydingsvard,  has  been  a  great  help  to  me 
in  this  respect.  The  book  can  be  purchased 
from  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

— Primary  Teacher.  . . 
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After-School  Meditations 

By  Eleanor  Curtis,  Massachusetts 

I 

How  aggravating  John  was  to  take  the  time 
when  the  Superintendent  was  in  the  room  to 
eat  his  lunch !  And  his  surprise  on  being  called 
to  the  floor  before  the  Superintendent  would 
have  been  amusing  if  I  had  not  been  so  angry. 
I  rather  wish  I  had  not  openly  shamed  him, "for 
his  sister  tells  me  he  had  no  time  for  his  break¬ 
fast  this  morning,  on  account  of  the  papers 
coming  late  from  the  press,  and  not  wishing  to 
be  tardy.  No  wonder  the  boy  has  been  sullen 
all  day.  I  suppose  if  I  had  really  won  his  con¬ 
fidence,  he  would  have  told  me  when  he  came 
in,  and  I  should  have  sent  him  to  the  dressing- 
room  or  home  for  that  important  part  of  the 
day’s  program. 

II 

Ah,  me !  What  a  day  this  has  been !  I  marked 
papers  so  late  last  night  that  my  head  has 
ached  all  day,  and  the  children  were  so  noisy 
and  restless  that  I  omitted  the  story-telling  pe¬ 
riod,  putting  into  that  time  some  good  long  ad¬ 
dition  problems.  I  really  wonder  if  it  were 
wise,  now  that  I  think  it  over.  The  room  has 
been  too  warm,  and  the  rain  clouds  and  wind 
always  affect  the  children  unpleasantly.  This 
would  have  been  a  good  time  to  take  up  a  new 
game  ;With  them,  or  begin  the  new  book.  If  I 
had,  we  would  be  happier  to-night. 

III 

How  things  pile  up  when  one  is  in  a  hurry! 
To-day  I  wanted  to  go  promptly  to  hear  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  “Moral  Education  of  the  Child.'’ 
Just  a  half-hour  before  closing  time,  when  we 
were  to  have  a  quiet  reading  period,  in  walked 
the  supervisor  of  drawing  to  give  us  a  little 
extra  time,  as  her  schedule  was  thrown  out  of 
gear  by  a  “no-school  signal.”  Of  course,  she 
wanted  the  paints,  and  by  the  time  all  was 
ready  and  the  class  deep  in  the  work  the  gong 
struck.  So  interested  were  they,  that  they 
readily  said,  “Yes,  Miss  Brown,”  in  answer  to 
her  query  whether  they  would  wait  and  finish. 
By  the  time  everything  was  washed  up  and 
ready  for  morning  work  it  was  too  late  to  go  to 
the  lecture,  so  I  sat  down  and  wrote  letters, 
some  of  them  to  parents.  I  wish  I  had  taken  a 
long  walk  and  written  my  notes  at  some  other 
time.  I  am  afraid  some  of  them  reflected  my 
mood.  I  might  have  seen  James’  mother  in¬ 
stead  of  writing  to  her,  too,  and  I  am  sure  we 
both  should  have  gained  by  it.,  I  must  try  to 
get  time  to  visit  the  parents. 

IV 

I  am  very  glad  I  went  to  Tom’s  house,  yester¬ 
day.  I  have  seen  the  effects  to-day.  Besides, 
I  never  can  be  quite  so  severe  when  he  brings 
me  his  work  daubed  with  ink,  grease,  and  the 
like.  I  must  begin  a  course  of  lessons  on  clean¬ 
liness.  They  have  been  crowded  out  this  year. 
I  have  felt  that  that  kind  of  thing  should  be 


exhausted  in  the  lower  grades.  But  this  is  a 
subject  that,  like  the  poor,  we  always  have  with 
us.  I  wonder  how  Tom  manages  to  be  even 
decently  clean  on  the  surface! 

.V 

What  a  wretched  temper  Joseph  has !  To¬ 
day  he  flung  his  books  into  his  desk  and  scuffed 
his  feet  when  I  told  him  he  must  remain  for 
not  getting  into  the  line  on  time.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  I  will  not  endure,  and  we  had  quite  a  se¬ 
rious  time  before  he  was  dismissed.  I  went  in 
to  talk  with  his  last  teacher  about  him,  and  she 
said  she  saw  him  running  at  full  speed  to  get 
into  line.  I  noticed  he  was  breathless  when  he 
got  into  the  room.  I  rather  wish  these  matters 
were  discretionary  instead  of  arbitrary.  If  the 
boy  makes  a  struggle  to  get  into  line  and  fails, 
but  does  reach  his  seat  before  the  last  gong,  he 
rarely  sees  the  justice  (as  demanded  by  the 
Principal)  of  remaining  after  the  lines  pass 
out.  I  must  find  out  why  he  is  so  nearly  late  so 
frequently. 

VI 

I  took  an  interpreter  with  me  yesterday  and 
went  to  Joseph’s  house.  I  don’t  wonder  the 
boy  is  so  nearly  late,  daily.  He  is  the  only  man 
in  the  house,  and  has  to  do  the  chores  and  get 
the  younger  children’s  breakfast,  because  the 
mother  goes  into  the  mill  to  work.  After  that 
he  runs  errands  for  the  corner-grocer,  and  then 
comes  to  school.  Poor  little  fellow !  I  must  try 
to  make  school  life  pleasant  to  him. 

VII 

Mary  went  home  with  sick  headache  again. 
When  I  went  to  her  desk  for  her  English  paper, 
I  saw  her  luncheon,  upon  which  she  had  al¬ 
ready  begun.  There  were  two  pickles,  six 
squares  of  fudge  and  a  piece  of  frosted  cake  of 
a  rich  variety!  Her  mother  said  Mary  didn’t 
like  bread  and  butter,  and  as  she  never  ate  any 
breakfast  she  let  her  have  what  she  wanted,  or 
she  wouldn’t  eat  at  all.  “All  of  my  children  are 
like  that,”  she  added.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not 
make  much  impression  on  her.  She  politely  in¬ 
timated  to  me  that  a  mother  of  a  family,  and  a 
club-woman,  knew  more  about  the  needs  of  chil¬ 
dren  than  a  school-teacher,  who  never  had  any 
children  of  her  own. 

VIII 

It  did  really  pay  to  take  that  walk  with  the 
children  yesterday.  Of  course,  I  am  tired,  for 
one  cannot  get  a  good  swinging  gait  when  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  group  of  children.  But  I  feel 
nearer  to  them,  and  I  think  they  feel  it,  too.  We 
said  when  we  started  that  not  a  word  should  be 
said  about  school  or  lessons,  and  I  am  sure  none 
of  them  recognized  as  such  our  talk  about  birds 
and  trees  and  flowers.  Best  of  all  was  their 
free  conversation  about  home,  the  younger  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  likes  and  dislikes.  I  think  the 
discipline  will  be  easier  as  a  result,  not  because 
the  children  will  be  more  saintly,  but  because 
the  teacher  will  know  these  particular  children 
better.  We  must  have  more  walks  together. 


Supplementary  Reading  for  the  Primary  Grades 


Bombus,  The  Robber-Bee* 

By  E/dith  Hirons 

\ 

•  ' 

“  There  are  robbers  and  robbers,  but  this  one  takes  the  honey,”  re¬ 
marked  the  Queen  of  Bee-land  to  her  courtiers. 

“  Hum-m-m  !  ”  boomed  the  drones. 

“  Hum-m-m  !”  sang  the  workers. 

Her  majesty  preened  her  gauze  wings  thoughtfully. 

“It  can’t  be  a  wasp  who  steals  honey,”  she  resumed;  “we  should 
hear  him.  ” 

“Hum-m’-m,  we  should  hear  him?”  echoed  the  bees. 

“Neither  can  it  be  an  earwig;  we  should  see  him,”  she  continued. 

“  Hum-m-m,  we  should  see  him  !  ”  chorused  the  bees. 

“Perhaps  it’s  an  ant  from  ant-hill,”  suggested  Buzz. 

The  queen  looked  at  the  speaker,  causing  her  to  remember  that  a 
monarch  must  not  be  addressed  in  a  familiar  manner. 

“Buzz,  your  velvet  coat  is  covered  with  pollen  dust,”  replied  her 
majesty;  “brush  yourself  at  once  !” 

And  it  was  not  until  Buzz  had  dusted  herself  with  her  little  hairy  feet 
that  the  Queen  felt  able  to  resume  the  conversation. 

“  The  Aiit  Queen  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  she  tells  me  that  her  people 
have  already  stored  up  enough  food  for  the  winter.  They  would  not  steal 
our  honey — yet  it  goes.  ” 

“Hum-m-m,  it  goes!”  groaned  the  fat,  lazy  drones,  who,  never 
having  gathered  a  drop  of  honey,  were  loudest  in  bewailing  its  loss. 

It  was  really  strange.  Every  day  during  the  month  of  June,  honey 
had  disappeared  from  Bee-hive  Palace,  where  dwelt  the  Queen  of  Bee-land 
and  her  twenty  thousand  subjects.  Not  one  of  them  had  seen  the  honey- 


*  To  THE  Teacher:  This  story  is  descriptive  of  scientific  facts,  and  is  exactly  true  to  nature. 
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stealer,  and  at  last  her  majesty  called  all  the  honey-bees  together  to 
consider  the  matter. 

'  As  the  Queen  glanced  round  them,  she  noticed  that  Apis,  a  pretty 
brown  bee,  looked  as  if  she  had  something  to  say. 

“Well,  Apis,  what  do  you  think?”  asked  her  majesty  in  an  encou¬ 
raging  tone. 

“Oh,  beautiful  Queen  of  Bee-land,  live  forever  !  ”  began  Apis,  politely. 

“Thank  you!”  answered  her  majesty;  “but  we  shan’t  live  till 
Christmas  if  this  honey-stealing  goes  on.” 

‘  ‘  Gracious  Queen,  ’  ’  continued  Apis,  ‘  ‘  neither  wasp  nor  earwig  has 

stolen  our  honey. 

%  • 

“Then  if  neither  wasp  nor  earwig  has  stolen  our  honey,  who  is  the 
robber  ?  ’  ’  asked  the  Queen. 

“  Hum-m-m  1  Who  is  the  robber?  ”  boomed  the  drones. 

‘  ‘  If  the  drones  speak  again,  sting  them  to  death  !  ’  ’  commanded  her 
majesty ;  and  the  drones  were  heard  no  more. 

“It  may  be  a  foreign  bee,”  suggested  Apis. 

“Is  that  all  you  have  to  say.  Apis?  ” 

“That  is  all,  your  majesty,  except  that  we  must  each  look  out  for  the 
honey-stealer.  ” 

“Most  certainly!  ”  agreed  the  ‘Queen;  “and  the  bee  who  discovers 
the  robber  shall  become  our  Chief  Honeys  Taster.” 

“  Hum-m-m  ”  sang  the  bees,  wild  with  delight.  “Who  will  be  Chief 
Honey  Taster  to  the  Queen  ?  ” 

With  a  graceful  sweep  of  her  wings,  by  way  of  farewell,  her  majesty 
retired  to  her  Parlour  of  Golden  Wax,  and  twice  ten  thousand  bees  flew  . 
from  Bee- Hive  Palace  into  the  sweet-scented  gardens  of  Bee-land. 

Every  little  brown  bee  was  determined  to  become  the  Chief  Honey 

Taster  to  the  Queen,  if - .  But  there  were  twenty  thousand  ‘ifs  ’,  and 

Apis  was  certainly  the  cleverest  of  all  the  honey-bees. 

“What  is  the  use  of  flying  about  the  whole  time  when  seeking  the 
honey-stealer?  It’s  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack,”  said  Apis  to 
herself.  I’ll  go  back  to  the  rose  tree  by  the  hive,  and  watch  there.” 

The  sun  was  hot,  and  a  lovely  pink  rose  had  hidden  her  blushing  face 
under  the  shady  hive.  Apis  had  barely  concealed  herself  in  this  fragrant 
blossom  when  she  heard  a  noise  like  the  wind  in  the  chimney,  yet  there 
was  no  wind  at  all. 
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Boom — boom — boom  !  ’  ’ 

It  was  a  terrifying  sound,  but  Apis  bravely  peeped  out.  Then  she 
almost  fell  from  the  rose,  for  directly  under,  the  tree  was  the  biggest 
bumble  bee  she  had  ever  beheld.  He  ceased  to  “boom,  ”  and,  crawling  to 
a  hole  which  the  bees  had  never  dreamed  of.  Cautiously  entered  Bee-hive 
Palace. 

“Ah  !  The  honey-stealer  !’’  whispered  Apis,  as  she  rapidly  flew  to 
the  hole  and  began  to  fill  it  with  wax.  Other  bees  joined  her,  and  soon 
the  robber-bee  was  waxed  firmly  in.  ' 

But  he  was  quite  unaware  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  so  intent  was  he 
on  his  stolen  meal.  He  was  surprised  when  seized  and  dragged  before  the 
Queen  of  Bee-land,  who  was  surrounded  by  thousands  of  angry  bees. 

“  What  is  your  name  ?  ”  asked  her  majesty,  sternly. 

Bombus.  I  am  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Bumble  Bees,  ’  ’  he  replied. 

“You  are  a  robber — a  honey-stealer  !  What  have  you  to  say  ?  “ 

“Very  little,  your  majesty,”  answered  Bombus,  “except  that  I  am  a 
carpenter  bee,  and  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  saw  a  hole  through  your 
palace  floor  and  steal  the  honey,  which  I  thought  you  would  never  miss.” 

“Why  do  you  not  gather  honey  for  yourself?”  asked  the  Queen, 
indignantly. 

“It  is  too  much  trouble,”  replied  Bombus  with  a  sleepy  boom. 

Her  majesty  regarded  him  with  great  scorn. 

“Bombus,”  she  said,  “with  your  own  voice  you  have  condemned 
yourself.  The  precious  gift  of  life  is  valueless  to  you,  since  you  will  not 
even  work  to  keep  it.  Your  laziness  is  your  doom.” 

Then  she  turned  to  her  soldier  bees. 

“Take  Bombus,  the  robber-bee,  and  wax  him  firmly  in  the  corner  of 
the  hive  until  he  dies  of  hunger. 

And,  in  spite  of  his  angry  booms  of  protest,  the  Queen’s  command 
was  carried  out.  He  was  waxed  to  the  floor,  where  he  remains  to  this 
day  a  dreadful  example  to  lazy  bee-robbers. 


Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
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Nature  Stories 

By  Lillian  C.  Flint,  Minnesota 


The  Birds  That  Go 

Out  on  the  branches  of  the  maple  tree  two 
robins  were  hopping  about. 

It  was  a  little  cool,  but  the  sun  shone 
brightly. 

It  was  the  month  of  September.  The  rob¬ 
ins  were  getting  ready  for  their  journey 
to  the  South. 

They  had  worked  all  summer.  In  June 
one  family  of  birds  was  all  ready  to  fly. 

In  July  the  birds  had  built  another  nest 
and  raised  another  family  of  little  ones. 

In  all  there  were  seven  robins,  those  of 
the  first  family  just  two  months  older 
than  the  younger  ones. 

By  the  last  of  August  the  members  of  the 
whole  family  looked  very  much  alike. 

The  young  birds  were  like  the  father  and 
mother  birds. 

The  father  and  mother  birds  had  worked 
very  hard  getting  worms  out  of  the 
ground  in  the  early  spring. 

Later  they  had  gotten  cherries  and  straw¬ 
berries  and  raspberries. 

All  these  things  they  had  fed  to  their  little 
ones,  and  the  little  ones  had  grown  large 
and  fat. 

They  had  built  two  nests  and  now  most 
of  the  things  that  they  liked  to  eat 
were  gone. 

Their  last  feast  was  from  the  big  bunches 
of  red  berries  that  hung  from  the  moun¬ 
tain-ash  tree. 

The  two  robins  had  just  alighted  on  the 
tree,  when  a  wind  seemed  to  blow  a 
whole  flock  of  bir^s  into  the  branches. 

At  least  forty  robins  from  all  the  country 
about  were  in  the  tree  eating  the  berries 
as  fast  as  they  could. 

They  ate  and  ate,  for  there  was  a  long 
journey  before  them,  and  they  might 
not  be  able  to  find  food. 

When  only  a  few  berries  were  left,  one  by 
one  the  robins  flew  from  the  top 
branches  of  the  tree  and  were  on  their 
way  to  the  South. 

For  two  days  they  flew,  sometimes  alight¬ 
ing  on  the  trees  by  the  way  and  resting 
for  the  night. 

At  last,  tired  and  hungry,  down  they 
dropped  among  the  bushes  where  the 
leaves  are  always  green  and  the  sun 
shines  warm  all  winter. 

Here  they  found  plenty  of  food  and  will 
stay  until' the  warm  soring  tells  them  to 
come  back  to  build  their  nests  again. 


The  Birds  That  Stay 

The  robins  had  gone  South,  where  the  sun 
shines  warm  all  winter. 

But  not  all  the  birds  had  gone  South. 

The  sparrows  never  go  away. 

The  sparrows  can  find  plenty  of  food,  and 
their  warm  feathers  keep  out  the  cold. 

They  eat  the  food  thrown  out  of  the  houses  • 
and  they  eat  the  food  at  the  doors  of 
feed  stores. 

Sometimes  little  children  throw  out  crumbs 
for  them. 

The  sparrow  likes  to  be  with  people. 

There  are  other  birds  that  stay  North  all 
winter  besides  the  sparrows. 

The  red-headed  woodpecker  stays. 

All  day  he  climbs  about  on  the  trees  and 
bores  holes  for  worms. 

When  he  hears  a  worm  crawl  or  stir  un¬ 
der  the  bark,  he  puts  in  his  sharp  bill 
and  takes  the  worm  for  his  breakfast. 

When  it  is  cold  the  woodpecker  goes  to 
her  warm  nest. 

This  nest  is  high  up  on  a  tree,  under  a 
branch. 

It  is  a  deep  hole,  that  the  woodpecker  dug 
in  the  tree  in  the  summer. 

The  little  birds  were  hatched  and  they 
have  gone  away. 

The  branch  over  the  nest  keeps  the  snow 
from  blowing  in. 

The  woodpecker  always  knows  where  he 
can  find  his  breakfast. 

On  a  big  tree  near  a  house  a  little  boy 
nailed  a  piece  of  fat  beef. 

When  the  woodpecker  had  eaten  one  piece 
the  little  boy  put  out  another. 

It  was  much  easier  for  the  woodpecker  to 
eat  this  fat  beef  than  it  was  for  him  to  ^ 
dig  in  the  bark  of  trees  for  worms. 

One  day  the  woodpecker  found  another 
bird  taking  his  breakfast  from  the  fat 
beef. 

This  was  the  blue  jay. 

The  blue  jay  was  a  large  bird.  He  was 
larger  than  a  robin. 

When  the  woodpecker  saw  the  blue  jay 
eating  the  fat  beef  he  waited  until  the 
jay  had  eaten  enough  and  had  flown 
away. 

Then  he  went  and  ate  his  own  breakfast. 

The  little  boy  put  out  food  for  all  the  birds 
as  long  as  the  snow  lasted.  When  the 
snow  melted  they  could  find  food  for 
themselves. 


Primary  Health  Lessons 


By  Lila  B.  Hallock,  Long  Island* 

Brownie  at  School 

A  primary  teacher  in  a  village  school,  calling 
at  the  home  of  one  of  her  pupils,  found  the  lit¬ 
tle  boy  absorbed  in  playing  v/ith  a  queer-look¬ 
ing  object,  that  he  told  her  was  “Brownie.’* 
Examination  led  to  the  discovery  that  Brownie 
was  built  on  the  basis  of  a  stiff  linen  cuff,  rolled 
into  a  cylinder,  that  formed  his  head  and  trunk. 
A  face  was  marked  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
cylinder,  a  fringe  of  fur  hung  from  under  a  cap 

that  fitted  securely 
over  the  top,  and 
strips  of  brown 
broadcloth  served  as 
arms  and  legs.  The 
coat  and  vest  were 
of  brown  and  were 
so  fastened  over  the 
bottom  of  the  cylin¬ 
der  as  to  enclose 
perfectly  Brownie’s 
interior,  that  was 
furnished  with  a 
small,  solid  rubber 
ball.  One  end  of  an 
ironing-board  rest¬ 
ed  on  a  chair  and 
the  other  on  the 
floor,  thus  making 
a  capital  slide  for 
Brownie,  whose  one 
accomplishment  was  to  tumble  downhill  in  a 
manner  wholly  peculiar  to  himself.  Placed  on 
the  top  of  the  slide,  he  commenced  a  series  of 
slow,  dignified  somersaults  that  landed  him  at 
the  bottom,  where  he  lay  for  a  few  seconds, 
quivering  and  kicking. 

The  teacher  watched  the  performance  and 
the  interest  of  the  child,  and  deciding  that 
Brownie  might  serve  other  uses  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  one,  invited  him  to  come  to  school. 

A  call  at  other  homes  that  afternoon  con¬ 
vinced  the  teacher  that  the  toys  laid  down  by 
the  children  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
taken  up  again  so  gladly  at  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon  might  be  used  to  advantage,  occasionally 
at  least,  during  the  intermediate  hours. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  in  school-work  for 
the  annual  “four  lessons  a  week  for  ten  or  more 
weeks  in  a  year”  in  so-called  “physiology.”  The 
teacher’s  grades  were  the  first  and  second.  In 
the  third  grade,  the  health  lessons  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  lessons  on  living  things,  in  which  com¬ 
parisons  were  made  in  a  simple  manner  be¬ 
tween  the  external  parts  of  the  human  body 
and  those  of  lower  forms  of  life.  No  teacher 
has  a  right  to  infringe  on  the  treatment  of  top- 


Drawings  by  Sarah  Shafer 

ics  assigned  to  other  grades,  thereby  robbing 
the  latter  work  of  its  freshness  and  interest. 
The  question  with  this  teacher  was.  With  what 
could  the  first  simple  lessons  on  the  care  of  the 
body  be  associated,  so  as  to  touch  the  pupils’ 
lives  as  closely  as  possible?  Why  not  in  the 
first  and  second  grades  use  the  “make-believe” 
living  things,  and  leave  the  “really  and  truly” 
living  things  intact  for  the  third  grade? 

As  a  result  of  the  calls,  two  more  dolls  were 
invited  to  come  to  school,  and  on  the  day  when 
the  first  lesson  was  to  be  given  three  little  vis¬ 
itors  reposed  quietly  in  the  teacher’s  desk,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  time  for  their  appearance. 

Brownie  was  shown  first.  There  was  laugh¬ 
ter.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  objects  to  be 
shown  for  study,  but  this  one  looked  so  funny. 
He  was  allowed  to.  perform  and  there  was  more 
laughter.  Brownie  was  held  up  quietly  and  the 
pupils  knew  there  was  to  be  a  lesson.  The 
teacher  .knew,  too,  by  the  alert  look  on  the 
faces,  that  answers  would  come  faster  than 
hands  could  be  raised,  and  a  caution  was  given. 

“Does  Brownie  look  like  us?” 

Very  positive  shakes  of  the  head,  then,  “He 
looks  funny” ;  “He  looks  like  Humpty-Dumpty” ; 
“He  looks  like  an  owl,  if  he  had  wings” ;  “He’s 
too  round”;  “His  head  isn’t  round  enough”; 
“He  can’t  stand  up  on  his  legs” ;  “His  eyes  are 
not  like  ours”;  “His  arms  come  from  the  top 
of  his  head,”  were  some  of  the  answers  that 
proved  Brownie  was  not  of  very  close  kin. 

“But  you  have  already  told  me  that  Brownie 
is  like  you.  You  have  said  that  he  has  arms, 
legs,  head,  and  this  large  part  of  his  body  that 
we  call  the  trunk,  but — it  is  true,  each  part  is 
different  from  yours.” 

A  statement  was  written  by  the  teacher  on 
the  board,  telling  the  parts  that  Brownie  had. 
For  a  few  minutes  each  part  was  studied,  and 
one  statement  about  it  was  written  by  the 
teacher,  such  as,  “The  head  is  fiat  on  top”; 
“The  arms  and  legs  are  fiat  and  thin” ; 
“Brownie  hasn’t  any  shoulders”;  and  then  the 
discovery  was  made  that  Brownie’s  body  lacked 
a  very  important  part — it  had  no  neck. 

(It  is  a  great  moment  in  the  life  of  a  child 
when  he  makes  a  discovery  that  is  all  his  own. 
Watch  him  at  an  early  age,  as  he  sits  on  the 
fioor,  confronted  with  his  little  problems  that  we 
may  have  entirely  grown  away  from,  concen¬ 
trating  his  whole  attention  upon  something  that 
he  is  trying  to  do,  possibly  the  fitting  of  one 
little .  oblong  box  into  a  larger  one.  What  if 
we  were  to  interfere  and  do  in  one  second  what 
his  little  hands  are  trying  to  do?  The  child 
would  resent  our  help,  and  justly.  Notice  the 
patience  and  persistence  with  which  he  works. 


*  Ella  B.  Hallock  is  the  author  of  “  Some  Living  Things,”  the  best  text-book  to  be  had  for  primary  lessons  in 
Physiology.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  are  the  publishers. 
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and  the  perfect  satisfaction  when  the  end  is  ac¬ 
complished.  So  it  is  all  along  the  way, — the 
child  does  not  know,  he  cannot  do,  but  we  for¬ 
get  after  he  goes  to  school,  and  especially  in 
the  teaching  of  so-called  physiology,  that  has 
long  been  a  cram-subject,  to  let  him  have  the 
joy  of  finding  out  and  doing  for  himself.  The 
pupil  is  denied  the  pleasure  and  the  gain  that 
come  from  self-effort,  and  more  than  this,  one 
of  the  finest  results  that  come  from  education, 
viz.,  appreciation. 

The  teacher  could  have  told  the  pupils  in  a 

few  seconds  that  their 
bodies  were  composed  of 
five  principal  parts : 
head,  neck,  trunk,  legs, 
and  arms,  but  this  morn¬ 
ing,  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  the  Brownie, 
the  truth  was  perceived 
with  a  new  interest.  The 
pupils  saw  in  familiar 
objects  more  than  they 
ever  had  seen  before, 
more  than  their  lips 
could  tell,  more  than 
they  were  conscious  of 
themselves.  They  looked 
at  each  part  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body  and  saw  it  as 
it  was — its  form  and  po¬ 
sition  more  clearly,  how 
well  it  was  suited  to  its  work,  dimly  perhaps, 
but  on  the  whole  with  a  new  sense  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  its  value.  They  felt  the  advan¬ 
tage  it  is  to  have  a  neck  and  a  well-shaped  head 
that  can  turn  in  every  direction;  to  have  legs 
that  can  support  the  body  and  carry  it  swiftly 
from  place  to  place;  hands  and  arms  that  are 
stiff  enough  and  limber  enough  and  jointed,  so 
that  they  can  do  the  wonderful  work  that  is 
done  in  the  world.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
effect  of  the  discovery  of  any  fact  relating  to 
the  structure  and  work  of  the  human  body,  in 
any  grade,  should  be  to  make  glad  and  thankful 
and  not  morbid.)  ^ 

Another  visitor  was  shown,  little  Ah  Chee, 
for  the  owner  of  her  had  had  “Little  Almond 
Blossom”  read  to  her.  Like  Ah  Chee  in  the 
book,  the  dolly  had  sad  eyes,  and  the  children 
were  sure  she  couldn’t  be  so  very  happy.  It  is 
true,  she  had  a  neck  and  her  head  was  round, 
trunk  oblong,  and  her  arms  and  legs  were 
stronger  than  Brownie’s,  but  she  never  could 
perform  even  like  Brownie  in  her  tight  little 
dress  and  deformed  feet.  It  was  remarkable 
how  many  interesting  facts  the  pupils  knew 
about  Chinese  children. 

A  third  time  the  desk  opened  and  a  little 
lady  came  forth  that  seemed  to  satisfy  every¬ 
body, — a  little  French  doll,  Marie.  Very  pretty 
and  dainty  she  looked  in  her  simple  gingham 
dress.  Here  was  a  dolly  that  looked  more  like 
us  than  any  of  the  others  did.  She  had  head. 


neck,  trunk,  legs  and  arms,  and  she  was  as  full 
of  graces  as  she  was  of  joints. 

“Her  hands  are  clean,  her  hair  is  combed, 
her  dress  and  shoes  are  neat,”  emphasized  the 
teacher,  “why,  possibly  Marie  looks  better  than 
we  do.” 

“She’s  only  a  doll,”  a  boy  blurted  out;  “she 
can’t  do  anything  only  what  we  make  her  do.” 

That  was.  a  good  point,  nevertheless  the 
teacher  said,  “Let  us  see  that  ‘only  a  doll’ 
doesn’t  surpass  us  in  anything  that  we  can  do 
for  ourselves.” 

“What  can  Brownie  do?”  Just  one  thing, 
and  it  was  decided  incidentally  that  he  was 
nicely  adapted  to  tumbling. 

“What  can  we  do?”  No  end  of  things. 

“What  makes  us  so  different  from  the  dolls  ?” 

The  answer  that  is  looked  for  in  primary 
grades  never  comes,  but  always  a  better  one. 
There  was  hard  thinking  for  a  minute,  and  a 
first-year  said,  “7  am  made  of  meat  and  my  lit¬ 
tle  sister  is  made  of  meat.” 

Then  a  little  boy  took  the  cue  and  said  with 
great  finality,  “We  are  made  of  blood  and  skin 
and  bones,  and  dolls  are  made  of  cloth.” 

The  teacher  only  re-stated  their  thought 
when  she  said,  in  substance,  “We  are  alive,  and 
the  dolls  we  have  to  ‘play’  are  alive.  We  eat 
and  drink  and  breathe  and  work  and  play  and 
grow — living  long,  healthy,  happy,  useful  lives, 
if  we  only  take  good  care  of  our  bodies,  keep 
them  clean,  eat  good 
food,  drink  pure 
water,  breathe  plenty  ' 
of  outdoor,  sunshiny 
air,  and  train  every 
part  of  the  body  so 
.  that  it  does  the  best 
work  of  which  it  is 
capable.” 

At  the  close  of  the 
lesson,  the  pupils  were 
required  to  make  sim¬ 
ple  outline  drawings 
of  Brownie,  Ah  Chee, 
and  Marie,  and  to 
write  four  statements, 
one  about  each  of  the 
dolls  and  one  about  the 
human  body. 

Marie  might  have 
been  the  model  doll, 
but  it  was  Brownie  that  received  the  last  long¬ 
ing  look,  and  the  teacher  was  not  slow  to  see 
that  he  did.  When  the  day  came  for  busy- 
work,  each  child  was  supplied  with  a  piece  of 
stiff  buckram  about  nine  inches  long  and  four 
inches  wide,  four  strips  of  cloth  for  legs  and 
arms,  three  pieces  of  cloth  cut  the  right  shape 
for  coat,  vest,  and  cap,  and  a  little  solid  rubber 
ball  that  furnished  the  motor-power  for  Brown¬ 
ie’s  movements.  It  took  several  days  of  the  al¬ 
lotted  time  for  busy-work,  before  the  task  was 
completed  and  each  child  had  the  desire  of  his 
heart. 


Dolls  of  Many  Lands 

By  Anna  J.  Linehan 


Little  Irish  Dolls 

In  the  series  of  dolls  of  many  lands,  this 
month,  are  given  some  typical  costumes  of  Ire¬ 
land.  It  is  true  that  to-day  a  casual  visitor  to 
that  country  might. seldom  see  them  worn  in 
public;  and,  in  fact,  would  observe  no  especial 
difference  between  the  ordinary  costume  of  the 
people  there  and  that  worn  here.  But  this  is 
equally  true  of  every  so-called  national  costume 
thruout  the  civilized  world. 

The  traveler  in  Ireland  to-day  finds  plenty  of 
examples  of  the  costumes  here  described,  tho  to 
do  so  may  necessitate  leaving  the  paths  of  the 
ordinary  tourist. 

The  people  as  a  whole  are  tenacious  of  their 
customs  and  traditions.  The  physical  confor¬ 
mation  of  the  country,  as  well  as  its  geographi¬ 
cal  situation  and  climate,  contribute  largely  to 
this  condition. 

For  centuries  the  women  of  Ireland  were 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  weaving,  dyeing,  knitting 
and  sewing.  The  housewives  wove  their  own 
cloth  from  yarn  that  they  carded  and  spun  from 
wool  that  was  raised  on  their  own  hillsides,  or 


from  flax  grown  at  their  own  doors.  They 
dyed  these  products  with  colors  made  from  ma¬ 
terials  near  at  hand;  such  as  elder  bush,  oak, 
the  root  of  the  blackberry  vine,  rock  lichens, 
saffron,  heather,  periwinkles  and  limpets,  and 
other  vegetable  and  marine  products. 

Since  very  ancient  times  the  Irish  women 
have  been  expert  with  the  needle,  and  have 
taken  much  pride  in  their  sewing  and  embroid¬ 
ering.  In  early  days  needles  were  made  of 
steel, — bronze  ones  having  preceded  them  in 
some  places — and  being  scarce  were  of  great 
value.  The  fine  imposed  by  the  Beehon  Law 
for  stealing  a  needle  was  a  yearling  calf. 

In  those  days  women  carried  little  bags  made 
of  leather,  which  held  a  veil,  handkerchief,  or¬ 
naments  for  the  neck  and  hair,  and  also  needles, 
and  woolen  and  silver  threads  for  embroidering. 
At  that  time  the  embroiderers  worked  from  a 
pattern  drawn  and  stamped  on  leather  by  the 
designer,  thus  making  it  durable.  This  ances¬ 
tral  skill  in  thread-working  finds  expression  to¬ 
day  in  the  Irish  embroideries  and  laces  so  uni¬ 
versally  prized. 

The  Irish  dearly  love  color,  and  give  evidence 
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of  it  in  their  wearing  apparel.  Pictures  of  the 
Irish  in  their  early  days  represent  them  as 
wearing  many  combinations  of  color  at  one 
time.  Sometimes  one  garment  consisted  of 
manj!^  colgrs,  and  no  doubt  the  tartan  plaid  of 
the  Scottish  Highlanders  to-day  is  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  these  designs,  just  as  the  cut  of  the 
Scottish  kilt  is  a  modification  of  that  worn  by 
men  in  Ireland  in  bygone  days,  the  latter  being 
a  one-piece  garment,  falling  from  the  shoulders. 

The  boy  doll’s  costume  consists  of  corduroy 
waistcoat  and  breeches,  dark  cloth  coat,  tall  felt 
hat,  dark  blue  or  black  stockings  and  low-cut 
shoes  with  buckles.  In  cold  or  stormy  weather 
a  frieze  coat  reaching  almost  to  the  ankles  is 
worn.  The  shirt  of  fine  linen  should  have  fine 
tucks  made  with  tiny  stitches.  A  turn-down 
collar  and  silk  tie  are  worn  with  this. 

According  to  the  pattern  given,  the  shirt  may 
be  cut  in  one  piece,  the  under  arm  and  sleeve 
seams  joined.  The  waistcoat  and  trousers  are 
each  in  one  piece,  and  the  waistcoat  having 
shoulder  seams  joined  should  have  gilt  buttons 
to  fasten  it  down  the  front;  and  the  trousers 
should  have  gilt  buttons  at  each  knee. 

The  shoulder  seams  of  the  coat  should  be 
joined,  then  the  sleeves  set  in,  and  the  front 
edges  of  the  coat  turned  back  for  revers. 

The  girl  doll’s  dress  consists  of  very  full  skirt 
gathered  into  the  waistband,  a  plain  round 
waist  buttoning  down  the  front,  white  tie  of  fine 


linen,  white  apron,  also  .of  fine  linen,  and  if  a 
matron,  a  white  cap  with  ruffles  around  the 
border.  For  street  wear  a  cloak  of  dark  cloth 
is  worn.  When  the  cloak  is  long  a  large  hood 
of  the  same  material  as  the  cloak  and  lined 
with  black  satin  is  attached  to  it.  Sometimes 
the  cloak  reaches  only  to  the  waist-line  and  has 
a  shorter  cape  to  the  shoulders. 

Many  of  the  dresses  made  in  this  simple  style 
are  of  saffron  color;  the  cloak  to  be  worn  over 
it  may  be  of  dark  red,  blue,  or  black  cloth.  Out- 
of-doors  the  large  satin-lined  hood  is  drawn  up 
over  the  white  cap.  An  informal  covering  for 
the  head  is  a  gay  handkerchief  or  very  small 
shawl  tied  over  the  cap. 

Like  other  countries  of  Europe,  the  yearly 
fair  is  looked  forward  to  by  young  and  old, 
and  the  punishment  is  severe  indeed  that  would 
cause  a  young  girl  to  remain  at  home,  when  she 
had  saved  her  gay  ribbons  and  prettiest  apparel 
for  that  great  event. 

The  cloak  which  is  worn  so  gracefully  fastens 
at  the  neck  with  a  brooch  or  fancy  buckle.  To 
get  the  required  fullness  the  pattern  should  be 
laid  on  a  double  fold  of  the  goods,  and  the  fold 
will  come  in  the  middle  of  the  back. 

In  making  the  ruffles  for  the  cap,  as  well  as 
the  strings,  hems  and  tucks  of  necktie  and 
apron,  only  the  finest  stitches  should  be  used, 
as  much  care  is  taken  in  making  these  articles 
in  Ireland. 


Primary  Lessons  in  American  History 

By  Anna  Wildman,  Pennsylvania 


Columbus’s  First  Voyage  to 
America 

That  history  should  be  taught  to  little  chil¬ 
dren  by  means  of  stories  every  primary  teacher 
knows,  but  even  these  most  elementary  history 
lessons  should  not  stop  with  the  story.  There 
should  be  a  definite,  well-planned  effort  to  leave 
upon  the  child’s  mind  certain  vivid  impressions, 
these  to  form  a  nucleus  about  which  future 
ideas  can  group  themselves  in  orderly  fashion. 

I  once  heard  a  college  professor  of  history 
say  that  he  hoped  some  time  to  know  enpugh 
about  history  to  be  able  to  teach  it  to  pupils  of 
the  primary  grades.  He  had  a  true  conception 
of  what  is  needful  for  the  task,  and  also  of  its 
difficulty.  The  teacher  should  have  as  clear 
and  full  a  knowledge  as  possible  concerning 
the  events  she  is  to  teach.  She  should  not  sim¬ 
ply  know  them  intellectually.  They  should  be 
to  her  like  a  part  of  her  own  experience. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  teach  the  child  to  say 
that  America  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
1492.  It  is  less  easy  but  far  more  interesting 
to  help  him  go  with  Columbus  on  that  wonder¬ 
ful  voyage  of  discovery. 

In  the  lessons  upon  Columbus  let  the  voyage 
be,  as  it  really  was,  the  central  event.  At  least 
three  lessons,  each  of  which  may  be  divided 
into  parts,  will  be  necessary,  one  to  narrate 
briefly  and  simply  the  facts  leading  up  to  the 
voyage,  one  upon  the  voyage  itself,  and  a  third 
to  teach  one  or  two  of  its  general  results  and 
to  bring  the  life  of  Columbus  to  a  close. 

The  principal  facts  to  be  developed  in  the  first 
lesson  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

More  than  four  hundred  years  ago  the  people 
of  Europe  (point  out  Europe  on  the  globe)  did 
not  know  that  there  were  such  countries  as 
North  and  South  America  nor  that  there  was  a 
Pacific  ocean.  They  did  not  even  know  that 
the  earth  was  round,  tho  some  wise  men  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  was.  They  did  know  that  far  off 
in  the  east  were  lands  called  the  Indies,  rich 
with  gold  and  spices  and  silks  and  many  other 
things  that  they  wished  for  themselves.  They 
knew  this  because  they  had  traded  with  mer¬ 
chants  from  those  countries.  Now,  this  trade 
was  stopped  by  the  fierce  Turks,  who  had  come 
between  Europe  and  the  Indies.  So  the  Euro¬ 
peans  were  trying  to  find  some  safe  way  of 
reaching  the  Indies  by  water.  They  knew  that 
there  was  an  ocean  east  of  Asia,  and  they  knew 
that  the  Atlantic  ocean  stretched  far  away.  But 
they  were  afraid  to  sail  very  far  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ocean.  They  called  it  the  Sea  of  Darkness, 
and  imagined  that  all  sorts  of  strange  and  ter¬ 
rible  creatures  lived  in  its  waters. 


There  was  one  man,  an  Italian  (point  out 
Italy),  who  was  not  afraid.  He  had  read,  had 
talked  with  wise  men,  and  had  thought,  until 
he  felt  sure  that  the  earth  was  round,  that  the 
ocean  east  of  Asia  was  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
that  anyone  who  sailed  far  enough  to  the  west 
could  reach  the  Indies.  His  name  was  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus. 

Columbus  wished  very  much  to  try  this  him¬ 
self,  but  he  was  too  poor.  He  left  Italy  and 
went  to  live  in  Portugal.  There  were  many  bold 
sailors  in  Portugal,  and  Columbus  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  the  king  to  fit  out  vessels  and  send  some 
of  these  men  with  him  on  an  exploring  voyage. 
The  king  was  not  willing,  especially  as  Colum¬ 
bus  asked  large  rewards  for  himself  if  he 
should  succeed. 

At  last  Columbus  went  to  Spain.  The  king 
and  queen  of  Spain  were  named  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  He  tried  to  get  their  help,  but  for  a 
long  time  they  would  not  consent  to  give  it. 
Columbus  was  just  about  to  leave  their  coun¬ 
try,  discouraged,  when  they  sent  for  him  to 
come  back.  The  queen  had  decided  to  help  him, 
and  she  and  the  king  agreed  that  he  should 
have  all  the  reward  he  asked,  in  case  he  found 
the  Indies. 

In  the  second  lesson,  the  number  of  facts 
given  must  vary  with  the  average  age  and  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  pupils.  At  every  point  the  aim  should 
be  to  make  the  child  see  and  hear  and  feel, — 
know,  not  as  one  knows  something  abstract, 
but  with  all  his  senses  and  emotions  —  that 
which  is  presented.  There  is  advantage  rather 
than  harm  in  detail,  if  only  it  be  clear.  This 
lesson  will  need  to  be  divided  into  sections. 
The  children  should  be  closely  questioned  upon 
what  is  taught  them.  Never  say.  Do  you  un¬ 
derstand?  Do  you  see  that  picture?  Ask, 
What  do  you  see? 

Take  the  children  to  the  river  port  of  Palos, 
Spain,  the  little  town  of  a  thousand  or  more 
inhabitants,  with  its  two  main  streets  and  its 
low  white  houses,  lying  in  a  hollow  surrounded 
by  green  hills.  It  is  a  warm  summer  day,  the 
second  of  August,  1492.  Everywhere  is  excite¬ 
ment,  but  especially  down  at  the  wharf,  where 
men  are  getting  all  things  ready  for  what  is  to 
happen  to-morrow.  In  the  harbor  are  three 
vessels,  the  Santa  Maria  —  the  largest  —  the 
Pinta,  and  the  Nina  (Baby).  They  are  so 
small  and  frail  that  nowadays  we  should  not 
think  of  taking  them  far  out  on  the  ocean.  Yet 
these  are  the  three  vessels  in  which  Columbus 
and  his  party  will  set  sail  in  the  morning  to 
try  to  find  the  Indies.  Not  only  are  the  people 
excited,  they  are  very  much  alarmed,  both  those 
who  are  going  and  those  who  are  to  stay  at 
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home.  Indeed,  Columbus  has  had  so  much 
trouble  in  finding  men  to  go  with  him  that  he 
has  had  to  take  some  who  were  let  out  of 
prison  fbr  the  purpose.  Among  the  white 
houses  of  the  town  stands  one  that  is  larger 
than  its  neighbors,  the  home  of  the  Pinzon 
brothers.  Two  of  these  brothers,  who  are  good 
sailors,  have  offered  to  go  with  Columbus.  One 
will  be  on  the  Pinta,  the  other  on  the  Nina, 
while  Columbus  will  have  charge  of  the  Santa 
Maria. 

Before  the  day  is  over,  Columbus  and  his 
men  have  one  very  important  thing  to  do.  They 
must  all  go  to  confession  and  communion  in 
the  church  just  outside  the  town. 

Very  early  the  next  morning  they  have  said 
good-bye  to  their  weeping  friends,  whom  many 
of  them  expect  never  to  see  again,  and  have 
taken  their  places  in  the  boats.  Most  of  them 
are  men  of  dark  complexion  and  dark  hair  and 
eyes,  but  Colurnbus  is  different.  A  large,  tall 
man,  somewhat  stern  yet  pleasant,  he  has  a 
ruddy  face,  blue-gray  eyes,  and  white,  waving 
hair.  He  very  often  wears  a  long,  dark  gown 
tied  at  the  waist  yrith  a  cord,  like  a  monk’s 
gown. 

Half  an  hour  before  the  sun  is  up  the  three 
vessels  pass  down  the  little  river  toward  the 
ocean. 

They  go  first  to  the  Canary  islands,  which 
takes  them  about  twenty  days.  The  Pinta  has 
broken  her  rudder.  Her  owners  were  afraid 
to  have  her  go  on  this  voyage,  and  they  may 
have  broken  the  rudder  on  purpose.  But  it 
does  no  good.  Columbus  cannot  get  another 
boat,  so  the  rudder  must  be  mended.  They  stay 
at  the  Canary  islands  ten  days.  On  the  fifth  of 
September  they  start  out  once  more. 

The  weather  is  calm  and  the  sailing  would  be 
very  pleasant  if  the  men  were  not  so  easily 
frightened.  They  have  a  mariner’s  compass, 
but  do  not  understand  it  very  well,  so  when  the 
needle  does  not  point  the  same  way  as  usual 
they  think  some  evil  spirit  is  at  work.  Colum¬ 
bus  does  his  best  to  quiet  their  fears  and  keep 
up  their  spirits. 

On  September  14th,  the  men  on  the  Nina  see 
a  water  wagtail  and  decide  that  land  must  be 
near. 

Soon  they  come  to  something  very  curious,  a 
great  mass  of  floating  gree:^  weeds  extending 
for  miles  in  the  ocean.  Tliey  are  afraid  the 
ships  will  become  so  entangled  that  they  cannot 
get  out.  After  a  while  they  find  a  crab  and 
some  fish  in  the  weeds ;  then  they  are  sure  that 
they  are  near  land.  Besides,  they  see  large 
flocks  of  birds  in  the  west.  On  September 
19th,  two  pelicans  come  on  board.  Columbus 
keeps  sounding  for  land,  but  his  line  cannot 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

Still  they  sail  on.  Twice  they  are  sure  they 
see  land,  but  it  is  only  some  strange  appearance 
in  the  ocean. 


So  many  birds  are  flying  southwest  that  Co¬ 
lumbus  decides  to  change  his  course,  and  follow 
them. 

By  the  tenth  of  October  his  crews  are  grow¬ 
ing  so  impatient  and  homesick  that  he  almost 
fears  he  may  have  to  turn  back  without  finding 
land  after  all;  but  on  the  eleventh  they  see  in 
the  water  pieces  of  wood,  one  of  them  carved 
by  hand,  and  some  green  land  plants.  At  ten 
o’clock  that  evening  Columbus  sees  a  light  mov¬ 
ing  up  and  down  and  from  side  to  side.  Then 
everybody  begins  to  watch  intently.  At  two  in 
the  morning,  a  sailor  on  the  Pinta  sees  land 
about  five  miles  away.  The  Pinta  fires  a  signal 
gun,  and  all  the  crews  kneel  and  repeat  a 
prayer.  Then  they  take  in  sail  and  wait  for 
break  of  day. 

When  the  light  comes  they  all  see  the  land 
clearly, — a  beautiful  green  island  with  people 
moving  about  on  it.  Then,  while  they  draw 
nearer,  all  is  eager  preparation.  Columbus  puts 
on  his  shining  suit  of  armor  and  over  it  a  crim¬ 
son  cloak.  He  takes  in  his  hand  the  royal  stand¬ 
ard  of  Spain, — a  flag,  quartered  alternately  red 
and  silver,  each  red  field  bearing  a  golden  castle, 
each  silver  field,  a  red  lion.  Each  of  the  Pin- 
zons  takes  a  white  banner,  having  on  both  sides 
a  green  cross,  with  the  letter  F  under  one  arm, 
the  letter  Y  under  the  other,  and  over  each  let¬ 
ter  a  golden  crown.  When  they  are  near 
enough  to  the  land  boats  are  lowered  and  the 
three  leaders,  with  several  other  men,  are 
rowed  to  the  shore.  The  natives,  who  have  a 
copper-colored  skin  and  straight  black  hair,  and 
who  are  naked,  stand  by  and  watch  in  wonder¬ 
ing  awe  while  the  strangers  leave  their  boats 
and  come  toward  them.  Columbus  sets  up  the 
standard  and  the  banners  and  takes  possesion 
of  the  island  for  Spain.  He  names  it  San  Sal¬ 
vador.  He  does  not  know  that  he  has  come  to 
a  new  world.  He  thinks  this  is  an  island  near 
Asia. 

So,  at  last,  after  ten  long  weeks  this  wonder¬ 
ful  voyage  in  search  of  land  is  over — the  most 
wonderful  voyage  since  the  world  began. 

October  12th,  the  date  of  the  landing  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  was  October  21st,  according  to  new 
style. 

In  Mr.  Justin  Winsor’s  “Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus”  will  be  found  a  picture  of  the  coat  of  mail 
worn  by  Columbus  and  also  one  showing  vessels 
used  in  his  time. 

The  most  important  facts  for  the  concluding 
lesson  may  be  stated  thus : 

In  discovering  San  Salvador  Columbus  had 
found  one  of  the  West  India  islands,  islands 
to  which  he  himself  gave  the  name  West  In¬ 
dies  because  he  had  discovered  them  by  sailing 
west.  He  discovered  Cuba  and  Hayti  also  upon 
this  first  voyage. 

Upon  his  return  to  Spain  he  was  received 
with  great  honor.  He  soon  started  out  on  a 
second  voyage,  and  this  time  men  were  eager  to 
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go  with  him.  He  made,  altogether,  three  more 
voyages  and  in  one  of  them  he  reached  the 
mainland  of  South  America.  He  never  *reah 
ized  that  he  had  found  a  new  world.  He  al¬ 
ways  thought  that  he  had  found  a  new  way 
to  the  Indies. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  not  happy. 
He  had  enemies  who  tried  to  harm  him,  and 
the  king  did  not  grant  him  all  the  reward  he 
had  promised.  He  died  poor  and  neglected. 

Yet  nothing  could  lessen  the  greatness  of  his 
first  voyage.  After  he  had  shown  the  way  it 
was  easy  for  others  to  follow,  and  many  did 
follow.  Gradually  they  learned  more  and  more 
about  the  new  world,  until  what  he  had  known 
seemed  very  little  indeed.  But  we  must  never 
forget  that  the  honor  of  being  the  first  belongs 
to  Christopher  Columbus. 

QUESTIONS 

What  year  is  this?  If  we  count  back  four  hundred 
years,  to  what  year  do  we  come?  If  we  count  twenty 
years  farther  back? 

In  1490,  what  did  the  people  of  Europe  know  about 
North  and  South  America?  What  did  they  know  about 
the  Pacific  ocean?  Did  they  know  certainly  the  shape 
of  the  earth? 

In  what  direction  from  them  were  the  Indies?  What- 
valuable  things  could  they  obtain  from  the  Indies?  How 
was  this  trade  cut  off?  What  were  they  trying  to 
find? 

How  did  they  feel  about  venturing  far  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean?  What  did  they  call  it? 

In  what  country  was  Columbus  born? 

What  did  he  think  about  the  shape  of  the  earth? 

How  did  he  believe  the  Indies  could  be  reached?  \ 

Why  did  he  not  try  his  plan  himself? 

Where  did  he  first  go,  on  leaving  Italy? 

What  did  he  try  to  persuade  the  Portuguese  king  to 
do?  Why  would  the  king  not  consent? 

To  what  country  did  he  next  go? 

Who  were  king  and  queen  of  Spain?  Did  they  help 
Columbus  at  first?  When  they  did  agree  to  help  him, 
what  promise  did  they  make? 

From  what  port  did  Columbus  sail  on  his  great  voy¬ 
age?  On  what  day  did  he  set  sail? 

What  kind  of  place  was  Palos?  How  many  vessels 
,had  Columbus?  What  were  their  names?  What  kind 
of  vessels  were  they? 

How  many  men  went  with  Columbus?  Why  did  he 
have  difficulty  in  persuading  men  to  go? 

Were  all  his  men  of  good  class  and  character? 

What  kind  of  hair  and  eyes  and  complexion  had  most 
of  them? 

How  did  Columbus  look? 

Where  did  all  the  men  go  before  they  started  on 
their  journey? 

What  time  in  the  morning  did  they  set  sail? 

What  did  they  see  as  they  began  to  move  down  the 
river?  (Describe  river,  sky,  and  shore.)  What  did 
they  hear?  How  did  the  air  feel? 


When  they  reached  the  ocean,  how  did  it  smell? 
How  did  it  look? 

To  what  islands  did  they  first  go?  Ho^  long  were 
they  on  the  way? 

What  accident  happened  to  the  Pinta?  What  did 
Columbus  believe  about  this? 

How  long  did  they  stay  at  the  Canary  islands? 

What  month  was  it  when  they  set  sail  again?  What 
change  was  taking  place  in  the  temperature  of  the 
weather?  Was  it  calm  or  stormy? 

l^ame  one  thing  that  frightened  the  sailors. 

What  did  they  see  that  made  them  think  they  were 
coming  to  land  before  land  was  near? 

What  did  they  fear  when  they  came  into  the  great 
bed  of  seaweed?  How  did  this  look?  What  did  they 
find  in  it? 

What  kind  of  birds  flew  on  board  one  of  the  vessels 
one  day? 

What  did  Columbus  do  to  find  out  whether  they  were 
near  land? 

Why  did  Columbus  change  his  course  from  west  to 
southwest? 

How  did  his  crew  feel  by  this  time? 

What  signs  of  land  did  they  see  in  the  water  on 
October  eleventh? 

What  did  Columbus  see  at  ten  o’clock  that  night? 
What  did  all  the  men  do  then?  At  what  time  was  land 
first  seen?  Who  saAV  it?  How  far  away  was  it?  What 
did  the  Pinta  do  to  make  the  other  vessels  know  of  her 
discovery?  What  did  the  crews  do  first  of  all?  Then 
what  did  they  do  till  morning? 

In  the  morning,  what  did  they  see  that  the  land  was? 
How  did  it  look? 

When  they  came  nearer,  what  did  they  see? 

In  what  did  Columbus  dress  before  going  on  shore? 

What  did  he  take  in  his  hand?  Describe  it. 

What  did  each  of  the  Pinzon  brothers  take?  De¬ 
scribe  the  banner  of  the  green  cross. 

How  did  they  go  from  their  ships  to  land? 

What  kind  of  people  watched  them  from  the  shore? 
What  did  Columbus  do  after  he  landed? 

What  name  did  he  give  the  island? 

Where  did  he  think  it  was? 

How  long  had  it  been  since  they  left  Spain?  (Ten 
weeks.) 

Why  was  this  a  very  wonderful  voyage? 

What  land  had  Columbus  really  found? 

What  other  island  did  he  discover  on  this  first  voy¬ 
age?  '■ 

Why  did  he  name  his  discoveries  the  West  Indies? 

How  was  he  received  upon  his  return  to  Spain? 

How  many  more  voyages  did  he  make? 

Did  he  ever  know  that  he  had  found  a  new  world? 

What  did  he  always  believe  he  had  discovered? 

What  can  you  say  of  the  last  years  of  his  life? 

Could  any  one  else  claim  as  much  credit  for  crossing 
the  Atlantic  ocean  as  belongs  to  Columbus? 


Little  Stories  About  Little  Things 

By  Louise  D.  Mitchell,  New  York 


The  Little  Tramp 

He  is  a  queer-looking  fellow  and  not  very  at¬ 
tractive.  You  may  even  have  shuddered  when 
you  met  him,  and  perhaps  wanted  to  run  away, 
but  what  he  loses  in  personal  appearance  he 
certainly  makes  up  in  interest  for  Mr.  Snail,  the 
tramp,  is  a  very  interesting  study  among  the 
little  lives  of  the  Under  World. 

Like  most  tramps,  he  is  rather  lazy  and  does 
little,  if  any,  real  work.  In  fact,  he  does  not 
even  have  to  build  his  own  house,  for  it  grows 
all  by  itself,  just  as  he  grows,  and  keeps  pace 
with  him  in  size  as  he  develops.  But  Mother 
Nature  has  given  him  a  very  queer  thing  to  do, 
for  she  has  told  him  that  he  must  carry  his  lit¬ 
tle  house  around  with  him  wherever  he  goes. 
Not  a  bad  idea  for  a  tramp,  is  it,  for  then  he 
will  never  have  to  sleep  out  of  doors  in  the  rain 
or  the  cold,  or  depend  upon  the  charity  of  his 
neighbors. 

Mr.  Snail  has  not  even  been  told  to  look  after 
his  house  himself,  to  see  that  it  does  not  become 
mislaid.  Mother  Nature  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  strap  it  securely  upon  his  back,  where  it  can 
never  fall  off.  She  fastened  it  there  with  a  very 
strong  cord  which  we  call  a  “muscle,”  and 
which  grows  out  of  his  back  and  is  attached  to 
his  little  house  away  up  at  the  top  on  the  inside. 

By  using  this  same  strong  muscle  Mr.  Snail 
can  very  quickly  draw  himself  up  out  of  sight 
into  his  house,  and  even  shut  the  door  tight 
if  an  enemy  tries  to  capture  him.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  seems  to  travel  around  so  much 
this  little  tramp  is  a  timid  creature,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  watching,  watching,  watching,  as  he 
crawls  about.  He  is  very  much  afraid  of  being 
injured,  or,  worst  of  all,  of  being  eaten  alive 
by  his  enemies.  He  is  soft  and  juicy,  and 
would  make  a  hearty  meal  for  any  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  who  happened  to  desire  that  kind  of  food. 
Even  in  the  world  where  you  and  I  live  he  is  con¬ 
sidered  very  good  eating,  and  in  some  countries 
the  people  support  themselves  by  collecting 
snails  and  preparing  them  for  market. 

So  you  see,  in  order  to  protect  himself,  Mr. 
Snail  has  to  be  very  watchful.  But  Mother 
Nature  has  helped  him  a  great  deal  by  giving 
him  the  hard  shell-house  into  which  he  may 
slip  at  the  slightest  indication  of  danger.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  she  has  given  him  a  pair  of  eyes  that 
are  certainly  very  queer,  for  they  are  placed  at 
the  top  of  his  “feelers,”  like  two  bright  lan¬ 
terns  hung  upon  poles.  As  he  carries  these 
“feelers”  erect,  you  can  well  understand  how 
carefully  he  can  search  the  way  before  him 
as  he  travels  along.  The  “feelers”  are  almost 
always  in  motion  and  are  highly  sensitive.  Not 


only  do  they  carry  his  eyes  at  the  tips,  but  they 
seem  almost  to  “feel”  the  air  about  him  in  the 
search  for  obstacles,  or  enemies,  or  food. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  Mr.  Snail  when  he 
is  startled.  He  instantly  draws  down  his  “feel¬ 
ers,”  the  eyes  disappearing  first,  and  pulls  them 
away  down  into  his  head  until  nothing  is  left 
of  them  but  two  round  holes  that  look  very 
much  as  your  glove-finger  looks  after  ygu  have 
pulled  off  your  glove  wrong-side  out.  Then  he 
draws  up  his  soft  body  into  a  small  bunch  and 
seems  to  melt  away  into  his  house  out  of  sight. 

The  method  he  uses  in  traveling  would  seem 
to  you  and  me  both  clumsy  and  wearisome,  for 
Mr.  Snail  has  but  one  foot,  and  this  is  almost 
as  long  as  his  body.  It  begins  just  below  his 
head  beneath  his  body,  and  extends  along  to 
the  back,  finishing  in  a  point.  His  whole  soft 
form  is  covered  with  a  sticky  fluid  that  oozes 
out  of  the  thin  covering  which  we  Will  call  the 
“skin,”  and  smears  everything  it  touches.  As 
his  clumsy  foot  comes  down  and  touches  the 
ground,  this  slimy  fluid  oozes  out  and  leaves  a 
trail  behind  it,  so  that  if  you  or  I  were  looking 
for  him  we  would  only  have  to  find  this  trail 
of  slime  to  know  just  which  way  he  had  gone. 

With  just  one  foot  to  use  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  Mr.  Snail  cannot  move  very  rapidly.  How¬ 
ever,  he  manages  to  get  on  quite  comfortably 
by  resting  this  foot  on  the  ground  and  sliding, 
rather  than  crawling,  along  upon  it,  while  the 
slime  acts  as  a  kind  of  oil  with  which  to  smooth 
the  way  for  him.  Besides  the  two  long  “feel¬ 
ers”  at  the  tips  of  which  are  his  queer  eyes, 
there  are  two  shorter  ones  just  below  the  oth¬ 
ers,  which  serve  him  as  a  nose,  or  two  noses, 
we  might  say  since  there  are  two  of  them,  and 
with  these  he  sniffs  the  air  in  search  of  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  which  are  his  food.  It  is 
thought  that  his  sense  of  smell  is  keener  than 
that  of  his  sight,  for  he  will  often  overlook  ob¬ 
stacles  in  his  way,  while  he  seldom  overlooks 
good  things  to  eat.  Perhaps  he  is  so  intent 
upon  finding  those  good  things  that  he  forgets 
to  keep  the  sight  of  his  lantern-eyes  “trimmed 
and  burning,”  and  so  bumps  into  things  that 
make  him  forget  everything  but  the  quickest 
way  to  get  into  his  shell-house  for  safety ! 

His  mouth  is  a  slit  just  below  the  two  “feeler- 
noses.”  The  lips  are  so  well  developed  that  you 
can  see  that  they  are  lips  by  looking  closely  at 
them.  Inside  of  the  mouth  is  the  veiy  strang¬ 
est  tongue  you  ever  saw.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  another  little  inhabitant  of  the  Under 
World  that  has  one  like  it.  It  is  like  a  long 
narrow  ribbon  fastened  inside  of  the  mouth. 
Hundreds  of  tiny  teeth  are  fixed  upon  its  sur¬ 
face  in  even  rows,  in  a  sort  of  pattern.  When 
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the  tongue  is  worn  away  in  front  it  is  pushed 
forward  by  a  new  growth  from  behind. 

Now  this  curious  tongue  is  really  a  file  with 
which  Mr.  Snail  “files”  or  “saws”  off  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  plants  or  fruits  that  he  is  intend¬ 
ing  to  eat.  I  will  tell  you  how  he  does  it.  He 
rubs  the  sharp  tongue  back  and  forth,  some¬ 
times  on  the  edge  of  the  leaf  or  very  often  right 
thru  the  center,  until  he  has  accumulated  quite 
a  little  of  the  finest  kind  of  leaf  “sawdust,”  and 
this  he  makes  into  a  kind  of  green  mash  or 
mush  which  he  swallows  with  a  good  appetite. 
The  ribbon-tongue  is  worked  by  strong  muscles 
which  pull  it  back  and  forth,  as  he  files  awaj^ 
just  as  the  arm  of  the  carpenter  moves  the 
saw  back  and  forth  thru  the  log  of  wood.  As 
the  tongue  glides  in  and  out  in  this  way,  it 
passes  over  a  kind  of  pad  in  the  mouth,  which 
helps  it  to  work  more  readily. 

Some  of  the  cousins  of  Mr.  Snail  have  used 
these  file-tongues  of  theirs  to  bore  holes  in  the 
hard  shells  of  clams.  The  hole  is  usually  made 
near  the  hinge  of  the  shell  beneath  which  is  the 
softest  part  of  the  clam’s  body.  Mr.  Water- 
Snail  has  been  so  wise  that  he  has  known  just 
the  right  place  to  begin  to  use  his  “file.”  Then, 
too,  the  hole  is  so  round  and  smooth  that  it 
shows  that  he  is  not  only  wise  but  skilful  as 
well. 

Our  Mr.  Snail  has  other  cousins  besides  this 
one  who  lives  in  the  water.  One  of  them  is 
called  the  “slug.”  He  looks  very  much  like  Mr. 
Land-Snail,  only  he  hasn’t  any  handsome  shell 
house.  He  has,  instead,  just  a  small,  flat  disk 
under  which  he  gathers  himself  in  times  of 
danger  and  is  just  about  as  safe  as  you  would 
be  under  an  umbrella  if  a  dog  were  chasing 
you.  But  some  of  the  snail  family  are  worse 
off  than  this,  for  they  have  no  shell  at  all,  not 
even  an  apology  for  one,  and  I  fancy  they  are 
easy  prey  for  a  watchful  enemy.  But  Mother 
Nature  has  done  her  best  for  them  and  has  told 
them  to  creep  out  at  night,  and  where  they  will 
not  be  easily  discovered.  In  winter  these  lit¬ 
tle  creatures  burrow  into  the  ground  and  pull 
the  body  in  until  the  foot  is  even  with  the 
mouth  of  the  hole.  Then  some  of  the  slimy 
fluid  collects  around  the  foot  and  Anally  hard¬ 
ens  there,  making  a  nice,  firm  door  that  shuts 
them  safely  in,  and  there  they  lie  without  food 
until  spring  comes  around  again,  and  taps  on 
their  bedroom  door  and  tells  them  to  hurry  out 
and  get  breakfast. 


The  house  that  has  been  made  for  Mr.  Snail 
is  a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  one,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  inside.  Its  walls  are  of  a  pearly 
substance  that  is  smooth  and  glistening.  On 


the  outside,  at  the  top, — the  “steeple”  of  the 
house — is  a  small  coil  of  the  shell  that  is  the 
very  beginning  of  the  house,  and,  I  might  say, 
the  very  beginning  of  Mr.  Snail,  himself,  for  it 
is  to  this  part  that  the  strong  muscle  of  his 
back  is  fastened.  As  he  grew,  the  house  grew,, 
coil  after  coil,  until  he  had  attained  his  full 
growth.  And  now  you  would  like  to  know  how 
it  grew  all  by  itself,  since  Mr.  Snail  had  very 
little  to  do  with  building  it.  It  all  grew  out 
of  that  slimy  stulf  that  oozes  from  his  body. 
This  sticks  fast  to  the  curled,  or,  sometimes 
straight,  edges  of  the  shell-house  where  it 
touches  his  body,  and  finally  hardens  there  and 
so  by  degrees  builds  the  house  higher  and  higher 
above  him. 

A  very  pretty  story  is  told  about  two  snails, 
and  because  it  is  a  true  story  I  think  that  it  is 
even  prettier.  Once  upon  a  time  two  snails 
were  crawling  thru  somebody’s  garden.  One 
was  a  strong,  healthy  snail,  but  the  other  was 
weak  and  seemed  to  be  sick,  for  it  crawled  very 
feebly  along.  The  garden  was  a  large  one,  but 
the  leaves  and  plants  in  it  were  all  dried  up 
and  dead.  Finally  the  weak  snail  must  have 
said  to  the  strong  one,  “There!  I  cannot  go 
another  step.  Leave  me  here  to  die  alone  and 
go  on  farther,  where  you  can  find  food  and 
comfort.”  And  th-e  person  who  was  watching 
-  them  saw  the  strong  snail  go  off  and  leave  the 
other,  and  he  felt  sorry,  for  it  made  him  think 
of  the  great  law  of  life  that  the  strong  must 
outlive  the  weak  when  the  struggle  for  life  is 
hardest ;  but  he  kept  still  and  watched.  A  long 
time  passed  and  the  weak  snail  stayed  there 
alone,  perfectly  still,  as  tho  he  were  dying. 

Night  came  on  and  The  Person  who  was 
watching  had  to  go  away  and  leave  him  there; 
but  the  next  morning  early  he  hurried  out  to 
the  spot  to  see  if  anything  had  happened,  and, 
sure  enough,  something  had  happened,  for  the 
weak  snail  was  gone!  Had  anyone,  or  any¬ 
thing,  picked  him  up  and  carried  him  away? 
No,  indeed,  for  there  was  the  long,  slimy  trail 
to  show  that  he  had  crawled  away  by  himself! 
But  what  was  so  interesting  to  The  Person  who 
was  watching  was  that  there  was  another  long, 
slimy  trail  beside  it! 

Closely  following  them.  The  Person  traced 
their  journey  along  the  garden  path,  then  off 
one  side  thru  the  grass;  then  away  up  over  a 
stone  wall  and  down  the  other  side  into  a  gar¬ 
den  of  plenty,  where  the  two  good  pals  were 
found  comfortably  filing  away  at  a  nice,  tender 
plant  and  licking  up  the  leaf  “sawdust”  with 
great  delight!  So  you  see  that  even  down  in 
the  Under  World  where  all  the  little  lives  must 
work  and  fight  to  save  themselves,  now'  and 
y  then  we  have  recorded  sweet  stories  of  broth¬ 
erly  devotion,  of  unselfish  kindness,  that  make 
us  wish  we  could  remember  to  be  more  kind  and 
loving  to  each  other,  when  we  have  so  many 
more  opportunities  to  do  good  than  our  humble 
little  brothers  of  these  other  worlds. 


Industrial  Arithmetic  in  the  Primary  School 

By  Harriet  Peet,  State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass. 


There  must  be  sufficient  thoroness  in  number 
work  so  that  the  children  have  power  to  com¬ 
pute  with  some  degree  of  speed  and  accuracy; 
the  facts  required  for  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division  must  be  mastered; 
but  this  is  not  all  that  the  arithmetic  work 
should  accomplish.  The  number  used  in  every¬ 
day  life  is  seldom  stated  for  us  in  problems.  It 
comes  rather  in  situations  where  we  not  only 
have  to  solve  the  problem  but  discover  it  for 
ourselves.  We  picture  in  our  minds  a  whole 
situation  and  then  relate  experience  in  such  a 
way  that  we  can  make  a  necessary  calculation 
and  reach  a  conclusion.  This  is  a  more  compli¬ 
cated  process  than  computing,  and  contains  a 
broader  training.  If  the  number  work  of  the 
schools  is  to  be  practical,  that  is,  if  it  is  to  give 
the  children  power  in  handling  actual  situa¬ 
tions,  the  work  must  be  broader  than  can  be 
found  in  mere  number  as  such.  It  must  be 
number  as  it  arises  and  is  related  to  common 
experiences. 

Of  all  the  means  of  bringing  number  into 
close  touch  with  the  lives  of  the  children,  the 
one  that  seems  best  adapted  to  the  school  is  that 
based  on  industrial  work.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  manual  work  not  only  offers  a  great 
variety  of  number  experience  in  form  study, 
measuring  and  computing,  but  it  gives  the  chil¬ 
dren  a  motive  for  learning  what  ordinarily 
seems  a  task  imposed  upon  them  by  a  tyranni¬ 
cal  teacher.  They  see  a  reason  for  learning 
the  multiplication  tables  and  what  not,  because 
they  need  the  power  to  compute  in  making  toys 
and  other  articles.  This  gives  them  interest 
in  the  work,  makes  them  ambitious  to  learn, 
and  because  of  this,  active  and  independent  in 
acquiring  knowledge. 

Another  important  advantage  in  associating 
part  of  the  number  work  with  the  industrial 
experiences  of  the  children  is  that  the  manual 
work  is  improved.  The  children  do  their  work 
better,  because  they  learn  to  see  the  relation  of 
spaces  and  because  also  they  gain  skill  in  meas¬ 
uring  accurately.  This  leads  to  added  pride 
in  their  work  and  to  respect  for  handicraft, — 
a  thiifg  which  is  fundamental  to  the  welfare  of 
our  country.  To  show  how  much  number  work 
can  improve  the  manual-training  work,  try  the 
children  in  making  a  clock-dial  without  mark¬ 
ing  it  into  quarters  and  twelfths,  and  then  com¬ 
pare  these  dials  with  those  done  with  some  at¬ 
tention  to  mathematical  relations. 

In  order  to  show  how  rich  in  mathematics 
the  construction  of  a  simple  object  is,  examine 
the  pattern  for  a  triangular  box.  Folds  are 
made  on  the  dotted  lines. 

A  pattern  of  the  box  is  shown  the  children. 


*  All  rights  reserved  by  the  author. 


The  sides  each  measure  twelve  inches.  The 
class  discovers  that  the  pattern  has  three  sides, 
and  three  angles ;  it  is  a  triangle ;  the  sides  are 
all  equal;  the  angles  are  equal.  Next  they 
make  an  estimation  of  the  lengths  of  the  sides, 
and  then  measure.  Finally  they  compute  the 
distance  from  a  to  g,  etc.,  and  then  the  peri¬ 
meter  of  the  triangle  in  the  middle  which  forms 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  the  perimeter  of  the 


a 


smaller  triangles,  etc.  A  more  complicated  fig¬ 
ure  offers  richer  opportunities. 

In  all  of  the  work  these  things  should  be 
worked  for : 

1.  Ability  to  measure  and  judge  distances. 

2.  Knowledge  of  form:  lines,  surfaces  and 

solids. 

3.  Power  to  compute.  Knowledge  of  num¬ 

ber  combinations. 

4.  Ability  to  handle  concrete  problems  with 

independence  and  skill.  . 

There  is  danger  in  work  of  this  sort  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  scattering  and  ineffective.  To  correct 
this  tendency  there  must  be  thoro  organization 
and  sufficient  repetition  so  that  the  children  ac¬ 
quire  power  and  are  continually  making  prog¬ 
ress.  To  insure  these  things  the  manual-train¬ 
ing  work  must  at  times  be  adapted  to  the  num¬ 
ber  needs  of  the  pupil.  The  work  must  be  gone 
over  more  than  once.  Using  such  steps  in  an 
exercise  as  the  following  will  help: 

1.  Development  of  number  facts  with  plans 

models  in  patterns. 

2.  Statement  by  children  of  number  facts 

developed. 

3.  Problems  suggested  by  the  work. 

4.  Games  and  abstract  drills  with  the  same 

number  facts. 
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The  following  exercises  given  in  a  second 
grade  illustrate  in  part  how  this  may  be  done : 

RAILWAY  TICKETS 

The  children  -were  each  given  strips  of  paper 
one  inch  wide,  varying  in  lengths;  3,  6,  9,  12, 
15,  and  18  inches.  They  were  told  that  they 
were  to  make  something  which  they  could  use 
in  playing  train  at  home.  They  finally  guessed 
tickets,  and  then  spent  a  minute  or  two  in  joy¬ 
ful  contemplation  of  the  names  they  would 
write  upon  the  tickets.  The  names  suggested 
varied  from  Boston  and  New  York  to  Europe 
and  New  Hampshire. 

The  children  next  estimated  and  measured 
the  lengths  of  their  strips  of  paper,  and  then 
with  the  three-inch  strip  as  a  measure  com¬ 
puted  the  length  of  paper  required  for  differ¬ 
ent  numbers  of  tickets ;  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  This 
involved  the  facts  in  the  multiplication  of  3’s 
to  6x3.  Next  they  told  how  many  tickets 
could  be  cut  from  different  lengths  of  paper; — 
a  six-inch  strip,  for  example,  would  make  two 
tickets.  This  involved  division  facts. 

The  children  measured  and  computed  indus¬ 
triously,  but  the  facts  needed  to  be  reinforced 
by  repetition.  The  pupils  came  to  the  front  of 
the  room  in  groups  when  they  were  ready  and 
told  the  things  they  had  discovered: 

Two  tickets  need  a  strip  of  paper  6  inches 
long. 

A  strip  of  paper  12  inches  long  is  needed  for 
four  tickets  3  inches  long. 

A  strip  of  paper  9  inches  long  is  needed  for 
three  of  the  tickets. 

Five  tickets  require  a  strip  15  inches  long. 

From  a  strip  of  paper  18  inches  long  6  tick¬ 
ets,  can  be  cut. 

From  a  strip  of  paper  12  inches  long  3  tick¬ 
ets  can  be  made,  etc. 

The  next  exei:cise  consisted  in  the  expression 
of  the  same  facts,  with  no  reference  to  the 
tickets. 

4  3"  =  12" 

2  3"  =  6" 

5  3"  =  15" 

6  3"*=  18" 

3  3"  =  9" 

The  children  made  little  problems  like  this : 
Out  of  a  strip  of  paper  9  inches  long  and  one  6 
inches  long,  five  3-inch  tickets  could  be  made. 
After' this  the  strips  of  paper  were  made  into 
tickets,  which  were  labeled  and  carried  home. 

NUMBER  NOTE  BOOKS 

The  children  were  each  given  a  sheet  of  pa¬ 
per  7  inches  by  9  inches,  which  they  folded 
once.  From  this  they  discovered  that  one  sheet 
of  paper  would  make  2  leaves  or  4  pages  of  the 
little  books  which  they  were  to  make.  They 
then  made  their  computations:  2  sheets  would 
make  8  pages;  3  sheets,  12  pages;  4  sheets,  16 
pages,  etc.;  also  that  if  you  wanted  a  book  of 


18"- 

-3" 

6 

12"- 

-3" 

4 

9"- 

-3" 

3 

6"- 

-3" 

2 

15"- 

-3" 

5 

20  pages,  5  sheets  of  paper  would  be  necessary ; 
if  the  book  was  to  contain  16  pages,  4  sheets 
would  be  required;  if  24,  6  sheets,  etc. 

After  these  computa'tions  the  class  made 
statements  as  to  the  various  possibilities  for 
their  books  and  then  decided  on  a  sixteen-page 
book.  The  sheets  were  carefully  folded,  covers 
of  heavier  paper  were  measured  and  ornament¬ 
ed  with  double  lines  drawn  in  one  inch  from  the 
edge  with  wax  crayons.  The  children  then 
wrote  their  tables  in  them  without  answers  and 
studied  them  from  day  to  day.  The  books 
seemed  to  give  dignity  to  the  subject  of  arith¬ 
metic  in  the  minds  of  the  children.  They  were 
a  source  of  great  pride  and  joy.  The  number 
facts  learned  in  making  the  books  were: 


2  4's  =  8 

4  4’s  =  16 

3  Fs  =  12 

5  4’s  =  20 

6  4’s  =  24 


24 -f- 4  6 

16^4  4 
12-^4  3 
20 -f- 4  5 
8-^4  2 


The  tables  written  in  the  books  were  similar, 
only  the  answers  were  omitted. 

grandfather’s  clock 


The  Dial. — Circles  2  inches  in  diameter  were 
cut  from  white  paper.  The  circumference  was 
divided  into  quarters  and  then  each  quarter 
into  thirds.  This  was  to  enable  the  children 
to  place  the  Roman  numerals  in  the  proper  po¬ 
sition.  The  children  then  spent  several  recita¬ 
tions  in  the  study  of  time.  They  made  state¬ 
ments  of  this  order: 

Four  hours  after  eleven  o’clock  it  is  three 
o’clock. 

Nine  hours  after  ten  o’clock  it  is  seven 
o’clock. 

In  half  an  hour  there  are  30  minutes. 

In  quarter  of  an  hour  there  are  15  minutes. 

In  three-quarters  of  an  hour  there  are  45 
minutes.  , 

Ten  minutes  after  quarter-past  three  it  is  25 
minutes  past  three. 

Thirty  minutes  after  quarter-past  twelve  it 
is  quarter  to  one. 

The  Case  to  the  Clock. — The  children  planned 
to  make  the  clock  3  inches  wide,  2  inches  deep, 
and  7  inches  high.  They  calculated  the  length 
and  width  of  the  paper  necessary  for  it,  drew 
the  necessary  outline  on  heavy  brown  drawing- 
paper,  drew  dotted  lines  to  indicate  the  folds, 
after  which  they  made  careful  measurements 
for  the  top  of  the  clock  and  for  the  little  door. 
This  took  a  great  deal  of  measuring  and  com¬ 
puting.  After  this  they  cut  the  clock  out,  pasted 
in  the  dial  and  fastened  the  case  together. 

{To  he  continued..) 

Do  Your  Best 

Little  boy,  little  girl. 

Never,  never  rest; 

Do  whate’er  you  can. 

And  always  do  your  best. 


Hints  and  Helps 

Plans,  Methods,  Devices,  and  Suggestions  from  the  Workshops  of  Many  Teachers 


This  feature,  originally  planned  for  these  pages,  has  proved  so  popular  with  teachers  that  it  has  been  cop¬ 
ied  by  nearly  every  educational  periodical  in  the  country.  Teachers  Magazine  will  continue  to  publish  the 
best  to  be  had  for  this  department.  The  Editor  would  like  nothing  better  than  that  he  might  be  able  to  visit 
the  schoolrooms  of  every  one  of  the  hundred  thousand  teachers  who  read  this  Magazine.  What  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  good  things  he  would  find!  But  that  cannot  be.  The  next  best  thing  is  to  have  the  teachers  aid 
each  other  by  writing  out  the  devices  and  plans  and  thoughts  that  have  proved  most  helpful  to  them.  Will  you 
not  contribute  from  the  store  of  your  experience?  A  good  book  will  be  sent  for  every  contribution  accepted. 


A  Number  Device  for  Beginners 

Draw  a  circle  one  foot  in  diameter  on  the 
floor.  Draw,  radiating  from  this,  eight,  ten, 
or  twelve  lines.  The  children  form  a  circle  out¬ 
side  of  this,  while  one  child  stands  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  on  the  small  circle.  The  center  child  is  the 
one  being  tested  (usually  select  the  most  doubt¬ 
ful  ones). 

For  instance,  have  the  center  child  choose  one 
child  to  stand  on  the  end  of  each  radiating  line, 
then  ask,  “How  many  are  chosen?” 

They  may  do  the  actual  counting  if  in  doubt. 
Have  the  center  child  send  one-half,  one-third, 
two-thirds,  one-fourth,  etc.,  of  the  chosen  chil¬ 
dren  into  outer  circle  again.  Ask  that  he  choose 
one  child  to  stand  on  all  the  lines  except  five, 
six,  seven,  or  eight,  as  you  wish.  Then  for 
other  tests  ask  that  he  choose  two  times  three 
children,  three  times  two  plus  one,  two  times 
four  minus  three,  etc. 

Many  similar  number  stories  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  manner.  The  more  backward 
children  are  aroused  and  interested.  They  will 
better  understand  the  combinations.  By  means 
of  this  device  the  teacher  may  know  wherein 
the  child  is  most  deficient  in  his  number  work. 

Minnie  Owen. 


Devices  Used  with  a  Second  Grade 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  of  a  little  device  which 
I  have  found  very  helpful  in  teaching  spelling 
to  my  second  grade.  After  the  words  which  are 
written  on  the  board  have  been  studied  we  have 
a  brisk  oral  review  before  writing  them. 
“Waldo,  spell  s-p-r-i-ng.”  Waldo  pronounces, 
sounds  and  then  spells  the  word.  All  close  eyes 
and  write  “spring”  in  the  air.  With  eyes  open, 
children  and  teacher  write  words  in  the  air, 
teacher  uses  her  left  hand.  This  requires  some 
practice,  for  it  seems  at  first  just  like  writing 
backwards.  I  write  a  word  in  the  air  and  the 
children  tell  what  word  it  is. 

The  disorderly  condition  of  the  desks  and 
floor  bothered  me,  until  one  day  in  despair  I  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  desk  as  the  house  and  the  aisles  as 
the  yard.  Since  then  each  child  has  taken  as 
much  pride  in  the  appearance  of  his  house  and 
yard  as  any  property  owner  does.  I  frequently 
go  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  when  least  expected. 
New  York.  Anna  Marie  Jones. 


Completing  Sentences 

Many  of  the  hints  and  helps  in  the  Teachers 
Magazine  I  have  found  most  practical.  This 
is  offered  in  the  hope  that  it  will  prove  of  some 
help  on  the  question  of  busy  work  for  the  little 
ones : 

On  large  sheets  of  paper  I  write  incomplete 
sentences,  and  have  the  children  complete  the 
meaning  by  adding  a  picture,  which  must, be  cut 
out,  colored,  and  pasted  on.  For  instance,  I 
write,  “I  see  a  ....,”  and  in  the  space  at  the 
end  may  be  pasted  a  picture  of  a  girl,  a  boy, 
an  animal,  etc.  The  sentences  may  be  merely 
unconnected  ones  or  may  be  arranged  so  as ‘to 
form  a  story. 

Wisconsin.  Clara  Blakewell. 


A  Notebook  for  Poems 

We  have  monthly  public  rhetoricals  in  our 
school.  I  have  found  that  a  five-cent  notebook 
with  the  pieces  copied  in  it  is  helpful  both  for 
the  rehearsals  and  the  exercises.  To  save  time 
I  have  a  sheet  of  carbon  paper,  and  make  the 
copy  in  my  book  at  the  same  time  that  I  copy 
the  pieces  to  hand  to'  the  children.  The  book  is 
very  convenient  for  the  next  year’s  work. 

New  York.  Helen  Ensign. 

Other  “Hints  and  Helps”  will  be  found  on 
page  vii. 


The  Mission 


Of  those  corpuscles  in  your  blood  that  have  been  called 
“Little  Soldiers,”  is  to  fight  for  you  against  the  disease 
germs  that  constantly  endanger  your  health.  These 
corpuscles  are  made  healthy  and  strong  by  the  use  of 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 

This  medicine  effects  its  wonderful  cures,  not  simply 
because  it  contains  sarsaparilla,  but  because  it  combines 
the  utmost  remedial  values  of  more  than  twenty  different 
ingredients — roots,  barks,  herbs,  etc. — each  greatly  strength¬ 
ened  and  enriched  by  this  peculiar  combination.  There  is 
no  rcAl  substitute  for  it.  If  urged  to  buy  any  preparation 
said  to  be  “just  as  good”  you  may  be  sure  it  is  inferior, 
costs  less  to  make,  and  yields  the  dealer  a  larger  profit. 

Begin  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  today  in  the  usual 
liquid  form  or  in  chocolated  tablets  known  as  Sarsatabs. 
100  doses  One  Dollar. 
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si:pti:mbi:r 

SIGHT 

September  sight  is  clearest. 
Summer  rest  does  the  work.  The 
teacher  knows  it.  Freshened  in 
body  and  spirit^  he  is  better  able 
to  see  the  value  of  the  material 
he  has  to  cope  with,  better  able  to 
judge  of  children  and  texts— and 
the  work  they  will  do.  Use  your 
freshened  vision.  Look  into  the 
new  books.  You*  will  see  their 
worth  now,  as,  with  weary  vision, 
you  would  never  see  it  at  the  end 
of  a  hard  season. 

MACE’S 

PRIMARY  HISTORY 

Stories  of  Heroism 

One  of  the  most  delightful  histories  ever 
written  for  children.  “It  makes  history 
irresistibly  attractive,  it  is  sure  to  fire  the 
student  with  patriotic  zeal  for  further  histor¬ 
ical  study.”  Lillian  Mead  Cheney, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  “There  isn’t  any 
twaddle  about  it,  but  human  history  full  of 
appeal  to  children.”  William  Bray, 
Department  of  Botany,  University  of  Syra¬ 
cuse.  “I  cannot  see  how  any  child  getting 
hold  of  the  book  could  fail  to  read  it,  or 
fail  to  get  a  vivid  idea  of  good  Americanism 
from  it.” — ^J.  Herbert  Low,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Price,  65  cents. 

CANTERBURY 

PILGRIMS 

{Canterbury  Classics') 

In  the  story  of  the  immortal  pilgrimage 
retold  by  Katherine  Lee  Bates,  of  Welles¬ 
ley  College,  children  have  an  addition  to 
their  literature  which  is  not  only  valuable, 
but  one  full  of  charm  and  beauty.  This 
interpretation  in  verse,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind,  is  unusually  successful  in  conveying 
the  great  author  s  thought.  Miss  Bates’  con¬ 
densations  are  models  in  their  way,  full  of 
animation  and  spirit,  carrying  on  the  story 
in  a  most  admirable  style.  Throughout 
they  hold  the  interest  of  the  original  with 
the  added  attraction  of  easier  reading.  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  Angus  MacDonnell.  Bound 
in  brown  cloth.  Price,  40  cents. 

THE  CENTURY 
SPELLING  BOOK 

By  J.  B.  Aswell,  Joe  Cook  and 
S.  G.  Gilbreath 

Something  new  in  a  spelling  book.  It 
is  of  interest.  teach  the  children, 

honu  to  spell — a  vital  matter  just  now 
when  business  men  are  in  a  (Quandary  over 
just  that  question— they  spell f” 
The  Century  book  will  teach  them  be¬ 
cause  there  are  no  fads  about  it,  because  the 
authors  emphasize  these  things  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  backbone  of  a  good  spelling  book 

namely,  choice  of  words,  grading,  cor- 
rect  pronunciation,  and  the  proper  use  of 
words.  For  word  teaching  it  is  the  best 
thing  written.  Well  printed  and  bound. 
Price,  25  cents. 

RAND  McNALLY  &  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


Race  of  the  Flowers 

The  trees  and  the  flowers  seem 
running  a  race. 

But  none  treads  down  the 
other; 

And  neither  thinks  it  his  dis¬ 
grace 

To  be  later  than  his  brother. 

Yet  the  pear  tree  shouts  to  the 
lilac  tree, 

“Make  haste,  for  the  Spring 
is  late!” 

And  the  lilac  tree  whispers  to 
the  chestnut  tree. 

Because  he  is  so  great, 

“Pray  you,  great  sir,  be  quick, 
be  quick. 

Far  down  below  we  are  blossom¬ 
ing  thick!” 

Then  the  chestnut  hears  and 
comes  out  in  bloom — 
White,  or  pink,  to  the  tip-top 
boughs — 

Oh,  why  not  grow  higher, 
there’s  plenty  of  room. 
You  beautiful  tree,  with  the 
sky  for  your  house? 

Then  like  music  they  seem  to 
burst  out  together. 

The  little  and  the  big,  with  a 
beautiful  burst; 

They  sweeten  the  wind,  they 
paint  the  weather. 

And  no  one  remembers  which 
was  first; 

White  rose,  red  rose. 

Bud  rose,  shed  rose, 
Larkspur,  and  lilac,  and  the 
rest. 

North,  south,  east,  west, 
June,  July,  August,  Sep¬ 
tember! — 

Ever  so  late  in  the  year  will 
come. 

Many  a  red  geranium. 

And  sunflowers  up  to  Novem¬ 
ber! 

Then  the  Winter  has  over¬ 
taken  them  all. 

The  fogs  and  the  rains  begin 
to  fall. 

And  the  flowers  after  running 
their  races. 

Are  weary  and  shut  up  their 
little  faces. 

And  under  the  ground  they  go 
to  sleep. 

Is  it  very  far  down?  Yes, 
ever  so  deep. 

— Selected. 


The  Lost  Balloon 

Up,  up,  ’way  up  in  the  air 
My  dear  little  balloon  went 
flying. 

Perhaps  you  think  that  I  don’t 
care. 

But  it  was  new. 

And  it  was  blue. 

And,  oh,  I  feel  like  crying! 

Up,  up,  ’way  up  in  the  sky. 

It  never  heard  me  calling. 

It’s  dropping  now,  and  that  is 
why 

Some  other  boy 
Will  see  my  toy. 

And  catch  it  while  it’s  falling ! 

— Alice  Van  Leer  Garrick,  in 
The  Youth’s  Companion. 


Katy-Did 

Just  beyond  the  rows  of  bees, 
In  my  orchard  quite  near  by, 

Katy  lived  among  the  trees — 
Little  Katy,  weak  and  shy. 

“Katy  did!  she  did!  she  did!” 
Oft  I  heard  her  neighbors 
say; 

Sometimes  in  the  woods  they 
hid, 

Sometimes  in  the  fields  were 
they. 

Soon  as  twilight,  soft  and  gray. 
O’er  the  earth  her  mantle 
threw. 

Blotting  out  the  light  of  day. 

All  the  summer  thru — 

Such  a  din  you  never  heard 
As  the  little  gossips  made; 

“Katy  did!”  no  other  word 
From  the  woods  or  mossy 
glade. 

“Katy  did!  she  did-did-did!” 
Mocked  the  naughty  little 
elves ; 

Every  night  ’twas  “Katy  did!” 
Not  a  word  about  themselves! 

Fireflies  brought  their  lamps  to 
see 

What  it  was  that  Katy  did; 

Beetles  flew  from  tree  to  tree; 
Crickets  laughed — and  Katy 
hid. 

When  I  asked  what  Katy  did, 
-Still  more  shrill  the  voices 
grew 

With  their  ceaseless  “  Katy 
did!  ”— 

What  she  did,  I  never  knew! 

— Sarah  E.  Sprague,  in  School 
Education. 
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with  you.  As  a  school  teacher  once  said, '  ‘  They  are  so  dependable. 


The  elephant  is  one  of  the 
wisest  of  animals,  he  has  a 
wonderful  memory,  and  never, 
forgets  to  take  a  DIXON 
PENCIL  in  his  trunk. 

All  school  teachers  should 
take  pattern  from  this  .intelli¬ 
gent  animal  and  see  that  the 
children  under  their  charge  are 
supplied  with  the  proper  tools 
with  which  to  do  their  work 
well. 


If  you  want  an  extra  large  supply  of  pencils  from  which  to 
choose,  send  us  16c.  in  stamps  and  they  will  be  sent  you. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company, 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


N  most  countries  pupils 
walk  to  school,  in  others 
they  ride  or  drive.  The 
illustration  shows  how 
they  probably  go  in 
countries  where  walking  would 
be  slow  and  tedious. 


BUT  NO  MATTER 
WHETHER  YOU  ARE 
GOING  TO  SCHOOL 
OR  ARE  OUT  AFTER 
BIG  GAME  YOU 
ALWAYS  WANT  A 
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Arithmetic:  Second  Year 

Teacher's  Work. — Hektographed  copies  of 

the  following  are  distributed  to  the  class. 

The  picture  of  a  toy  bank  is  put  upon  a  sheet 

of  paper  with  the  following  examples: 

John  got  a  bank  from  his  uncle  as  a  birth¬ 
day  present. 

1.  His  uncle  put  into  it  4  dimes  and  a 
nickel.  How  mueh  money  was  in  the 
bank  ? 

2.  John  took  out  10  cents  to  buy  a  ball. 
How  much  was  left  in  there  ? 

3.  His  father  gave  him  12  eents  to  put 
into  it  on  Saturday.  How  mueh  had 
he  in  it  then  ? 

4.  He  took  out  3  cents  for  marbles  and  4 
cents  for  candy.  What  was  left  in 
there  ? 

5.  On  his  mother’s  birthday  he  bought 
her  some  flowers  for  20  eents.  How 
mueh  remained  in  the  bank  ? 

6.  He  went  errands  and  got  5  cents,  he 
sold  papers  and  got  25  eents,  which  he 
put  into  the  bank.  How  much  in  it  ? 


“Come  along,  my  little  chicks. 
I’ll  take  a  walk  with  you.” 
“Hollo!”  said  the  barn-door 
cock; 

“Cock-a-doodle-doo !” 

— Aunt  Effie’s  Rhymes. 


The  Rainbow  Fairies 

Two  little  clouds  one  summer- 
day 

Went  flying  thru  the  sky. 
They  went  so  fast  they  bumped 
their  heads, 

And  both  began  to  cry. 

Old  Father  Sun  looked  out  and 
said, 

“O,  never  mind,  my  dears. 

I’ll  send  my  little  fairy  folk 
To  dry  your  falling  tears.” 

One  fairy  came  in  violet. 

And  one  in  indigo. 

In  blue,  green,  orange,  red, — 
They  made  a  pretty  row. 
They  wiped  the  cloud  tears  all 
away. 

And  then  from  out  the  sky 
Upon  a  line  the  sunbeam  made 
They  hung  their  gowns  to  dry. 
— Lizzie  M.  Hadley. 
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Normal  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  School  of  Fine  Arts 

This  Conservatory  is  conducted  after  the  manner 
of  the  best,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 
It  offers  a  complete  musical  education  at  a  reason¬ 
able  rate.  The  courses  of  study  embrace  all  that 
is  necessary  to  acquire  a  thorough  musical  educa¬ 
tion— Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin  or  other 
Orchestral  Instruments,  Theory  of  Music,  etc. 

Public  school  music  is  a  strong  feature  of  one  of 
the  courses,  making  this  Conservatohy  an 

Ideal  School  lor  Supervisors 

Graduates  as  Supervisors  of  Public  School  Music 
are  in  great  demand.  Write  for  circular  and  full 
particulars  as  to  rates.  Address 

HAMLIN  E.  COGSWELL,  Mus.  M.,  Director, 

Box  D  ,  Indiaha,  Pa. 


QLEI^N’S 

Sulphur 
Soa.p  — I 


Clears  the  complexion, 
whitens  the  hands  and 
is  a  time-tested  remedy 
for  skin  diseases. 


Sold  by  HiD’f  Hair  and  Whiaker  Dye, 

druggists.  black  or  brown,  50c. 


The  Clucking  Hen 

“Will  you  take  a  walk  with  me. 

My  little  wife,  to-day? 

There’s  barfey  in  the  barley 
field. 

And  hay-seed  in  the  hay.” 

“Oh,  thank  you!”  said  the  cluck¬ 
ing  hen; 

“I’ve  something  else  to  do; 

I’m  busy  sitting  on  my  eggs; 

I  cannot  walk  with  you.” 

“Cluck,  cluck,  cluck,  cluck!” 

Said  the  clucking  hen; 

“My  little  chicks  will  soon  be 
hatched ; 

I’ll  think  about  it  then.” 

The  clucking  hen  sat  on  her 
nest, — 

She  made  it  in  the  hay, — 

And  warm  and  snug  beneath  her 
breast 

A  dozen  white  eggs  lay. 

“Crack,  crack!”  went  all  the 
eggs; 

Out  dropped  the  chickens 
small. 

“Cluck!”  said  the  clucking  hen; 

“Now  I  have  you  all. 


PUBLISHED  THIS  MONTH 

Litre  People  IvEmiiEiiE 

A  New  Series  of  Geographical  Readers 
Based  on  Child  Life  in  Foreign  Countries 
By  Etta  Blaisdell  McDonald  and  Julia  Dalrymple 

Volumes  Ready: 

KATHLEEN  IN  IRELAND  (fourth  year) 
MANUEL  IN  MEXICO  (fifth  year) 

UME  SAN  IN  JAPAN  (sixth  year) 
RAFAEL  IN  ITALY  (seventh  year) 

Per  volume,  60  cents;  Price  to  Schools,  40  cents 
Illustrated  in  color  and  from  photographs 


E  Readers 

The  most  attractive  and  well  graded  of  the  newer  primary  series. 
Child  interest;  abundant  reading- matter;  unhackneyed  material. 

THE  WIDE  AWAKE  PRIMER  -  -  30  Cents 

THE  WIDE  AWAKE  FIRST  READER  30  Cents 
THE  WIDE  AWAKE  SECOND  READER  35  Cents 
THE  WIDE  AWAKE  THIRD  READER  40  Cents 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  BOSTON 
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Like  the  Minute  Men 

Long  ago,  our  teacher  says. 
The  sturdy  Minute  Men 
Were  ready  at  a  moment’s  call 
To  battle  bravely  then. 


Like  little  Minute  Men  today 
Let’s  battle  with  our  schoolroom 
When  duty  calls  we  hear, 
tasks 

Thru  all  the  busy  year. 

— Selected. 


Plan  to  use  them  in  your  school  the  very  first  of  the 
new  school  year  in  September 

UPQ  s 

lib  ^ 

ONE  CENT  EACH 

Smaller,  Half  Cent  Size,  3x3/^.,  Larger,  Five  .Cent  Size,  10x12. 

Bird  Pictures  in  Colors,  7x9.  Two  Cents  E-ach  for  13  or  more. 

Large  Pictures  for  Framing.  22  x  28,  including  margin.  75  Cents  each. 

8  for  $5.50. 

Send  three  two-cent  stamps  for  Catalogue  of  1000  miniature  illustra- 
ations,  two  Pictures  and  a  Colored  Bird  Picture. 

The  Perry  Pictures  Company 

BOX  16,  MALDEN,  MASS. 

A  Geography  Game 

During  the  week  I  write  some  of  the  most  im- 


inspired 


with 
—  at 


his 

her 


surroundings, 
feet  and - 


he  laid  his 
-  to  heal  his 


13 


portant  geography  questions,  with  answers,  on  wound,  and  be  his  wife.  A  vivid 
pieces  of  cardboard  about  2^  by  4  inches.  And 


15 


on  Friday  afternoons  we  play  games  with  them, 
the  same  as  the  game  of  “Authors.”  I  find  that 
the  children  not  only  look  forward  with  great 
pleasure  to  Friday  afternoons,  but  they  remem¬ 
ber  the  geography  lessons  well,  and  seem  to 
take  great  interest  in  them. 

New  York.  C.  Belle  Brazie. 
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- ’s.  cheek,  her  - 

16 

with  a  sweet  sigh  of  joy,  and  she 
and  named  the  day. 

Her  dearest  friends,  - ,  - 


17 

said 


-  fiamed 
parted. 


“yes,” 


and 


18  19  20 

were  invited  to  stand  up  with  her,  and  gowned 

fn  robes  of  pale  - ,  and  hats  of  - , 

21  22 

- ,  accompany- 


23 


they  made  a  trio  of 
ing  the  fair  bride  all  in  white,  pale  as  a 
carrying - 


24 
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A  Nevada  Plan 

I  use  a  little  device  in  my  school  which  the 
children  enjoy  and  probably  some  other  teacher 
might  find  profitable.  I  have  a  set  of  twenty- 
four  cards  with  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  on  each, 
omitting  X  and  Z.  These  are  used  like  number 
fiash  cards.  I  hold  them  before  the  class;  as 
each  letter  appears  the  pupil  thinking  of  a  city  started  oft  on  their  wedding  jour- 

all  the  company  throwing  after  them  a 


26 

his  friend  - 


met  her  at  the  chancel  with 
- ,  and  the  knot  was 


beginning  with  the  letter  first,  and  locating  it, 
wins  the  card.  The  one  holding  the  greatest 
number  of  cards  wins  the  game. 

This  encourages  the  rapid  location  of  many 
important  places  which  otherwise  might  be 
overlooked,  and  is  a  very  pleasant  drill,  as  it  is 
a  change. 

Nevada.  Mary  A.  Snare. 


ney, 

shower  of  rice  and 
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A  Floral  Romance 

My  friend, - ,  so  called  because 

1 

such  a  dear  fellow,  always  wore  a 
- on  his  lapel,  vowing  he  would  never 


he  was 


but  when  he  met 


marry ; 
he  no  longer  had  the  same 


and 


was  no  vain 


Now 

but 


1. 

Sweet  William. 

15. 

Pink. 

2. 

Bachelor’s  Button. 

16. 

Black-eyed  Susan. 

3. 

Daisy. 

17. 

Tulips. 

4. 

Black-eyed  Susan. 

18. 

Lily. 

5. 

Heartsease. 

19. 

Rose* 

6. 

Sweet  William. 

20. 

Violet. 

7. 

Coxcomb. 

21. 

Lilac. 

8. 

Daisy. 

22. 

Heliotrope. 

9. 

Marigold. 

23. 

American  Beauties. 

10. 

Black-eyed  Susan. 

24. 

Lily. 

11. 

Four-o’clock. 

25. 

Bride’s  Roses. 

12. 

Matrimony. 

26. 

Sweet  William. 

13. 

Bleeding-heart. 

27. 

J  ack-in-the-Pulpit. 

14. 

Aster. 

28. 

Lady-slippers. 

6  ^  , 

he  fancied  that  both  maidens  looked  on  him  with 
- was  rich,  and  he  had  said  he 


favor ;  but  — 
would  never 
attention  to 


10 


One  afternoon  just  at 
sat  in  the  shelter  of  the 


so  he  turned  his 


while  they 


11 


vine  on  the  porch. 


12 


Aid  digestion  by  taking  Dvspenlets.  They  act  quickly.  P.easant 
sugar-coated  tablets.  10c.  All  druggists. 
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Murine  Relieves  the  Eye 

when  Irritated  by  Chalk  Dust  and  Eye  Strain,  incident 
to  the  average  School  Room.  A  recent  Cen^s  of  New 
York  City  reveals  the  fact  that  in  that  City  alone, 
17,928  School  Children  needed  Eye  Care.  Why 
Murine  Eye  Remedy  For  Red,  Weak,  Weary,  Watery 
Eyes,  Granulation,  Pink  Eye  and  Eye  Strain.  Murine 
Doesn’t  Smart;  Soothes  Eye  Pain.  Is  Compounded  by 
Experienced  Physicians;  Contains  no  Injurious  or  Pro¬ 
hibited  Drugs.  Try  Murine  For  Your  Eye  Troubles; 
You  Will  Like  Murine.  Try  It  In  Baby’s  Eyes  for 
Scaly  Eyelids.  Druggists  Sell  Murine  at  50c.  The 
Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago,  Will  Send  You  In¬ 
teresting  Eye  Books  Free. 

Trial  Bottle  Free,  to  any  Teacher  sending  Card. 
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SPECIAL  LIMITED  OFFER 

To  Readers  of  the  TEACHERS’  MAGAZINE 


Let  U8  send  you  the  40  magnificent  volumes  of  the  IMPERIAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  and  DICTIONARY  to  your  own  home  FREE. 

We  want  you  to  see  this  magnificent  work.  And  here  is  the  reason ; 

30  Cents  on  the  Dollar 

We  are  offering  this  work  at  30c  on  the  dollar— positively  at  30c  on  the  dollar — 
because  some — a  few — of  the  books  are  SLIGHTLY  (very  slightly)  rubbed.  They 
are  not  second-hand,  but  brand  new,  rubbed  only  slightly  in  the  shipping  rooms — only 
2  or  3  volumes  in  the  40  volume  set.  One  can  scarcely  notice  the  rubbing,  and  we 
want  to  prove  to  you  that  you  can  scarcely  notice  it.  That  is  whv  we  want  to  send 
you  this  work  free  prepaid  to  your  home.  You’ll  have  to  hunt  to  find  a  single  scratch 
in  a  single  volume. 

We  know  that  we  are  offering  an  absolutely  unparalleled  bargain — a  bargain  such 
as  has  never  before  been  heard  of  in  the  whole  history  of  the  publishing  business. 
You  cannot  possibly  realize  what  a  wonderful  bargain  this  is  until  you  have  actually 
seen  the  books  themselves  in  all  their  beauty.  Unless  ■>'OU  are  very  well  posted  on 
books  you  would  not  know  that  the  books  were  rubbed  at  all  unless  wc  told  you.  Y'e 
might  sell  you  these  books  at  the  regular  price,  without  saying  anything  about  their 
being  rubbed,  and  you  would  probably  never  know  the  difference,  unless  you  are 
actually  engaged  in  tbe  book  business  yourself.  But  we  would  rather  be  absolutely 
frank  with  you.  We  tell  you  plainly  that  A  FEW  of  the  volumes  are  slightly  rubbed 
and  we  send  them  to  you  FREE  PREPAID,  so  that  you  can  see  for  yourself  WITH¬ 
OUT  risking  a  cent  of  your  money. 

40=VOLUMES=40 

Sent  prepaid  on  approval — nothing  to  pay — nothing  to  risk.  Examine  the  books  in 
your  own  home— then  return  at  OUR  expense  if  not  satisfactory — or,  if  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  bargain,  pay  only  30  cents  on  the  dollar  at  $2.50  A  MONTH. 


_ ■  This  40  Volume  Work  contains  the  Imperial  Encyclopedia  and  Dictionary, 

and  is  the  only  work  of  its  kind  in  convenient  sized  volumes.  It  is  the  only  work  of 
its  kind  that  includes  ALL  dictionary  words  with  their  definitions,  pronunciations, 
derivations  and  synonyms,  all  under  a  single  alphabetical  arrangement.  IT  PRO¬ 
NOUNCES  EVERY  WORD — historical,  biographical,  geographical  and  scientific.  It 
covers  a  wider  range  of  topics,  by  hundreds,  than  does  the  largest  of  all  other  encyclo¬ 
pedias.  Incomparable  for  information  about  any  person — word — thing — place  or  event. 
23,000  pages  of  learning — 7,000  illustrations — Covers  EVERY  subject.  No  home 
should  be  without  this  Encyclopedia  and  Dictionary. 

HISTORY,  SCIENCE,  ART,  LITERATURE— anything  -you  wish  to  find  is  here. 
You’ve  but  to  turn  the  pages  and  the  information  is  before  you — information  on 
every  subject.  A  WHOLE  LINIVERSITY  EDUCATION.  It  is  the  very  climax  of  all 
cncycloj  ed'as — and  even  more.  It  is  an  authoritative  reference  library  which  brings  into 
your  home  all  the  benefits  of  a  college — all  the  best  thoughts  of  the  keenest  minds  of 
America  and  the  world.  And  yet,  on  this  great  Special  Limited  Offer  this  work 
goes  at  30c  ON  THE  DOLLAR. 

The  Imperial  Encyclopedia  is  acknowledged  the  HIGHEST  and  FINAL  AUTHORITY. 


"Meets  more  fully  my  idea  of  a  per¬ 
fect  Encyclopedia  than  any  other." — - 
FERRIS  S.  FITCH.  E-x-Supt.  Public 
Instruction,  Michigan. 


"In  all  respects  answers  my  c.xpccta- 
tions — comprehen.Hve — accurate  and  com¬ 
pact.” — Prof.  DOYLE,  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity. 


BOOK  CASE  FREE! 


T.M. 


We  have  a  limited  number  of  Mission  Book 
Cases  made  especially  to  hold  these  sets. 
We  propose  to  offer  them  as  premiums  to  prompt  purchasers  of  each  of  the  FIRST 
50  ORDERS.  The  case  is  highest  grade  and  absolutely  FREE. 

YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 

On  This  Coupon  Brings  You  the  Books. 

Don’t  Send  any  money.  Just  the  coupon — but  send  today,  now.  The 
40  volumes  go  to  you  prepaid.  It  doesn’t  cost  you  one  cent  to 
examine  these  books  in  your  home.  There  is  NDT  ONE  CENT 
for  you  to  pay.  WE  T.'MxE  ALL  THE  RISK.  We  send  these 
books  prepaid  to  you  willingly — gladly.  We  ask  you  to  give 
us  the  opportunity  of  sending  them  to  you  absolutely  free 
■ — transportation  charges  prepaid. 

BUT  YOU  MUST  ACT  AT  ONCE— We  want  to  show 
you  that  the  books  are  brand  new,  not  iniured — only 
a  few  volumes  here  and  there  slightly  rubbed.  Yes, 
you’ll  have  to  hunt  to  find  a  single  scratch.  Yet 
the  whole  set  goes  on  this  Special  Limited  Offer 
at  30c  on  the  dollar.  Positively  sacrificed, 
almost  given  away  for.  Only  $1.00  after  the 
free  examination,  and  then  only  $2.50  a 
month  for  fourteen  months. 


Gilbert 
Publishing 
Company 

225  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK,  N. 

You  may  sp-nd  me  pre’^aid, 
for  FREE  EXAMINA- 
TION,  one  set  IMPERIAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  and  DIG 
'I'lONARY  in  heavy  English 
cloth  binding.  If  satisfied,  I  •will 
send  you  ifl. 00  within  ten  days  after 
receint,  and  S2  50  a  month  for  14  ^ 

months  thereafter,  this  being  but  30c  on  ’  > 

the  dollar.  If  not  satisfied,  I  will  notify  ^ 
you  within  ten  days— books  being  return¬ 
able  at  your — the  publisher’s — expense. 

Name . 

. 

Occupation . 


Ti()MAR,T 


SKsaiv 


y.V^;  V."  :  •- 

' ' ' '  Fx': 

'.r-C 


SEND  THE  COUPON  NOW. 

TODAY. 

GILBERT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
225  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Answers  to  Questions 

By  Aivjos  M.  Kellogg 

THE  OLDEST  BOOK 
A  paper  was  found  in  Egypt 
written,  it  is  believed,  about 
2600  B.  C. ;  its  title  is  “Proverbs 
of  Ptah-hetep”;  it  is  now  in  the 
National  Library  at  Paris.  The 
author  was  a  man  of  im¬ 
portance,  holding  many  high  of¬ 
fices  and  attaining  the  age  of 
115  years.  His  tomb  is  in  Mem¬ 
phis;  it  is  decorated  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  processes  of  life, 
plowing,  reaping,  etc.  Near 
Memphis  is  the  Step  Pyramid, 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  build¬ 
ing  in  the  world.  Professor 
Petrie  says  it  was  built  by 
Zeser,  4175  B.  C. 


AMBITIOUS  TEACHER 
The  salary  you  are  paid  at 
your  age  is  not  half  you  can 
earn  if  you  have  proper  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Your  best  course  is  to 
attend  a  normal  school,  borrow¬ 
ing  the  money  if  need  be;  that 
is,  if  you  are  determined  to  be  a 
teacher.  You  seem  to  have  given 
much  of  your  time  to  book 
agency.  This  delay  to  equip 
yourself  for  an  important  posi¬ 
tion  now  shows  its  result.  Every 
year  the  demand  for  principals 
and  superintendents  who  have 
made  a  study  of  educational 
principles  is  more  decisive.  The 
teachers’  bureaus  hardly  care  to 
put  on  their  books  any  who  are 
not  either  normal  school  or  col¬ 
lege  graduates.  I  have  in  mind 
a  farmer’s  son  who  taught  a 
couple  of  winters  and  seemed  to 
me  to  warrant  thoro  prepara¬ 
tion;  he  attended  a  normal 
school  one  year,  then  became  a 
drug  clerk.  Now  one  of  his  class 
is  principal  of  the  town  school 
at  $100,  and  he  gets  $8  a  week. 
The  keynote  is  complete  prep¬ 
aration. 


polders 

Size  3^x5^ — Special  linen  Stock.  Ar¬ 
ranged  for  3,  6  or  9  months’  term.  Price 
1 0c  per  Doz.  Env.  to  match,  5c  doz. 


A  letter  from  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  teacher  asks  several  ques¬ 
tions  : 

KEEPING  IN 

Yes,  it  is  practiced  in  the  East 
extensively,  but  not  so  much  as 
a  punishment  as  formerly.  The 
skilful  teachers  intend  to  “keep 
in”  only  to  give  the  pupil  the 
extra  assistance  he  evidently 
needs.  In  every  class  there  will 
be  a  few  who  are  behind  the 
rest  in  comprehension.  The 
teacher  sees  that  such  must  have 
extra  teaching  or  they  will  fall 
out  of  the  class.  To  make  a  pu¬ 
pil  stay  in  after  school  because 
he  whispered  tends  to  nourish  a 
prejudice  against  the  school. 

ARTICLES  IN  A  MAGAZINE 

The  magazine  asked  “What  is 
the  Matter  with  the  School?” 
Of  course,  there  is  a  good  deal 
the  matter  with  the  school,  the 
church,  the  city  government, 
etc.,  and  always  will  be.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  school  is  about  as  good 
as  it  can  be;  it  is  doing  a  great 
and  glorious  work.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment  it  cannot  do  more  until 
the  home  is  improved.  There  is 
a  great  deal  the  matter  there. 
The  teachers  might  well  plan  to 
reform  the  home.  The  clergy¬ 
man  who  said,  “We  cannot  con¬ 
vert  the  youth  when  the  home 
does  not  favor  it,”  struck  this 
note.  At  present  too  many 
hofiies  do  not  take  either  the 
school  or  the  church  seriously. 

RHODES  SCHOLARSHIPS 

These  are  in  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity,  England,  and  were  estab¬ 
lished  by  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  di¬ 
rected  that  one  hundred  young 
men  from  the  United  States 
(two  from  each  state  and  terri¬ 
tory)  ,  fifteen  from  Germany, 
and  one  to  nine  from  each  of 
the  British  Colonies  should  be 
supported  from  money  he  left 
for  this  purpose,  during  a  three- 
years’  course  of  study.  Ameri- 1 
can  students  are  allowed  $1,500  | 
yearly.  Candidates  must  have 
completed  two  years  of  study  in 
some  college.  Any  college  will, 
if  addressed,  give  full  informa¬ 
tion. 


CATALOGUE  FREE 

Thanksgivine  Poet  Cards  and  Booklets,  X-mas  Post 
Cards  and  Booklets.  Also  a  separate  catalogue 
listing  Post  Cards,  Plays,  Stencils,  Etc.,  Etc. 

17 DP  IP  ■  Several  Handsome  Post  Cards  to 
t  Ci  ■  all  Teachers  answering  this  adv. 

The  Ohio  Printing  Co. 

Box  25  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 


Rest  and  Health  for  Mother  and  Child 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been 
used  for  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS 
OF  MOTHERS  for  THEIR  CHILDREN 
WHILE  TEETHING,  WITH  PERFECT 
SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFT¬ 
ENS  the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  ALL  PAIN,  CURES 
WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for 
pIARRHCEA.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part 
'of  the  world.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  "Mrs.  Winslow’s 
Soothing  Syrup.”  And  take  no  other  kind. 
jTwenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 


PRIMARY 

METHODS 

This  course  of  instruction  is  a  necessity  to 
every  progressive  primary  teacher  who  is  ambi¬ 
tious  to  excel  in  her 
profession.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of 
strong  lessons  on  or¬ 
ganization,  manage¬ 
ment  and  methods  of 
teaching  every  branch 
in  the  first  three  grades 
of  school.  The  work 
can  be  taken  most 
advantageously  while 
you  are  teaching,  for 
you  can  put  the  meth¬ 
ods  you  are  learning 
into  use  in  your  classes 
every  day — your  Nor¬ 
mal  School  practice 
classes  are  always  be¬ 
fore  you.  Your  teaching 
will  be  stronger  and 
the  work  easier  than 
ever  before  if  you  will 
study  and  apply  the 
principles  which  are 
developed  in  our  Prim¬ 
ary  Methods.  Into  its 
lessons  no  fads  are  introduced;  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  are  simply  and  plainly  stated  by 
expert  instructors  and  writers.  This  course 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  who 
needs  competent,  painstaking  assistance. 

OTHER  COURSES 

New  Normal  Courses.— Thorough  re¬ 
views  in  24  common  school^  and  high  school 
branches;  one  or  more  subjects  constitute  a 
course  of  study  for  one  tuition  fee.  Thousands 
of  teachers  have  prepared  for  higher  certificates 
through  this  department;  they  now  teach  better 
schools  than  formerly  and  receive  higher  salaries. 

Academic  Courses. — ^Each  branch  is  a 
thorough,  complete  course  in  itself. 

Business,  Shorthanefi  TypewTitmg  and  Phar¬ 
macy  for  those  preparing  for  commercial  careers. 


DRAW  LINES  THROUGH  SUBJECTS  IN  WHICH 
YOU  ARE  INTERESTED.  WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS  BELOW  AND  MAIL  TO  THE  SCHOOL 


NORMAL.  DEPT.  STRONG  REVIEW^. 
One  or  more  Branches  in  a  Course^ 


Arithmetic 
Elementary  Alffcbra 
Hiffher  Algebra 
Bookkeeping 
Plane  Geometry 
Grammar  and  Analysis 
Reading 

Composition  and  Rhetoric 

Am.  and  Brit.  Literature 

General  History 

Music 

Drawing 


Physics 
U.  S.  History 
Civil  Government 
Elementary  Economics 
Pedagogics  and  Methods 
History  of  Education 
Educational  Psychology 
Physiology  and  Hygiens 
Geography 
Physical  Geography 
Elementary  Agriculture 
Botany 


ACADEMIC  OEPT.~Eacm  Subject  is  a  Course 


Arithmetic 

Grammar 

Rhetoric  and  English 
Composition 
Elementary  Agrtcullure 
Algebra 
Geometry  ' 

First  Year  Latin 


COMMERCIAL  DEPT. 


Business 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 


Second  Year  Latin 
^Practical  Rhetoric 
Eng.  and  Amer.  Litergturt  ] 
Physics 
Botany 

Ancient  History 

Med.  and  Modern  History 

United  States  History 


SPECIAL  COURSES 


Pharmacy 
Primary  Methods 


Name  ...... 

AOORESS.. 


TKACHXE  S  KAOAZINE 


{INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE! 

374-390  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Cbe  'national  School  of 
lElocution  and  ©ratory 

Tlie  first  chartered  School  of  Kx|)r«R8ion  in  America. 
TliofiiiiKii  luBiniclkm  in  HFlADlNd,  UK-LTOKY  and 
DUAMA'l’iC  ART.  I^repares  Tt-acheiR  of  Elocution, 
Literarnre  and  Bhyalcnl  'I'rainin^'.  .School  year  ojieua 
Occ'ober  5th.  Forty-paije  catalogue  on  request. 

J.  A.  SHOEMAIvEII  -  -  Rcgistrni- 

951  Temple  Bldg,  Broad  and  Cherry  Sts.,  PHILADELPHIA 

[EARN  STORY  WRITING 

your  work.  Also  courses  in  journalism  and  simplified  spell¬ 
ing.  American  Literary  Bureau,  Dept.  15,  Chicago,  111. 
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••  r>  ^ACounty  Superln- 

A  Dtctioncirjr  tjcisy'  to  Consult  tendem  oi schools  in 


Ohio  says:  I  find  the 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 


CONCISE 

STANDARD 

DICTIONARY 


“the  best  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw;  so 
“simple  that  iny  nine-year-old  boy  uses 
“it  every  day  in  studying  his  lessons. 

“I  LIKE  its  defining  by  definitive 
statement. 

“I  LIKE  its  system  of  compounding. 

“I  I.TKE  its  defining  suffi.xes  and  pre- 
fi.xes. 

“I  LIKE  its  initial  letters  telling  which 
is  a  common  and  which  a  proper 
noun. 

“I  shall  urge  that  it  be  put  in  our 
schools.”  • 


Price,  60  Cents  Each 

Bound  in  Cloth 


Full  line,  from  unabridged 
to  vest-pocket  dictionaries,  at 
all  book  stores.  Always  ask 
for  “The  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Standard.” 

New  York  Herald — “The 
Standard  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  and  most  complete 
dictionary  yet  printed.” 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
49  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


A  FREE  COPY  SENT  TO  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS 

(SIGN  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON) 

FUNK  S  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  49  East  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 

I  am  one  of  the  school  authorities  who  selects  the  dictionaries 
to  be  used  by  t  achers  and  pup  Is  in  the  schools  of  my  locality.  I 
desire  you  to  send  me  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  Concise  Stand¬ 
ard  Dictionary  as  you  offer,  so  that  I  may  examine  and  recom¬ 
mend  its  use  in  the  schools  if  it  is  satisfactory. 

Name . .  . .  Address . . 

City . .  State . . 

Official  Position  . 


TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH 

^^^HOULI)  EXAMINE  THE  KINGSLEY  TEXTS  of  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth  and  Evangeline  now  ready: 
others  are  in  preparation.  The  Kingsley  texts  have  certain  original  features  that  will  make  them  of 
grent  value  to  classes  in  English.  One  of  these  features,  to  be  found  nowhere  else,  is  a  series  of  Scene* 
Settings  placed  at  the  opening  of  each  scene.  The  intent  of  these  is  to  help  the  pupil  to  visualize  tiic 
scene.  For  instance,  in  Scene  II  of  Act  I  (of  Julius  Caesar)  which  is  laid  in  the  Roman  Foium  and  in 
which  the  chief  actors  of  the  drama  are  introduced,  we  have  a  description  of  ihe  approach  to  the  Forum,  its 
foreground  and  background  ;  a  dcscrii  tion  of  the  characters,  including  their  approximate  age,  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  dress,  bearing,  etc.  These  d etails  are  carefully  worked  out  by  researches  in  Plutarch’s  and  Suetonius’ 
Lives  of  Julius  Caesar,  Guhl  and  Koner’s  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  other  scholarly  reference  works. 
This  feature  of  our  edition  is  well  worthy  of  careful  examination.  It  adds  greatly  to  the  distinctness  and  per- 
g^ianency  of  the  impression  of  the  drama. 

Miss  Kingsley’s  valuable  Outline  Study  is  included  in  each  volume.  These  Outline  Studies  have  now 
reached  a  sale  of  over  100,000  copies. 

Price,  in  handsome  green  cloth, 40  cents ;  heavy  imitation  linen  paper,  25  cents.  On  orders  for  25  copies 
or  more,  for  schools  or  literary  clubs,  we  offer  20  per  cent  discount. 

The  Palmer  Comparvy 


120  Boylston  Street, 


Boston,  Mass. 


TEACHING  to  READ 

By  JAMES  L.  HUGHES,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Toronto 

Reading  well  means  getting  thought  from_  visible  language — rapidly,  accurately,  comprehendingly. 
Old  methods  made  the  show  exercise  of  reading  aloud  the  end  to  be  sought.  These  methods  failed, 
in  most  cases,  to  develop  swift,  accurate  readers.  _  Less  than  one-tenth  of  our  reading  is  done 
aloud.  Why  make  it  the  object  to  be  sought — especially  when  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  those 
who  have  first  gained  efficiency  in  the  thought-getting  process  of  silent  reading  in  the  end  prove 
the  best  oral  readers? 

The  author’s  plans  and  devices  for  developing  this  power  are  as  sound  as  his  lope.  His 
method  is  built  upon  a  full  knowledge  of  what  will  help  the  teacher  in  the  most  practical  way. 

16mo.  Cloth  60  cents  net  Postpaid  54  cents. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


The  Body 

From  the  top  of  my  head  to  my 
tiny  toes, 

I  am  built  of  bones,  as  every 
one  knows. 

These  are  the  framework  so 
strong  within. 

Outside  they  are  covered  with 
flesh  and  skin. 

The  parts  of  my  body  are  only 
three. 

My  head,  my  trunk,  and  my 
limbs,  as  you  see. 

My  head  has  a  back,  two  sides, 
and  a  crown. 

All  covered  with  hair,  yellow, 
black,  red  or  brown. 

And  just  in  front,  in  the  fore¬ 
most  place. 

You  plainly  can  see  my  neat  lit¬ 
tle  face. 

My  face  has  a  forehead,  nose, 
mouth,  and  chin. 

Two  cheeks  where  the  dimples 
slip  out  and  in. 

Two  eyes  to  see  you  when  you 
are  near. 

Two  ears  like  seashells,  to  help 
me  to  hear. 

N 

My  nec^  and  shoulders  so  broad 
and  strong, 

Arm,  forearm,  wrist,  hand,  and 
fingers  so  long. 

My  trunk,  and  my  thighs,  legs, 
ankles  and  knees. 

On  two  feet  I  stand,  or  run,  if  I 
please. 

My  joints  are  to  bend,  when  I 
run,  jump,  or  walk; 

I’ve  a  little  red  tongue  to  help 
me  to  talk. 

These  make  up  my  body,  and 
now  I  will  tell 

What  we  all  must  do  to  keep 
strong  and  well. 

To  be  neat  and  clean  we  must 
take  great  care. 

Have  plenty  of  sunshine  and 
breathe  the  fresh  air. 

Eat  nourishing  food  to  make 
good  blood;  and  then 

We  shall  all  become  strong 
women  and  men. 

— Selected. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL  PENS 


Standard  everywhere  for  school  and  business  use  15U  varieties  fine,  medium  and  broad  points 

ALL  STATIONERS  SELL  THEM 

62  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK  THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN  MFG.  CO. 

WORKS:  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 
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THE 

PERFECT 

SCHOOL 
PENCIL 

THE  LEAD  IS 
SMOOTH 
DURABLE 
UNIFORM 

SEND  TEN  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLES 

EBERHARD  FABER 

NEW  YORK 


Institute  of 
Musical  Art 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

53  Fifth  Avenue 


FRANK  DAMROSCH 


Director 


Special  Course  for 
Supervisors  of  Music 
in  Public  Schools  * 

THOMAS  TAPPER  -  •  Principal 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  ENROLLMENT 
OCTOBER  6th,  9th,  11th 

Prospectus  of  Supervisors’  Course  Mailed  on 
Application 


IF  you  thought  that  SPANISH,  FRENCH  or 
GERMAN  could  be  LEARNED  BY  MAIL 

in  a  course  of  twelve  lessons,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$2.50,  wouldn’t  you  order  a  course  ?  Let  us  con¬ 
vince  you.  SEND  25  CENTS  FOR  A  SAMPLE 
LESSON  and  method  to 

POST  LANGUAGE  COURSES 

140  North  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CLASSP/NS 

►  and  badges  for  College, 
SCHOOL,  SOCIETY  OR  LODGE ^ 

EitherY  style  with  any  three  letters  or  figures 
and  one  or  two  colors  of  enamel,  Sterling  Silver,  f 
25o  each,  $2.50  a  doz. ;  Silver  Plated,  10c  ea. , 

$1.00  a  doz.  Special  designs  iuPins or  Badges  ' 
made  for  any  School  or  Society,  at  low  prices.  ^  ^ 

Send  design  for  estimate.  Catalogue  free.  H!l4 

Bastian  Bros.  Co.  828  South  Ave., Rochester,  N.Y. 


New  Books 

The  Little  Helper,  by  Millicent 
Baum,  is  a  delightful  supple¬ 
mentary  primer.  The  lessons 
consist  of  attractive  little  stories 
that  are  easy  of  comprehension 
and  within  the  child’s  experi¬ 
ence.  Though  necessarily  con¬ 
fined  to  a  limited  vocabulary 
they  are  genuinely  interesting 
and  are  designed  to  correlate 
with  the  nature  work  of  the 
first  year.  The  style  is  simple, 
the  sentences  are  short  and  com¬ 
plete  in  form,  and  usually  but 
one  to  a  line.  Difficult  points 
have  been  taken  up  in  review 
lessons.  The  book  presupposes 
a  knowledge  of  eighty-three 
simple  words,  most  of  which  will 
be  found  in  any  regular  primer. 
The  list  here  chosen  is  that  of 
the  Primer  of  the  Rational 
Method  in  Reading.  Very  few 
new  words  are  introduced,  yet 
there  is  sufficient  repetition 
without  monotony  or  confusion 
of  thought.  Short  poems  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  subject  have 
been  interspersed;  these  may  be 
either  memorized  by  the  children 
or  read  to  them.  (Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Company,  New  York, 
publishers.) 

“The  Child-Lore  Dramatic 
Reader,”  by  Catherina  T.  Bryce, 
is  made  up  of  stories,  fables  and 
rhymes  known  and  loved  by  chil¬ 
dren  of  many  generations  and 
many  lands.  The  stories  are  de¬ 
veloped  entirely  thru  dialogue^ 
and  are  so  arranged  that  they 
may  be  easily  dramatized.  Every 
story  has  grown  into  its  present 
form  thru  use  in  the  classroom, 
all  of  them  having  been  drama¬ 
tized  by  the  children  themselves. 
(Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York.) 


THE.  ME.NACE.  OE  A  DUST- 
LADE.N  ATMOSPHERE.. 

How  to  Eliminate  tbe  Dangers  of  Dust  Poisoning 

Leading  medical  authorities  have 
demonstrated  by  actual  test  that  the 
dust  collected  from  floors  of  schools,  hos¬ 
pitals,  stores,  dwellings,  and  public  places, 
is  always  accompanied  by  deadly  germs. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  readily  follows  that 
a  dust-laden  atmosphere  is  a  disease-laden 
atmosphere,  and  therefore  a  constant 
menace  to  the  very  lives  of  everyone  in¬ 
haling  it. 

Usually  schoolroom  conditions  are  es¬ 
pecially  deplorable.  The  floors  are  almost 
invariably  bare  and  untreated,  so  that 
when  large  numbers  of  pupils  are  in  at¬ 
tendance  every  slightest  movement  will 
start  a  fresh  circulation  of  poisonous  dust, 
keeping  the  atmosphere  constantly  pol- 
I  luted  and  unfit  to  breathe. 

I  If  undisturbed  by  air-currents  or  mov- 
'  Ing  bodies,  dust  will  settle  upon  the  floor, 
j  The  sensible  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the 
i  best  way  to  eliminate  dust  is  by  treat¬ 
ing  wooden  floors  with  a  preparation  that 
will  hold  permanently  every  particle  of 
dust  and  micro-organism  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  it.  That  such  a  line  of  reason¬ 
ing  is  correct  is  demonstrated  by  every 
floor  on  which  Standard  Floor  Dressing 
i  is  used.  This  dressing,  while  not  in¬ 
tended  for  household  use.  Is  prepared  for 
use  in  schools  and  all  public  buildings  hav- 


The  Wind 

Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  I  nor  you; 

But  when  the  leaves  hang  trem¬ 
bling. 

The  wind  is  passing  thru. 

Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  you  nor  I; 

But  when  the  trees  bow  down 
their  heads. 

The  wind  is  passing  by. 

— Christina  G.  Rossetti. 


Standard  Floor  Dressing  Is  being  used 
on  thousands  of  floors  with  wonderful  suc¬ 
cess,  and  experiments  have  shown  that  in 
every  room  where  used  the  dust  is  reduced 
nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  or  prac¬ 
tically  eliminated.  With  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  dust,  of  course,  follows  the  de¬ 
struction  of  every  disease-germ,  for  Stand¬ 
ard  Floor  Dressing  possesses  germicidal 
properties  that  effectually  dispose  of  every 
micro-organism  settling  upon  floors  treat¬ 
ed  with  it. 

A  summing  up  would  reveal  that  the 
chief  merit  of  Standard  Floor  Dressing 
is  that  it  exterminates  dust  and  germs 
and  so  coincidentally  preserves  health. 
But  there  are  other  qualities  that  make 
Standard  Floor  Dressing  a  valuable  prep¬ 
aration  for  treating  floors.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  properties  that  preserve  the  wood 
itself,  preventing  it  from  splintering  and 
cracking.  Then,  again,  floors  treated 
with  Standard  Floor  Dressing  are  easier 
to  sweep.  The  dressing  does  not  evapor¬ 
ate  ;  in  fact  three  or  four  applications  a 
year  with  the  Standard  Oiler  should  prove 
sufficient  to  'obtain  the  best  results. 

To  introduce  Standard  Floor  Dressing 
in  localities  where  it  is  not  in  use,  we 
make  the  following  remarkable  offer.  We 
will,  on  request  of  those  in  charge  of  any 
school,  college,  hospital  or  public  build¬ 
ing  of  any  character,  treat  the  floor  of 
one  room  or  corridor  with  Standard  Floor 
Dreeing.  This  demonstration  will  be 
made  at  our  own  expense.  To  localities 
far  removed  from  our  agencies,  we  will 
send  free  sample  with  full 
directions  for  applying. 

Complete  data  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  form  of  reports, 
testimonials  and  a  booklet 
“Dust  and  its  Danger  s.” 

Those  interested  are  asked  to 
write  for  them. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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Teachers’  Agencies 


=  BREWER 

■* 

ESTABLISHED  22  YEARS  1302  AUDITORIUM  BUILDING 

PO  5ITIONS  FILLED,  7,500  ,  CHICAGO 


31  Union  Sq.,  New  York 

Twentieth  year,  same  manager.  Has 
served  thousands  of  teachers  and  em¬ 
ployers.  Recommends  teachers  all  the 
year  round.  First  class  High  School  and 
other  high  grade  teachers  always  ready. 
Write,  telegraph  or  ’phone. 


September  Vacancies 


The  best  positions  in  Colleges,  State  Nor¬ 
mal  Schools,  Secondary  Schools  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools  are  ours  to  fill,  and  now  com- 
If  advancement  is  your  desire,  write 


us. 


ing  in  daily. 

THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS’ AGENCY,  378  Wabash  Ave  ,  Chicago.  III.  C.  J.  ALBTRT,  Manager. 


The  FisK  Teachers’  Agencies 

New  York,  156  Fifth  Ave.  Minneapolis,  414  Century  Bldg, 

Washington,  1605  Penn  Ave.  Denver,  405  Cooper  Building 

Chicago,  203  Michigan  Ave.  Spokane,  618  Peyton  Building 


2A  Park  Street, 
Boston,  ::  Mass. 

Portland,  Ore.,  202  Swetland  Bldgr 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  2142  Shattuck  Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  ^8  Douglas  Bldg. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


Has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records. 


Se»d/or  Circulars  HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.Y, 


B.  F.  CLARK  ■  CHICAGO,  17  E.  VAN  BUREN  ST  .17TH  YEArI 

THE  CLARK  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES  I 

NEW  YORK.  156  FIFTH  AVE. _  '  _  BOISE,  IDAHO  | 


The  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 


70  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 


Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  college, 
public  and  private  schools.  Advises  parents  about  schools.  W.  O,  PRATT,  Manager. 


SGHERMERHORN 

TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


353  Fifth  Avenue 
Corner  34th  StE’eet 
Tel.  1285  Madison  Square 
NEW  YORK 


Oldest  and  best 
known  in  United  States 

Estabnshed  1855 


MIDLAND  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES 

Warrensburg,  Mo.  Shepberdsville,  Ky.  Webster,  No.  Dakota  Pendleton,  Oregon 
Many  desirable  positions  to  offer  teachers  of  the  first  grade. 
CO-OPERATIVE  No  enrollment  fees.  Blank  and  booklet  from  any  office. 


Little  Little 

“Little  by  little,”  said  a  thought- 
,  ful  boy, 

I  “Moment  by  moment,  I’ll  well 
employ, 

j  Learning  a  little  every  day, 

And  not  spending  all  my  time  in 
play; 

And  still  this  rule  in  my  mind 
shall  dwell: 

“Whatever  I  do,  I  will  do  it 
well.” 

“Little  by  little  I’ll  learn  to  know 

The  treasured  wisdom  of  long 
ago; 

And  one  of  these  days  perhaps 
I  we’ll  see 

I  That  the  world  will  be  the  better 
j  for  me.” 

'  And  do  you  not  think  that  this 
simple  plan 

Made  him  a  wise  and  a  useful 
man? 


How  Dolly  Spoke 

My  dollie  learned  a  piece, — my 
dear, 

To  speak  this  Christmas  sea¬ 
son. 

You  wonder  that  I’m  standing 
here? 

She’s  frightened,  that’s  the 
reason. 

I  taught  her  how  to  make  this 
bow, 

Her  piece  is,  Oh  so  pretty! 

Now,  dollie  —  what  —  forgotten 
how? 

Oh,  dollie,  what  a  pity. 


TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAG 

FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL  r°il[ELEL 

• 

Wake  up  the  love-of-country  spirit  in  your  pupils.  Make  patriots  of  them.  It 
means  the  making  of  better  citizens:  better  men  and  women;  better  fathers  and 
mothers.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  do  this.  And  the  splendid  big  flag 
we  send  you  will  not  cost  you  one  cent  either! 

WRITE  US  ^  Tell  your  pupils  about  it  today.  See  if  they  don’t  enter 
Washington  EDCC  plan.  Here  is  how  you  can  get  this 

and  Lincoln  llitt  big  flag  free: 

Pictures  ..  .■■■»..»,■  Write  us  and  we  will  at  once  send  you  postpaid  35  of  our 
Emblematic  Flag  Buttons  in  the  beautiful  National  colors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  sets  and  coat 
lapel  ornaments.  Give  these  to  the  children  and  let  them  sell  them  at  10  cents  each.  They  can  dispose 
of  the  lot  in  a  few  hours  and  will  enjoy  doing  it.  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  immediately 
ship  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  one  of  our  big  5x8  feet  Bunting  Flags,  46  stars,  sewed  on  both  sides, 
a  Standard  U.  S.  Flag,  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  flag  that  would 
cost  you  $4  or  $5  in  any  retail  store.  And  this  way  you  get  it  absolutely  free  for  your  school. 

Don’t  wait  until  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  today.  The  School  Board  will  applaud  your 
energy  in  getting  the  flag  without  bothering  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  you  all  the  more. 


4^Write  today  for  Buttons,  we  will  send  them  postpaid  and  you 

are  not  out  one  penny. 


ARE  THE  PICTURES  OF  THE  PATRIOTS  “WASHINGTON’ 
AND  “LINCOLN”  ON  YOUR  SCHOOL  WALL? 


We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools  20x24  inches  in  size,  beautiful  photo 
colors,  and  framed  in  solid  black  2-inch  frame.  You  can  procure  them  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Flag.  Write  for  35  buttons,  send  us  the  $3.50  when  sold  by  the 
children,  and  we  will  send  either  Washington’s  or  Lincoln’s  picture  securely 
packed  and  express  paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washington  or  Lincoln 
buttons  or  the  Flag  buttons.  Please  state  kind  of  buttons  you  desire  us 
to  send  you.  S^After  you  have  secured  the  flag  or  picture  for  your  school  we 
will  pay  you  cash  for  writing  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers. 


MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  CO.,  132  Meridian  St.,  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 


SOME  LIVING  THINGS 

This  book  interests  children  in  physiology  in  the  right  way.  It  interests  them  in  healthful  living 
and  supplies  them  with  such  knowledg-  a.s  is  necessary  and  suitable  to  their  age. 

12mo.  Cloth  Profusely  illnstrated  36  cents  By  mail,  45  cents 
A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  11-15  East  24th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Weston,  Ocean-to-Ocean 
Walker 

Said  recently :  “When  you 
feel  down  and  out,  feel  there  is 
no  use  living,  just  take  your  bad 
thoughts  with  you  and  walk 
them  off.  Before  you  have 
walked  a  mile  things  will  look 
rosier.  Just  try  it.”  Have  you 
noticed  the  increase  in  walking 
of  late  in  every  community? 
Many  attribute  it  to  the  com¬ 
fort  which  Allen’s  Foot-Ease, 
the  antiseptic  powder  to  be 
shaken  into  the  shoes,  gives  to 
the  millions  now  using  it.  As 
Weston  has  said,  “It  has  real 
merit.”  It  cures  tired,  aching 
feet  while  you  walk.  30,000 
testimonials.  Order  a  25c.  pack¬ 
age  to-day  of  "any  Druggist  and 
be  ready  to  forget  you  have  feet. 
A  trial  package  of  Allen’s 
Foot-Ease  sent  FREE.  Address 
Allen  S.  Olmsted,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


1||  ACFNPY'^  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  in. 
nil  Hu L Hu  I  Huence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va¬ 
cancies  and  tells  TUIT  something,  but  if  it 
you  about  them  '  H”  I  is  asked  to  recommend 
a  teacher  and  recommends 
j  you,  that  is  more.  Ours 

i  C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 
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CLEANS  SCOURS  POLISHES 

WORKS  WITHOUT  WASTE 


/  help  make  things 
bright,  and  with 
Sapolio  it's Just 
as  easy 
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RENEWAL  subscription  BLANK — When  you  find  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  blank  attached  to  this  page,  please  write  your  name  and 
address  plainly  upon  it,  and  send  it,  with  $1.00,  to  us.  The  blank 
shows  that  your  subscription  expires  with  the  number  in  which 
it  is  placed,  and  is  an  invitation  to  renew  for  another  year. 

PRICE — The  subscription  price  is  One  Dollar  a  year,  payable  in 
advance.  Fifteen  cents  a  copy. 

POSTAGE  IS  PREPAID  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscriptions  in 
the  United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Guam, 
Porto  Rico,  Tutuila  (Samoa),  Shanghai,  Canal  Zone,  Cuba  and 
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should  advise  us  of  any  change  in  address  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance,  otherwise  we  cannot  guarantee  to  make  the  change 
in  time. 

FAILURE  TO  RECEIVE  TEACHERS  MAGAZINE.  Each  month’s 
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ceding  month,  and  should  reach  all  subscribers  by  the  first.  Any 
subscriber  failing  to  receive  a  copy  by  the  fifth,  should  give 
notice  promptly,  and  another  copy  will  be  sent. 

DISCONTINUANCES — Remember  that  the  publisher  must  be  noti¬ 
fied  when  a  subscriber  wishes  his  paper  discontinued.  Subscrip¬ 
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ages  are  paid.  Do  not  ask  any  publisher  to  discontinue  your 
subscription  without  paying  all  arrearages.  Returning  your 
paper  will  not  enable  us  to  discontinue  it,  as  we  cannot  find 
your  name  on  our  books  unless  your  post-office  address  is  given. 
All  requests  to  have  subscriptions  discontinued  should  be  sent 
direct  to  the  publisher,  and  not  to  an  agent. 
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New  York  City 


Hudson-Fulton  Celebration 

History  of  the  City  op  New  York.  By  Martha  J.  Lamb.  This  year’s  celebration  com¬ 
memorates  two  great  events  in  New  York’s  past.  Both  Hudson’s  voyages  of  discovery,  1609,  and 
Fulton’s  triumphs  in  steam  navigation,  1809,  are  fully  described  in  this  work.  New  York’s  his¬ 
tory  is  rich  in  interest  and  the  present  account  gives  a  valuable  picture  of  its  daily  life  as  well 
as  of  happenings  of  moment.  Profusely  illustrated.  4to.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  3  Vols  $15.00 
net.  Expressage,  $1.20.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  New  York. 
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Little  People  Evertwiiie 

By  Etta  Blaisdell  IVIcDonald  and  Julia  Dalrymple 
A  New  Series  of  Geographical  Readers 
including 

KATHLEEN  IN  IRELAND  (fourth  year) 
MANUEL  IN  MEXICO  (fifth  year) 

UME  SAN  IN  JAPAN  (sixth  year) 
RAFAEL  IN  ITALY  (seventh  year) 

Fully  illustrated;  picture  covers;  colored  frontispieces.  6o  cents  per  volume 
Long  discount 


The  Wide  Awake  Readers 

By  CLARA  MURRAY 

THE  WIDE  AWAKE  PRIMER  -  -  30  Cents 

THE  WIDE  AWAKE  FIRST  READER  30  Cents 
THE  WIDE  AWAKE  SECOND  READER  35  Cents 
THE  WIDE  AWAKE  THIRD  READER  40  Cents 

A  carefully  graded  primary  series,  exquisitely  illustrated  with 
colored  pictures.  It  has  teal  child  interest  and  unhackneyed 
material.  The  matter  in  other  readers  is  not  duplicated. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.  BOSTON 

34  BEACON  ST.. BOSTON  378  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


*  Headache  i 


The  use  of  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

is  especially  recommended  in  the  relief 
^  '  of  Nervousness  and  Headache  caused  ^ 


by  impaired  digestion,  prolonged  V 
wakefulness  or  overwork.  It  acts  as  a  ^ 
tonic  and  vitalizer,  promoting  diges- 
tion  and  restoring  the  nervous  system 
to  healthful  vigor. 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate  is  agreeable 
to  the  taste  and  is  the  same  phosphate 
that  occurs  in  wheat  and  other  cereals. 

HORSFORD’S 

Acid  Phosphate. 

*  (Non-Alcoholic..) 

If  your  drug,STist  can’t  supply  you  send  25  cents  to  Rumford 
Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  trial  size  bottle, 
postage  paid. 


To  Be  Published  August  1st 

STORIES  AND  RHYMES 
FOR  A  CHILD 

A  New  Book 

By  CAROLYN  S.  BAILEY 

Author  of  “  Firelight  Stories,"  “  For  the  Children’s  Hour,"  etc. 

A  volume  of  short  stories  and  pleasing  verses,  suggestive  of 
the  life  of  a  small  child  at  home,  abroad,  by  the  seashore  and  in 
the  fire-light.  Beautifully  illustrated  and  bound. 

Price  $1.00 

Also  about  August  1st 

we  shall  have  ready  the 

Tyndall  Loom 

The  most  practicable  and  best  made  weaving  loom  yet  devised. 
Made  with  patented  veneer  warp  combs  which  will  not  break, 
split  nor  warp.  Beautifully  finished  throughout  in  weathered  oak. 
Price  $0.25 


Send  for  special  descriptive  circular  of  the  above 
book ;  also  of  the  weaving  loom 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  ATLANTA 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Chicago ;  Kansat  City: 

Thomas  Charles  Company  '  Hoover  Bros.,  Agents 

80  Wabash  Ave.  4 1 8  E.  9rh  St. 


E  have  arranged  the  names  of  the  forty-six  states  of 
the  Union  in  such  a  way  that  they  contain  a 
cryptogram  or  hidden  sentence  relating  to  one  of 
the  products  of  the  Dixon  Crucible  Company. 
One  letter  of  each  word  is  in  the  name  of  each 
state.  The  order  in  which  the  names  are  placed  must  not  be 
changed.  The  first  word  in  the  sentence  is  composed  of  seven 
letters  as  indicated  by  the  spacing.  To  the  first  100  teachers 
sending  in  the  correct  sentence,  mentioning  the  name  of  this  paper, 
a  package  will  be  sent  that  will  amply  repay  them  for  their  trouble. 


Pennsylvania 
Maine 
Vermont 
Soutli  Carolina 
Ohio 

Louisiana 
New  Hampshire 

Michigan 
Iowa 
Oregon 
Utah 
Florida 
Nevada 
Wisconsin 
Montana 
Missouri 
Georgia 
Tennessee 
North  Dakota 

Alabama 
New  York 

Connecticut 
Oklahoma 
New  Jersey 


Indiana 

Virginia 

Texas 

Idaho 

Maryland 

Colorado 

Wyoming 

Kansas 

West  Virginia 

Minnesota 

Kentucky 

Washington 

Delaware 

Nebraska 
Massachusetts 
Mississippi 
North  Carolina 

South  Dakota 
California 

Arkansas 
Rhode  Island 
Illinois 


The  hidden  sentence  will  be  fully  explained  in  next  month’s 
advertisement  in  this  publication. 


Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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The  Road  to  Excellence 


Not  so  many  years  ago  there  was  in  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  normal  school  a  bright  young  girl  pre¬ 
paring  to  become  a  teacher.  Her  friends  dis¬ 
covered  that  she  had  a  beautiful  voice  and  urged 
her  to  go  to  Europe  to  have  the  precious  gift  de¬ 
veloped  by  a  master  of  the  art  of  song.  Dr. 
Henry  Houck,  beloved  of  all  teachers  in  the 
State,  encouraged  her  particularly.  So  she  went 
to  Paris  and  studied  with  all  her  might.  A  few 
years  later  she  made  her  debut  on  the  operatic 
stage  under  the  name  of  Regine  Arta,  which 
she  assumed  in  honor  of  her  teacher. 

For  a  while  everything  went  well.  One  day 
the  director  of  the  Manhattan  Opera  heard  her 
sing.  He  was  impressed  with  her  ability  and 
engaged  her.  We  can  imagine  the  joy  with 
which  she  returned  to  her  native  country. 

Her  hopes  to  be  acclaimed  as  a  star  of  the 
first  order  were  not  realized.  New  York  had 
Mmes.  Sembrich,  Eames,  Melba,  Schumann- 
Heink,  Gadski,  Homer,  and  Fremstad.  These 
artists  had  set  a  staggeringly  high  standard. 
New  York  wants  finished  artists  in  opera. 
Many  there  are  who  try  for  her  favor  and  when 
they  fail  put  “formerly  of  the  M.  Opera”  after 
their  names  and  sing  in  oratorio  thereafter. 

Was  Regine  Arta  discouraged  at  her  lack  of 
success?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  She  took  her  New 
York  experience  to  heart  and  returned  to  Eu¬ 
rope  to  study  harder  than  ever  to  bring  out  the 
greater  possibilities  which  she  felt  were  dor¬ 
mant  within  her. 

She  found  no  fault  with  the  people  who  pre¬ 
ferred  other  artists.  She  simply  concluded  that 
she  must  become  more  efficient  and  success  will 
come  to  her  in  the  end.  No  difficulty  appeared 
too  onerous  to  be  overcome,  no  sacrifice  too 
great.  This  is  the  spirit  that  victors  are 
made  of. 

Parents  and  friends  and  country  and  comfort 
\vere  again  left  behind.  This  time  she  went  to 
Germany.  There  she  abandoned  her  former 
stage  name  and  resumed  her  own  good  old 
Pennsylvania  name  of  Loeffier.  As  Emma  Loef 


Her  she  has  since  won  triumphs  in  several  Ger¬ 
man  cities.  My  firm  conviction  is  that  some  day 
all  her  ambitions  will  be  realized  and  she  will 
win  honor  as  a  vocal  artist  that  Americans  may 
be  proud  of. 

Is  it  worth  while?  Do  the  honors  that  come 
to  the  victor  compensate  for  the  labor,  the  self- 
denial,  the  suffering?  The  public  sees  only  the 
finished  product.  No  thought  is  given  to  the 
toil,  the  struggle,  the  tenacity  of  purpose,  the 
bitterness  of  repeated  disappointment.  How 
little  even  the  thoughtful  ones  consider  the  tra¬ 
vail  was  impressed  upon  me  again  at  a  recent 
institute.  A  clergyman  spoke  eloquently  on  the 
blessedness  of  teaching.  Suddenly  he  leaned  for¬ 
ward  and  exclaimed,  “Some  day  newspapers 
and  magazines  will  vie  with  one  another  to  do 
as  much  honor  to  Jbhe  teachers  of  our  children 
as  they  now  do  to  actresses  and  opera  singers.” 
Here  was  a  fallacy  and  there  was  in  it  a  trace 
of  acid.  Yet  the  audience  seemed  much  pleased 
with  the  remark  and  applauded  generously. 

Do  teachers  covet  publicity?  Stage  folk 
thrive  on  it.  Unless  they  can  win  and  hold 
public  favor  they  will  find  no  employment.  The 
more  they  are  talked  about  the  more  likely  they 
are  to  draw,  the  greater  may  be  their  useful¬ 
ness.  Not  so  with  teachers.  Their  work  is 
done  most  satisfactorily  when  it  is  least  talked 
about  on  the  public  highway.  In  fact,  the 
teacher  who  craves  public  applause  works  harm 
with  the  classroom.  To  do  one’s  duty  because 
it  is  a  duty  is  one  of  the  essential  lessons  to  be 
learned  at  school.  The  spirit  of  the  teacher 
makes  educational  atmosphere. 

Another  point  which  the  institute  speaker 
missed  altogether  is  that  the  number  of  “ac¬ 
tresses  and  opera  singers”  to  whom  “honor”  is 
done  in  public  print  is  comparatively  small. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  difference  between  being 
talked  about  and  being  celebrated.  My  observa¬ 
tion  is  that  these  people  receive  no  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  is  their  just  due,  perhaps  not  even  as 
much  as  that. 
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Teachers  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  God’s  own  work.  Education  builds 
up  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Ideals  are  im¬ 
planted  and  nurtured.  The  young  are  trained 
for  the  service  of  humanity.  The  teacher’s  la¬ 
bors  bear  results  in  living  souls.  The  growth 
and  bent  of  mind  and  heart  are  influenced.  The 
body  is  strengthened  to  be  an  efficient  agent  of 
the  will.  We  are  laboring  for  the  future  here 
and  beyond.  Our  reward  comes  when  the  fruit 
is  harvested. 

Meanwhile,  we  may  learn  some  wholesome 
lessons  from  actresses  and  opera  singers.” 
They  spare  no  pains  to  bring  out  the  best  that 
is  in  them.  Mme.  Bressler-Gianoli  presented 
the  most  perfect  Carmen  that  has  yet  appeared 
in  America,  and  every  part  she  took  in  opera 


was  received  by  the  people  with  hearty  ap¬ 
proval.  Yet  she  never  has  ceased  studying  to 
achieve  still  greater  beauties  of  voice,  still  more 
perfect  delineations  of  character.  Mme.  Sem- 
brich  devoted  years  of  hard  work  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  her  wonderful  art.  She  is  probably 
the  finest  song  artist  the  world  has  ever  had; 
there  certainly  is  no  greater  living.  Yet  she 
goes  right  on  laboring:  each  year  her  concert 
programs  contain  something  new. 

Here  teachers  may  learn  the  road  to  excel¬ 
lence.  It  is  the  hard  road  of  toil.  Be  sure 
that  the  work  you  are  engaged  in  is  worth  your 
best  effort,  then  put  that  effort  into  it.  Toiling 
without  ceasing  is  bound  to  win,  if  the  spirit  is 
right.  The  consecrated  teacher  is  a  co-oper¬ 
ator  with  God  in  the  uplift  of  mankind. 


After -School  Meditations 

By  Eleanor  Curtis,  Massachusetts 


I. 

One  really  ought  to  be  almost  omniscient  to 
teach  school  successfully.  How  was  I  to  know 
that  George’s  father  drinks  periodically,  and 
that  this  is  one  of  the  times  ?  When  George,  ap¬ 
parently  out  of  sorts,  obeyed  so  reluctantly  that 
a  rebuke  became  necessary,  and  he  burst  into 
tears,  I  thought  it  probably  a  case  of  no  break¬ 
fast.  Now  I  have  heard  that  the  family  suffer 
from  the  father’s  uncontrolled  temper,  and  of¬ 
ten  from  insufficient  food  besides.  I  certainly 
must  endeavor  to  make  his  school  life  pleasant 
to  him,  and  I  must  win  his  confidence. 

II. 

However  can  we  older  teachers  impress  upon 
Miss  Young  the  difference  between  the  familiar¬ 
ity  with  pupils  that  leads  to  contempt,  and  the 
sympathy  that  inspires  the  pupil  to  grow  more 
like  the  model  in  behavior?  With  their  inher¬ 
ent  love  of  telling  great  stories,  children  need 
repressing  when  they  begin  to  tell  of  home  af¬ 
fairs.  To-day  Miss  Young  gave  us  detailed  ac¬ 
counts  of  home-troubles  in  one  family,  and 
seemed  hurt  when  we  mildly  suggested  that  the 
child  should  be  trained  to  some  reserve.  “I 
want  them  to  feel  that  they  can  come  to  me  with 
all  their  troubles,”  she  said.  After  all,  perhaps 
it  is  years  of  experience  alone  that  teach  one 
the  difference  between  gossip  and  confidence. 

III. 

The  “Atlantic”  for  June,  1909,  had  a  most 
helpful  article  on  “My  French  School  Days.” 
I  must  recommend  it  to  teachers.  Every  teach^ 
in  America  ought  to  read  it  and  ask  herself 
questions.  Knowing  and  telling  hero-stories  is 
a  growing  accomplishment,  as  yet  too  little  ap¬ 
preciated  by  teachers. 

I  think  the  children  have  gained  more  from 


our  “Hero  and  Heroine  Study”*  this  year  than 
from  any  other  one  thing.  It  crops  out  con¬ 
stantly  in  their  conversation  and  composition. 
The  one  thing  I  most  desire  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured.  But  who  can  tell  how  much  help  this 
may  be  in  forming  ideals  of  character  and  life ! 
I  think  we  have  given  too  little  attention  to  the 
women  who  have  made  it  possible  for  men  to  be 
great,  brave  and  good. 

IV. 

I  feel  as  if  I  had  had  a  tonic.  Mrs.  Gray, 
the  ex-teacher  and  somewhat  critical  wife  of 
one  of  the  parish  ministers,  came  in  to  express 
her  appreciation  and  approval  of  the  work  done 
for  her  daughter.  As  she  came  to  me  the  first 
of  the  year  with  detailed  accounts  of  the  poor 
teachers  she  had  had  in  other  places,  I  had  not 
expected  this.  However,  in  order  that  I  should 
not  get  too  much  unction  from  it,  she  planted  a 
little  thorn  as  she  left.  “Do  you  know,  the  girls 
think  you  are  partial  to  Effie  ?”  Ah,  me !  When 
one  of  the  things  I  most  desire  is  to  give  and  be 
known  to  give  “the  square  deal.” 

It  was  foolish  of  me  to  mind  what  Mrs.  Gray 
said.  Of  course  the  girls  cannot  realize  that 
pious  little  Effie — uninteresting  as  goody-goody 
children  always  are — is  a  victim  of  a  serious 
heart  trouble,  and  so  nervous  that  a  quick  word 
would  cause  all-night  sobbing,  and  a  poor  arith¬ 
metic  lesson  mean  no  appetite  and  constant 
worry.  I  have  to  treat  her  like  a  wax  flower, 
and  her  deportment  is  perfection.  Not  so  with 
energetic  Katherine  Gray.  She  is  well,  happy 
and  a  natural  girl  upon  whom  a  restraining 
hand  must  often  be  laid.  She  is,  however,  much 
more  lovable  than  Effie,  tho  her  marks  are 
lower.  I  must  be  sure  not  to  be  influenced  by 
this  speech,  since  my  conscience  is  clear.  I  am 
glad  Katherine  does  not  know  that  she,  of  all 
the  girls,  is  the  most  attractive  to  me. 
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Song  Games 

By  Kate  T.  Bremner 


HALLOWE’EN. 
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Hallowe’en 

I  (1)  Hallowe’en  is  here, 

(2)  Once  every  year, 

Apples  rosy  red 
Float  in  water  clear ; 

(3)  Stand  upon  a  chair, 

(4)  Hold  your  fork  in  air! 

(5)  Drop  it! 

(6)  Now! 

(7)  You’ve  got  a  big  one. 

•  DIRECTIONS 

Two  rows  of  children,  facing  each  other,  six 
paces  apart. 

(1)  Take  three  steps  toward  edeh  other,  be¬ 
ginning  with  left  foot,  hand  in  hand,  and  swing¬ 
ing  hands  forward. 

(2)  Take  three  steps  back  to  places,  begin¬ 
ning  with  right  foot,  hand  in  hand,  and  swing¬ 
ing  hands  backwards. 

Repeat  1  and  2. 


(3)  Hands  thrown  straight  out  from  shoul¬ 
ders,  palms  down. 

(4)  Left  hand  in  position.  Right  held  up 
as  if  holding  a  fork.  Look  up  at  it. 

(5)  Open  right  hand  as  if  dropping  fork. 
Look  down.  Pause. 

(6)  Clap  hands  once.  Pause. 

(7)  Turn  right  round  in  place.  Sing  over 
air  to  “Tra,  la,  la,”  as  chorus. 

CHORUS 

All  keep  three-step  time,  hands  in  position, 
beginning  with  left  and  right  foot  alternately. 
All  face  top.  Top  couple  leads  off,  by  each  trip¬ 
ping  down  the  back  of  own  line.  All  follow. 
On  reaching  the  bottom,  top  couple  form  arch 
by  joining  hands,  and  stand  still,  allowing  those 
following  to  pass  under,  two  and  two,  back  to 
places.  So  top  couple  becomes  bottom  couple, 
and  game  begins  again,  and  goes  on  till  all  have 
reached  original  places. 


Anna  J.  Linehan  has  given  us  this  month  two  pages  of  most  interesting  construction  work  tiat  iS  well  suited  to  the  season.  Harriet 
E.  Peet  has  based  her  helpful  work  in  arithmetic  on  manual  occupations.  With  this  abundance  of  naaterial  it  has  seemed  best  to  omit 
Cheshire  Lowton  Boone’s  department  of  construction  work.  Next  month  it  will  be  included  again  in  the  program,  giving  a  practical 
manual  art  study  schedule  that  has  proved  very  successful  in  the  primary  grades. 
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Memory  Gems  for  October 

(Saturdays  and  Sundays  omitted) 


OCTOBER  1. 

Love  loveth  best  of  all  the  year 
October’s  bright  blue  weather. 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

OCTOBER  4 

Sing  a  song  of  seasons ! 

Something  bright  in  all! 

Flowers  in  the  summer, 

Fires  in  the  fall  1 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

OCTOBER  5 

Bright  yellow,  red  and  orange 
The  leaves  come  down  in  hosts. 

The  trees  are  Indian  princes. 

But  soon  they’ll  turn  to  ghosts. 

— William  Allingham. 

OCTOBER  6 

High  and  low  the  autumn  winds  blow. 

They  drive  the  bees  and  blossoms  away. 
And  whirl  all  the  dry  leaves  over  the  ground ; 

They  shake  the  branches  of  all  the  trees. 
And  scatter  apples  and  nuts  around. 

OCTOBER  7 

Sporting  with  the  leaves  that  fall. 
Withered  leaves — one — two  and  three — 
From  the  lofty  elder  tree. 

OCTOBER  8 

The  brown  birds  are  flying  like  leaves 
Thru  the  sky. 

The  flow’rets  are  calling,  “Dear  birdlings. 
Good-bye!” 

— Kate  S.  Kellogg. 
OCTOBER  11 

Little  Jack  Frost  went  up  the  hill. 
Watching  the  stars  and  moon  so  still, 
Watching  the  stars  and  moon  so  bright. 
And  laughing  aloud  with  all  his  might. 

OCTOBER  12 

Little  Jack  Frost  ran  down  the  hill 
Late  in  the  night  when  the  winds  were  still, 
Late  in  the  fall  when  the  leaves  came  down. 
Red  and  yellow  and  faded  brown. 

OCTOBER  13 

Whether  the  sun,  or  the  rain,  or  the  snow. 
There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

OCTOBER  14 

You  are  more  than  the  Earth,  tho  you  are  such 
a  dot; 

You  can  love  and  think,  and  the  Earth  cannot. 

— William  B.  Rands. 


OCTOBER  15 

All  sorts  of  things  and  weather 
Must  be  taken  in  together 
To  make  up  a  year. 

— R.  W.  Emerson. 

OCTOBER  18 

So  closer  and  closer  gather. 

Round  the  red  and  crackling  light ; 
And  rejoice,  while  the  wind  is  blowing. 
We  are  safe  and  warm  to-night. 

OCTOBER  19 

And  children  coming  home  from  school 
Look  in  at  the  open  door ; 

They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge. 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar. 

— H.  W.  Longfellow. 

OCTOBER  20 

Over  the  river  and  thru  the  wood — 
Oh,  how  the  wind  does  blow ! 

— Lydia  Maria  Child. 

OCTOBER  21 

God  make  my  life  a  little  light 
Within  the  world  to  glow ; 

A  tiny  flame  that  burneth  bright 
Wherever  I  may  go. 

— M.  Betham-Edwards. 

OCTOBER  22 

Talents  differ;  all  is  well  and  wisely  put; 

If  I  cannot  carry  forests  on  my  back. 
Neither  can  you  crack  a  nut. 

— R.  W.  Emerson. 

OCTOBER  25 

The  world  is  wide  and  needy. 

And  if  we  all  are  true. 

The  world  will  be  the  better 
For  what  we  workers  do. 

— Cur  WEN. 

OCTOBER  26 
Are  you  almost  disgusted 
With  life,  little  man? 

I  will  tell  you  a  wonderful  trick 
That  will  bring  you  contentment. 

If  anything  can, — 

Do  something  for  somebody,  quick ! 

OCTOBER  27 

If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed. 

Try,  try  again. 

OCTOBER  28 

His  store  of  nuts  and  acorns  now 
The  squirrel  hastes  to  gain, 

And  sets  his  house  in  order  for 
The  winter’s  dreary  reign. 

— Alice  Cary. 

OCTOBER  29 

It’s  autumn,  autumn,  autumn  late, 
’Twill  soon  be  winter  now. 

— William  Allingham. 
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Primary  !Lntertainment 

By  Bertha  Z..  Bush,  Iowa 


October’s  Party 

(A  little  play  with  three  scenes  but  no  scenery.) 

Characters — October;  Professor  Wind  and  his  band 
of  musicians ;  birds  for  messengers ;  the  leaves ;  a  white- 
aproned  waiter.  * 

An  effective  way  to  dress  October  is .  in  a  Greek 
costume,  which  is  easily  simulated  by  draping  and  pin¬ 
ning  a  sheet  to  look  like  the  pictures  of  the  sleeveless 
Greek  dresses,  and  doing  the  hair  in  a  Psyche  knot  with 
fillets  of  ribbon  or  cloth.  The  band  may  play  on  any 
instruments  available.  If  none  are  to  be  had,  combs 
covered  with  tissue  paper  make  music  delightful  to 
childish  ears. 

SCENE  I. 

Enter  October. 

October. — How  fast  the  leaves  are  falling! 
They  have  been  very  good  all  summer,  and  I’d 
like  to  give  them  a  party  before  I  go.  I’ll  call 
my  messenger  and  invite  them. 

Claps  her  hands  and  a  flock  of  birds  come  flying  in. 

October. — Little  birds,  I  would  like  to  have 
you  fly  around  to  all  the  leaves  and  invite  them 
to  come  to  a  party  to-morrow  afternoon. 

The  Birds. — Chirp,  chirp!  We  will!  We  will! 

They  fly  out. 

October. — And  I  must  prepare  for  my  party. 
I  want  to  give  them  the  flnest  kind  of  a  time. 

Goes  out. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  a  crowd  of  leaves,  fluttering  in  on  tiptoe  very 
lightly.  They  gather  together  and  discuss  the  party 
with  animation. 

First  Leaf. — Did  you  get  an  invitation  to 
Lady  October’s  party? 

Second  Leaf. — ^Yes,  I  did. 

Third  Leaf. — I  did,  too. 

Fourth  Leaf. — And  I. 

Fifth  Leaf. — And  I. 

Sixth  Leaf. — ^And  I. 

First  Leaf. — What  are  you  going  to  wear? 

Second  Leaf. — Oh,  my  mother  tree  is  making 
me  a  beautiful  new  yellow  dress.. 

Third  Leaf. — I’m  going  to  have  a  red  dress. 

Fourth  Leaf. — I’m  going  to  have  my  green 
one  dyed.  It’s  as  good  as  new,  mother  says. 

Fifth  Leaf. — I’m  going  to  wear  brown. 

Sixth  Leaf. — My  dress  will  be  scarlet 
trimmed  with  yellow. 

Seventh  Leaf. — Mine  will  be  yellow  and 
brown. 

Eighth  Le^. — I  think  I  shall  just  wear  my 
green  one.  Everyone  said  it  was  so  pretty  in 
the  spring. 

All  the  Leaves. — Oh,  no!  You  mustn’t! 
Green  isn’t  stylish  this  fall. 

Eighth  Leaf. — ^Well,  then'.  I’ll  have  a  new 
dress  of  the  very  darkest  crimson. 


First  Leaf. — We  ought  to  go  and  get  ready 
this  minute. 

They  flutter  away. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  October  and  then,  from  the  other  side,  the 
leaves  who  come  to  the  door  by  twos  and  threes  knock 
and  are  ushered  in  and  seated  very  politely  by  their 
hostess.  When  the  arrivals  are  over,  she  speaks. 

October. — Dear  leaves,  won’t  you  each  tell 
what  has  given  you  the  most  pleasure  this  sum¬ 
mer?  That  will  be  very  entertaining  to  us  all. 

The  leaves  nod  their  heads  in  assent. 

First  Leaf. — The  thing  that  gave  us  the  most 
pleasure  in  our  tree  was  when  a  pair  of  robins 
built  their  nest  there.  I  watched  them  build  it 
—I  was  only  a  tiny  leaf  then; — and  I  grew 
just  as  fast  as  I  could  so  that  I  might  keep  the 
sun  off  the  dear  mother  bird  as  she  sat  on  the 
eggs.  I  kept  the  rain  off,  too,  and  I  saw  all 
they  did.  I  saw  when  the  little  birds  hatched. 
I  watched  the  father  and  mother  robins  feed 
them.  I  saw  them  teach  the  little  birds  to  fly. 
And  when  they  had  all  flown  away,  I  wanted 
to  fly  away,  too,  and  so  I  came  down. 

Second  Leaf. — What  gave  me  the  most  pleas¬ 
ure  was  watching  a  little  boy  and  girl  at  a 
swing  that  was  hung  from  one  of  the  branches 
of  my  tree.  They  were  so  dear  and  merry  and 
sweet !  They  never  quarreled,  but  swung  each 
other,  and  were  so  good  that  it  made  us  leaves 
happy  just  to  see  them. 

Third  Leaf. — The  nicest  time  I  had  was  when 
some  children  held  a  picnic  in  the  woods.  What 
fine  games  they  did  play  under  the  trees !  What 
a  good  time  they  had ! 

Fourth  Leaf. — I  liked  the  best  to  see  a  dear 
old  grandfather  with  white  hair,  who  would 
walk  under  my  tree  every  day.  His  face  looked 
so  kind  and  peaceful. 

Fifth  Leaf. — There  was  a  seat  under  my 
tree,  and  every  pleasant  evening  a  father  and 
mother  came  there  and  sat  until  it  was  time  to 
put  the  children  to  bed.  I  liked  that  best  of  all. 

Sixth  Leaf. — I  think  this  is  the  pleasantest 
time  we  have  had,  here  at  this  party.  If  only 
we  could  dance!  I  love  to  dance. 

October. — You  shall  dance  as  soon  as  Profes¬ 
sor  Wind  and  his  musicians  come. 

A  knock  is  heard  at  the  door.  October  ushers  in  the 
Wind  and  his  band. 

The  Wind  (blowing). — Here  we  are.  Lady 
October,  all  ready  to  play  for  your  guests.  Do 
they  wish  to  dance  now? 

The  Leaves  (all  springing  up). — Oh,  yes,  yes, 
yes! 

The  band  plays,  and  the  leaves  dance  until  a  little 
maid  in  white  cap  and  apron  appears  at  the  door  and 
says,  “Supper  is  served.”  Then  they  all  march  out  in 
couples,  October  going  out  last  -with  the  Wind. 
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My  Woodland  Friends 

Gertrude  Crownfield,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


As  I  go  singing  all  alone 

Down  woodland  paths,  so 
green  and  cool. 

That  wind  thru  flickering  sun 
and  shade, 

By  rushing  brook  or  silent 
pool, 

The  tall  trees  seem  to  bend  their 
tops. 

The  pine-cones  tumble  at  my 
feet. 

The  nodding  ferns  stand  quietly. 


As  tho  they  wished  my  song 
to  greet. 

And  in  some  dim  and  shadowy 
cove. 

The  wild  Lobelia,  flaming  red. 
Stands  listening  on  its  slender 
stem. 

Or  waves  a  welcome  from  its 
bed. 

The  squirrel  peeps  from  out 
the  leaves. 


The  sun  comes  stealing  thru 
to  see 

Who  dares  to  hush  the  wild 
bird’s  song 

And  saunters  by  so  carelessly. 

So  as  I  wander  all  alone 
Thru  dusky  paths  that  bend 
and  wind, 

I  move  amid  a  company 

Of  wildwood  friends,  most 
dear  and  kind. 


In  the  pleasant  cornfield. 

All  the  summer  thru. 

Such  a  funny  playmate 
Waited  long  for  you. 

Snugly  housed  and  hidden 
Where  the  gray,  green  leaves 
Bending  close  together. 

Made  his  rustling  eaves. 


Jack-O’-Lantern 

When  the  corn  was  gathered. 
When  the  flowers  were  dead. 
From  the  lonely  hillside 
•  Peered  his  golden  head. 

Now  at  last  behold  him. 

With  his  open  face. 

Smiling  broad  and  cheery. 

In  the  darkest  place. 


Bear  him  forth  in  triumph. 

Thru  the  autumn  night. 

Jolly  jack-o’-lantern 

With  his  eyes  so  bright.  ,  ' 

Comic  little  fellow. 

Come  to  make  you  fun. 

When  in  gray  November 
Summer  sports  are  done.  / 


A  Miniature  Indian  Camp 

By  Anna  Linehan 

(As  Arranged  by  Teachers  and  Pupils  of  the  Asheville,  N.  C.,  Schools) 


In  connection  with  the  study  of  Hiawatha  the 
customs  of  the  Indians  were  freely  discussed, 
and  this  subject  had  a  certain  local  interest 
because  of  the  Indian  Reservation  in  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  North  Carolina,  which  had  been  vis¬ 
ited  by  some  of  the  teachers. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  pupils  collect  pic¬ 
tures  and  other  material  pertaining  to  these 
people.  In  a  short  time  many  interesting  ob¬ 
jects  had  been  brought  in  from  the  homes  to  the 
various  schools.  Among  these  articles  were 
stone  tomahawks  and  hammers,  arrow-heads  of 
flint,  and  beads,  all  of  which  had  been  found 
buried  in  the  vicinity  of  Asheville. 

Then  examples  of  pottery,  such  as  vases, 
bowls  and  peace-pipes,  made  and  decorated  by 
the  modem  Cherokee  Indians,  and  purchased 
from  them  during  visits  to  the  Reservation, 
were  loaned  to  the  schools. 

The  interest  pf  the  children  was  awakened 
in  the  customs,  pursuits  and  occupations  of  the 
Indians  before  the  work  was  started  in  the 
classes.  Then  when  the  raffia  mats  were  being 
braided  and  sewed  together,  and  the  raffia  ham- 
miniature,  as  well  as  tiny  models  of  the  Indian. 

CLAY  WORK 

One  clay  lesson  was  given  to  making  what¬ 
ever  the  children  chose  in  the  way  of  pottery, 
implements  of  Indian  warfare  or  other  articles 
pertaining  to  Indian  life,  and  it  was  pleasing  to 
note  how  quickly  and  quietly  the  children 
worked.  At  the  end  of  the  lesson,  among  the 
articles  collected  were  not  only  those  suggested, 
but  the  cradle-board  containing  the  papoose  in 
miniature,  as  well  as  tiny  models  of  the  Indian. 

PAPER  CUTTING 

In  paper-cutting  wigwams  and  canoes  were 
drawn  and  cut,  and  free  cutting  of  paper  In¬ 
dians  was  given.  Some  color  was  added  to  the 
latter,  and  decoration  to  the  wigwams. 

The  same  general  plan  was  given  thruout  the 
city  in  the  second  and  third  grades,  but,  as  free 
expression  of  the  children’s  thought  was  de¬ 
sired,  the  arrangement  of  the  camps  was  left 
entirely  to  them. 

THE  SAND  TABLE 

When  the  objects  were  completed  the  sand- 
tables  were  made  ready.  Then  the  children  dis¬ 
cussed  the  advisability  of  placing  the  camp  near 
a  river  or  lake,  as  the  Indians  would  need  fish 
as  an  important  article  of  food.  Nearness  to  the 
woods  was  suggested,  for  hunting,  shade  and 
protection.  A  piece  of  glass  suffices  for  the 
lake  on  which  the  canoes  rest  and  around  which 
the  tents  are  pitched. 

When  the  poles  were  set,  over  which  the  tent 
was  to  spread,  the  discussion  of  the  interior 
of  the  wigv^am  brought  up  the  subject  of  the 


simple  method  of  ventilation  effected  by  the 
open  space  at  the  top  of  the  tent  and  the 
turned-back  flaps  which  served  for  the  entrance. 
When  the  fire  is  burning  in  the  middle  of  the 
enclosed  ground,  these  openings  form  a  flue  and 
serve  for  complete  ventilation. 

When  the  wigwams  had  been  grouped,  twigs 
were  placed,  that  the  hammocks  might  swing 
from  them. 

In  some  cases  the  cradle-board,  with  papoose, 
hung  inside  the  tent,  or  else  from  the  limb  of  a 
tree,  as  did  the  quiver  of  arrows. 

HELP  TO  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE 

This  fascinating,  limitless  subject  can  only  be 
touched  on  in  the  lower  grades,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  just  touching  on  the  subject  and  in¬ 
troducing  the  children  to  Longfellow’s  Hia¬ 
watha  will  lead  to  the  desire  to  know  more  of 
Indian  life  and  to  deep  study  in  later  years. 
The  shaping  of  the  peace-pipe  by  Gitche  Man- 
ito  in  the  first  part  of  Hiawatha  can  be  under¬ 
stood  by  even  young  children.  They  may  uhder- 
derstand  the  importance  of  Minnehaha’s  father, 
the  “ancient  Arrow-maker,”  if  they  know  that 
the  arrow-heads  were  made  of  hard  material, 
such  as  flint,  jasper,  chalcedony,  etc.,  and  the 
Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes  used 
copper.  Most  difficult  were  these  materials  to 
shape,  and  the  skill  of  the  one  who  made  them 
was  greatly  admired. 

When  the  arrow-head  had  been  sharpened  to 
a  triangular  shape  it  was  fastened  to  a  willow 
stick  or  some  other  light  wooden  darts. 

THE  INDIAN  BABY 

The  Indian  baby  is  placed  on  a  movable 
cradle  made  from  an  oak  board  about  two  and 
one-half  feet  long  and  a  foot  and  a  half  wide. 
A  sort  of  hood  covers  the  top,  and  this,  as  well 
as  the  sack  which  envelops  the  baby,  is  deco¬ 
rated  in  a  most  interesting  manner,  differing 
with  the  tribes  and  skill  in  hand-work.  From 
the  top  is  a  light  frame  by  which  the  cradle- 
board  may  be  hung  from  a  limb  of  a  tree  when 
out  of  doors,  or  from  the  poles  inside  the  wig¬ 
wam  or  on  the  mother’s  back. 

The  Indian  is  described  as  a  devoted  parent, 
and  the  method  of  education  followed  makes  in¬ 
teresting  reading. 

CANOE  AND  WIGWAM 

The  pattern  for  a  canoe  is  given,  and  should 
be  laid  on  a  fold  of  heavy  paper;  the  straight 
edge  of  the  pattern  on  the  folded  edge  of  the 
paper.  To  finish  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  raffia 
may  be  used  to  sew  it  together.  Then  a  seat 
across  the  center  causes  the  spread  of  the  edges 
for  which  the  curved  edges  are  allowed.  One- 
third  of  a  circle  gives  a  fair-shaped  wigwam. 
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Month  by  Month  Plans 

By  ILleanor  M.  Jollie,  Rhode  Island 


October  Brownies 

All  the  world  is  having  a  festival  to-day. 
The  sky  is  blue,  save  where  the  mist  hangs 
heavy  like  garlands,  on  the  trees  so  far  away. 

Whole  meadows  and  fields  are  filled  with 
thousands  of  tiny  soldiers,  some  in  uniforms  of 
violet  tints,  some  showing  shades  of  coral,  and 
others  in  brown  or  yellow.  They  have  seem¬ 
ingly  left  their  little  “cobweb  tents,”  and  are 
preparing  to  march  down  the  long  roads,  which 
have  been  trimmed  with  fluffy  clematis,  fiery 
woodbine,  and  graceful  sprays  of  wild  grape¬ 
vine,  in  honor  of  the  day. 

And  now  the  mists  have  lifted,  and  the  long 
lines  of  trees  look  like  sheets  of  orange,  red  and 
yellow  flame.  Even  the  staid  old  maple  trees, 
near  by,  are  entering  into  the  frolic  and  are 
showering  gay  confetti,  in  the  shape  of  gold 
and  crimson  leaves,  upon  all  passers-by. 

“Come  and  buy,  come  and  buy,”  call  the 
apple  trees,  shaking  their  wares  temptingly 
with  every  wind  that  blows. 

And  all  of  this  in  honor  of  a  king,  a  king 
whose  name  spells  fun  and  frolic,  laughter  and 
light-heartedness,  mystery  and  magic.  Yes, 
King  October  commences  his  reign  to-day. 

We,  too,  of  the  little  brown  schoolhouse,  en¬ 
ter  into  the  spirit  of  the  festival  month. 

Brownies!  Doesn’t  the  very  name  suggest 
fun  and  laughter? 

Do  you  remember  the  shivery  delight  of  the 
expression,  “Once  in  a  little  house  in  the 
woods?”  It  made  us  hold  our  breaths  just  to 
think  of  it. 

Why,  everybody,  of  any  account,  lived  in  a 
“little  house  in  the  woods,”  for  there  was  Red 
Riding  Hood’s  Grandmother,  the  Three  Bears, 
the  Dwarfs,  the  Old  Witch  of  the  Candy  House. 
All  of  these  and  a  dozen  others,  lived  in  little 
houses  in  the  woods. 

They  were  not  common  houses,  these  wee 
places  hidden  in  the  heart  of  the  forest.  They 
were  built  by  wonderful  architects,  and  they 
were  of  moss,  and  bark,  and  vines,  and  flowers. 
Yes,  and  gold  and  jewels,  too,  for  don’t  you  re¬ 
member  the  diamond  window-panes  and  ruby 
chimneys  of  the  old  witch’s  house? 

So  let  us  have  a  house  in  the  woods,  where 
the  Brownies  live,  and  let  us  visit  this  house  of 
many  wonders  often,  so  that  it  may  become  very 
real,  for  trips  to  this  little  house  will  make  fas¬ 
cinating  and  instructive  work  for  language, 
number,  spelling  in  fact,  or  any  other  subject 
into  which  it  can  be  woven. 

A  box  of  Brownie  stamps,  too,  will  be  needed, 
and  colored  crayons.  These,  with  plenty  of  pa¬ 


per,  will  help  wonderfully  in  making  a  happy 
month. 

« 

Then  some  dismal  day,  to  make  things  more 
bright,  introduce  the  children  to  some  of  Pal¬ 
mer  Cox’s  Brownies.  They  are  not  hard  to 
draw  and  a  border  of  them  along  the  blackboard 
will  please  the  children  wonderfully. 

A  tiny  history  of  the  little  fellows,  make-be¬ 
lieve,  of  course,  helps.  Perhaps  this  Brownie 
looks  after  poor  children  and  sees  that  they  are 
happy.  This  one  is  the  tailor  of  Brownie  Land 
and  makes  the  funny  little  clothes  the  rest  wear. 
This  one  is  the  violet  gardener,  who  is  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  trimming  all  the  world  with  the 
lovely  flowers,  or  this  one  may  be  the  one  who 
brews  the  dewdrop  tea. 

We  transformed  our  sand-table  into  Brownie 
Land,  making  a  little  log-cabin  house  of  twigs 
and  covering  it  with  bark.  The  roof  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  moss,  and  all  around  the  house  was 
moss,  which  we  kept  green  a  long  time  by  wa¬ 
tering  it  every  morning.  We  had  a  looking- 
glass  brook,  too,  with  flowers,  tiny,  artificial 
ones  of  many  varieties,  growing  along  its  banks. 
For  the  trees  we  used  twigs,  which,  stuck  here 
and  there  in  the  damp  moss,  kept  fresh  a  long 
time.  Toadstools  we  made  of  clay. 

And  real  Brownies  lived  in  this  charming 
spot.  We  made  them  from  some  directions 
found  in  an  old  number  of  Good  Housekeeping. 

We  took  for  each  Brownie  two  horse-chest¬ 
nuts,  using  the  smaller  one  for  the  head,  and 
the  larger  one  for  the  body.  We  opened  out 
two  hairpins  and  pushed  them  in  across  the 
body,  one  on  each  side,  for  the  right  arm  and 
left  leg  were  made  of  one  hairpin  and  the  left 
arm  and  right  leg  of  the  other.  Then  the  head 
was  joined  to  the  body  by  another  long  hairpin, 
which  helped  the  Brownie  stand.  The  arms 
and  legs  were  wound  with  wool,  and  little  hands 
and  feet,  made  of  melted  sealing-wax,  were  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  ends.  The  faces  we  painted  on, 
using  a  brushful  of  flesh-colored  oil  paint  for 
each  face,  and  afterwards  marking  in  the  eyes, 
noses,  and  broad  mouths. 

And  the  adventures  these  Brownies  had!  I 
wish  I  could  show  you  our  Brownie  books,  all 
filled  with  little  language  lessons,  illustrated! 
But  anjrway,  I  can  tell  you  a  little  about  them. 

One  page  has  a  large  pumpkin  drawn  and 
colored  on  it,  and  the  pumpkin  is  standing  on  a 
little  red  wagon.  The  wagon  has  a  long  rope 
fastened  to  it,  and,  taking  hold,  pulling,  are  a 
dozen  or  so  little  Brownies  which  have  been 
stamped  on. 

This  is  what  Maize  has  written  in  her  book 
about  it: 
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The  Brownies  were  in  the  cornfield  one  night. 

They  saw  a  big  pumpkin. 

“That  will  make  good  pies,”  they  said. 

The  Brownies  made  a  wagon. 

They  all  lifted  and  pulled  and  pushed. 

Into  the  wagon  it  went. 

Away  they  ran  home. 

Another  page  has  the  cunningest  acorn  cup 
on  an  oak-leaf  saucer  drawn  on  it.  Both  are 
colored,  even  to  the  steam  coming  from  the 
cup.  Underneath  is  printed,  “A  Cup  of  Tea.” 

Beth  has  given  this  tiny  story  in  her  book: 

One  afternoon  the  Brownies  gave  a  tea. 

They  visited  their  friends  the  Fairies. 

The  birds  gave  a  concert. 

And  so  the  pages  go. 

For  number  we  visit  the  Brownies’  house.  We 
go  thru  the  “enchanted  woods”  with  a  2  x  8  =, 
9x6=,  5x4=,  3x8=,  etc.,  and  are  rewarded 
if  we  can  tell  the  answers  by  having  our  names 
written  in  a  hastily  drawn  house,  where  the 
Brownies  are  supposed  to  live.  Or  we  cross  the 
brook  on  stepping-stones,  8  +  6-|-4-[-3=,  and 
enter  the  same  house. 

We  peep  about  the  house  and  find  things  for 
our  spelling  lesson : 

Checkerberry  pie. 

Black  birch  soda. 

Nectar  candy. 

Rose-leaf  sandwiches,  etc. 

The  tea  was  served  in  acorn  cups  with  oak-leaf 
saucers. 

Brownies  use  leaves  for  boats,  and  we  spend 
one  seat-work  period  arranging  a  row  of  differ¬ 
ent-shaped  leaves  along  in  a  row  or  in  a  wreath, 
and  tracing  around  them. 

At  the  top  of  the  page  we  write  “Boats  for 
Sale,”  and  the  next  day  our  spelling  lesson  con¬ 
sists  of  writing  the  names  of  the  boats  across 
them. 

And  all  of  this  is  most  interesting  to  children, 
who  live  in  the  “Land  of  Make-Believe”  so 
much.  It  is  just  doing  common  things  in  un¬ 
common  ways,  that’s  all.  So  many  ways  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  to  the  teacher  that  it  seems  un¬ 
necessary  to  give  a  whole  outline  for  this  work, 
but  I  will  give  just  a  wee  clipping  from  my  plan 
book  in  ^closing. 

It  comes  after  the  Brownies  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  children,  and  before  the  little 
house  in  the  woods  has  been  explored.  Here 
it  is: 

We  take  a  walk  to  the  Brownies”  house  (play  walk). 

Rover  goes  with  us  (Rover  is  Tim's  dog). 

How  we  know  October  is  here,  even  if  we  did  not 
look  at  the  calendar. 

All  the  world  is  telling  us. 

We  see  seeds  of  different  kinds. 


Uses  of  seeds. 

How  seeds  are  scattered.  The  seeds  themselves 
show  us. 

Rover  barks;  we  wonder  why  and  discover — 

The  squirrel  family  who  live  in  the  hollow  tree  at 
which  Rover  barked. 

We  watch  them  work.  Why  are  they  storing  nuts 
away? 

A  shower  of  leaves  fall  on  us. 

Leaves  not  needed  for  trees  longer. 

Leaves  are  needed  to  protect  roots  of  plants  in 
ground. 

Empty  birds’  nests  and  their  story. 

The  tiny  white  pebbles  along  the  brook.  How  did 
they  come  to  be  so  round?  Action  of  water  on  them. 
(The  Brownies,  we  discover  afterward,  use  these  same 
wee  white  pebbles  with  which  to  make  their  fireplace.) 

We  meet  the  Brownies.  They  talk  to  us  and  tell  us 
many  things. 

They  call  our  attention  to  the  beauty  of  it  all. 

The  old  gray  tree  trunks. 

The  little  group  of  toadstools  near  by. 

The  sun  printing  the  patterns  of  leaves  in  shadows 
on  the  ground. 

The  clouds  sailing  across  the  blue  sky. 

The  coloring  of  the  leaves  colored  by  that  master 
artist,  their  friend.  Jack  Frost. 

Then  they  invite  us  to  their  homes  and  you 
know  the  rest.  Your  old  friend  Grimmi  will 
show  you  the  way  and  “the  little  house  in  the 
woods”  will  become  so  real  to  you  that  you 
couldn’t  help  inviting  the  children  in  to  share  it 
even  if  you  wanted  to. 

So  let  us  give  this  month  to  fun  and  mystery, 
for  November  days  will  be  filled  with  very  real 
stories,  you  know. 


October  Verses 

By  Bertha  E.  Bush 

An  October  Sleepy  Song 

October  is  putting  the  flowers  to  sleep; 

The  branches  are  swaying,  the  cadence  to  keep ; 
The  leaves  are  drop,  dropping,  to  cover  them 
warm. 

Go  to  sleep  little  flowers;  do  not  fear  winter’s 
storm. 


October  Voyagers 

•  Dainty  milkweed  babies. 
Floating  in  the  air. 

Soft  and  light  as  feathers. 
Sailing  everywhere. 

How  I  wish,  this  morning, 

I  could  sail  like  you ! 
Over  hill  and  valley 
I’d  go  floating,  too. 


Busy  Work  with  a  Purpose 

Department  Conducted  by  Eleanor  G.  Leary  and  Agnes  E.  Quish. 


Reading 

(First  Year) 


lack  fkiill 


g 


own 


w 


ed  bl  I  ot 


Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill 

To  get  a  pail  of  water; 

Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown, 

And  Jill  came  rolling  after. 

Up  Jack  got  and  home  did  trot 

As  fast  as  he  could  caper, 

Went  to  bed  to  mend  his  head 

With  vinegar  and  black  paper. 

Note. — This  exercise  may  be  used  for  several 
lessons  in  reading,  phonics,  spelling,  original 
sentence  structure,  memory  work,  etc. 

EXERCISE  I. 

Aim. — Interesting  drill  in  reading  and  rec¬ 
ognition  of  words. 

Teacher’s  Work. — The  above  poem  is  hekto- 
graphed  on  oak  tag.  The  sentences  are  cut  up 
into  separate  words.  These  are  put  into  an  en¬ 
velope,  and  one  given  to  each  child  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  doing  seat  work. 

After  a  lesson  in  reading  from  the  black¬ 
board,  for  the  actual  teaching  of  the  words,  the 
children  are  told  to  arrange  the  words  upon 
their  desks  like  the  poem  on  the  board. 

At  the  close  of  the  work  individual  children 
are  called  upon  to  read  one  line  or  the  entire 
poem. 

EXERCISE  2. 

Aim.- — Phonic  drill ;  to  teach  new  words  with 
the  phonograms  similar  to  the  sight  words 
taught  from  the  reading  lesson.  They  already 
know  Jill,  Jack,  crown,  trot,  bed. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Hektograph  lists  of  words 
like  the  following.  Cut  them  into  the  phono¬ 
grams  and  the  initial  letters. 

These  are  placed  in  envelopes  on  which  have 
been  written  the  sight  words  Jack,  hill,  crown, 
bed,  trot. 

Child’s  Work. — In  columns  upon  their  desks 
arrange  the  “ack”  family,  the  “ill”  family,  the 
“own”  family,  etc.,  putting  before  each  the  let¬ 
ters  which  go  to  form  good  words.  Inspect 
this  work  so  that  the  child  will  give  only  legiti¬ 
mate  English  words. 


J  ack  ]i  h  ill 

cr 

own 

b  ed 

tr 

ot 

b  ack 

b  ill] 

d 

own 

f  jed 

P 

ot 

cr  ack 

f 

ill 

t 

own 

1  led 

h  ot 

h  ack 

ill 

br  own 

1 

N  |ed  1  c 

ot 

M  ack 

m 

ill 

cl 

own 

br  ed 

n  ot 

1 1  ack 

p  ill  dr 

own 

r  ed 

r 

ot 

tr  j  ack 

r 

ill  T  ed 

ot 

p  ack 

sp  ill 

bl  !  ed 

1 

ot 

bl  ack 

sw  1  ill 

|pl 

ot 

qu  ack 

l 

qu  [  ill  1  sh  i  ot 

dr  I  ill  Ji 


Spelling 

(First  Year) 

Aim. — Phonetic  spelling,  to  test  for  new 
words  after  the  lists  have  been  presented  as 
oral  work. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Prepare  a  card  like  the 
following  for  each  child  working  at  his  seat, 
and  a  large  oak  tag  chart  to  be  hung  before 
the  group.  If  the  “ill”  family  is  printed  in  blue, 
the  “ed”  family  in  red,  the  “ail”  family  in 
brown  and  “ell”  family  in  green  it  will  add  to 
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the  interest  and  attention  of  the  class  looking  at 
the  chart. 

The  children  are  given  boxes  of  letters  and 
are  told  to  arrange  them  in  columns  on  their 
desks,  supplying  the  missing  initial  letter  in¬ 
stead  of  the  dot.  Where  two  dots  are  used,  they 
supply  two  missing  letters. 

Later  on  in  the  work,  when  the  children  have 
made  sufficient  progress,  the  columns  may  be 
written  by  the  children  as  busy  work. 


Even  I  when  he  speaks  |  the  [  truth 


a 


liar  is 

not  believed,  j 

We 

do  not 

believe 

a 

liar  even  when 

he  speaks  the 

truth. 

Language  Work 

(First  and  Second  Year) 

Aim. — To  get  original  sentences  without  ask¬ 
ing  children  to  do  too  much  writing.  It  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  child  to  tell  it  in  his  own  words 
and  not  to  give  back  the  words  of  the  text. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Into  the  envelopes  contain¬ 
ing  the  poem  Jack  and  Jill,  put  a  number  of 
easy  stock- words,  verbs  and  adjectives,  such  as 
he,  has,  have,  carried,  pretty,  little,  far,  sick, 
fall,  the,  made,  well,  sorry,  boy,  girl,  is,  was. 

The  children  are  requested  to  tell  this  story 
in  their  own  words.  It  may  be  something  like 
this : 


Jack  ■  was 

a  little  i  boy 

He 

carried  a 

pail  1  up  [  the  hill 

Jill 

went 

with 

him 

If 

a 

man 

is 

a  liar,  people  do 

not 

believe  him  |even  when  he  speaks  the 


truth. 


If  I  you  f  want  (  others  f  to  [  believe  \  you. 


always  !  speak  |  the  |  truth. 


(Fourth  Year.) 

Aim. — Drill  in  selecting  name  words  or 
nouns. 

Method. — Hektograph  following.  Have  words 
for  blank  spaces  on  separate  slips  in  envelopes. 
Child  to  find  word  and  place  it  in  space  left  on 
hektographed  sheet. 


English 

(Third  Year) 

Aim. — Sentence  structure,  preparation  for 
composition  work. 

Method. — On  the  outside  of  envelopes  write: 

A  liar  is  not  believed  even  when  he  speaks 
the  truth. 

Directions  to  children  written  on  cards  and 
placed  inside  the  envelopes. 

(Also  several  copies  of  each  word  needed  to 
build  answers.) 

1.  Build  as  on  envelopes 

2.  Beginning — Even  when 

3.  — We  do  not  believe  a  liar 

4.  — Do  not  lie  if — 

5.  — If  a  man  is  a  liar 

6.  — If  you  want  others  to 

believe  you 

Child’s  work  should  look  like  this : 


There  are  five - in-^^ - 

There  are  twelve - in  a— 

- has  a  pretty - 

- has  a - 

The - has  a  bushy - 

- has  a  new - in  his 

The - is  hanging  on  the- 

From  my - 1  see,  in  the- 

Descending  the  broad  hall — 

Grave - and  laughing  — 

And - with  golden - 


Words  for  envelopes: 


[days  [  week 

i  month 

year  J  squirrel  (  tail  j 

John  (  desk 

picture 

Mary  f  book  [  Baby 

A  liar  is  i  not  believed  even  when  f  he  f  hall  (  clock  |  wall  [  stair  |  Alice  [  study 


speaks  the  |  truth. 


lamplight  [  Allegra  |  Edith  f  hair  | 
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English 

(Second  and  Third  Years) 

Aim. — Reproduction  of  a  story  for  thought 
and  to  increase  the  child’s  vocabulary.  In  this 
device  the  child  cannot  possibly  fall  into  the 
habit  of  using  “and.” 


Teacher's  Work. — Before  the  seat  work  is  re¬ 
quired  from  the  children  the  teacher  must  tell 
the  story  over  and  over,  that  the  words  become 
a  part  of  the  children. 

Then  the  story  must  be  hektographed  in  the 
exact  words  of  the  teacher.  Plan  to  have  one 


C  ou.  nlr  vj 

K  u  nc^T 
e  s  p  i  e 
j  u.  i  o  LJ 

-j  UL  m  p  e  o) 


A  f  oX  uras  urcxlkincj  tke  .  He 

ce  ^  '\f  Y  \  IT  e  vx  cj  K  U  Y\^Y  \j  •  He  coxaIc)  f\n4 

Viol  Kin  ^  to  eat-  He  'j‘eare4  thcxt  he  ufou-Icl  e 

of 

(j\Ast  then  he  espie^  cxfme  ^  larcje  Iru-nch  o'j'  grapes. 
Th  exj  ureve  ^Youilnc^  on  a  vine  Klc^k  aKove  Kx5 
Ke a(]  -  These  (^YCLpeS  loohec)  vgyv^  Jjuicxj  to 

VKy.  T'ox  • 

"Ah  a*,  criec)  he /now  3  >bha  U  K  a\je  mij  4'iiTieY** 
hie  ju-rnpe  4  bxxl  coxlIcJ  t\o1  necxC/W  the  CjvcL,peS. 
So  he  -jxompecj  CLc^atn  cxnc\  cic^citn  .  T3  xct  h  e 
c  0  Vc  riot  cj  et  the'iTi,  AT  last  he  c^aue  ixp. 

\A  Y  0I4  c^YCLpes,”  Soul  4  he,  cxs  he  xacxlke^ 
avx5av^.  Juio\x\4  \lKe  the^'n  cltilj  / 
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copy  for  each  child  in  the  section.  Before  cut¬ 
ting  up  into  the  picture  and  words  above  the 
line  let  the  children  read  the  story,  getting  the 
sight  words  that  are  found  difficult.  After  this 
has  been  done  cut  up  the  composition  into  sep¬ 
arate  words. 

Child's  Work. — The  teacher  may  make  this 
suggestion  at  the  beginning  of  the  seal-work 
period:  “I  have  told  you  the  story  and  you 
have  also  read  the  story  now  the  best  way  pos¬ 
sible.  I  shall  be  particularly  pleased  with  the 
children  that  try  to  use  my  exact  words.”  That 
is  sufficient  incentive.  They  will  all  try  to  tell 
the  story  as  they  heard  it. 

At  the  completion  of  the  work  call  on  differ¬ 
ent  children  to  read  certain  parts  of  it;  for 
instance : 

Read  the  part  telling  where  the  fox  went. 

Read  the  part  telling  how  he  felt. 


Read  the  part  telling  what  made  him  happy. 
Read  the  part  telling  what  he  decided  to  do. 
Read  the  part  telling  what  he  got. 

Read  the  part  telling  what  he  said. 

Would  he  have  said  this  if  he  had  gotten  the 
grapes  to  eat? 

The  last  seven  questions  may  be  written  upon 
the  blackboard  and  at  some  later  day  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  answer  these,  either  on  paper  or  from 
the  words  in  the  envelope. 

Arithmetic 

(First  Year) 

Aim. — To  furnish  drill  in  all  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  number  taught,  as  eight. 

Teacher's  Work. — A  large  oak  tag  sheet  is 
prepared  in  the  following  manner.  Either  free¬ 
hand  drawings  or  pictures  cut  from  magazines, 

books,  etc.,  may  be  pasted 
upon  the  oak  tag,  thus; 
Proceed  as  follows: 

The  chart  is  hung  before 
the  section  doing  seat  work. 

Boxes  of  numbers  with 
the  signs  -f,  — ,  X,  are 
given  to  the  children  and 
they  are  told  to  build  on 
their  desks  the  number  sto¬ 
ries  that  the  pictures  sug¬ 
gest.  These  are  not  limited 
to  addition,  but  may  in¬ 
clude  all  the  combinations. 

Call  for  a  rapid  oral  drill 
at  the  end  of  the  period  to 
see  if  the  work  has  been 
carefully  done. 

EXERCISE  2. 

(First  and  Second  Year.) 

Aim. — -To  give  interest¬ 
ing  drill  in  subtraction. 

Teacher’s  Work. — A  large 
oak  tag  chart  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  representing  a  tree 
with  nests  on  it,  and  hung 
before  the  children  who  are 
to  do  their  seat  work. 

Children  are  furnished 
with  boxes  of  numbers  and 
the  signs  to  indicate  the  op¬ 
eration  performed. 

Note. — A  very  good  set 
of  numbers  may  be  made  by 
pasting  large-sized  calen¬ 
dar  numbers  on  stiff  card¬ 
board.  These  are  then  cut 
into  the  square  of  single 
numbers.  A  generous  sup¬ 
ply  is  put  into  a  small  box 
or  envelope  together  with 
the  signs — 


4^ 


4 


« t  ♦  ♦ 


0  @  @  Q  Q  0 


Q  0 


t  1 


^  <cv  -iSv 


“1~>  — >  X> 

The  above  affords  of 
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great  variety  in  its  use  and  application  to  the 
work  taught. 

For  one  day’s  work  tell  the  children  to  climb 
the  ladder  and  bring  down  three  eggs  from 
each  nest.  Then  they  are  to  build  the  number 
stories  upon  their  desk  from  the  number  boxes 
given  them. 

EXERCISE  3. 

(First  and  Second  Year) 

Aim. — Addition  drill. 

The  chart  from  Exercise  2  is  hung  before  the 
class  and  with  their  numbers,  as  before,  they 


are  to  go  up  the  tree,  putting  six  eggs  into  each 
nest  as  they  go  up. 

Call  on  the  children  to  read  the  combinations 
they  have  prepared  at  their  seats. 

English 

(Second  Year  and  up) 

Aim. — Booklet,  sentence  building,  composi¬ 
tion  and  manual  training. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Hektograph  pictures  of 
maple  leaves  in  outline.  Have  them  about  5 
inches  by  6  inches.  Allow  two  leaves  for  each 
child  in  group. 

For  a  manual-training  lesson  let  the  children 
cut  these  leaves  on  the  outside  edge.  Then, 
with  wax  crayon  to  color  his  cutout  leaf.  When 
completed  this  is  to  serve  as  a  cover  for  a  little 
book. 

Material  for  the  inside  of  the  leaf  booklet. 
Let  the  children  complete  the  sentences  from 
the  blackboard. 

To  encourage  careful  work  tell  them  that 
only  good  work  may  be  put  inside  their  pretty 
covers. 

I  took  a - in  the  woods. 

The  maple  - have  on  new  dresses. 

These - are  red  and  golden. 

Oetober’s  woods  are - 

Child’s  Work. — The  entire  sentences  are  to 


be  written  and  fastened  inside  the  maple  leaf 
cover  by  a  piece  of  green  rafha. 

History  Reading 

Discovery  of  America,  Oct.  12,  1492.  The 
writer  has  used  historical  incidents  in  reading 
lessons  as  early  as  the  first-year  grade  and  the 
children  enjoyed  the  work.  Indeed,  the  results 
were  much  more  gratifying,  the  children  mem¬ 
orizing  words  like  Columbus,  discovered,  Amer¬ 
ica,  etc.,  more  easily  than  the  words  found  in 
the  average  primer. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Before  the  reading  lesson 
proper  the  teacher  must  tell  the  story  many 
times.  This  story-telling  must  follow  all  meth¬ 
ods  of  good  pedagogy  along  lines  of  interest, 
attention,  dramatization,  etc. 

During  the  story-telling  jot  down  the  unfa¬ 
miliar  words,  but  make  no  attempt  to  drill 
them. 

The  story  of  Columbus  having  been  told  to 
the  children,  the  teacher  then  has  the  story 
hektographed  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper.  Run 
off  enough  copies  to  give  one  sheet  to  each  child. 
In  this  entire  condition  the  children  may  use 
the  story  for  an  oral  reading  lesson. 

A  little  boy  was  born  in  Italy.  His  name 
was  Christopher  Columbus.  His  father  was 
very  poor.  Columbus  studied  many  things 
in  school.  He  thought  the  earth  was  round. 
People  said  that  the  earth  was  flat.  They 
laughed  at  Columbus.  He  did  not  care. 
He  said  he  was  very  poor.  He  had  no 
boats.  The  Queen  of  Spain  gave  him  three 
boats.  With  some  sailors  he  set  out  on  the 
ocean.  The  sailors  were  afraid.  They 
wanted  to  go  back  to  Spain.  But  Colum¬ 
bus  would  not  let  them.  They  tried  to  kill 
him  for  they  were  three  months  on  the 
ocean.  One  night  Columbus  saw  land. 
This  made  him  very  happy.  He  and  his 
sailors  knelt  on  the  ground  to  thank  God. 
From  behind  the  trees  strange  men  looked 
at  them.  These  strange  men  were  Indians. 

Child’s  Work. — The  story  may  be  cut  up  by 
the  children  and  put  into  envelopes  ready  for 
use  during  the  seat-work  time. 

(a)  By  using  the  teacher’s  chart  the  children 
may  build  the  story  of  Columbus  on  their  desks. 

(b)  From  the  chart  the  teacher  may  require 
the  children  of  the  second  grade  and  upward  to 
write  the  story. 

(c)  Without  any  chart  as  a  guide  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  arrange  the  story  in  their  own  way 
from  the  cut-up  slips. 


} 
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Supplementary  Reading  for  the  Primary  Grades 


In  Nutland 

By  Rdith  Hirons 

My  name  is  Nutcracker,  and  I  live  with  Papa  and  Mamma  Squirrel 
in  Nutland.  Besides  them,  I  have  also  my  brothers,  Leaper  and  Long- 
tail,  and  a  sister,  Chipperty. 

You  would  love  to  see  Nutland  in  October.  Nutland,  when  all  the 
trees  have  changed  their  summer  robes  of  green  for  lovely  autumn -tinted 
gowns  of  russet-gold  or  silver-grey.  It  is  then  that  the  hazel-bushes 
droop  their  rich  brown  clusters,  great  oaks  shower  down  bushels  of  crisp 
acorns,  while  silvery  beeches  drop  prickly  purses  of  kernels  for  the 
squirrel-folk. 

Yes  !  Nutland  is  a  beautiful  wood,  and  in  the  middle  grows  our  Oak. 
All  my  family  have  used  this  tree  since  it  kindly  made  its  trunk  hollow. 
It  is  the  squirrels’  store-house,  tho  we  also  bury  a  great  many  acorns  just 
where  they  fall  under  the  trees.  Our  father  taught  us  how  to  do  it. 

“  Now,  Nutcracker,  Leaper,  Longtail,  and  Chipperty, ”  said  he,  ''you 
must  learn  to  dig  holes  in  the  ground  for  nuts  and  acorns”;  and  we  were 
obliged  to  do  it,  tho  it  was  not  nearly  so  easy  as  climbing  trees. 

We  worked  hard,  and  hid  quite  a  large  store  of  squirrel-food  at  the 
base  of  the  hollow  trunk.  But  the  next  morning  we  had  a  dreadful 
shock.  Leaper,  Longtail  and  Chipperty  went  to  the  Squirrels’  Oak, 
leaving  me  asleep  in  the  fir-tree.  I  awoke  to  see  them  before  me — their 
whiskers  stiff  with  horror. 

‘  ‘  What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  I  asked. 

‘  ‘  Our  acorns  !  ’  ’  gasped  Leaper. 

Our  nuts !  ’  ’  moaned  Longtail,  while  Chipperty  wiped  her  tears 
away  with  her  paws. 

I  leaped  after  them  to  the  Squirrels’  Oak,  and  nearly  fainted  to  see 
the  ruin.  The  nuts  were  uncovered  and  thrown  about,  and,  of  all  the 
fat,  ripe  acorns  we  had  buried,  nothing  but  husks  remained.  i 

“Oh,  Nutcracker!  what  shall  we  do?”  wailed  Chipperty. 

“Bury  some  more  acorns;  then  watch  for  the  thief,”  I  suggested,  and 
they  at  once  agreed. 

The  dawn  of  the  following  day  found  us  sitting  in  a  row  on  Squirrels’ 
Oak,  waiting — we  knew  not  what. 
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But  at  last  the  thief  appeared. 

It  was  Mr.  Pheasant,  who  strutted  along ;  his  purple,  red,  and  gold 
breast  gleaming  in  the  newly-risen  sun. 

‘‘Kawk !  kawk  !”  he  shouted,  flapping  his  wings  deflantly  before  [he 
entered  the  hollow  tree.  We  heard  him  tearing  acorns  apart,  but 
could  do  nothing,  because  he  was  stronger  than  we. 

Suddenly,  we  saw  a  sportsman  creeping  cautiously  thru  the  brushes; 
and  Longtail  stood  on  his  head. 

‘  ‘  What  are  you  doing  ?  ”  I  asked  anxiously,  feeling  our  trouble  had 
bereft  him  of  feason. 

‘‘You  are  wagging  your  tail  like  a  common  dog,”  remarked  Chipperty, 
giving  the  said  tail  a  tweak. 

‘  ‘  I  have  a  plan,  ’  ’  he  said  in  an  excited  whisper. 

“One  of  us  must  fall  down  the  hollow  tree  and  scare  the  pheasant. 
He  will  fly  out  and  be  shot.  I  believe  the  sportsman  heard  him  scream 
before  he  entered  the  Oak,  and  is  looking  for  him  now.  Who  will 
frighten  the  bird?” 

As  neither  Leaper  nor  Chipperty  volunteered,  it  was  left  to  me,  tho 
I  did  not  like  it  at  all.  ” 

“  If  /  am  shot  you  will  tell  Papa  and  Mamma- Squirrel  how  I  lost  my 
life  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“Of  course  we  will,”  answered  Chipperty;  “but  Pm  sure  the 
sportsman  would  not  waste  his  powder  on  you. 

‘  ‘When  the  man  was  just  opposite  the  tree,  I  crept  to  the  top  ot  the 
hollow  trunk  and  fell  straight  on  Mr.  Pheasant’s  back.  With  a  hoarse 
“kawk”  of  terror,  out  he  scrambled,  falling  over  his  own  tail  in  his 
eagerness  to  escape. 

Bang  !  bang  !  The  sportsman  fired  just  as  the  pheasant  rose  in  the 
air,  and — missed  him. 

But,  tho  he  escaped,  he  was  terribly  alarmed,  for  he  never  came  again 
to  the  Squirrels’  Oak. 

After  that  we  worked  doubly  hard,  and  now  we  have  a  grand  store 
of  squirrel-food.  We  know  that  harvest-time  in  Nutland  will  quickly 
pass,  and  that  soon  will  come  the  cold  winter,  when  we  and  all  Nutland 
will  fall  asleep. 

It  will  be  spring  before  we  wake  again,  lean  and  hungry,  and  more 
than  ready  to  eat  some  of  the  good  things  we  have  stored  away  in  Squir¬ 
rels’  Oak  in  Nutland. 


A  Doll’s  Lullaby 


GOLDEN  SLUMBERS  KISS  YOUR  EYES. 
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Nature  Stories 

By  Lillian  C.  Flint,  Minnesota 


Little  Travellers 

October  is  the  month  in  which  all  the  lit¬ 
tle  seed  babies  find  new  homes. 

The  big  mother  plant  stays  in  the  ground 
and  does  not  travel  about. 

All  summer  the  little  babies  have  been 
rocked  and  swung  in  the  wind. 

Now  they  are  ready  to  take  their  only 
journey. 

This  journey  will  take  them  away  from  the 
mother  plant  and  they  will  settle  down 
in  new  homes  of  their  own. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  seed  babies  and 
they  travel  in  many  different  ways. 

The  seed  children  with  light,  fairy  sails 
seem  to  go  the  fastest  and  to  have  the 
best  time. 

They  seem  to  like  to  sail  about  on  the 
winds  that  blow. 

There  are  the  dandelion,  the  thistle,  the 
milkweed  and  many  others. 

They  are  so  light  that  the  wind  bears 
them  along  for  miles. 

So  their  carriage  is  called  the  wind. 

The  dandelion  commences  to  travel  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  June. 

He  goes  like  a  balloon,  for  the  sail  acts  like 
the  light  part  of  the  balloon  and  the  wee 
seed  at  the  bottom  is  the  basket. 

On  the  bottom  of  the  seed  are  little  hooks 
that  are  made  for  the  baby  to  hold  by. 

When  he  sinks  to  the  ground,  the  little 
hooks  catch  on  the  bits  of  stone  or  earth 
and  twigs  and  then  the  work  of  the  wind 
is  over. 

The  wee  seed  sinks  down  into  the  ground 
and  sleeps  till  the  next  spring. 

When  the  warm  blanket  of  snow  melts  up 
it  comes  to  make  a  wee  rosette  and  care 
for  its  own  babies  in  the  same  way. 


The  Tree  Seeds 

The  autumn  is  like  a  dance  of  the  fairies, 
when  all  the  seeds  from  the  trees  and 
from  every  plant  that  grows  begin  to 
travel. 

The  maple  tree  has  broad  green  blades,  so 
have  the  ash  tree  and  the  box  elder. 

The  seeds  of  the  maple  cannot  fly  as  far 


as  the  seeds  of  the  dandelion  and  the 
thistle. 

But  they  have  a  better  chance  of  getting 
far  away,  for  they  start  so  high  above 
the  ground. 

The  chances  are  that  only  a  few  seeds  will 
find  the  right  kind  of  a  home. 

So  the  maple  hangs,  out  large  bunches  of 
seeds  everywhere. 

If  many  are  lost  a  few  will  live  and  grow. 

We  know  this  is  true,  for  there  are  maple 
trees  all  over  the  country. 

But  how  do  the  heavy  nuts  get  sown? 

Most  of  them  are  round  and  they  roll  a 
long  way  from  the  mother  tree. 

Then  the  squirrels  get  the  nuts  and  after 
eating  as  much  as  they  want  they  bury 
them  in  the  ground. 

Many  of  them  are  forgotten  and  so  they 
sprout  and  grow  in  the  spring. 

Many  trees  stand  with  their  feet  in  the 
water  by  streams. 

The  nuts  drop  into  the  water  and  float  off 
down  the  stream  till  they  find  an  island 
and  there  start  a  new  homestead. 

There  are  other  seeds  that  have  tiny  hands 
that  catch  and  hold  onto  everything  that 
comes  near  them. 

The  burdock  has  wee  fingers  with  hooks  at 
the  ends,  and  they  take  hold  of  any  lit¬ 
tle  girks  dress-skirt,  when  she  passes  on 
her  way  to  school. 

They  catch  in  hairs  of  the  cow  when  she 
feeds  on  the  soft  grass. 

They  get  into  the  wool  of  the  sheep  when 
she  comes  past  looking  for  food. 

Then  the  little  girl  pulls  off  the  burrs  and 
throws  them  away. 

The  cow  and  the  sheep  rub  against  the 
fences  and  get  the  prickly  burrs  off. 

The  burrs  hurt  the  cattle  and  so  they  try 
to  get  them  off. 

If  the  burrs  did  not  hurt  the  cattle,  they 
might  let  them  stay  on. 

Strawberries  get  sown  by  birds  that  eat  a 
part  of  the  berry  and  drop  the  seeds. 
The  cherry  gets  sown  in  the  same  way. 

Little  children  eat  apples  and  throw  away 
the  core  and  -soon  a  new  apple  tree 
starts  up. 

So  everybody,  as  well  as  the  winds,  is  help¬ 
ing  to  sow  seeds  all  the  time. 


Ten  Little  Injuns 

By  Harriette  Wilbur,  Minnesota 


Ten  boys  give  this  drill.  They  are  dressed 
in  moccasins,  blankets,  beads,  feathers,  and  so 
forth,  and  wear  Indian  masks,  which  may  be 
procured  of  any  supply  house.  Each  boy  car¬ 
ries  a  boy  and  arrow. 

1.  THE  TRIBE 

1. 

John  Brown  had  a  little  Injun, 

John  Brown  had  a  little  Injun, 

John  Brown  had  a  little  Injun, 

One  little  Injun  boy. 

2. 

One  little,  two  little,  three  little  Injuns, 
Four  little,  five  little,  six  little  Injuns, 

Seven  little,  eight  little,  nine  little  Injuns, 
Ten  little  Injun  boys. 

3. 

Ten  little,  nine  little,  eight  little  Injuns, 
Seven  little,  six  little,  five  little  Injuns, 

Four  little,  three  little,  two  little  Injuns, 

One  little  Injun  boy. 


Curtain  rises,  showing  stage  empty  unless  a 
setting  of  branches  and  wigwams,  etc.,  is  de¬ 
sired.  Pianist  strikes  chord  and  boys  are  heard 
singing  the  first  stanza  behind  the  scenes. 

At  the  beginning  of  (2)  one  boy  side-steps 
into  sight  from  the  left  front  entrance  as  he 
sings  slowly  “one  little”;  the  second  boy  ap¬ 
pears  as  the  two  sing  “two  little,”  the  first  boy 
taking  a  side-step  toward  center  of  stage  si¬ 
multaneously  with  the  second  boy’s  appear¬ 
ance.  At  the  words  “three  little,”  the  two  al¬ 
ready  in  sight  take  a  side-step  as  a  third  boy 
appears;  at  “four  little”  all  three  advance  to¬ 
ward  center  of  stage  as  the  fourth  one  comes 
into  view,  etc.,  until  all  ten  are  arranged  along 
the  footlights. 

Each  time  the  word  “Injun”  is  sung  those  in 
sight  raise  their  bows  overhead ;  at  word 
“boys”  (at  close  of  verse)  they  raise  bows  as 
if  aiming  to  shoot.  At  third  verse  all  take  a 
step  forward  on  the  words  “ten  little.”  As 
they  sing  “nine  little”  all  take  a  side-step  to 
left  entrance  and  the  last  boy  to  appear  in  the 
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second  stanza  thus  disappears  at  left.  As  they 
sing  “eight  little”  all  take  another  side-step 
and  the  next  hoy  disappears,  and  so  on  until 
only  one  Indian  is  left  at  the  close  of  the  verse, 
and  he  shouts  “boy”  with  a  stamp  of  his  heel, 
and  exits. 

Boys  repeat  first  stanza  behind  scenes,  while 
gradually  reappearing.  On  the  first  word, 
“John,”  the  first  boy  returns  with  a  long  side¬ 
step,  on  word  “Brown”  he  takes  one  step  back¬ 
ward,  while  second  boy  side-steps  into  sight; 
on  words  “had  a”  these  two  each  take  a  back- 
step  while  third  boy  reappears.  At  close  of 


this  stanza  all  should  be  standing  in  a  line  down 
left  side  of  stage,  one  behind  the  other  and  all 
facing  front.  (See  Diagram  1.) 

Boys  repeat  second  stanza.  When  they 
sing  “one  little”  all  extend  arrows  at  arm’s 
length  in  left  hand,  shaking  them  threateningly 
at  audience ;  at  “two  little”  the  boy  at  the  head 
of  the  line  (nearest  front)  remains  in  posi¬ 
tion,  while  all  the  others  take  a  side-step  si¬ 
multaneously  toward  center  of  stage.  At 
“three  little,”  the  first  and  second  boys  remain 
fast,  while  all  the  others  take  a  side-step  to¬ 
ward  center.  (See  Diagram  2.) 

At  close  of  second  stanza  all  will  be  arranged 
in  a  line  drawn  diagonally  across  the  stage 
from  leader  at  left  front  to  tenth  boy  at  rear 
right.  (See  Diagram  3.) 

Boys  repeat  third  verse.  On  words  “ten  lit¬ 
tle”  all  take  a  step  forward;  on  “nine  little,” 
all  stand  motionless  except  the  tenth  boy  (the 
one  at  rear  right) ,  who  steps  behin'd  the  ninth 
boy  (as  in  Diagram  4)  ;  upon  “eight  little”  both 
these  boys  step  to  position  in  line  behind  num¬ 
ber  eight,  the  others  holding  fast,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  verse  all  are  again  in  line  down 
left  side  of  stage  behind  leader  (as  in  Dia¬ 
gram  1). 

II.  THE  WARPATH 

Pianist  begins  a  two-step.  An  Indian  rag¬ 
time  would  do  nicely.  Boys  exercise  as  follows : 
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1.  Line  faces  to  right,  raising  bows  at  arm’s 
length. 

2.  Boys  advance  three  steps,  then  take  a 
long,  sliding  step  on  fourth  count,  raising  bows 
on  fourth  step.  Repeat  to  opposite  side  of 
stage. 

3.  Repeat  1,  facing  left. 

4.  Repeat  2,  going  to  left  side. 

5.  Kneel  and  aim  arrows  to  rear  right. 

6.  Creep  toward  right  and  then  about  face. 

7.  Run  to  positions  along  rear  (as  in  Dia¬ 
gram  5),  then  about  face. 

8.  Creep  forward  to  line  extending  across 
center  of  stage.  Rise. 

9.  Dance  back  and  forth  across  stage,  with 
side-steps,  bows  held  high  over  heads. 

10.  Skip  in  a  large  circle,  waving  bows  and 
arrows. 

III.  “  THE  POW-WOWS  ” 

Pianist  begins  a  march,  playing  slowly. 

Boys  drop  down  in  places  in  a  circle  and  sit 
cross-legged.  They  lay  bows  and  arrows  down. 
Pianist  then  plays  faster  and  they  sway  bodies 
from  side  to  side.  Pianist  plays  still  louder 
and  faster,  boys  clap  hands  and  sway  in  time 
to  music.  Pianist  plays  still  more  rapidly, 
lights  are  switched  oif  the  stage,  while  calcium 
lights  are  burned.  Boys  spring  up  and  circle 
wildly  about,  waving  arms. 


Next  month  Teachers  Magazine  will  have 
an  exercise  by  Lucy  Wood,  of  New  York,  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Little  Indian  Girls.”  This  will  be 
the  little  girls’  own. 


Photograph  by  A.  H.  Davis. 

A  Suggestion  for  Indian  Costumes 

Bojrs  of  the  schools  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  taking  part  in  the 
historical  pageant  held  in  their  city  to  commemorate  the  landing  of 
the  Huguenot  settlers. 


Primary  Geography 

By  Margaret  M.  Coale,  Maryland 


Homes  in  Many  Lands 

OUTLINE 

I.  Hunters’  Homes 
Dwarf  Huts 
Kongo  Houses 
Wichitia  Indian  Tents 


Huts  of  the  Pastoral  Masai  Negroes,  in  East  Africa. 
These  peculiar  homes  are  built  by  the  married 
women,  of  whom  three  are  shown  in  the  picture. 

Other  Indian  Tents 
Eskimo  Igloo 

II.  Pastoral  People’s  Homes 
Asiatic  Shepherds 
Tibet 
Arabia 
African  Huts 
Navajo  Indians’  Tents 
III.  Permanent  Homes 
Cliff  Houses 
Pueblo  Houses 
Chinese  Houses 
Siamese  Houses 
Japanese  Houses 
Norwegian  Houses 
Irish  Peasant’s  House 
Swiss  Peasant’s  House 
English  Cottage 
English  Castles 
The  Log  Hut 
Frame  Houses 
Modern  Buildings 

The  word  “home”  carries  with  it  suggestions 
that  no  other  sound  can  convey.  The  smallest 
child  has  this  love  for  his  home,  and  the  name 
will  immediately  call  up  visions  of  father, 
mother,  and  sister. 

With  this  sympathetic  touch  the  subject  will 
easily  be  started.  The  boy  of  five  will  be  glad 
to  tell  what  is  in  his  home,  what  pets  he  has, 


what  plays  he  enjoys.  He  will  listen  with 
pleasure  to  other  children’s  stories  and  realize 
that  home  has  a  broader  meaning  than  he  has 
previously  understood. 

For  the  sake  of  development  the  story  of 
other  homes  seems  best  begun  in  the  simplest 
forms,  so  the  suggestive  sketches  are  begun 
with  stories  of  the  hunters’  homes. 

As  each  sto^  is  told  let  the  aim  be  to  empha¬ 
size  the  meaning  of  “home.”  Introduce  every 
lesson  with  pictures  collected  from  books  or 
magazines,  and  follow  each  one  with  hand¬ 
work,  drawing,  or  language.  Pen-and-ink 
sketches  serve  as  good  reminders  of  past  les¬ 
sons,  and  homes  really  built  upon  the  sand-table 
are  a  source  of  delight.  The  children  will  real¬ 
ize  how  man  is  forced  to  use  materials  right  at 
hand ;  they  will  see  how  much  labor  and  thought 
must  be  given  to  perfect  even  a  simple  home. 
If  they  are  interested  these  sketches  will  make 
them  well  acquainted  with  the  world. 

HOME  OF  THE  DWARFS 

How  would  you  like  to  meet  a  little  brownie 
face  to  face  in  the  dark  woods?  If  you  could 
travel  over  to  Africa  and  go  far  into  the  depth 
of  the  forest  you  might  meet  some  little  pyg¬ 
mies  that  look  very  much  like  your  brownie 
pictures.  They  are  called  Dwarfs.  They  grow 
only  to  be  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  you 
might  miss  them  unless  you  looked  carefully 
among  the  bamboo,  rubber,  cacti  and  palms. 
They  always  live  in  the  dark  woods  and  dislike 
the  warm  sun  as  you  do  the  gloomy  forest. 

Their  houses  are  very  simple.  The  builder 
cuts  down  some  poles  in  the  forest,  plants  them 
in  a  semi-circle,  then  bends  over  the  top  of  each 
one  to  form  an  arch.  In  this  way  he  shapes  a 
circular  frame  perhaps  five  feet  in  height. 


I  Peasant’s  Hut,  Uganda,  East  Africa. 
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Then  he  makes  use  of  the  leaves  and  heavy  for¬ 
est  grasses.  He  weaves  them  into  the  reed 
frame  and  shapes  a  little  house  that  resembles 
an  inverted  reed  and  raffia  basket.  These 
houses  are  always  built  in  little  villages  and  the 
home  of  the  chief  occupies  the  central  place. 

You  will  not  find  much  furniture  in  this 
brownie’s  house.  All  he  has  to  offer  you  will 
be  a  bed  of  dry  leaves.  He  will  sing  and  dance 
for  your  amusement  if  he  considers  you  a 
friend.  This  may  interest  you,  but  I  think  the 
love  which  the  little  Dwarf  shows  for  his  rude 
house  will  interest  you  much  more.  It  is  his 
home  in  the  dark  forest. 

KONGO  HOUSES 

Some  other  African  homes  are  more  care¬ 
fully  built.  The  Kongo  natives  are  both  hunt¬ 
ers  and  farmers,  and  their  homes  are  much 
better  than  those  of  the  Dwarfs. 

These  natives  care  much  more  for  the  roof 
than  for  any  other  part  of  the  house.  They 
build  it  so  carefully  that  when  they  move,  this 
woven  cover  can  be  lifted  off  the  lower  frame 
and  taken  wherever  they  wish  to  locate. 

The  poles  are  placed  in  a  circle,  tied  at  the 
top,  then  this  framework  is  tightly  covered  with 
a  thatch  of  grass  and  leaves. 

The  builders  have  very  elaborate  methods  for 
constructing  the  roof.  Sometimes  crosspoles 
are  laid  down  and  strong  cords  of  grass  are 
used  to  tie  them  in  place.  Sometimes  grass  is 
woven  into  bundles  and  these  are  tied  one  to 
another  to  form  the  roof. 

While  the  roof  is  being  made,  the  framework 
is  also  shaped.  The  walls  are  built  of  mud  or 
skins  of  animals.  The  house  has 
usually  a  rounded  shape.  If  it  is  built 
of  mud  there  is  little  trouble  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  walls.  If  it  is  built  of  skins 
they  must  be  supported  by  poles  and 
tied  with  strings. 

A  small  opening  is  always  left  to 
serve  for  door  and  window.  The 
earthen  floor  is  quite  good  enough  for 
the  only  room  in  the  house.  Over 
this  the  woven  roof  is  hoisted. 

The  dark  people  would  have  many 
good  things  to  offer  you  for  supper. 

They  would  have  fruits,  vegetables, 
bananas,  pawpaws,  dates,  mangoes, 
plantains,  yams,  cassava,  millet  seed, 
rice,  maize  and  perhaps  beef  or  mut¬ 
ton.  The  women  would  do  all  the 
waiting  and  serving.  Perhaps  all  the 
men  migth  be  away  on  a  hunting  trip. 

These  little  African  houses  are  not 
very  healthy.  No  sun  can  creep  into 
the  dark  room. 

You  would  see  many  things  to  in¬ 
terest  you,  and  many  things  to  dis¬ 
tress  you.  But  these  simple  little 
black  children  are  quite  happy  so 
long  as  they  can  stay  in  their  grass  Indian  Tents 

houses  and  run  in  happy  freedom  Notice  also  the  “Jerked”  (dried)  Beef  on  the  Cross-pole 


thru  the  tall  jungle  grasses  and  forest  trees. 

WICHITIA  INDIAN’S  HOME 

The  little  Dwarfs  had  their  homes  in  Africa, 
and  here  in  America  some  people  live  in  similar 
houses.  The  Wichitia  Indians  cut  poles  and 
plant  them  in  a  circle,  but  instead  of  making 
them  arch  they  tie  the  ends  together  at  the  top. 
This  forms  a  rude  tent. 

After  they  finish  this  framework  they  take 
other  poles  and  weave  them  in  and  out  around 
the  upright  standards.  This  furnishes  a  double 
barfing.  Then  they  use  the  grass  and  leaves  to 
form  a  strong  thatch.  When  the  house  is  fin¬ 
ished  it  stands  very  high,  but  rather  narrow. 

These  people  would  have  no  more  to  offer  a 
guest  than  the  little  Dwarfs,  unless  you  thought 
the  fur  robe  much  better  than  the  bed  of  dry 
leaves.  It  is  a  very  simple  resting-place,  but 
the  Indians  like  it  because  it  is  their  home. 

INDIAN  TENTS 

Out  in  Oklahoma  we  might  occasionally  And 
a  rude  Indian  tent  like  those  which  the  early 
settlers  saw  in  the  forest. 

The  Indians  were  hunters.  They  searched 
for  the  deer  and  the  buffalo  and  from  these 
gained  food  and  shelter.  But  they  could  not  do 
without  the  forest  trees.  They  needed  the 
strong  poles  to  form  the  framework  over  which 
they  placed  bark  and  branches. 

When  the  cold  north  winds  blew  into  the  tent 
some  Indians  found  that  a  warm  buffalo-skin 
made  the  tent  very  comfortable.  Then  they 
decided  to  fasten  these  skins  quite  securely  upon 
the  poles,  and  leave  only  an  opening  large 
enough  to  allow  the  smoke  to  pass  thru. 


Manual  Training  and  Primary  Arithmetic 

By  Harriet  T.  Peet,  State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass. 

To  judge  properly  any  piece  of  work  in  the  It  has  two  long  sides  and  two  short  sides, 
schoolroom,  this  question  must  be  answered:  The  long  sides  are  three  inches  long. 

How  much  training  does  it  offer?  So  in  the  The  short  sides  are  an  inch  long, 

manual  work  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  children  The  oblong  rectangle  can  be  divided  into 


to  make  something  pretty  to  look  at  or  some¬ 
thing  that  will  be  of  use.  The  work,  to  be  of 
value,  must  add  to  a  child’s  power  to  measure 
and  compute,  to  his  idea  of  an  economical  use 
of  material,  to  his  aesthetic  sense,  and  to  skill 
with  his  hands.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  a  fin¬ 
ished  product  in  the  shape  of  a  pretty  card  or 
a  book-cover  which  we  seek,  but  personal  power 
along  many  lines  of  activity.  The  manual  work 
that  is  of  the  greatest  educational  value,  there^ 
fore,  is  that  which  obliges  a  child  to  plan,  meas¬ 
ure  and  compute  as  well  as  that  which  gives 
him  an  opportunity  to  exercise  manual  skill. 
The  following  exercises  were  planned  with  this 
intent.  The  first  is  a  simple  exercise  for  chil¬ 
dren  just  beginning  4o  measure. 

A  STOOL 

Directions. — Draw  a  rectangular  oblong  3 
inches  by  1  inch  on  light-weight  cardboard  or 
stiff  paper;  fold  on  dotted  lines. 

. . . 3'- . - . v> 
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Stool 

Show  the  children  the  pattern  and  lead  them 
to  make  such  observations  as: 

The  pattern  is  an  oblong  rectangle. 

It  has  square  corners. 


three  one-inch  squares. 

After  the  children  have  made  observations 
similar  to  those  above  they  should  be  led  to 
make  such  calculations  as  the  following.  This 
may  be  done  with  the  aid  of  their  rulers: 

It  will  take  a  strip  of  paper  six  inches  long 
for  two  stools. 

A  three-inch  square  will  make  three  stools. 

A  strip  of  paper  nine  inches  long  and  the 
width  of  the  stool  will  make  three  stools. 

A  strip  of  paper  twelve  inches  long  and  the 
width  of  the  stool  will  make  four  stools. 

MOUNTING  PICTURES 

Cut  pictures  out  of  magazines  and  newspa¬ 
pers,  which  will  be  useful  for  problem  work 
and  playing  store  in  arithmetic,  and  which  will 
help  in  nature  study  in  geography. 

The  children  are  first  to  estimate  and  then 
measure  the  sizes  of  the  pictures  which  they 
are  to  mount;  and  then,  after  determining  the 
width  of  margin  to  extend  beyond  the  picture 
on  the  mounting-board,  say  one  inch,  they  are 
to  calculate  the  size  of  cardboard  required  for 
each  picture.  Or,  if  a  given  size  of  cardboard 
is  given  them  they  are  to  determine  how  far  in 


crpeYu 


Birthday  Card  Open 

\ 

to  plan  the  picture  so  that  the  margins  will  be 
even.  Such  observations  and  statements  as 
these  should  be  required  from  the  children: 

A  picture  3  inches  by  4  inches  requires  a 
mounting  card  5  inches  by  6  inches  if  the  mar-  - 
gin  is  1  inch  wide. 


Picture  Frame 
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A  picture  2^  inches  by  3^  inches  requires  a 
mounting  card  3^  inches  by  4^  inches  if  a 
half-inch  margin  is  allowed  on  each  side. 

A  picture  4  inches  by  6  inches  must  be  placed 
in  one  inch  from  each  edge,  on  a  cardboard  6 
inches  by  8  inches. 

A  BIRTHDAY  CARD 

Directions. — Make  a  rectangle  6  inches  by  8 
inches  from  stiff  paper  of  an  attractive  color. 
Place  a  light  dot  at  the  middle  point  on  each 
8-inch  edge.  ,  Fold  in  the  two  ends  to  these 
points  so  as  fjo  form  a  rectangle  4  inches  by  6 
inches.  Decorate  the  flaps  folded  over  with  a 
simple  design.  Open  flaps  and  paste  picture 
in  the  center  of  card  and  write  verse  beneath. 

Such  observations  as  these  should  be  made 
by  the  children: 

The  card,  when  folded,  measures  4  inches  by 
6  inches  by  8  inches. 

The  short  sides  of  the  rectangle  are  each  2 
inches  shorter  than  the  long  sides. 


JL 

jL 
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Birthday  Card  Closed 


The  perimeter  of  the  rectangle  is  28  inches. 

Half  the  perimeter  of  the  rectangle  is  14 
inches. 

The  card,  when  folded,  is  half  the  size  of  the 
card  when  open. 

The  card,  when  folded,  measures  4  inches  by 
6  inches. 

The  perimeter  of  the  card,  when  folded,  is 
20  inches. 

The  large  card  can  be  made  into  four  rec¬ 
tangles  the  size  of  each  flap. 

Each  flap  measures  2  inches  by  6  inches. 

The  perimeter  of  each  flap  is  16  inches. 

The  perimeter  of  each  flap  is  %  of  the  peri¬ 
meter  of  the  card  when  folded. 

A  CUBICAL  BOX 

Directions. — From  a  rectangle  of  paper  6 
inches  by  9  inches  mark  off  across  the  narrow 
end  a  rectangle  one  inch  wide  from  which  to 


cut  clasp.  Divide  the  rest  of  the  figure  into 
tw^o-inch  squares.  Draw  diagonals  as  suggested 
in  diagram.  Cut  on  heavy  lines.  Fold  on 
dotted  lines. 

Before  the  children  make  the  box  have  them 
handle  a  two-inch  cube  of  wood  and  then  make 


such  observations  as  the  following,  the  first 
ones  from  the  cube  and  the  later  ones  from  the 
pattern : 

The  cube  has  six  square  faces. 

Each  face  is  a  2-inch  square. 

Each  face  has  4  square  corners. 

Each  face  measures  8  inches  around. 

It  would  take  6  2-inch  squares  to  cover  the 
2-inch  cube. 

The  pattern  is  9  inches  by  6  inches. 

It  is  made  up  of  6  2-inch  squares,  four  flaps 
and  a  clasp. 

The  2-inch  squares  are  arranged  to  form  a 
cross. 

The  flaps  are  triangles. 

The  clasp  extends  from  the  middle  of  the  top 
edge  of  the  top  square. 

The  clasp  is  1  inch  by  ^  inch. 

To  make  the  cubical  box  we  can  draw  6 
2-inch  squares  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  adding  the 
clasp  above  the  middle  of  the  top  square.  We 
can  make  the  flaps  extend  from  the  two  squares 
at  the  sides. 

Calculations. — A  cubical  box  2  inches  on  a 
side  without  a  clasp  can  be  made  from  a  piece 
of  paper  6  inches  by  8  inches. 

Two  boxes  of  the  same  size  require  a  piece  12 
inches  by  8  inches  or  one  6  inches  by  16  inches. 

Three  boxes  requires  a  piece  18  inches  by  8 
inches. 
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A  piece  of  paper  6  inches  by  8  inches  will 
make  one  box  2  inches  on  a  side. 

A  piece  of  paper  12  inches  by  8  inches  will 
make  2  such  boxes. 

A  piece  of  paper  12  inches  by  8  inches  will 
make  3  such  boxes. 

A  cubical  box  which  measures  3  inches  in 
each  direction  requires  a  piece  of  paper  9  inches 
by  12  inches. 

A  cubical  box  which  measures  4  inches  in 
each  direction  requires  a  piece  of  paper  12 
inches  by  16  inches. 

AN  ENVELOPE 

Cut  out  a  rectangle  12  inches  by  13  inches 
from  stiff  paper  of  an  attractive  color.  ‘  Place 
dots  on  the  13-inch  edges,  3  inches  from  the 
top  and  5  inches  from  the  bottom.  Connect 
these  dots  with  the  corresponding  ones  on  the 
opposite  edge  by  a  light  line.  Cut  where  heavy 
line  in  the  diagram  indicates.  Clip  corners  of 
flaps  so  as  to  form  attractive  and  convenient 
shapes.  The  dotted  lines  in  the  diagram  indi¬ 
cate  one  way  of  clipping  edges  of  flaps.  Deco¬ 
rate  large  flap  with  a  design  in  a  color  to  har¬ 
monize  with  paper. 


Envelope 

Lead  the  children  to  make  such  observations 
and  calculations  as  the  following: 

The  rectangle  from  which  the  envelope  is  cut 
measures  12  inches  by  13  inches. 

The  envelope  is  made  of  flve  rectangles. 

The  two  largest  rectangles  are  equal  to  each 
other. 

The  two  smallest  rectangles  are  equal  to  each 
other. 

The  largest  rectangle  is  5  inches  by  8  inches. 

The  smallest  rectangle  is  5  inches  by  2 
inches. 


The  smallest  rectangle  is  ^  the  size  of  the 
largest  one. 

The  rectangle  from  which  the  large  flap  to 
the  envelope  is  cut  is  3  inches  by  8  inches. 

The  envelope,  when  made,  measures  5  inches 
by  8  inches. 

The  width  of  the  envelopo  i«;  ';8  of  its  length. 

The  width  of  the  flap  equals  %  of  the  width 
of  the  envelope. 

If  the  envelope  were  %  as  wide  as  it  is  long 
it  would  be  4  inches  wide. 

If  the  width  of  the  flap  were  ^  of  the  width 
of  the  envelope  it  would  be  2^  inches  wide. 

A  piece  of  paper  13  inches  by  12  inches  is 
needed  for  one  envelope. 

For  two  envelopes  a  piece  26  inches  by  12 
inches,  or  one  13  by  24  inches,  is  needed. 

A  SLAT  FAN 

Directions. — Cut  from  stiff  cardboard  5  slats, 
each  5  inches  long  and  %  inch  wide.  Make  a 


A 


3" 
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3" 
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rectangle  9  inches  by  6  inches,  of  white  paper. 
Fold  long  edges  together  so  as  to  form  a  rec¬ 


tangle  9  inches  by  3  inches.  Mark  off  the  folded 
edge  into  one-inch  spaces.  Decorate  with  a 


Nature  Lessons 

By  Annie  Chase, 

Nectar  and  Perfume  in  Flowers 

Petunia 

Elsie’s  petunia  bed  sent  up  at  dusk  such  a 
sweet  perfume  that  the  odor  floated  up  to  her 
window. 

Perfume  in  flowers  is  another  way  of  adver¬ 
tising  nectar. 

Humming-bird  moths  are  Petunia’s  favorite 
insect,  for  they  have  nice  little  tubes  for  tongues 
which  they  can  dip  away  down  into  the  bottom 
of  Petunia’s  goblet,  where  the  nectar  is  hidden. 
Their  fuzzy  little  heads,  too,  are  just  right  to 
run  pollen  on  and  off  pistils.  So  just  at  night, 
when  the  moths  like  to  be  out.  Petunia  sends 
out  this  sweet  perfume  to  guide  them  thru  the 
dark  to  her  cupboard. 

The  perfume  comes  from  oils  hidden  away  in 
the  tissues  of  the  petals  of  the  flower. 

Where  did  these  wonderful  oils  come  from? 

Why,  the  plant  made  them,  as  she  did  her 
leaves  and  blossoms,  out  of  dirt,  earth! 

We  could  do  nothing  of  the  kind  if  we  could 
all  work  day  and  night  for  a  hundred  years 
without  once  stopping  to  sleep  or  eat. 

No,  the  nectar  is  not  the  perfume,  any  more 
than  an  advertisement  is  ice-cream. 

The  nectar  was  made  from  the  earth,  too,  by 
the  wonderful  little  flower  chemists  and  cooks. 
It  was  made  out  of  sugars  and  sweet  juices  and 
water  which  they  managed  to  And  somewhere 
in  the  soil  and  stored  in  little  cups,  or  nectaries. 


picture  suitable  for  a  fan,  with  colored  crayons. 
Fold  on  dots  back  and  forth  so  as  to  flute  the 
folded  paper.  Paste  slats  between  folds  in  al¬ 
ternate  flutes  one  inch  up.  Fasten  the  slats 
at  bottom  with  a  brass  fastener. 

The  children  should  be  led  to  make  such  ob¬ 
servations  as  these: 

The  fan  is  made  of  a  rectangle  of  paper  and 
of  5  slats. 

The  rectangle  of  paper  is  9  inches  by  6 
inches. 

The  rectangle  of  paper  is  folded  so  as  to 
make  a  rectangle  9  inches  by  3  inches. 

The  rectangle  is  fluted  into  spaces  3  inches 
by  1  inch. 

The  slats  are  5  inches  by  ^  inch. 

The  slats  are  pasted  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  paper  1  inch  up. 

The  slats  are  fastened  at  the  handle  with  a 
brass  fastener. 

The  length  of  the  slat  shown  is  4  inches. 

The  entire  length  of  the  fan  is  7  inches. 

A  piece  of  cardboard  5  inches  long  by  2^ 
inches  wide  is  needed  for  the  slats  of  one  fan. 


from  the  Garden 

Massachusetts 

in  the  tissues  at  the  base  of  the  flowers,  long 
before  the  flowers  opened.  Nectar  in  Petunia 
is  away  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  of  the 
flower. 

You  can  see  the  nectaries  in  Mignonette: 
they  make  that  little  orange-colored  ring  around 
the  stamens.  If  you  catch  this  ring  looking 
damp,  shiny,  and  a  bit  sticky  you  will  know 
that  the  nectar  is  oozing  out  of  the  nectaries 
for  Bee’s  supper. 

In  a  cabbage  blossom  you  can  see  the  nectar 
drip  from  those  little  “humps”  around  the  feet 
of  the  stamens  and  collect  in  the  sepals  beneath. 
(The  sepals,  you  remember,  are  the  parts  of  the 
green  cup  which  holds  the  flower.) 

NO  CHANGE  OF  PERFUME 
Petunia,  with  the  same  perfume  and  nectar 
which  she  carries  now,  was  found  almost  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  growing  on  the  shores  of  the 
Rio  de  La  Plata,  a  river  away  off  in  South 
America.  These  first  petunias  had  thick,  sticky 
leaves  and  white  flowers  sweetly  scented. 

Botanists  and  gardners  took  Petunia,  fed  her 
with  rich  plant  foods  and  put  her  in  new  cli¬ 
mates,  till  lo !  new  flowers  began  to  form.  Pink 
petunias,  striped  petunias,  purple  petunias,  big 
ruffled  petunias  with  petals  like  royal  purple 
velvet. 

All  these  changes  were  made  in  her  looks,  but 
the  perfume  and  probably  the  flavor  of  the  nec¬ 
tar  has  never  changed,  for  the  insects  like  the 
sweets  she  hides  as  well  as  ever,  and  find  it  just 
as  readily. 


Primary  History  Lessons 

By  Anna  Wildman,  Pennsylvania 


ILarly  Spanish  ILxploration 

References;  “The  Discovery  of  America,”  Vol.  II., 
by  John  Fiske;  the  second  volume  of  “The  Narrative 
and  Critical  History  of  America,”  edited  by  Justin 
Winsor;  and  “The  Earth  and  Its  Inhabitants;  South 
America,”  Vol.  I.,  by  Elisie  Reclus,  edited  by  A.  H. 
Keane.  “The  Narrative  and  Critical  History”  is  illus¬ 
trated.  Portraits  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  Balboa,  and  Magel¬ 
lan  will  be  found  also  in  Justin  Winsor’s  “Christopher 
Columbus.” 

When  Columbus  made  his  second  voyage  to 
the  New  World  (we  must  not  forget  that  he 
thought  it  was  a  part  of  the  Old  World),  there 
came  in  his  company  a  Spaniard  named  Ponce 
de  Leon.  His  picture  shows  a  fine-looking  man, 
with  moustache  and  short  beard,  and  short  hair 
curling  at  the  ends.  He  wears  a  broad,  fiat- 
topped  hat,  with  a  plume  on  the  left  side;  his 
sleeves  are  bordered  with  lace,  and  he  has  on 
what  appears  to  be  a  jacket  of  mail. 

All  the  world  has  been  interested  in  this  man 
because  of  what  he  tried  to  find.  He  and  others 
had  heard  that  somewhere  in  the  Far  East 
there  was  a  magic  fountain  called  the  Fountain 
of  Youth,  for  it  would  make  old  young,  who 
drank  of  its  waters. 

Now,  some  Indians  were  understood  to  say 
that  northward  from  the  islands  Columbus  had 
discovered  there  was  one  called  Bimini,  and  on 
the  island  of  Bimini  was  the  Fountain  of  Youth. 

Ponce  de  Leon  asked  permission  of  the  king 
of  Spain  to  set  out  to  find  and  conquer  Bimini. 
There  was  some  delay,  but  at  last,  in  March, 
1513,  with  three  small  vessels,  he  started  from 
Porto  Rico.  (Point  out  Porto  Rico  on  the  map 
and  also  Watling  Island,  at  which  he  stopped 
to  refit  his  vessels.) 

On  the  27th  he  came  in  sight  of  new  land,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  Florida,  because  the 
day  was  Easter  Sunday,  which  the  Spanish  call 
Pascua  Florida.  He  sailed  along  the  coast  till 
the  second  of  April,  when  he  landed  a  little 
north  of  what  is  now  St.  Augustine.  A  few 
days  later  he  set  sail  again,  going  south  along 
the  coast,  passing  around  the  end  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  and  sailing  some  distance  north.  At  one 
place  where  he  attempted  to  land  the  Indians 
were  very  unfriendly.  They  tried  to  steal  his 
anchor  and  cut  his  cables. 

Ponce  de  Leon  went  back  to  Porto  Rico  and 
could  not  do  anything  toward  settling  his  new 
land  for  eight  years.  In  1521  he  led  a  colony 
there,  but  the  Indians  fought  the  colonists  so 
fiercely  that  they  gave  up  their  attempt.  Ponce 
de  Leon  himself  was  severely  wounded  by  a 
flint  arrow-head.  He  returned  once  more  to 
Porto  Rico,  where,  after  a  great  deal  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  he  died  from  his  wound. 

He  had  not  found  the  Fountain  of  Youth.  He 
did  not  know  that  the  land  he  had  discovered 


was  part  of  a  large  continent.  He  had  done 
his  share,  however,  in  adding  a  little  to  men’s 
knowledge  of  the  New  World.  The  geographers 
could  now  place  Florida  on  their  maps  and 
globes. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Ponce  de  Leon 
found  Florida  another  Spaniard  made  a  very 
important  discovery.  His  name  was  Balboa — 
Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa. 

He,  too,  was  a  handsome  man,  with  mous¬ 
tache  and  short  beard  very  much  like  Ponce  de 
Leon’s.  In  the  picture  he  wears  a  plumed  hel¬ 
met  with  a  broad  neckpiece,  and  a  coat  of  mail, 
and  in  his  left  hand,  on  which  is  a  gauntlet,  he 
holds  a  sword.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  man, 
much  kinder  to  the  Indians  than  most  of  the 
Spaniards. 

Three  years  before  he  made  his  great  dis¬ 
covery,  he  was  living  in  Santo  Domingo,  a  set¬ 
tlement  founded  by  Columbus  on  the  island  of 
Haiti.  He  was  very  much  in  debt  and  had  no 
money,  so  he  made  up  his  mind  to  run  away. 
A  ship  was  about  to  cross  the  Caribbean  Sea  to 
the  northern  coast  of  South  America,  near  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  Balboa  hid  in  an  empty 
barrel,  and  when  the  ship  was  well  under  way 
he  came  out,  greatly  surprising  the  commander. 

The  party  landed  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Uraba,  and  founded  a  settlement  called 
Santa  Maria  del  Darien.  Balboa  took  chief 
command. 

He  soon  set  about  exploring  the  isthmus  and 
making  friends  with  the  Indians. 

One  day  the  Indians  gave  the  Spaniards  some 
gold  and  they  began  quarreling  over  it.  Then 
an  Indian  told  them  that  they  had  better  go  to 
a  country  where  there  was  plenty  of  this  yellow 
stuff  for  all.  Across  the  mountains,  he  said, 
was  a  great  sea,  and  far  to  the  south  along  this 
sea  there  was  a  land  where  they  could  find  all 
the  gold  they  wanted. 

Balboa  determined  to  search  for  the  great 
sea.  The  first  of  September,  1513,  with  about 
two  hundred  men,  partly  Spaniards,  partly  In¬ 
dians,  and  a  small  pack  of  bloodhounds,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  work  his  way  across  the  isthmus.  He 
had  some  trouble  with  the  Indian  tribes  whose 
territory  he  was  crossing,  but  soon  conquered 
them  and  then  gained  their  friendship.  He 
used  some  of  them  as  guides. 

The  country  was  a  tropical  jungle,  thru  which 
a  path  had  to  be  cut,  a  slow  and  difficult  task. 
By  September  25th  they  had  reached  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  and  Balboa,  going  ahead,  looked 
out  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  it  was  afterward 
named.  He  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  an 
ocean  or  only  a  large  sea.  He  named  it  the 
South  Sea. 

Four  more  days  of  very  hard  work  were 
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needed  to  bring  them  down  to  the  shore.  When 
at  last  Balboa  reached  it  he  waded  into  the 
ocean  and  took  possession  of  it  and  of  the  lands 
bordering  upon  it,  for  Spain.  He  had  under¬ 
taken  a  very  difficult  task,  and  he  might  indeed 
be  proud  that  it  was  accomplished. 

QUESTIONS 

Tell  as  well  as  you  can  how  Ponce  de  Leon  looked. 

What  did  he  wish  to  find? 

What  do  you  think  the  Indians  meant  to  tell  the 
Spaniards?  (They  may  have  been  trying  to  tell  them 
about  some  mineral  springs  in  Florida.) 

When  did  Ponce  de  Leon  set  out  on  his  voyage? 

What  kind  of  weather  do  they  generally  have  in  the 
West  Indies  in  March? 

As  Ponce  de  Leon  went  sailing  among  the  islands 
what  were  the  principal  colors  he  and  his  men  saw  in 
the  sea  and  the  sky  and  on  the  islands? 

On  what  day  did  he  discover  Florida?  What  name 
did  the  Spanish  give  to  that  day? 

Where  did  Ponce  de  Leon  land? 

What  are  some  of  the  things  he  saw  on  shore? 

Why  did  he  sail  south  along  the  coast  and  then  north 
on  the  other  side?  What  did  he  wish  to  learn? 

Did  he  find  out  what  Florida  really  is? 

Why  did  he  not  succeed  in  making  a  settlement  in 
Florida? 

Of  what  use  was  his  discovery? 

Describe  Balboa’s  appearance. 

What  is  a  plumed  helmet? 

How  many  plumes  did  Balboa  have  in  his  helmet? 
(At  least  three.) 

What  is  a  gauntlet? 

Where  did  Balboa  hide  himself  when  he  wished  to 
leave  Santa  Domingo? 


Find  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
on  the  map. 

Did  the  Spaniards  know  that  this  land  was  an 
Isthmus? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  gulf  north  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama?  (The  Gulf  of  Darien;  the  Gulf  of  Urba 
formed  its  eastern  arm.) 

What  important  news  did  the  Indians  tell  Balboa? 

When  Balboa  set  out  on  his  expedition  why  did  he 
take,  bloodhounds  with  him?  (Bloodhounds  were  used 
by  the  Spaniards  in  fighting  against  the  Indians.) 

In  what  zone  is  the  Isthmus  of  Panama? 

What  is  a  jungle? 

What  kind  of  trees  and  other  plants  grow  in  this  part 
of  America?  (Many  species  of  palm,  tree-fern,  and 
cactus.)  '' 

What  kind  of  animal  life  is  found  here?  (Apes, 
jaguars,  snakes,  large  bats,  and  a  great  variety  of 
birds  and  insects.  The  birds  and  butterflies  are  of  bril¬ 
liant  colors.) 

How  did  Balboa  and  his  men  work  their  way  thru  the 
jungle? 

What  colors  did  they  see  about  them? 

What  sounds  did  they  hear? 

Did  they  have  high  mountains  to  cross?  (They  were 
in  a  hilly  country,  the  highest  peaks  being  a  little  over 
three  thousand  feet  high.) 

How  many  days  did  it  take  them  to  cross  the  isthmus? 

How  did  Balboa  feel  when  he  saw  the  ocean? 

Did  he  know  that  it  was  an  ocean? 

When  he  reached  the  shore  what  did  he  do? 

Could  Spain  own  the  Paciflc  Ocean? 

What  small  part  of  it  had  Balboa  discovered?  (He 
had  discovered  an  arm  of  what  was  later  named  the 
Gulf  of  Panama.  He  named  this  arm  the  Gulf  of  San 
Miguel,  in  honor  of  St.  Michael’s  Day.) 


Have  the  children  use  pressed  leaves,  tracing  around  carefully.  Then  color  the  drawing  with  green  crayon 

or  paint.  [Suggested  by  Minnie  B.  Linn.] 


Hints  and  Helps 

Plans,  Methods,  Devices,  and  Suggestions  from  the  Workshops  of  many  Teachers 

This  feature,  originally  planned  for  these  pages,  has  proved  so  popular  with  teachers  that  it  has  been  cop¬ 
ied  by  nearly  every  educational  periodical  in  the  country.  Teachers  Magazine  will  continue  to  publish  the 
best  to  be  had  for  this  department.  The  Editor  would  like  nothing  better  than  that  he  might  be  able  to  visit 
the  schoolrooms  of  every  one  of  the  hundred  thousand  teachers  who  read  this  Magazine.  What  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  good  things  he  would  find!  But  that  cannot  be.  The  next  best  thing  is  to  have  the  teachers  aid 
each  other  by  writing  out  the  devices  and  plans  and  thoughts  that  have  proved  most  helpful  to  them.  Will  you 
not  contribute  from  the  store  of  your  experience?  A  good  book  will  be  sent  for  every  contribution  accepted 
for  this  department. 


Give  ILach  Child  a  Bag 

I  was  bothered  a  great  deal  by  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  waste-paper  in  the  schoolroom.  If 
left  on  the  floor  a  part  of  the  paper  found  its 
way  to  the  playground;  if  picked  up,  that  neces¬ 
sitated  the  children’s  running  to  the  stove,  and 
as  they  are  not  allowed  to  move  their  seats 
without  permission,  I  found  myself  continually 
bothered,  perhaps  at  a  very  important  moment 
during,  a  recitation,  by  pupils  wanting  to  put 
paper  in  the  stove. 

At  last  it  occurred  to  me  that  each  child 
might  have  a  receptacle  of  his  own  at  his  desk, 
in  which  to  drop  waste-paper.  The  questiofl 
arose  what  the  receptacle  should  best  be.  I 
decided  upon  dark-green  cambric  bags  about 
10  X  12  inches. 

Have  one  tied  on  each  side  of  the  desks ;  they 
do  not  look  unsightly,  but  really  present  a  neat 
appearance,  being  of  uniform  size  and  color. 
As  a  result  of  my  experiment  the  room  is  kept 
neater,  and  I  am  no  longer  bothered  with  the 
question,  “May  I  put  this  paper  in  the  stove?” 
Last,  but  not  least,  there  is  always  paper  on 
hand  for  kindling  purposes. 

Why  not  appoint  a  “fireman”  to  attend  to 
your  Are?  I  select  two  boys  each  morning, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  up  the  fire  all  day,  and 
bring  water.  I  tell  them  that  firemen  must 
have  water  convenient  in  case -there  should  be 
too  much  fire.  They  bring  the  water  together, 
usually  a  few  minutes  before  recess,  but  take 
turns  at  replenishing  the  fire. 

My  boys  all  think  it  an  honor  to  be  appointed 
“firemen.” 

Virginia.  Janie  Parker. 


on  the  front  board  to  s  esti  on  in  p-  ; 

and  where  one  has  an  sined  school  this 

must  be  done  by  grades. 

The  grade,  be  it  first,  second,  fifth  or  seventh, 
which  as  a  whole  stands  highest  for  the  day, 
has  the  number  of  the  grade  printed  on  the 
board  with  red  chalk,  and  is  the  “banner  class.” 

If  any  class  keeps  the  banner  for  three  succes¬ 
sive  days,  the  members  of  the  class  are  each 
given  two  extra  credits. 

I  find  much  enthusiasm  and  strife  to  be  the 
“banner  class,”  and  the  good  pupil  will  urge  the 
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poor  one  to  better  work  in  order  to  keep  up  this 
standing  of  the  class  as  a  whole. 

Nevada.  Mary  A.  Snare. 


To  Promote  School  Virtues 

May  I  suggest  a  plan  to  the  overworked  dis¬ 
trict  school  teacher  by  which  she  may  promote 
quietness,  politeness,  neatness,  etc.,  in  her 
school?  , 

Make  a  “banner”  as  plain  or  as  elaborate  as 
you  choose,  with  one  word,  as  “Quietness,”  on 
it.  A  very  plain  one  is  made  by  printing  the 
word  with  a  colored  crayon  in  large  letters  on 
a  slip  of  paper  18  inches  long  and  3  inches  wide. 
Let  the  pupils  try  a  week’s  contest  in  keeping 
quiet.  At  the  end  of  the  week  place  the  “banner” 
on  or  near  the  desk  of  the  one  who  has  been 
quietest  in  passing  to  and  from  class,  whisper¬ 
ing,  etc.  If  another  at  the  end  of  the  next 
week’s  contest  wins,  the  “banner”  is  left  with 
him  for  a  week.  You  may  have  several  ban¬ 
ners  to  be  used  at  the  same  time,  each  with  one 
particular  virtue  upon  it. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  know  how  much  of  an  in¬ 
spiration  even  so  small  a  thing  as  this  may  be  to 
some  child. 

Pennsylvania.  Grace  E.  Barnes. 


Keeping  Pencils 

Our  superintendent  called  special  attention  to 
this  at  the  teacher’s  meeting  one  evening.  I 
had  perforated  the  bottom  of  a  pasteboard  box 
to  correspond  with  the  desks  in  my  room. 

Then  collecting  pencils  from  desks  and  plac¬ 
ing  in  the  perforation  with  point  downward,  the 
lid  can  be  removed,  the  broken  points  sharp¬ 
ened,  and  at  a  glance  you  can  tell  who  have  pen¬ 
cils.  The  box  is  passed  and  kept  at  my  desk, 
and  if  carefully  managed  does  away  with 
troublesome  pencils  in  school  hours. 

Kansas.  Pearl  May  Wyrill. 


Music  in  the  First  Grade 

In  my  first  primary-room  I  present  the  music 
scale  in  a  story  form.  Consider  it  as  a  family 
of  eight.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Do  for  the  low  and 
high  tones,  the  lullaby  tone  of  the  good,  gentle 
sister  Mi,  who  is  quieting  the  little  restless  boy 
Re,  the  bugle-horn  tone  of  the  soldier  boy  Sol, 
the  baby  tone  Ti,  who  is  next  to  its  mother,  the 
tone  of  the  crying  lady  La,  and  also  the  grand 
lady  Fa. 
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Then,  by  the  listening  to  and  associating  it 
with  some  other  sound  and  discriminating  be¬ 
tween  them,  or  ear-training,  I  get  pure,  sweet 
tones,  but  guard  against  chest  tones,  and  can 
form  a  human  scale  of  children  by  selecting  one 
to  give  high  do,  another  sol,  etc. 

After  this  comparing  and  contrasting  of 
sound,  let  original  scale  songs  follow,  as  “Jack 
Frost,  he  is  a  friend  of  mine,  as  good  a  friend 
as  you  can  find.”  Rote  singing  and  childlike 
simplicity  go  hand  in  hand. 

Kansas.  '  Pearl  M.  Wyrill. 


Ten  Little  Indian  Boys 

This  is  the  melody  asked  for  in  the  exercise 
on  page  68. 


Four  tie,  ^five  lit 
Seven  lit  -  tie,  six  lit  ■ 


tie,  six  lit 
tie,  five  lit 


tie  In-dians, 
tie  ^.dians. 


Seven  lit  -  tie,  eight  lit 
Four  lit.  -  tie,  three  lit 


tie,  nine  lit 
tie,  two  lit 


•  tie  In-dians, 
•«tle  In-dians, 


"rr 

'TV - 1 - »  »  W  J 

- u 

[2 — - r— ^ - 

O_ u 

bne 


lit  -  tie  In  -  dian  boy. 


[From  Marion  Bromley  Newton’s  “  Graded 
Games  and  Exercises  for  Primary  Schools,” 
published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.] 


Children  of  Bohemia 

Teachers  Magazine  had  a  most  interesting  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Child  Life  in  Bohemia.  Miss  Ludmilla  Vojacek 
sends  these  additional  items  of  information,  which 
teachers  will  enjoy: 

There  is  a  little  story  that  they  tell  of  the 
glowworm.  When  a  glowworm  dies  they  say 
that  if  it  is  a  lady  worm,  it  grows  up  to  be  a 
dajisy  with  a  red  rim.  If  it  is  a  gentleman  glow¬ 
worm,  it  grows  up  to  be  a  daisy  that  is  all  white. 

The  children  are  very  fond  of  making 
wreaths  to  hang  ’round  the  holy  pictures  that 
hang  in  little  buildings  by  the  roadside.  They 
often  send  wreaths  down  the  brook,  wishing 
wishes  as  they  do  so.  They  take  the  first  vio¬ 
lets  and  rub  their  eyes  with  them ;  they  say  the 
violets  make  their  eyes  strong. 

The  children  are  taught  never  to  touch  the 
birds’  eggs. 

One  of  their  games  is  for  two  children  to  hold 
each  other,  back  to  back,  with  arms  interlaced ; 
then  one  lifts  the  other  up.  They  call  it  “break¬ 
ing  cakes.” 


Children’s  Sayings 

My  little  niece  was  visiting  me.  A  boy  in 
the  youngest  grade  inquired  her  name.  Upon 
being  told  it  was  Hazel  he  instantly  questioned, 
“Witch  hazel?” 

Sitting  quietly  at  recess,  apparently  deep  in 
his  aritmetic  lesson,  a  fifth  grade  boy  of  Ger¬ 
man  parentage  glanced  toward  me  and  with 

much  gravity  asked,‘“Miss - ,  what  does  ein, 

zwei,  drei,  mean?”  I  replied,  “Why,  Willie, 
that  means  one,  two,  three  in  German.”  With 
the  most  mischievous  smile  breaking  over  his 
face,  he  responded,  “I  knew  it,”  and  continued 
his  work.  I  suppose  he  thought  he  was  asking 
me  something  which  would  puzzle  me  and  all 
the  time  it  would  be  something  he  knew. 

In  talking  over  Longfellow’s  “Psalm  of  Life” 
the  question  was  asked,  “Who  has  made  foot¬ 
prints  on  the  sands  of  time?”  Promptly  a  hand 
went  up  and  when  permission  was  given  to 
speak,  the  pupil  answered  in  all  seriousness, 
“Robinson  Crusoe.”  Needless  to  add  he  had 
been  reading  De  Foe’s  book  and  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  footprint  in  the  sand  made  by  Fri¬ 
day  and  discovered  by  the  hero  of  the  story  was 
not  yet  obliterated  from  his  mind. 

In  my  first  grade  number  class  the  following 
took  place,  just  after  a  certain  little  fellow  had 
entered  school :  While  speaking  of  one  and  two 
I  turned  to  Horace,  who  has  a  fine  large  dog,  a 
great  pet,  and  said,  “Horace,  which  would  you 
prefer,  one  dog  or  two  dogs?”  Greatly  to  my 
surprise,  he  quickly  replied,  “One.”  “Why?”  I 
asked.  “Well,  just  because  William’s  folks  have 
two  dogs  and  one  of  them  sleeps  all  day  long 
and  doesn’t  do  anything,  while  the  other  one* 
gets  the  cows  and  does  all  the  work.” 

A  friend,  in  trying  to  teach  her  young  pupils 
verbs,  action  words,  brought  about  the  follow¬ 
ing  conversation :  “What  does  a  bird  do  ?”  The 
reply  came,  “A  bird  flies.”  “Very  good,  what 
does  a  dog  do?”  “He  barks.”  “Yes,  and  what 
does  a  cat  do?”  Quickly  the  children  replied, 
“Has  kittens.” 

In  a  recent  oral  test  on  North  America  I 
asked  what  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was.  “A  republic,”  came  the  ready  re¬ 
sponse.  “Yes,  and  the  government  of  Canada?” 
“A  republic,”  was  again  suggested.  When  this 
was  found  a  failure  one  very  inventive  boy  sug¬ 
gested,  “A  democrat?” 

A  little  girl  of  three,  from  the  city,  visited 
her  grandparents’  home  in  the  country.  The 
pig  in  the  pen  proved  a  great  attraction  and  she 
visited  it  often.  When  she  came  next  time  it 
was  early  winter  and  piggy  was  safely  packed 
in  the  pork  barrel.  This  disappearance  little 
Mary  could  not  understand,  and  again  and 
again  she  journeyed  to  the  empty  pen.  One 
day,  returning  to  the  house  after  a  longer  stay 
than  usual,  her  mother  asked,  “Where  have  you 
been?”  “Oh,”  she  gravely  replied,  “out  where 
grandpa’s  pig  wasn't*’ 

Long  Island.  .  Mabel  Beekman. 
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SEASONABLE  PICTURE  STORIES 
To  make  the  relative  facts  concerning  our 
first  Thanksgiving  Day  more  realistic  to  my  lit¬ 
tle  people,  we  began  weeks  ahead  to  read  about 
the  Puritans  and  to  cut  from  patterns  these  fig¬ 


ures,  which  were  pasted  on  a  large  piece  of 
drawing-paper  before  the  final  day  of  celebra¬ 
tion.  They  took  the  picture-story  home  and  re¬ 
told  it  to  “mother”  with  a  new  setting. 

Pennsylvania.  E.  Maie  Seyfert. 


More  “  Busy  Work  With  a  Purpose” 


FIRST  YEAR  WORK 

Teaching  the  combinations  to  ten. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Cardboard  or  the  backs  of 
pads  may  be  utilized  for  this  exercise. 

Arrange  in  ladders  of  ten  cards  tied  together 
and  hung  before  the  children  as  they  work  upon 
their  desks. 

Children  must  be  supplied  with  either  a  box 
of  beans,  split  peas,  or  a  bundle  of  splints. 

Child’s  Work. — 


(beans) 


(splints) 

« 

The  children  are  told  to  place  on  their  desks 
the  number  of  peas  or  splints  that  they  see  in 
the  first  two  rows,  the  second,  etc. 

Later  on  the  children  may  be  expected  to 
write  on  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  colored  crayon 
the  combinations;  as 

4  +  3  are  7  ;  6  +  2  are  8 

This  exercise  affords  valuable  and  varied  ap¬ 
plication  to  seat  work  in  the  combinations  up 
to  ten. 


THIRD  YEAR  WORK 

Hektograph  and  give  to  each  child  copy  of 
following : 

N:  *  ^  >1:  ♦ 

Each  star  represents  How  many  dollars  ? 


( ( 

4  4 

4  4  4  4  4  4 

(  4 

4  4 

1  inch. 

How  many  inches? 

4  4 

4  4 

1  inch. 

“  “  feet? 

4  4 

4  4 

1  hour. 

“  “  hours? 

4  4 

4  4 

ilb. 

“  “  ilbs.? 

4.4 

4  4 

ilb. 

“  “  pounds  ? 

4  4 

^4 

1  oz. 

“  “  ozs.? 

4  4 

4  4 

1  oz. 

“  “  lbs.? 

4  4 

4  4 

12  inches.  How  many  yards? 

MEASUREMENTS  AND 

COMPARISONS 

Give  children  envelopes  containing  rectangles 
of  different  sizes. 

Following  directions  to  be  written  on  outside 
of  envelopes. 


One  and  one-half  inches  lonpf. 
Three  “  “ 


Five 


4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  i 

4  4 

4  4 

•  4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

4  4 

OTHER  NUMBER  DEVICES 

Cut  large  figures  from  a  calendar  and  mount 
them  in  a  straight  line  down  the  mdidle  of  a 
strawboard  oblong.  Write  a  figure  on  the  board 
and  indicate  on  the  blackboard  whether  pupils 
are  to  add,  subtract,  or  multiply. 


Have  the  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week,  the  months  of  the  year,  the  seasons 
of  the  year  cut  up  and  placed  in  envelopes. 

Have  children  place  these  names  in  their 
proper  order  and  copy  names : 

(Ex. )  Monday.  January.  Winter. 

Tuesday.  February.  Spring. 

Summer. 

English 

(Fourth  Year,  last  half) 

Am.— Drill  in  use  of  possessive  forms  of 
nouns. 

Method. — Write  the  following  sentences  on 
the  outside  of  the  envelopes  or  on  a  slip  to  be 
put  inside.  Point  out  to  children  that  each 
sentence,  as  written,  contains  a  phrase  begin¬ 
ning  with  of. 

Inside  envelopes,  have  sentences  rewritten 
and  cut  into  separate  words,  changing  the 
phrase  to  possessive  form  without  changing  the 
meaning  of  the  sentences. 

Children  build  on  desks. — 
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(Sentences  on  the  outside  of  envelopes.) 

The  legs  of  the  cat  are  made  of  limber  bone. 

The  movements  of  the  cat  are  soft  and 
noiseless. 

The  movements  of  the  lion  are  soft  and 
noiseless. 

The  claws  of  the  cat  never  touch  the  floor. 

The  claws  of  the  cat  are  drawn  back  within 
sheaths,  which  keep  them  covered  and 
sharp. 

The  toes  of  the  cat,  upon  which  alone  she 
walks,  are  soft  like  velvet. 

A  great  part  of  the  story  of  the  lion  has 
been  told  when  you  call  it  a  giant  cat. 

The  child’s  work  on  desk  will  look  like  the 

following : 


The  I  cat’s  |  legs  |  are  |  made  |  of  |  limber  |  bone 


The 

cat’s 

movements 

are 

soft  1  and 

noiseless.  | 

The  lion’s 

movements 

are 

soft 

and 

noiseless. 


The  cat’s  I  claws  never  touch  I  the  floor. 


The  cat’s 

claws 

are  drawn 

back  within 

sheaths  which  |  keep  j  them  |  covered 


Each  child  must  write  on  paper  why  he  chose 
his  colors. 

(Ex.)  I  chose  green  because  it  is  the  color 
of  leaves. 

Have  words  like: 

Robin,  sparrow,  roses,  tulip,  tomato, 
potatoes,  carrots,  tiger,  horse,  pine,  oak, 
elm,  put  in  an  envelope  and  have  pupils 
arrange  them  in  the  following  order :  Names 
of  birds,  names  of  flowers,  names  of  animals, 
names  of  vegetables. 


Merit  and  Pay 

We  lack  impersonal  standards  for  the  com¬ 
parative  judgment  of  the  efficiency  of  teachers. 
So  there  is  much  division  of  opinion  and  conse¬ 
quent  injustice.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
a  teacher  will  be  marked  “Excellent”  by  one  in¬ 
spector  and  “Poor”  by  another.  The  inspectors 
again  may  be  declared  efficient  or  inefficient,  by 
others  who  pretend  to  know  what  such  an  in¬ 
spector  should  be  and  do.  Opinion  rules.  And 
opinion  is  a  fickle  thing.  A  basis  of  established 
facts  supplies  the  only  reliable  assurance  of  ulti¬ 
mate  justice.  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  has  proved  that  an 
impersonal  standard  of  this  kind  is  possible. 
But  little  has  been  done  by  lawful  authority  to 
promote  the  recognition  of  the  demonstration. 
That  is  why  assertions  of  the  superiority  of  men 
over  women  teachers,  or  vice  versa,  may  pass 
for  legal  currency.  Prerogatives  may  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  them,  and  salaries  graded  accordingly. 

No  reasonable  citizen  would  deny  that  the  pay 
of  teachers  should  be  regulated  by  merit  rather 
than  by  sex.  But  we  must  have  a  standard  for 
judging  merit. 


and  I  sharp. 


The 

cat’s  toes  upon 

which  1  alone  she  i 

walks  are  |  soft  like 

velvet.  1 

A  great  part  of  the 

lion’s  story  has 

been  |  told  |  when  |  you  |  call  |  it  |  a  |  giant 


cat. 


Good  Blood 

Nourishes  and  supports  every  membrane  and  tissue,  every 
bone  and  muscle  of  the  body,  and  enables  every  organ 
to  perform  its  functions  naturally  and  perfectly. 

If  you  have  lost  your  appetite,  if  you  get  tired  easily, 
feel  run  down,  dull  or  listless,  without  ambition  or  courage, 
your  blood  is  no  longer  good  blood,  but  needs  purifying, 
enriching  or  revitalizing. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 


Color 

Distribute  strips  nine  inches  long  and  five 
inches  wide  to  each  pupil  in  your  group.  Allow 
each  pupil  to  choose  the  colors  they  want. 

Have  strips  of  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  violet,  brown,  black,  and  white. 


Makes  good  blood,  cures  scrofula,  eczema,  psoriasis,  all 
humors,  and  builds  up  the  whole  system. 

There  is  no  real  substitute  for  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  If 
urged  to  buy  any  preparation  said  to  be  “just  as  good’’  you  may  be 
sure  it  is  inferior,  costs  less  to  make,  and  yields  the  dealer  a  larger 
profit. 

Get  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  to-day.  In  usual  liquid,  or  tablets  called 
Sarsatabs.  100  Doses  One  Dollar. 
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Cut-Up  Problems 

Practical  Exercises  in  Number  Work 


(First  Year) 

I  have  3  apples.  How  many  halves  can 
I  get  from  them? 

A  little  boy  has  six  stockings.  How 
many  pairs  of  stockings  has  he? 

Each  of  six  boys  has  a  pencil.  If  they 
put  the  pencils  into  this  box,  how  many  are 
there  in  the  box? 

There  are  9  balls.  Into  how  many  threes 
can  I  put  them? 

There  are  7  pictures  on  this  wall  and  2 
on  that.  If  I  want  to  take  away  4  from  one 
wall,  from  which  wall  can  I  do  it? 

I  have  6  nuts  in  my  right  hand,  and  3  in 
my  left  hand.  Tommy  may  take  5  at  once. 
Out  of  which  hand  will  he  take  them? 

There  are  14  cakes  on  a  dish.  How  many 
girls  can  have  7  each? 

A  man  shot  14  rabbits,  and  he  tied  them 
together  in  couples.  How  many  couples 
were  there? 

I  gave  4  boys  3  marbles  each,  and  had  2 
left.  How  many  marbles  had  I  at  first? 

There  were  14  oranges  in  a  basket,  but  2 
of  them  were  bad.  To  how  many  boys 
could  I  give  3  good  oranges? 

A  boy  had  14  chickens,  and  his  father 
gave  him  one  more.  How  many  chickens 
had  he  then? 

A  boy  has  15  marbles,  and  he  loses  2  of 
them.  How  many  has  he  left? 

There  are  15  plums  in  a  basket.  How 
many  will  be  left  when  13  girls  have  taken 
I  each? 

After  eating  2  apples,  a  girl  has  13  left. 
How  many  apples  had  she  at  first? 

,  Here  are  15  slates.  Into  how  many  fives 
can  I  put  them? 

There  are  5  rows  of  panes  in  that  win¬ 
dow,  and  there  are  3  panes  in  each  row. 
How  many  panes  of  glass  are  there  in  the 
window? 


Sweeten  Sour  Stomach  by  taking  Dyspeplets.  They  act  quickly. 
10c.  Remember  the  name,  Dyspeplets. 


There  are  3  desks,  and  at  each  desk  are 
5  boys.  How  many  boys  are  there? 

I  had  15  apples,  but  I  gave  7  boys  2  each. 
How  many  apples  have  I  left? 

There  was  i  pencil  in  the  box.  If  2  boys 
each  put  7  in,  how  many  pencils  would  be 
in  the  box? 

Problems 
(Third  Year) 

Hektograph  and  give  each  child  copy  of  fol¬ 
lowing  to  be  done  as  seat  work : 

1.  A  man  put  $360.50  in  the  bank  on 
Monday;  $378.25  on  Tuesday;  $365.50  on 
Thursday;  $715  on  Friday.  On  Saturday 
he  drew  out  $535.25.  How  much  did  he 
then  have  in  the  bank? 

2.  Had  296  lbs.  of  sugar.  I  sold  f  of 
it.  How  many  lbs.  left? 

3.  Paid  $98.75  for  a  horse  and  wagon. 
Sold  it  for  $110.  How  much  did  I  gain? 

4.  Bought  4^  yds,  at  one  time,  5^  yds. 
at  another  and  6i  yds.  at  another  time. 
How  many  yds.  did  buy  altogether? 

5.  A  tailor  has  15f  yds.  of  cloth.  He 
uses  7i  yds.  to  make  a  coat  and  vest.  How 
many  yds.  left? 

6.  If  9  coats  cost  $81.72,  what  will  1 
cost? 

7.  A  piano  cost  $250;  cost  of  67? 

8.  A  house  and  lot  cost  $6,250;  the  lot 
cost  $2,775.  What  was  the  cost  of  the 
house? 

Murine  Relieves  the  Eye 

when  Irritated  by  Chalk  Dust  and  Eye  Strain,  incident 
to  the  average  School  Room.  A  recent  Census  of  New 
York  City  reveals  the  fact  that  in  that  City  alone, 
17,928  School  Children  needed  Eye  Care.  •  Why  not  try 
Murine  Eye  Remedy  For  Red,  Weak,  Weary,  Watery 
Eyes,  Granulation,  Pink  Eye  and  Eye  Strain.  Murine 
Doesn’t  Smart;  Soothes  Eye  Pain.  Is  Compounded  by 
Experienced  Physicians;  Contains  no  Injurious  or  Pro¬ 
hibited  Drugs.  Try  Murine  For  Your  Eye  Troubles; 
You  Will  Like  Murine.  Try  It  In  Baby’s  Eyes  for 
Scaly  Eyelids.  Druggists  Sell  Murine  at  50c.  The 
Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago,  Will  Send  You  In¬ 
teresting  Eye  Books  Free. 
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1®  YOUR  first  choice 

your  last  choice 
your  choice  at  all  times 


FRESH,  PURE,  DELICIOUS 
BONBONS  AND  CHOCOLATES 
ALWAYS  ACCEPTABLE  GIFTS 

"m  FAVORITES' 

NUTTED  CHOCOLATES  ONLY. 

SOLO  AT  OUR  RETAIL  STORE 
AND  BY  SALES  AGENTS 

‘  ^ 

^ COCOA 

THE  BEST  MADE  \ 

SOLUBLE  AND  DIGESTIBLE 


FOR  SALE 

everywhere 


Normal  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  School  of  Fine  Arts 

This  Conservatory  is  conducted  after  the  manner 
of  the  best,  either  In  this  country  or  In  Europe. 
It  offers  a  compiete  musical  education  at  a  reason¬ 
able  rate.  The  courses  of  study  embrace  all  that 
is  necessary  to  acquire  a  thorough  musical  educa¬ 
tion— Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin  or  other 
Orchestral  Instruments,  Theory  of  Music,  etc. 

Ihiblic  school  music  is  a  strong  feature  of  one  of 
the  courses,  making  this  Conservatory  an 

Ideal  School  for  Supervisors 

Graduates  as  Supervisors  of  Public  School  Music 
are  in  great  demand.  Write  for  circular  and  full 
particulars  as  to  rates.  Address 

HAMLIN  E.  COGSWELL,  Mus.  M..  Director, 

Box  D  *  Indiana,  Pa. 

«  II.IAW 


FREE  TUITION  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Carnegie  College  of  Rogers,  O. ,  gives  Free  Tuition 
to  one  student  in  each  county.  Prepare  for  county  or 
state  examination,  lor  a  position  as  Book-keeper  and 
Stenographer,  or  to  receive  credit  on  your  College 
course  by  taking  instruction  by  mail.  Prepare  fora 
better  certificate  or  position.  Commence  today.  Do 
i t  now. 


NORMAL 

ACADEMIC  AND  BUSINESS  COURSES 

Arlth. 

Gram. 

Geog. 
History 
Psychology 
CIt.  Gov. 

I.il. 

methods 
Psycliology 
Phys.  Geog. 
Hist.  Edu. 
Physics 
Caesar 
<  Icero 

Alg. 

Geom. 

Uhet. 

Lat. 

Geol. 

Hot. 

i  hem. 

Rook'keeping 
Shorthand 
Type  Writing 
Com.  Arlth. 
Com.  Law 
English 

Bus.  Forms 

Cut  oui  this  atl.,  draw  a  Hue  through  each  study  de¬ 
sired,  enclose 2rj  cents  in  postage  lor  180  Lessons,  and 
mail  at  once  with  application  for  free  tuition  to  Dept.  C. 

Carnegie  College,  Rogers,  Ohio 


Sleeplessness 


may  be  overcome 
by,  a  warm  bath 
with 

Glenn*s 
Sulphur  Soap 


Sold  by  HiD't  Hair  and  WliUker  Dye, 

druggists.  black  or  brown,  50c,. 


Harvest  Time 

Come  into  the  cornfield, 

Leave  your  merry  play; 
Watch  the  busy  reapers 
This  burning  autumn  day. 
See  them  swing  the  sickle 
As  they  cut  the  wheat. 
Working  thru  the  long,  hot  day 
To  give  us  bread  to  eat. 

What  a  lovely  color 
Is  the  gblden  corn! 

Gilded  by  the  sunshine 
Of  the  early  morn; 

Swaying  lightly  to  and  fro 
In  the  gentle  breeze. 

That  comes  with  soft  and  cool¬ 
ing  airs 

Across  the  dancing  seas. 

Were  it  not  for  harvest  fields. 
We  should  have  no  bread. 

God  in  mercy  gives  the  corn 
That  children  may  be  fed. 
Tho  the  farmer  sows  the  seed, 
God’s  hand  must  bestow 
Sun  and  showers  and  gentle 
dew. 

To  make  it  live  and  grow. 

— From  the  Children’s  Calendar. 


A  Nut  to  Crack 

There  was  an  old  woman  who 
lived  in  a  hut 

About  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut; 

The  walls  were  thick,  and  the 
ceiling  low. 

And  seldom  outside  did  the  old 
woman  go. 

She  took  no  paper,  and  in  no 
book 

Of  any  sort  was  she  seen  to 
look; 

Yet  she  imagined  she  knew  much 
more 

Than  man  or  woman  had  known 
before. 

They  talked  in  her  hearing  of 
wondrous  things. 

Of  the  dazzling  splendor  of 
Eastern  kings. 

Of  mountains  covered  with  ice 
and  snow. 

When  all  the  valley  lay  green 
below. 

They  spoke  of  adventures  by  sea 
and  land. 

Of  oceans  and  seas  by  a  cable 
spanned. 

Of  buried  treasures; — but  tho 
she  heard. 

She  said  she  didn’t  believe  one 
word ! 
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And  still  she  lives  in  her  little 
hut 

About  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut. 

At  peace  with  herself,  and  quite 
content 

With  the  way  in  which  her  days 
are  spent. 

Little  it  troubles  her,  I  suppose, 

Because  so  very  little  she  knows; 

For,  keeping  her  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  shut. 

She  has  shrivelled  up  in  her 
hickory  nut. 

And  you,  my  dear,  will  no  wiser 
grow. 

If  you  rest  contented  with  what 
you  know, — 

But,  a  pitiful  object,  you  will 
dwell. 

Shut  up  inside  your  hickory 
shell. 

— Selected. 


The  Difference 

The  weather  is  colder 
Than  ever  before, 

His  feet  are  too  tired, 

And  his  throat  is  too  sore. 
The  work  is  too  hard. 

The  lessons  too  long. 

The  sums  are  too  puzzling, 

And  everything’s  wrong. 

And  all  things  go  crooked, 
Askew  and  aslant 
When  little  Miles  Brown 
With  a  puckery  frown, 

*  Says,  ‘T  cant!  Oh,  I  can’t!” 

The  weather  is  perfect. 

The  loveliest  day. 

His  feet  are  so  light. 

And  his  heart  is  so  gay! 

The  lessons  are  studied. 

The  sums  are  all  done. 

The  bundles  are  carried. 

The  errands  are  run. 

And  all  goes  as  smoothly 
As  water  down-hill. 

When  dear  little  Miles, 

With  the  brightest  of  smiles. 
Says,  “I  will!  Yes,  I  will!” 

— E.  H,  T.,  in  The  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion. 


Thanksgiving 

I’m  laden,  friends,  with  the  fat 
o’  the  land; 

I  come  with  joy  and  glee. 

To  reunite  each  household  band 
Which  comes  to  feast  with  me. 

And  the  dear  old  home  resounds 
once  more 

To  the  song  and  laughter  they 
loved  of  yore. 

— Selected. 
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^MONErmUEOF 
THE  STUDY  LAMP 


DRAW  LINES  THROUGH  SUBJECTS  IN  WHICH 
YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS  BELOW  AND  MAIL  TO  THE  SCHOOL 

NORMAL  DEPT. 

-  Strong  Reviews 

One  or  More  Branches  in  a  Course 

Arithmetic 

Physics 

Btementary  Algebra 

U.  S.  History 

Higher  Algebra 

Civil  Government 

Bookkeeping 

Elementary  Economics 

Plane  Geometry 

Pedagogics  and  Methods 

Grammar  and  Analysis 

History  of  Education 

Reading 

Educational  Psychology 

Composition  and  Rhetoric 

Physiology  and  Hygiene 

Am.  and  Brit.  Literature 

Geography 

General  History 

Physical  Geography 

Music 

Elementary  Agriculture 

Drawing 

Botany 

ACADEMIC  DEPT. -Each  Subject  is  a  Course 

First  Year  Latin 

Elementary  Grammar 

Second  Year  Latin 

English  Grammar 

Practical  Rhetoric 

Rhetoric  and  English 

Eng.  and  Am.  Literature 

Composition 

Physics 

Elementary  Agriculture 

Botany 

Ancient  History 

Med.  and  Modern  History 

SPECIAL  COURSES 

United  States  Historv 

Pharmacy 

COMMERCIAL  DEPT. 

Primary  Methods 

Business 

Intermediate  and  Gram- 

Shorthand 

mar  School  Methods 

Typewriting 

Name . 

Address. 
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Your  salary-earning  ability  is  directly  proportional  to  your 
efficiency  as  a  teacher.  You  hope  to  receive  more  money 
for  your  services;  merit  the  advancement  by  an  increase  in 
general  knowledge  and  in  better  methods  of  teaching.  Only  live 
fish  swim  up  stream.  Only  energy  and  devotion  to  high  pedagogical 
ideals  will  carry  you  far  in  your  chosen  field. 

EVENING  STUDY  PAYS 

every  earnest  student  of  the  Interstate  School.  It  pays  in  increased 
efficiency,  in  better  salaries,  in  better  teaching  conditions.  What 
would  it  be  worth  to  you  to  be  conscious  of  ample  equipment  to  meet 
the  emergencies  you  now  dread?  Evening  study,  an  hour  at  a  time, 
under  our  able  instructors,  paid  for  at  reasonable  rates,  a  little  at  a 
time,  will  put  you  among  the  progressive  and  the  valued  members 
of  your  profession. 

This  is  the  teacher’s  correspondence  school;  your  interests  are  our 
only  interests.  We  offer  Normal  Courses  for  strong  reviews;  Primary 
Methods  and  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Methods  for  all  grades,  from 
first  to  eighth,  devoted  solely  to  methods  of  teaching;  and  Academic 
branches  for  advanced  study.  For  those  who  wish  to  enter  com¬ 
mercial  life  we  offer  Business,  Shorthand,  Typewriting  and  Pharmacy 
Courses.  Write  to-day  for  information. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

374-390  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Hygiene  and  Physical 
Education  Books 


Practical  and  theoretical  books 
on  hygiene,  gymnastics,  athletics, 
playgrounds,  and  other  phases  of 
physical  training  supplied  by  us. 

Special  estimates  made  for  li¬ 
braries,  large  or  small. 


ASK  FOR  INFORMATION 


Send  for  new  list  of  books — FREE 


Hygiene  and  Physical  Education 

THE  F.  A.  BASSETTE  CO. 
Springlicld  -  -  -  Mass. 

LEARN  STORY  WRITING 

your  work.  Also  courses  in  journalism  and  simplified  spell¬ 
ing.  American  Literary  Bureau,  Dept.  15,  Chicago.  Ill. 


CATALOG 

Our  new  catalog  of  Teachers’  Helps, 
Textbooks,  Supplementary  Readers, 
Standard  Works  of  History,  Biography, 
Science  and  Fiction  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 

A,  S.  Barnes  &  Company  New^York 


Harvest  Song 

Sickles  sound; 

On  the  ground 
Fresh  ripe  ears  fall; 

Every  maiden’s  bonnet 
Has  blue  blossoms  on  it: 

Joy  is  over  all. 

Sickles  ring. 

Maidens  sing 
To  the  sickle’s  sound; 

Till  the  moon  is  beaming, 

And  the  stubble  gleaming; 
Harvest  songs  go  ’round. 

All  are  springing, 

All  are  singing, 

Every  lisping  thing. 

Man  and  master  meet, 

From  one  dish  they  eat; 

Each  is  now  a  king. 

Hans  and  Michael 
Whet  the  sickle. 

Then  stoop  again  to  mow: 
Soon  each  laughing  maiden 
With  yellow  sheaves  is  laden, 
And  home  they  go,  yo  ho! 

— Heinrich  Holty,  in  Bays 
and  Deeds. 


R«<t  and  Health  for  Bother  and  Child 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been 
used  for  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS 
OF  MOTHERS  for  THEIR  CHILDREN 
WHILE  TEETHING,  WITH  PERFECT 
SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFT¬ 
ENS  the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  ALL  PAIN,  CURES 
WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for 
DIARRHOEA.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  “Mrs.  Winslow’s 
Soothing  Syrup.’’  And  take  no  other  kind. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 


THE 

PERFECT 

SCHOOL 
PENCIL 

THE  LEAD  IS 
SMOOTH 
DURABLE 
UNIFORM 

SEND  TEN  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLES 

EBERHARD  FABER 

NEW  YORK 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

PI  A  VC  Dialogues,  Recitations,  Drills,  Speakers,  Mono- 
r  liH  I  O  logues,  Operettas,  Musical  Pieces,  Finger  Plays, 

I  Motion  Songs,  Illustrated  Songs,  Pantomime  Songs,  Shadow 
I  Plays,  Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Special  Entertainments  for 
all  Holidays,  Minstrels,  Jokes,  Hand  Books,  Make-Up 
Goods,  etc.  Suitable  for  all  ages  and  occasions  Large 
catalogue  Free.  Every  Teacher  should  have  one. 

1t»  S.  DENI  SON,  Publisher,  Dept.  56,  Chicago 
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Institute  of 
Musical  Art 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

53  Fifth  Avenue 

FRANK  DAMROSGH  -  Director 

Special  Course  for 
Supervisors  of  Music 
in  Public  Schools 

THOMAS  TAPPER  -  -  Principal 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  ENROLLMENT 
OCTOBER  6th.  9th,  Ilth 

Prospectus  of  Supervisors'  Course  Mailed  on 
Application 


Used  in  a  great 
majority  of  the 
public  schools  of 
the  United  States. 

Backed  by  a  balf*ceatury’s  repu¬ 
tation  and  success 

Carefully  designed  for 
each  grade  of  school  and 
college  work.  Perfectly 
made,  thoroughly  tested 
and  fully  guaranteed. 

At  All  Stationers 

THE  ESTER  BROOK  STEEL  PEN 
MANUFACTURINQ  CO. 

95  John  Street,  New  York 
Works:  Camden,  N.J. 


The  Ship’s  Colors 

Oh,  sailor,  young  sailor,  with 
tan  on  your  cheek. 

What  flag  is  your  schooner  to 
fly  at  her  peak? 

Oh,  Jack  in  blue  jacket,  I  pray 
you,  declare 

What  colors  your  busy,  brown 
Angers  prepare. 

“What  flag  but  the  grandest?” 

my  sailor-boy  said: 

“The  star-spangled  Union,  the 
stripes  white  and  red; 

The  flower  of  all  ensigns,  the 
pride  of  the  sky: 

No  flag  but  ‘Old  Glory’  my 
beauty  shall  fly!” 

Oh,  sailor,  my  sailor,  you’ve  cho¬ 
sen  aright! 

Thus  prize  it  forever,  that  ban¬ 
ner  of  light. 

Each  stripe  has  a  meaning  you 
yet  cannot  guess; 

Each  star  is  more  sacred  than 
words  may  express. 

O’er  desolate  ice-flelds, — ’mid  is¬ 
lands  of  palm, — 

It  lives  thru  the  storm,  and  it 
sleeps  thru  the  calm, 

It  guides,  thru  the  war-cloud,  on 
perilous  ways ;  • 

It  decks  the  glad  cities  on  festi¬ 
val  days. 

In  far  -  away  harbors,  where 
many  ships  meet. 

Where  dark  foreign  faces  look 
strange  in  the  street. 

The  flag  flaps  a  greeting,  and 
kinsmen  who  roam 
All  bless  the  brave  colors  that 
tell  them  of  home. 


Deport  polders 

Size  X  5 Special  linen  Stock.  Ar¬ 
ranged  for  3,  6  or  9  months’  term.  Price 
1 0c  per  Doz.  Env.  to  match,  5c  doz. 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

Thanksgiving  Post  Cards  and  Booklets,  X-mas  Post 
Cards  and  Booklets.  Also  a  separate  catalogue 
listing  Post  Cards,  Plays,  Stencils,  Etc.,  Etc. 

P a  Several  Handsome  Post  Cards  to 
■  m  j,ji  Teachers  answering  this  adv. 

The  Ohio  Printing  Co. 

Box  25  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 


ci/isspm 

AND  BA  DG  ES  FOR  Co  L  L  EG  E, 


SCHOOL,  SOCIETY  OR  LODGE 
EitherY  stylo  with  any  three  letters  or  figures 
and  one  or  two  colors  of  enamel,  Sterling  Silver, 
25c  each,  $2. 50  a  doz. ;  Silver  Plated,  1  Oo  ea. , 

$ t  .00  a  doz.  Special  designs  InPins  or  Badges 
made  for  any  School  or  Society,  at  low  prices, 
i^nd  design  for  estimate.  Catalogue  free. 

Bastian  Bros.  Co.  828  South  Ave. ,  Rochester, N.Y. 


Wherever  it  flutters,  the  bride 
of  the  breeze, 

A  message  of  freedom  it  flings 
o’er  the  seas, 

A  hope  for  the  world, — and  the 
heart  that  beats  true 

Must  leap  at  the  sight  of  the  red, 
white,  and  blue. 

— Helen  Gray  Cone. 


November 

Trees  bare  and  brown. 

Dry  leaves  everywhere. 
Dancing  up  and  down. 
Whirling  thru  the  air. 
Red-cheeked  apples  roasted. 
Popcorn  almost  done. 

Toes  and  chestnuts  toasted. 
That’s  November  fun. 

— Selected. 


Sick  Headache  and  Indigestion 


The  rornicr  Is  Very  frequently  Caused  by 
The  Other 

The  pneumo-gastric  nerve  connects 
the  stomach  region  directly  with  the 
brain,  and  when  the  stomach  is  out  of 
order  the  head  is  almost  certain  to  be 
affected  through  reflex  or  sympathetic 
nervous  irritation. 

The  headache  of  dyspepsia  and  indi¬ 
gestion  is  of  every  variety  from  the 
dullest  and  least  defined  to  the  most 
acute  pain.  Sometimes  the  whole  mass 
of  the  brain  seems  racked  with  an¬ 
guish;  at  others,  the  ache  is  confined  to 
the  back  or  front  part  of  the  head.  The 
first  form  is  usually  of  a  confused  char¬ 
acter,  and  is  often  accompanied  by 
dimness  of  vision,  and  a  mild  vertigo, 
or  so-called  “rush  of  blood  to  the 
head.”  The  victims  of  this  symptom 
complain  of  a  “swimming”  or  “light¬ 
ness”  in  the  head,  and  dizziness,  or  a 
sensation  of  motion  while  the  body  is 
still,  and  specks,  or  flashes  of  light  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes. 

Persons  subject  to  indigestion  and 
other  forms  of  stomach  trouble  are 
very  frequent  sufferers  from  headache, 
and  in  numerous  cases  a  sick  headache 
is  the  only  noticeable  symptom  of  indi¬ 
gestion  present ;  in  others,  there  are 
stomach  manifestations  as  well. 

The  majority  of  people  regard  this 
headache  as  a  separate  disease,  instead 
of  a  symptom  of  stomach-disease, 
which  it  usually  is;  and  they  attempt 
to  treat  it  separately,  and  make  the 
mistake  of  endeavoring  to  obtain  re¬ 
lief  through  the  use  of  headache  pow¬ 
ders,  tablets,  pills  and  seltzers,  the  use 
of  which  is  extremely  dangerous,  as 
many  of  them  contain  such  powerful 
depressent  drugs  as  acetanilid,  phen- 
acetine,  antipyrine,  caffeine,  etc.,  which 
depress  the  heart,  brain  and  nerve  cen¬ 
ters,  and  lower  arterial  pressure;  and 
many  a  person  with  a  weak  heart  has 
become  dangerously  ill  shortly  after 
taking  one  of  these  headache  reme¬ 
dies.  They  also  interfere  with  the  di¬ 
gestive  processes,  and  actually  make 
the  dyspepsia  worse  than  before. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  headache 
of  indigestion — and  most  headaches  are 
caused  by  stomach  trouble — one  should 
endeavor  to  reach  and  remove  the 
cause,  and  the  headache  effect  will 
soon  be  relieved. 

STUART’S  DYSPEPSIA  TABLETS 
do  not  cure  the  symptoms;  they  cure 
the  cause  of  the  headache,  which  per- 
rnanently  removes  the  symptoms.  They 
digest  every  atom  of  food  in  the  stom¬ 
ach,  cure  all  forms  of  stomach  trouble, 
and  the  headache,  and  every  other  dis¬ 
agreeable  symptom  and  untoward  ef¬ 
fect  is  quickly  gotten  rid  of. 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
cure  your  dyspeptic  or  nervous  head¬ 
ache  through  the  use  of  headache  pow¬ 
ders,  tablets,  etc.  Use  common  sense, 
good  judgment,  and  one  or  two  of 
Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  and  you 
will  be  agreeably  surprised  at  the  rap¬ 
idity  with  which  the  headache  will  be 
relieved  and  cured  simultaneously  with 
the  relief  and  cure  of  the  stomach  dis¬ 
turbance. 

Purchase  a  package  from  your  druggist  today, 
and  send  us  your  name  and  address,  and  we  will 
forward  you  a  trial  package  free.  Address  F.  A 
Stuart  Co.,  160  Stuart  Building,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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Little  Brown  Bushy -Tail 

Little  brown  Bushy-Tail  lived 
up  a  tree, 

And  mossy  and  snug  was  his 
nest; 

Acorns  and  beechnuts  in  plenty 
had  he. 

And  he  scarcely  knew  which 
he  liked  best. 

He  was  cheery  of  temper,  and 
agile  of  limb. 

And  his  own  little  will  was 
his  law; 

For  what  was  the  world  and  its 
worries  to  him. 

When  he  held  a  plump  nut  in 
his  claw? 

As  he  cracked  it,  he  twinkled  his 
knowing  black  eyes,  i 

The  kernel  picked  out  by  and  i 

by; 

Then  he  ate  it,  and,  looking  un- ' 
commonly  wise. 

Said,  “Folk  may  be  worse  off 
than  I,  i 

For  I’m  sure  I’m  content  with  i 
my  portion  of  life, 

And  of  nuts  I’ve  a  plentiful 
store ; 

With  my  little  brown  babies,  and 
little  brown  wife. 

What  on  earth  could  a  squir¬ 
rel  want  more!” 

He  had  lots  of  near  neighbors  as  j 
merry  as  he; 

They  were  cheery  and  playful 
each  one ;  i 

Don’t  they  show  us  that  happy 
’tis  easy  to  be,  S 

If  good  humor  we  keep  in  our ' 
fun?  1 

- —  I 

The  Popularity  of  Ester- 
brook  School  Pens  i 

In  their  current  advertising ! 
the  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg. ! 
Co.  state  the  significant  fact  I 
that  their  school  pens  are  now 
used  in  a  great  majority  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  United 
States.  This  general  use  is  cer¬ 
tainly  convincing  testimony  to 
the  superior  quality  of  the  Es¬ 
terbrook  pens,  and  to  their  per¬ 
fect  work  under  the  rigid  tests 
of  the  schoolroom. 

The  Esterbrook  Co.  has  put 
the  experience  of  fifty  years  of 
successful  pen-making  into  its 
school  pens.  They  are  carefully 
designed  for  the  requirements 
of  each  grade  of  grammar 
school,  high  school,  commercial 
college  and  university.  Besides, 
there  is  a  model  for  each  differ¬ 
ent  style  of  writing. 

The  Esterbrook  Co.  altogether 
makes  250  styles  of  steel  pens, 
adapted  to  every  use  for  which 
pens  are  needed.  No  doubt  you 
are  quite  familiar  with  their ' 
Falcon  Pen  No.  048,  which  is  so 
popular  everywhere. 


now  10  iieauce  uusi  in  dcnuuirouiiis 

It  is  now  a  well-established  fact  that  dust  is  accountable  for  the  spreading  of 
more  contagious  diseases  among  school  children  than  any  other  single  cause. 

Modern  science  and  practical  experience  both  prove  that  many  diseases  are 
held  in  check  by  simple  precautionary  measures.  Do  away  with  dust  and  many 
dangerous  diseases  may  be  averted.  A  simple  dust  preventive  is  at  hand  in 

STANDARD 
FLOOR  DRESSING 

It  is  keeping  down  dust  in  thousands  of  schools  with  a  success  that  is  ex* 
tremely  gratifying.  Treat  floors  three  or  four  times  a  year  with  Standard  Floor 
Dressing  for  the  best  results.  By  keeping  down  the  dust  it  prevents  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  germs,  and  tests  have  proved  that  97^  per  cent,  of  all 
living  organisms  coming  in  contact  with  the  dressing  are  killed. 

Besides  being  a  dust  preventive,  Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  an 
effective  floor  preservative  and  labor  saver.  Will  not  evaporate. 
Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  Not  intended  for  household  use. 

In  order  that  you  may  be  convinced  of  fhe  merits  of  Standard 
Floor  Dressing,  we  will  apply  it  to  the  floor  of  one  room  or 
corridor  in  school  or  other  puolic  building  FREE  OF  ALL  COST. 

To  localities  far  removed  from  our  agencies,  we  will  send 
free  sample  with  full  directions  for  applying. 

Sold  in  barrels  and  cans  of  varying  sizes.  Send  for  testimonials, 
reports  and  book,  “  Dust  and  its  Dangers.” 

' STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAG 
FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

Wake  up  the  love-of-country  spirit  in  your  pupils.  Make  patriots  of  them.  It 
means  the  making  of  better  citizens;  better  men  and  women;  better  fathers  and 
mothers.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  do  this.  And  the  splendid  big  flag 
we  send  you  will  not  cost  you  one  cent  either! 

WRITE  US  Tell  your  pupils  about  it  today.  See  if  they  don’t  enter 
Washington  CDCT  ^^e  plan.  Here  is  how  you  can  get  this 

and  Lincoln  rlltt  hig  flag  free: 

Pictures  ..  Write  US  and  we  will  at  once  send  you  postpaid  35  of  our 

Emblematic  Flag  Buttons  in  the  beautiful  National  colors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  sets  and  coat 
lapei  ornaments.  Give  these  to  the  children  and  let  them  sell  them  at  10  cents  each.  They  can  dispose 
of  the  lot  in  a  few  hours  and  will  enjoy  doing  it.  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  immediately 
ship  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  one  of  our  big  5x8  feet  Bunting  Flags,  46  stars,  sewed  on  both  sides, 
a  Standard  U.  S.  Flag,  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  flag  that  would 
cost  you  $4  or  $5  in  any  retail  store.  And  this  way  you  get  it  absolutely  free  for  your  school. 

Don’t  wait  until  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  aboufit  today.  The  School  Board  will  applaud  your 
energy  in  getting  the  flag  without  bothering  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  you  all  the  more. 

49"Write  today  for  Buttons,  we  will  send  them  postpaid  and  you 
are  not  out  one  penny. 

ARE  THE  PICTURES  OF  THE  PATRIOTS  “WASHINGTON” 

48^^  AND  “LINCOLN”  ON  YOUR  SCHOOL  WALL? 

We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools  20x24  inches  in  size,  beautiful  photo 
colors,  and  framed  in  solid  black  2-inch  frame.  You  can  procure  them  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Flag.  Write  for  35  buttons,  send  us  the  $3.50  when  sold  by  the 
children,  and  we  will  send  either  Washington’s  or  Lincoln’s  picture  securely 
packed  and  express  paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washington  or  Lincoln 
buttons  or  the  Flag  buttons.  Please  state  kind  of  buttons  you  desire  us 
to  send  you.  j8S“After  you  have  secured  the  flag  or  picture  for  your  school  we 
will  pay  you  cash  for  writing  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers. 

MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  CO.,  132  Meridian  St.,  ANDERSON,  INDIAN/I 


SOME  LIVING  THINGS 

First  Lessons  in  Physiology  By  Ella  B.  Hallock 

This  book  interests  children  in  Physiology  in  the  right  -way.  It  in¬ 
terests  them  in  healthful  living  2iT\d  supplies  them  with  such  knowledge 
as  is  necessary  and  suitable  to  their  age. 

12mo  Cloth  Profusely  Illustrated  36  cents  By  mail,  43  Cents 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  11-15  East  24th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Teachers’  Agencies 


=  BREWER 

ESTABLISHED  22  YEARS  1302  AUDITORIUM  BUILDING 

PO  SITIOSS  FILLE.D.  7,500  CHICAGO 


31  Union  Sq.,  New  York 

Twentieth  year,  same  manager.  Has 
served  thousands  of  teachers  and  em¬ 
ployers.  Recommends  teachers  all  the 
year  round.  First  class  High  School  and 
other  high  grade  teachers  always  ready. 
Write,  telegraph  or  ’phone. 


September  Vacancies 


The  best  positions  in  Colleges,  State  Nor¬ 
mal  Schools,  Secondary  Schools  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools  are  ours  to  fill,  and  now  com- 
If  advancement  is  your  desire,  write 


us. 


ing  in  daily 

THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS’  AGENCY,  378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager. 


The  FisK  Teachers’  Agencies 

New  York,  156  Fifth  Ave  Minneapolis,  414  Century  Bldg 

Washington,  1505  Penn  Ave.  Denver,  405  Cooper  Building 

iChicago,  203  Michigan  Ave.  Spokane,  618  Peyton  Building 


2A  Park  Street, 
Boston,  ::  Mass. 

Portland,  Ore.,  202  Swetland  Bldg- 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  2142  Shattuck  Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  238  Douglas  Bldg. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


Send  for  Circulars 


Has  Kood  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.Y, 


CLARK 


CHICAGO,  17  E.  VAN  BUREN  ST 


.17th  Year 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES 


NEW  YORK.  156  Fifth  Ave. 


BOISE,  IDAHO 


The  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency 


70  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 

Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  college, 
public  and  private  schools.  Advises  parents  about  schools.  W.  O.  PRATT,  Manageto 


SCHERMERHORN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


353  Fifth  Avenue 
Corner  34th  Street 
Tel.  1285  Madison  Square 
NEW  YORK 


Oldest  and  best 
known  in  United  States 

Estabnshed  1855 


MIDLAND  TEACHERS’  aQENCIES 

Warrensburg,  Mo.  Sbepherdsville,  Ky.  Webster,  No.  Dakota  Pendleton,  Oregon 
Many  desirable  positions  to  offer  teachers  of  the  first  grade. 
CO-OPERATIVE  No  enrollment  fees.  Blank  and  booklet  from  any  office. 


Railroad  Lands 
Very  Cheap 

Free  Transportation 

To  quickly  build  up  population  along  the  Wash¬ 
ington  &  Choctaw  Railroad  in  new  reservation 
just  thrown  open  I  will  sell  a  little  of  our  100,- 
000  acres  of  $25  and  $50  lands  for  $17.50  per 
acre. 

Magnificent  opportunity  for  settlers,  investors 
and  speculators.  Easy  terms,  as  low  as  $1  per 
month.  Any  size  tract  from  ten  acres  up.  Gulf 
Coast  lands  the  most  productive  in  the  world — 
ten  acres  will  yield  an  income  of  $5,000  a  year. 
Sweet,  pure  water;  cool,  pleasant  summers  and 
mild,  balmy  winters;  beautiful  lands  adapted  to 
farming,  truck  and  fruit  growing,  or  live  stock, 
poultry,  bees  and  dairying;  no  swamp,  no  stones, 
irrigation  not  needed;  only  part  of  the  United 
States  absolutely  free  from  local  diseases.  Sixty 
miles  from  the  coast;  21  hours  from  St.  Louis; 
29  hours  from  Chicago;  with  best  shipping 
facilities.  Don’t  buy  lanijs  anywhere  until  you 
investigate  this.  Send  me  your  name,  a  postal 
card  will  do,  and  I  will  send  you  complete  d- 
tails,  also  a  railroad  pass  free,  on  Washington  & 
Choctaw  R’y,  whether  you  buy  or  not. 

M.  G.  Winegar,  Gen.  Manager 

6177  Times  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Special  terms  to  live  land  agents  capable  of  buy¬ 
ing  two  sections  or  more  for  spot  cash. 


Teaching  to  Read 

By  JAMES  L.  HUGHES 

Inspector  of  Schools,  Toronto,  Canada 

“The  best  reader  is  the  man  who  can  most 
rapidly,  most  comprehensively,  and  most  defi¬ 
nitely,  get  thought  from  visible  langpiage.”  The 
author  has  developed  his  method  with  this  end 
in  view.  He  differentiates  between  reading  and 
reading  aloud.  He  does  not  belittle  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  latter  but  lays  the  greater 
emphasis  upon  the  former.  He  offers  suggestions 
of  valuable  devices  and  helps  A  book  of  im¬ 
portance  for  primary  teachers. 

16mo.  Cloth  60  cents  net 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 

Mistakes  in  Teaching 

50  Cents,  Net 

How  To  Secure  and  Retain 
Attention 

50  Cents,  Net 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Lincoln  and  the  Flag 

Somebody  asked  Lincoln  for 
a  definition  of  “Patriotism.” 
The  President  raised  his  mel¬ 
ancholy  gray  eyes  to  a  crudely- 
drawn,  time-yellowed  map  of 
the  thirteen  original  states  that 
hung  above  his  desk.  “Patriot¬ 
ism,”  he  said,  “is  love  for  one’s 
flag  in  action.”  There  you  have 
the  keynote  to  citizen-training. 
Inculcate  a  sentiment  for  the 
nation’s  emblem — for  the  white 
and  blue  of  the  stars,  for  the 
red  and  white  of  the  stripes — 
in  the  plastic,  early  years  and 
the  feeling  will  do  much  to  de¬ 
velop  those  finer  qualities  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  that 
constitute  the  real  aim  of  edu¬ 
cation.  And  one  is  never  too 
young  to  learn  to  love  the  flag. 
Even  a  baby  gurgles  at  the  sight 
of  the  star-spangled  emblem!  A 
thousand  times  has  it  been  said 
that,  waving  to  the  breeze,  the 
American  flag  is  the  most  in¬ 
spiring  sight  to  American  eyes. 
Indoors,  in  the  schoolroom  above 
all,  it  is  no  less  beautiful,  and 
its  educational  teachings  and 
stimulation  are  of  incalculable 
value.  In  a  large  eastern  school 
there  was  no  flag — yes,  one,  per¬ 
haps,  the  dust  of  which  was 
shaken  out  on  Fourths  of  July 
— but  no  flag  in  sight.  In  one 
of  the  rooms,  however,  there 
appeared  one  morning,  unan¬ 
nounced,  a  handsome  new  flag. 
One  of  the  teachers,  with  that 
alertness  for  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  school  teacher  is  dis¬ 
tinguished,  had,  without  “fuss,” 
without  appeals  to  boards  or  au¬ 
thority  of  any  kind,  given  this 
schoolroom  just  what  it  lacked 
of  national  character.  What  a 
breeze  that  emblem  raised  1 
Every  child  who  saw  it  clapped 
its  hands  and  gave  a  little  cry 
of  delight.  Every  grown  per¬ 
son,  from  the  superintendent  to 
the  janitor,  felt  an  uplift  of  en¬ 
thusiasm.  That  flag  and  that 
teacher  and  that  particular  room 
were  the  talk  of  the  school;  and 
the  example  seemed  to  make  the 
National  emblem  an  educational 
need  in  all  the  grades.  Every 
school  teacher  in  the  country  can 
secure  a  beautiful  flag  free  for 
her  room,  thanks  to  the  Mail  Or¬ 
der  Flag  Co.  at  Anderson,  Indi¬ 
ana.  The  great  olfer  made  by 
the  well-known  makers  appeals 
to  everyone  interested  in  educa¬ 
tional  work.  A  letter  written  to¬ 
day  will  bring  full  information. 

Speak  the  truth,  and  speak  it 
ever. 

Cost  it  what  it  will : 

He  who  hides  the  wrong  he  did 

Does  the  wrong  thing  still. 


AN  AUCNLT  fluence.  H  it  mnely  henrs  of  va- 
cancies  and  tells  TUAT  something,  but  if  it 
you  about  them  Innl  is  asked  to  recommend 
a  teacher  and  recommends  pCpniilJClinQ 
you,  that  is  more.  Ours  ntuUMlilllPIUw 

C,  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 
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A  Memory 

Among  the  many  volumes  of  quotations  to  be  memo- 
Tized  by  pupils  of  all  grades,  one  of  the. best  published  is 
Memory  Gems  for  School  and  Home,  by  W,  H.  Will¬ 
iams,  principal  of  Thacher  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
This  book  is  the  result  of  the  collection  of  such  mate¬ 
rial  as  Mr.  Williams  and  his  corps  of  teachers  have 
made  and  used  in  various  grades  during  his  twenty- 


Gem  Book 

three  years  in  school  work.  The  selections  are  arranged 
under  headings,  such  as  Honesty,  Self-Control,  Care, 
Dutch  Maxims,  etc.  These  again  are  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically,  as  Ability,  Accident,  Achievement,  etc.  It 
will  be  found  an  aid  to  teachers  and  pupils  in  the 
daily  opening  exercises  of  school,  and  all  sorts  of  liter¬ 
ary  exercises, 
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It  seems  that  every 

State  in  the  Union  is  inter- 

ested  more  or  less  in 

the  pencils  manufactured  by 

the  Dixon  Company. 

In  fact,  the  list  starts  off 

with  a  great  state  that  is  more  than  half  pencil  to 

begin  with.  The  fact  is  evident  to  every  reader 

that  the  statement- 

-“PENCILS  MANUFAC- 

TURED  BY  THE 

DIXON  COMPANY  ARE 

THE  BEST  OF  ALL”  forms  a  part  of,  and  is 

incorporated  into,  every  one  of  the  forty-six 

states  m  the  Union. 

The  teachers  in  these  states 

should  see  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 

year  their  pupils  are 

supplied  with  just  the  right 

kind  of  pencils  for  the  work  desired. 

• 

JOSEPH  DIXON 

CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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Come,  Let  Us  Give  Thanks 


What  would  the  world  do  without  children! 
All  hope  would  die.  The  children  are  the  fu¬ 
ture.  In  them  humanity  renews  itself.  Each 
successive  generation  born  into  earthly  life 
brings  promise  of  brighter  days,  of  nobler  pur¬ 
poses,  of  higher  achievements.  Thank  God  for 
the  children ! 

They  are  our  most  precious  possessions. 
Their  hearts  and  hands  and  heads  hold  treas¬ 
ures  of  untold  value  for  mankind.  Blessed  are 
the  teachers  who  know  this.  They  have  found 
the  greatest  work  there  is  for  man  to  do.  Thank 
God  for  these  teachers ! 

When  the  earth  and  the  heavens  were  made 
and  filled  witn  living  things,  the  morning  sun  of 
education  rose  in  the  east.  Creation  supplies 
the  substance  for  education  to  work  upon.  The 
birth  of  every  human  being  is  a  new  creation. 
About  every  cradle  there  hover  the  angels  of 
the  Almighty.  What  will  become  of  these  little 
ones  ?  What  possibilities  lie  in  their  tiny  hands  ? 
What  inspirations  will  stir  their  calmly-beating 
hearts?  Will  those  tiny  lips  tell  of  new  visions 
of  beauty  and  dignity?  Who  will  say  of  what 
service  they  may  be  to  posterity?  Let  the 
teachers  bow  their  heads  and  thank  God  for 
their  opportunities! 

Opportunity  spells  responsibility.  The  best 
and  noblest  of  the  race  have  spent  their  lives 
in  searching  for  the  purposes  of  the  All-Father 
in  the  education  of  human  beings.  Thousands 
are  at  work  now  striving  with  all  their  might 
to  do  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  the  children 
in  the  schools.  Books  have  been  written  and 
magazines  go  forth  every  month  to  bring  help 
to  the  conscientious.  G.  Stanley  Hall  has 


pointed  out  ways  for  studying  children.  Fran¬ 
cis  Way  land  Parker  has  shown  how  the  chil¬ 
dren  can  be  taught  to  express  themselves  freely 
and  how  thereby  the  possibilities  dormant  with¬ 
in  them  can  be  developed.  Others  have  brought 
forward  from  their  rich  stores  of  experience 
thoughts  and  plans  for  other  teachers  to  utilize 
for  the  good  of  their  schools.  Thank  God  for 
these  guides! 

Responsibility  is  not  a  burden.  It  ought  not 
to  be.  If  it  seems  heavy  there  are  ways  of  less¬ 
ening  its  weight.  It  may  be  we  have  under¬ 
taken  more  than  we  can  carry.  Then  we  must 
look  for  other  responsibilities  that  are  within 
our  powers.  The  better  way  is  to  acquire 
greater  strength.  Whatever  we  do  to  render 
ourselves  fit  for  the  work  that  lies  before  us,  let 
us  not  knit  our  brows  because  of  it.  We  can 
be  merry,  we  can  smile,  we  can  spread  good 
cheer  abroad.  A  teacher  who  lacks  cheerful¬ 
ness  has  no  place  in  the  primary  school.  Cheer¬ 
fulness  is  the  sky  under  which  little  children 
thrive  best.  It  brings  out  the  best  that  is  in 
them.  It  gets  them  to  work.  It  vitalizes  them. 
Give  us  the  teacher  of  the  cheerful  heart. 

And  thank  God  for  her! 

OssiAN  Lang. 


“  Harvest  is  come.  The  bins  are  full. 

The  barns  are  running  o’er ; 

Both  grains  and  fruits  we’ve  garnered  in 
Till  we’ve  no  space  for  more. 

We’ve  worked  and  toiled  thru  heat  and  cold 
To  plant,  to  sow,  to  reap ; 

And  now  for  all  this  bounteous  store 
Let  us  Thanksgiving  keep.” 


Memory  Gems  for  November 

(Saturdays  and  Sundays  omitted) 


NOVEMBER  1 

Oh,  dear  old  dull  November, 
They  don’t  speak  well  of  you ! 
They  say  your  winds  are  chilly. 
Your  skies  are  seldom  blue. 
What  if  you  are  dull  a  little. 
Or  just  a  trifle  gray? 

If  not  for  you  we’d  never  have 
Dear  old  Thanksgiving  day! 


NOVEMBER  15 
To  all  the  prize  is  open, 

But  only  he  can  take  it 
Who  says  with  noble  courage, 

“I’ll  find  a  way  or  make  it!” 

— J.  G.  Saxe. 

NOVEMBER  16 

We  can  do  more  good  by  being  good 
Than  in  any  other  way. 

— Rowland  Hill. 


NOVEMBER  2 

If  a  task  is  once  begun,  i 

Never  leave  it  till  it’s  done. 

NOVEMBER  3 

Dear  tired  Mother  Earth  has  gone  to  sleep; 

Walk  tiptoe  thru  her  chamber  lest  she  waken ! 
Her  children  faithful  watch  above  her  keep. 
While  she  with  sweet  slumber  is  overtaken. 

— Edward  A.  Jenks. 

NOVEMBER  4 

A  cat  in  gloves  catches  no  mice. 

— Benjamin  Franklin. 

NOVEMBER  5 

Five  things  observe  with  care, — 

Of  whom  you  speak,  to  whom  you  speak. 
And  how,  and  when,  and  where. 

— Gray. 

NOVEMBER  8 

Work  apace,  apace,  apace. 

Honest  Labor  wears  a  bonny  face. 

— Dekker. 

NOVEMBER  9 

Heads  that  think  and  hearts  that  feel. 
Hands  that  turn  the  busy  wheel. 

Make  our  life  worth  living  here. 

— George  W.  Bungay. 

NOVEMBER  10 

The  cricket  is  singing  his  warning  of  snow, 
And  cold,  dreary  winds  are  beginning  to  blow. 

— Clifford  Howard. 

■'  NOVEMBER  11 

A  kindly  act  is  a  kernel  sown,  ^ 

■  That  will  grow  to  a  goodly  tree, 

— John  Boyle  O’Reilly. 

NOVEMBER  12 

I  live  for  those  who  love  me. 

For  those  who  know  me  true; 

For  the  heavens  that  bend  above  me. 

And  the  good  that  I  can  do. 

— Thomas  Guthrie. 


NOVEMBER  17  ' 

Be  good,  and  let  who  will  be  clever. 

— Charles  Kingsley. 

\  NOVEMBER  18 

Love  is  the  sunshine  that  warms  into  life. 

— Charles  Kingsley, 

NOVEMBER  19 

Cheerily,  then,  my  little  man. 

Live  and  laugh,  as  boyhood  can. 

— John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

NOVEMBER  22 

Still  let  US,  for  his  golden  corn. 

Send  up  our  thanks  to  God. 

— John  G.  Whittier. 

NOVEMBER  23 

For  waking  and  sleeping,  for  blessings  to  be. 
We  children  would  offer  our  praises  to  thee ! 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

NOVEMBER  24 
When  the  winter  is  over. 

The  boughs  will  get  new  leaves. 

The  quail  will  come  back  to  the  clover. 

And  the  swallow  back  to  the  eaves. 

— Alice  Cary. 

NOVEMBER  25 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it 
The  day  is  what  you  make  it; 

And  whether  good  or  whether  bad 
Depends  on  how  you  take  it. 

NOVEMBER  26 

Vessels  large  maj^  venture  more. 

But  little  boats  should  keep  near  shore. 

— Benjamin  Franklin. 

NOVEMBER  29 

Surely  as  cometh  the  winter,  I  know 
There  are  spring  violets  under  the  snow. 

— Newell. 

NOVEMBER  30 
A  little  work,  a  little  play 
To  keep  us  going — and  so  good-day! 

— George  Du  Maurier. 
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November  Eyiitertainment 

By  Bertha  !L.  Bush,  Iowa 


November  and  the  Sad  Little  Maids 

Characters. — November  in  long  dress,  cap  and  apron; 
seven  sad  little  maids,  each  with  a  big  white  hand¬ 
kerchief;  seven  color  sprites.  Red,  Orange,  Yellow, 
Green,  Blue,  Violet,  and  White. 

Each  color  sprite  wears  on  her  left  shoulder  a  great 
bow  of  tissue-paper  of  the  required  color,  with  long, 
floating  ends.  If  desired,  the  color  sprites  may  be 
boys,  with  caps  of  the  colored  'paper. 

Enter  November  and  the  seven  sad  little  maids. 

First  Little  Maid. — We’re  seven  sad  little 
maids. 

Second  Little  Maid. — All  summer  long  we 
were  happy,  but  now  we  are  miserable. 


All  the  Color  Sprites. — 

No  colors  in  November? 

What  of  the  apples  ?  Say, 

Red. — The  reddest  rose  of  summer 
Is  not  so  bright  as  they! 

Green. — And  barrels,  too,  of  greenings, 

Such  lovely,  tender  green ; 

Yellow. — And  yellow  ones  like  sunshine. 

The  fairest  ever  seen. 

Orange. — No  colors  in  November? 

Think  of  the  pumpkins  round ! 
No  brighter,  clearer  orange 
Can  anywhere  be  found. 

Purple. — And  think  of  cans  of  raspberry 
sauce, 


Third  Little  ,  Maid. — Jack  Frost  has  nipped 
all  our  beautiful  flowers. 

Fourth  Little  Maid. — The  bright  leaves  have 
all  fallen  from  the  trees.  ^ 

Fifth  Little  Maid. — The  green  grass  is  all 
withered  and  brown. 

Sixth  Little  Maid. — There’s  nothing  pretty  in 
November. 

Seventh  Little  Maid. — There’s  nothing  pleas¬ 
ant  to  do,  when  all  the  beautiful  things  of  sum¬ 
mer  are  gone. 

All  put  handkerchiefs  to  eyes  and  cry. 

November. — Poor  little  maids!  Your  eyes 
were  touched  by  the  summer  beauty,  and  you 
can’t  see  any  other  kind.  I  might  be  angry  with 
you  for  saying  such  bad  things  about  me,  but 
instead  I  am  sorry  for  you  and  I’ll  try  to  cure 
you.  If  you  look  right,  there  are  as  beautiful 
things  to  be  seen  in  November  as  in  the  summer. 

Little  Maids  (crying). — But  there  are  no 
pretty  colors  in  November.  Everything  is 
brown  and  gray  and  dull. 

November. — Stuff  and  nonsense!  You  have 
the  disease  bad.  Why,  there’s  a  perfect  rain¬ 
bow  of  colors  to  be  seen  in  November,  and  they 
are  as  bright  as  ever  flowers  and  leaves  were  in 
summer.  Color  sprites,  come  here  and  show 
these  sad  little  maids  that  you  are  here  as  much 
in  November  as  in  summer. 

Enter  color  sprites. 


As  purple  as  can  be. 

And  grape- juice, .  and  grape  clus¬ 
ters,  too; 

Are  they  not  fair  to  see? 

Blue. — No  colors  in  November? 

Why!  summer  skies  are  gray. 
Compared  with  their  deep  blueness. 
On  a  snappy,  clear,  cold  day. 

White. — And  nothing  in  the  summer 
Is  as  pretty  as  the  snow. 

When  it  spreads  its  wondrous  cov¬ 
ering 

On  all  the  world  below. 

All. — No  colors  in  November?  Why,  we 
haven’t  told  you  half ! 

Red. — Think  of  the  cranberries ! 

Green. — And  the  green  grapes  and  celery! 

Yellow. — And  the  yellow  pears  and  bananas! 
And  the  yellow  popcorn  all  ready  to  pop ! 

White. — And  the  white  popcorn  all  popped 
out!  I’m  sure  there  is  nothing  prettier  than 
that ! 

All. — And  it  tastes  so  good ! 

November.— It  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
other  things,  too,  that  taste  good  in  November. 
Can’t  you  think  of  them  ? 

First  Little  Maid. — Oh,  yes !  It  is  the  time  for 
roast  turkeys !  , 

If  ■ 
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Second  Little  Maid. — And  pumpkin  pies ! 

Third  Little  Maid. — And  mince  pies,  too! 
What  fun  it  is  to  stone  raisins  for  them  I 

Fourth  Little  Maid. — And  to  stir  up  cakes  for 
Thanksgiving  I  I  love  to  cream  the  butter  and 
sugar  together,  and  beat  in  the  milk  and  flour. 

Fifth  Little  Maid. — I  tell  you  what  I  like  to 
do  best.  It’s  to  crack  the  nuts! 

Sixth  Little  Maid. — I  like  to  see  all  the  com¬ 
pany  come,  the  uncles,  and  aunts,  and  cousins. 

Seventh  Little  Maid. — I  like  to  eat  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  I’m  glad  the  time  for  it 
is  nearly  here. 

All  Little  Maids  (clapping  hands). — Oh,  yes! 
So  do  we!  We  are  glad  that  November  is  here. 

November. — There!  they  are  cured!  (To  lit¬ 
tle  maids.)  Don’t  you  feel  much  better  now? 

Little  Maids. — Yes,  oh!  yes.  (Putting  away 
handkerchiefs.)  We  are  not  sad  little  maids 
now.  We  are  glad  little  maids.  Who  wouldn’t 


be  glad  when  they  remember  that  Thanksgiving 
is  coming? 

We  were  very,  very  foolish! 

We  really  didn’t  remember 

That  we  couldn’t  have  Thanksgiving 
Until  we  had  November. 

We  welcome  you  most  gladly; 

We  love  your  colors  dear. 

For  the  pleasure  that  you  give  us 

We’ll  give  thanks  the  whole  long  year.  , 

November. — Thank  you,  my  dears.  You  make 
me  happy,  too,  when  you  are  happy.  Now  let 
us  have  a  little  skipping  time  to  show  our  joy. 
Color  sprites,  mind  your  manners ! 

Each  color  sprite  advances  to  one  of  the  seven  little 
maids,  makes  a  deep  bow,  and  offers  her  an  arm.  They 
skip  in  couples  around  November,  then  join  hands  and 
circle  around  her,  and  perform  other  figures  in  time  to 
music.  Then  they  skip  to  their  seats,  November  leading. 


The  Feast  of  the  Pilgrims 

A  Dramatization  in  Five  Acts 


By  f^.  Fern  Hague,  New  York 


Act  I. 

Act  II. 
Act  III. 
Act  IV. 
Act  V. 


On  the  Common — The  Governor’s  Proclama¬ 
tion. 

Going  to  Church. 

The  Preparation. 

The  Feast. 

The  Departure  of  the  Indians. 


Governor  Bradford 
Myles  Standish 
John  Alden 
William  Brewster 
John  Allerton 


CHARACTERS 

Priscilla 

Remember  Allerton 
Mary  Brewster 
Massasoit 
Phillip  (his  son). 


Squanto — The  Indian  Runner. 
“Patience  Deliverance  Hopeful  Anne’ 
(The  little  girl  with  the  big  name) . 
Ensemble — Soldiers  and  Indians. 
Time— 1632. 

Place — Plymouth. 


Act  I. — The  Governor’s  Proclamation. 

A  ringing  of  the  church  bell  off  stage.  Enter  John 
Alden,  Wm.  Brewster,  John  Allerton,  Priscilla,  Remem¬ 
ber  and  other  Pilgrims. 

0 

Alden. — Why,  think  you,  has  the  good  Gov¬ 
ernor  sent  for  us? 

Breivster. — Methinks,  perhaps,  he  wants  us 
to  be  watchful  of  the  Indians. 

Allerton. — Nay,  nay,  the  Indians  are  friendly. 
Methinks  the  Governor  does  not  like  the  bright 
colors  of  Mistress  Priscilla’s  cloak,  and  would 
scold  her  before  us  all. 

Priscilla. — Nay,  you  are  all  wrong.  Methinks, 
the  Governor  saw  thee.  Master  Allerton,  smok¬ 
ing  on  the  Sabbath  and  would  shame  you  pub¬ 
licly. 

Allerton. — I!  I  smoke  on  the  Sabbath!  ,  I 
never  did  so  bad  a  thing.  '  .  „  : 
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Priscilla. — Then,  perhaps,  he  heard  thee 
scolding  thy  good  wife. 

Brewster. — Friends,  stop  thy  idle  prattling. 
The  Governor  has  more  serious  business.  Hush ! 
He  comes ! 

Enter  Governor  Bradford. 

Governor  Bradford. — Good  friends,  I  greet 
thee.  This  season  has  been  one  of  great  joy  and 
plenty.  The  Indians  are  friendly.  Our  har¬ 
vests  have  been  very  good.  We  have  corn  and 
wheat  enough  to  last  us  the  winter  thru,  and  the 
woods  are  full  of  game.  God  has  been  kind  to 
us.  Let  us  then  appoint  a  time  to  give  thanks 
to  Him.  Let  us  gather  together  with  the  In¬ 
dians  and  feast  and  pray,  and  give  thanks.  Do 
you  all  wish  it? 

All. — Yes,  let  us  give  thanks. 

Governor  Bradford. — Then  on  the  third  day 
from  to-day,  the  church  bells  shall  ring.  Ye 
shall  all  gather  early  in  the  morning  into  the 
church  and  pray.  After  that  we  shall  have 
three  days  of  feasting.  I  will  now  give  you  each 
your  task.  John  Alden,  do  you  go  fishing.  You, 
Allerton,  take  three  men  and  search  the  woods 
for  game.  Mistress  Priscilla  and  Mistress 
Brewster,  do  you  take  charge  of  the  cooking. 
Squanto,  bear  the  greetings  of  the  Pilgrims  to 
Massasoit  and  his  warriors  and  invite  them  to 
the  feast.  Now,  friends,  go  to  your  labor. 

Exeunt. 

Act  H. — Going  to  Church. 

The  Pilgrims,  headed  by  Governor  Bradford  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Brewster,  pass  along  to  church.  They  sing  the 
following  hymn,  to  tune  “America”: 

O  Thou,  whose  eye  of  love 
Looks  on  us  from  above, 

Low  at  thy  throne 
We  come  to  Thee  and  pray. 

That  gleaning,  day  by  day. 

Our  grateful  hearts  always 
Thy  hand  shall  own. 

Thine  are  the  waving  fields. 

Thy  hand  the  harvest  yields 
And  unto  Thee, 

To  whom  for  rain  and  dew. 

And  skies  of  sunny  blue 
Our  life  and  praise  are  due. 

We  bend  the  knee. 

And  when  beneath  the  trees 
In  fairer  fields  than  these 
Our  glad  feet  roam. 

There  where  the  bright  harps  ring. 

May  we  our  gleanings  bring. 

And  in  thy  presence  sing. 

Our  harvest  hymn. 

Act  hi. — The  Preparation. 

Tables  and  benches  are  set  for  the  feasters.  Enter 
Priscilla  and  the  other  women  carrying  meat,  bread 
and  fruit.  They  proceed  to  set  the  table. 


Priscilla. — What  say  you.  Remember,  does 
our  table  not  look  nice? 

Remember. — It  does,  indeed. 

Priscilla. — But  we  have  forgotten  something. 
Come  here.  Patience  Deliverance  Hopeful  Anne. 
Tell  John  Alden  to  roast  the  corn. 

Exit  Anne. 

Mary  Brewster. — Methinks,  Priscilla,  that 
John  Alden  will  roast  his  fingers  in  his  haste 
to  obey  thy  order. 

Priscilla. — I  pray  thee  cease  thy  nonsense. 

Enter  Anne. 

Anne. — John  Alden  says  thy  wishes  shall  be 
obeyed  at  once. 

Mary  Brewster. — Patience  Deliverance  Hope¬ 
ful  Anne,  will  you  see  if  the  nuts  are  cracked? 

Anne  starts  off  stage. 

Remember. — Patience  Deliverance  Hopeful 
Anne,  will  you  bring  me  some  salt? 

Anne  again  starts  out. 

Priscilla. — Patience  Deliverance  Hopeful 
Anne,  wait  a  minute.  Tell  Mister  Allerton  that 
his  wife  wants  him  to  open  three  hundred  clams 
before  he  sits  down  to  rest. 

Exit  Anne. 

Remember. — Are  we  all  ready  to  call  the 
feasters  ? 

Mary  Brewster. — I  think  so. 

Priscilla. — Let  us  tell  the  Governor  the  feast 
is  ready. 

Act  IV. — The  Feast. 

A  ringing  of  the  church  bell  off  stage.  Enter  Gov¬ 
ernor  Bradford  and  King  Massasoit,  followed  by  In¬ 
dians  and  Pilgrims.  All  gather  around  the  table. 

William  Brewster. — Friends  and  guests,  we 
have  gathered  together  at  this  time  to  thank 
God  of  the  white  man  and  Manito  of  the  red 
man  for  this  food.  Let  us  eat,  drink  and  be 
thankful. 

Governor  Bradford. — Welcome  to  King  Mas¬ 
sasoit  and  Phillip,  his  son,  and  to  his  warrior 
braves.  Take  your  places  and  eat. 

A  drumming  off-stage.  Enter  Myles  Standish  and 
his  famous  ten  soldiers.  They  execute  a  military  drill. 
Myles  Standish  salutes  Governor  Bradford. 

Governor  Bradford.  —  Well  done.  Brother 
Standish  and  soldiers.  Gather  around  the  table 
and  eat. 

Standish. — Soldiers,  eat  and  drink,  for  you 
have  marched  far  this  day.  Mistress  Priscilla, 
I  greet  thee. 

Priscilla  courtesies. 

Massasoit. — Massasoit,  before  the  white  man 
come  in  bird  ship  from  the  land  of  morning  sun, 
Massasoit,  he  owned  all  ’round  here.  Then 
white  man  come  and  live  here.  Very  bad  spirit 
him  whisper  in  Massasoit’s  ear,  “White  man, 
him  steal  your  land — kill  him !”  But  good  snirit, 
him  whisper  in  Massasoit’s  other  ear,  “White 
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man  your  very  good  friend — don’t  kill  him — 
give  him  land  and  a  home.  There  is  land  enough 
for  all.”  So  Massasoit  listened  to  good  spirit. 
The  Indian  will  always  be  a  friend  to  the  white 
man.  When  King  Massasoit  die  and  go  to  the 
Happy  Hunting  Ground,  then  his  son,  Phillip, 
will  be  chief,  and  Phillip  will  be  good  to  white 
man. 

Governor  Bradford. — Very  good,  friend. 

Massasoit. — We  will  be  good  friends.  Now 
we  shall  all  go  to  yonder  fields.  There  will  be 
games  and  running  races  and  shooting  matches. 
The  winners  shall  receive  prizes.  , 

Exeunt. 

Act  V. — The  Departure  of  the  Indians. 

Enter  Governor  Bradford  and  King  Massasoit,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Pilgrims  and  Indians. 


Governor  Bradford. — Friend  Massasoit,  your 
warriors  are  good  runners,  and  Phillip,  your 
son,  is  a  good  shooter  of  the  arrow.  See,  he  has 
won  this  red  jacket  as  the  first  prize. 

Governor  Bradford  presents  jacket  to  Phillip,  who 
puts  it  on  backward. 

Massasoit. — Farewell  to  the  kind  white  man. 
My  braves  have  been  pleased  and  well  fed.  We 
shall  come  again. 

Governor  Bradford. — The  homes  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims  are  always  open  to  the  red  man. 

Massasoit. — This  is  the  pipe  of  peace  my 
braves  give  to  the  white  man. 

Massasoit  presents  the  pipe  to  Governor  Bradford- 
The  Indians  form  a  line.  Massasoit,  after  raising  both 
hands  to  heaven  in  blessing,  takes  the  lead  and  the 
Indians  run  out  at  a  loop  trot. 


Primary  History  Lessons 

By  Anna  Wildman,  Pennsylvania 

ILarly  ILnglish  ILxploration 


The  teacher  will  find  Froude’s  essay  on  “England’s 
Forgotten  Worthies”  in  his  “Short  Studies  on  Great 
Subjects”  interesting  and  valuable  in  connection  with 
this  paper. 

Turn  to  a  map  of  England  and  find  on  the 
River  Avon,  near  the  head  of  the  Bristol  chan¬ 
nel,  the  town  of  Bristol.  In  the  days  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  when  Henry  VII.  was  king  of  England, 
this  town  was  the  greatest  seaport  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  must  imagine  its  harbor  filled  with 
sailing  craft,  its  docks  alive  with  busy  mer¬ 
chants  and  mariners. 

There  dwelt  in  Bristol  at  this  time  an  Italian 
called  in  English  John  Cabot.  He  had  lived 
there  about  two  years  when  Columbus  made  his 
first  great  voyage  of  discovery.  The  news  of 
that  voyage  amazed  the  men  of  Bristol,  used  as 
they  were  to  the  sea.  It  seemed  a  marvelous 
thing  that  the  East  Indies  had,  as  they  believed, 
been  reached  by  sailing  west. 

John  Cabot  wished  to  try  his  fortune  on  the 
great  Sea  of  Darkness,  no  longer  a  Sea  of  Dark¬ 
ness;  so  he  laid  his  proposals  before  the  king. 
King  Henry  VII.  granted  him  permission  to  sail 
to  the  east,  west,  or  north  to  discover  and  claim 
for  England  what  lands  he  could.  If  he  were 
to  sail  south  and  arrive  at  the  lands  that  Spain 
claimed  it  might  cause  war  between  England 
and  Spain.  That  is  why  the  king  was  particu¬ 
lar  to  tell  him  to  go  east,  west,  or  north. 

In  May,  1497,  John  Cabot,  with  one  ship  and 
eighteen  men,  sailed  out  of  Bristol  channel.  On 
the  24th  of  June  he  discovered  land.  It  was 
on  the  coast  of  what  is  now  Canada,  but  just 
where  is  uncertain.  It  was  probably  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Labrador.  They  saw  no  people,  Imt 
found  some  implements  and  so  concluded  that 


the  land  must  be  inhabited.  Great  quantities 
of  fish  were  seen.  John  Cabot  believed  he  had 
reached  the  coast  of  China.  By  the  end  of  July 
he  was  back  in  Bristol,  where  the  people  showed 
him  great  honor. 

By  the  following  spring  another  expedition 
was  ready  to  start  out.  This  time  there  were 
no  instructions  about  sailing  only  to  the  east, 
west,  or  north ;  for  John  Cabot  thought  that  by 
sailing  south  from  the  land  he  had  discovered 
he  could  find  the  ricji  island  of  Cipango  or 
Japan. 

In  April  or  May,  1498,  he  set  sail  with  six 
ships  and  about  three  hundred  men.  One  of 
the  vessels,  unable  to  proceed,  soon  put  back  to 
Ireland.  John  Cabot  must  have  died  on  this 
voyage,  for  nothing  more  is  heard  of  him.  Se¬ 
bastian  Cabot,  the  second  of  his  three  sons,  now 
takes  his  father’s  place. 

They  sailed  to  the  northwest,  and  reaching 
land,  followed  it  in  a  northerly  direction,  hop¬ 
ing  to  find  passage  to  the  rich  countries  they 
were  seeking.  Altho  it  was  July,  there  were 
icebergs  in  the  ocean;  and  so  far  north  were 
the  voyagers  that  daylight  lasted  nearly  all  the 
time.  At  length,  as  they  could  not  find  a  north¬ 
west  oassage,  they  turned  around  and  sailed  a 
long  distance  south,  about  as  far  as  North  Car¬ 
olina.  At  several  places  on  the  way  they  landed, 
when  they  saw  Indians  dressed  in  skins.  Some¬ 
times  the  great  numbers  of  fish  thru  which  the 
vessels  passed  almost  blocked  their  way.  They 
were  gone  more  than  six  months. 

As  neither  John  nor  Sebastian  Cabot  found 
the  rich  spice  lands  of  the  East^  their  voyages 
were  not  at  first  considered  very  successful.  La¬ 
ter,  however,  the  people  of  England  were  glad 
to  remember  that  the  first  flag  to  be  planted  on 
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the  shores  of  the  great  North  American  conti¬ 
nent  was  the  flag  of  England,  planted  there  by 
John  Cabot  in  1497.  On  account  of  this  the 
English  were  able  to  lay  claim  to  a  great  part 
of  that  vast  country. 

In  Volume  III.  of  Winsor’s  “Narrative  and 
Critical  History  of  America,”  as  well  as  in  his 
“Christopher  Columbus,”  there  may  be  seen  a 
portrait  of  that  famous  sailor  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  day.  Sir  Francis  Drake.  He  has  a  round 
head,  short  hair  brushed  straight  back,  a  mus¬ 
tache  and  a  short,  pointed  beard,  arched  eye¬ 
brows,  and  keen  eyes.  It  is  a  bold,  danger- 
loving  face.  On  the  right  shoulder  is  tied  a 
sash,  which,  crossing  breast  and  back,  meets 
under  the  left  arm.  He  wears  a  high,  turned- 
down,  lace-bordered  collar.  His  left  hand  rests 
on  a  globe. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  had  made  four  voyages  to 
the  West  Indies.  In  the  course  of  these  he  had 
learned  how  cruel  the  Spaniards  could  be  and 
had  become  their  bitter  enemy,  so  that  they 
called  him  “The  Dragon.”  During  a  fifth  voy¬ 
age  in  1572,  made  for  the  purpose  of  doing  all 
the  harm  he  could  to  the  Spanish  settlements,  he 
marched  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  for 
the  first  time  saw  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  was 
near  the  spot  from  which  Balboa  had  discovered 
it  in  1513.  Drake  was  seized  with  a  longing 
to  sail  upon  those  waters  and  discover  whatever 
was  to  be  found,  and  he  “fell  upon  his  knees” 
and  prayed  that  his  desire  might  be  granted. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  England  you  will 
find  the  city  of  Plymouth.  From  this  port,  No¬ 
vember  15,  1577,  with  five  vessels,  Drake  set 
sail  on  what  was  to  be  his  voyage  around  the 
world.  Only  one  ship,  the  Pelican,  was  to  com¬ 
plete  the  voyage.  On  this  boat  Drake  carried 
“pinnaces  in  parts,  to  be*  put  together  when 
needed.”  He  was  supplied  with  everything 
necessary  and  even  with  some  luxuries,  such  as 
dishes  of  silver.  On  the  19th  of  June  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  Port  St.  Julian,  on  the  coast  of  South 
America,  the  harbor  in  which  Magellan  had 
waited  for  the  coming  of  the  southern  spring. 

It  was  winter  now,  and  Drake  was  forced  to 
wait  here  until  the  17th  of  August.  It  took  him 
from  this  date  until  the  28th  of  October  to  reach 
safe  waters  in  the  Pacific;  for  after  he  had 
passed  thru  the  Straits  of  Magellan  storms 
drove  him  southward.  On  the  southern  point 
of  the  Island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  he  had  landed. 
There  he  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  ground, 
and,  extending  his  arms  as  far  as  possible,  had 
taken  possession  of  the  land. 

One  after  another,  four  of  the  ships  had  been 
lost  or  had  deserted,  so  that  only  the  Pelican 
was  now  left.  Drake  tried  to  find  the  others, 
but  could  not. 

As  he  sailed  up  the  coast  of  South  America 
he  stopped  several  times  to  obtain  supplies  or 
to  plunder  Spanish  vessels,  which  he  thought 
himself  right  in  doing.  He  thus  gained  much 
gold  and  silver. 

After  reaching  Mexico  he  still  continued  his 


northward  course.  At  last  they  were  driven  by 
cold  storms  to  take  refuge  first  in  a  bad  har¬ 
bor  and  then  in  a  very  good  one.  It  was  the 
middle  of  summer,  yet  the  weather  was  bitterly 
cold,  the  trees  leafless,  and  the  ground  covered 
with  snow. 

Here  they  were  visited  by  Indians.  During 
the  month  and  more  of  their  stay  they  had  num¬ 
bers  of  Indians  always  about  them,  yet  no 
trouble  arose.  The  Indians  asked  Drake  to  be 
their  king  and  gave  him  a  feather  crown.  When 
he  left  them  on  the  23d  of  July  they  were  over¬ 
come  with  grief. 

Crossing  the  Pacific  and  rounding  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Drake  reached  England  Septem¬ 
ber  26,  1580.  He  was  welcomed  as  a  hero. 
Queen  Elizabeth  dined  with  him  on  board  the 
Pelican,  and  there  dubbed  him  knight. 

A  former  name  of  England  was  Albion,  so 
Drake  named  the  Western  lands  that  he  discov¬ 
ered  New  Albion.  There  is  some  doubt  about 
the  good  harbor  in  which  he  stayed.  It  may 
have  been ’what  is  now  the  harbor  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  It  was  either  this  or  one  not  far  away, 
and  New  Albion  included  parts  of  what  we 
know  as  Oregon  and  California. 

QUESTIONS 

Of  what  country  was  John  Cabot  a  native?  In  what 
city  of  England  did  he  make  his  home?  What  kind  qf 
a  city  was  Bristol? 

Why  did  John  Cabot  wish  to  sail  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean?  Why  was  Henry  VII.  willing  to  help  him? 
What  part  of  North  America  did  he  discover?  What, 
did  the  crew  see  in  the  water  near  the  coast?  What 
did  they  smell?  What  did  they  see  on  land?  How 
did  John  Cabot  take  possession  of  the  land?  (He 
planted  the  flag  of  England  on  the  shore.) 

Who  was  Sebastian  Cabot?  (For  his  picture  as  an 
old  man  see  Winsor:  “The  Narrative  and  Critical  His¬ 
tory  of  America,”  Vol.  III.)  In  what  month  did  he 
reach  America?  What  were  seen  in  the  ocean?  Why 
were  the  days  so  long?  When  they  sailed  southward, 
what  did  they  find  in  the  water?  What  did  they  see 
on  land? 

Of  what  value  were  the  voyages  of  the  Cabots? 

Describe  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Why  did  he  hate  the 
Spaniards  and  think  he  had  a  right  to  steal  from  them? 

Where  was  Drake  when  he  first  saw  the  Pacific 
Ocean?  What  did  he  wish  to  do? 

From  what  harbor  did  Drake  set  forth  on  his  great 
voyage  ’round  the  world?  Name  some  things  that  he 
carried  on  his  ship,  the  Pelican.  What  is  a  pinnace? 
Where  is  Port  St.  Julian?  What  other  famous  explorer 
had  spent  some  time  here?  Why  did  Drake  have  to 
wait  till  the  17th  of  August  to  continue  his  journey? 
Where  is  Terra  del  Fuego?  What  did  Drake  do  while 
upon  that  island? 

When  Drake  reached  the  coast  of  North  America  the 
next  summer  what  kind  of  weather  did  he  find?  What 
part  of  North  America  was  it  in  which  he  stayed  while 
the  storms  lasted?  What  can  you  tell  about  Drake 
and  the  Indians? 

When  the  Pelican  returned  to  England  how  did  Queen 
Elizabeth  honor  Drake? 


Ten  Little  Indian  Girls 

By  Lucy  Wood,  New  York 


The  3A  class  dearly  loved  their  Hiawatha 
work  in  Manual  Training.  They  could  tell  all 
about  “Hiawatha’s  Childhood,”  and  sing  “Wah- 
wah-tay-see  Little  Firefly.”  So  when  a  game 
for  the  gymnastic  exhibition  was  wanted,  the 
teacher  chose  “Ten  Little  Indians,”  and  set  to 
work  to  elaborate  it  so  as  really  to  illustrate 
Indian  life.  The  girls  entered  heartily  into  the 
work,  and  after  many  experiments  and  much 
fun  we  worked  out  the  Ten  Little  Indian  Girls. 

The  ten  Indians  each  wore  a  red  sweater,  had 
her  hair  loose  and  tied  a  red  ribbon  around  her 
forehead.  Some  stuck  a  quill  or  two  into  the 
ribbon.  The  other  girls  wore  white  aprons  and 
white  bows  on  their  hair.  They  marched  in  at 
the  back  of  the  room,  in  a  double  line,  the  tall¬ 
est  leading.  The  first  pair  separated  and  the 
next  came  up  between  them;  the  third  couple 
followed  the  first,  etc.,  so  that  they  formed  four 
lines,  leaving  aisles  between  for  the  Indians  to 
walk.  This  was  “the  forest.”  The  Indians  en¬ 
tered  last,  smallest  leading,  and  took  their 
places,  four  in  the  middle  aisle  and  three  in  each 
side  aisle.  This  was  done  to  the  tune  of  “Ten 
Little  Indians,”  and  at  a  chord  all  began  the 
song. 

I. 

One  little,  two  little,  three  little  Indians, 
Four  little,  five  little,  six  little  Indians, 
Seven  little,  eight  little,  nine  little  Indians, 
Ten  little  Indian  girls. 

II. 

(1)  Out  in  the  forest  they  build  their  wig¬ 

wams, 

(2)  Out  in  the  forest  they  build  their  wig¬ 

wams, 

(3)  Out  in  the  forest  they  build  their  wig¬ 

wams, 

(4)  Ten  little  Indian  girls. 

HI. 

(5)  Out  in  the  (6)  sun  they  (7)  plant  their 

(8)  gardens, 

(5)  Out  in  the  (6)  sun  they  (7)  plant  their 
(8)  gardens, 

(5)  Out  in  the  (6)  sun  they  (7)  plant  their 
(8)  gardens, 

(7)  Ten  little  Indian  girls.  . 

IV. 

(9)  Down  on  their  knees  they  (10)  weed  their 
(11)  gardens, 

(10)  Down  on  their  (11)  knees  they  (10) 
weed  their  (11)  gardens, 

(10)  Down  on  their  (11)  knees  they  (10) 
weed  their  (11)  gardens, 

(4)  Ten  little  Indian  girls. 


V. 

(12)  When  the  corn’s  (13)  ripe  the  (12)  ears 
they  (13)  gather, 

(12)  When  the  corn’s  (13)  ripe  the  (12)  ears 
they  (13)  gather, 

(12)  When  the  corn’s  (13)  ripe  the  (12)  ears 
they  (13)  gather, 

(4)  Ten  little  Indian  girls. 

VI. 

(14)  When  winter  comes  they  draw  ’round  the 

fire, 

(15)  When  winter  comes  they  draw  ’round  the 

fire, 

(16)  When  winter  comes  they  draw  ’round  the 

fire, 

(4)  Ten  little  Indian  girls. 

VH. 

(17)  Ten  little,  nine  little,  eight  little  Indians, 
Seven  little,  six  little,  five  little  Indians, 
Four  little,  three  little,  two  little  Indians, 

One  little  Indian  girl. 

During  first  stanza  the  Indians  come  trotting 
out  as  numbers  are  sung,  one  little,  two  little, 
etc.,  and  form  a  circle  in  front. 

(1)  Place  the  left  hand  as  tho  holding  stakes  and 
pound  with  right  hand. 

(2)  Raise  left  hand  as  tho  holding  stakes  together; 
with  right  make  motion  of  binding  together. 

(3)  Extend  both  arms  and  form  circle  by  bringing 
hands  together.  (This  is  stretching  cover  over  stakes.) 

(4)  Hands  at  sides,  and  stand  in  position. 

(5)  Hold  left  hand  as  if  containing  seed,  and  with 
thumb  and  finger  of  right  take  one  out. 

(6)  Drop  seed. 

(7)  Stamp  lightly  on  seed  with  one  foot. 

(8)  Draw  foot  back. 

(9)  Kneel  down,  keeping  in  circle. 

(10)  With  right  hand,  pull  weed  from  floor. 

(11)  Throw  it  away  over  shoulder. 

(12)  Raise  left  hand  high  as  possible;  holding  top  of 
stakes  with  right  hand,  grasp  ear  of  corn. 

(13)  Pull  and  drop  ear. 

(14)  Draw  closer  together  and  sit  down. 

(15)  Make  motion  of  sowing,  keep  time,  twice  to 
line. 

(16)  Drop  hands  in  lap  and  lean  forward  as  if  lis¬ 
tening  to  one  girl. 

(17)  Go  back  between  lines  as  numbers  are  sung,  and 
take  places  at  rear  of  lines. 

At  end  of  song  all  march  out  in  the  same 
order  as  they  entered,  going  out  by  doors  at  the 
front  of  the  room. 

(The  music  for  this  exercise  was  published  in  Teach¬ 
ers  Magazine  last  month.  It  may  also  be  found  in 
“  Graded  Games  and  Rhythmic  Exercises,”  by  Marion 
Bromley  Newton.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  publishers.) 
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Nature  Lessons  from  the  Garden 

By  Annie  Chase,  Massachusetts 


Queer  Ways  of  flowers 

Some  people  say  Bee  has  to  stand  head  down¬ 
ward  on  a  pansy  to  get  the  nectar.  Watch  and 
see. 

The  flowers  have  all  sorts  of  queer  ways  of 
keeping  their  nectar  for  just  those  insects 
which  will  help  them  most  about  getting  and 
sending  away  pollen. 

Snap  Dragon  in  your  garden  has  such  a 
funny  mouth  you  will  laugh  when  you  look  her 
in  the  face.  No,  she  won’t  mind  your  fun.  Her 
big  rolling  lip  is  shut  tight,  for  inside  are  the 
precious  pollen  and  nectar. 

If  Ant  or  Fly  comes  up  and  sits  on  this  lip  he 
cannot  open  it.  They  can  only  look  with  long¬ 
ing  eyes  at  the  closed  door.  Bee  comes — whiz ! 
he  alights  on  that  bulging  under  lip,  his  weight 
pushes  it  down,  down,  till  see.  Snap  Dragon  is 
yawning.  Bee’s  head  is  inside  her  mouth ! 

In  a  twinkling  he  snatches  a  sip  of  nectar. 


leaves  some  pollen,  gathers  up  some  more  pollen 
to  carry  away  on  his  fuzzy  coat,  and  buzzes  out. 

Snap !  the  big  flower  mouth  is  closed  so 
quickly  that  a  wistful  ant  looking  on  and  per¬ 
haps  hoping  to  enter  has  not  time  to  turn 
around  once. 

“I  cannot  allow  ants  in  here,”  says  the  flower, 
not  with  words,  but  with  actions  and  looks. 

Nasturtium  does  not  like  to  have  ants  around 
her  sweets,  either,  because  they  are  not  likely 
to  carry  her  pollen  to  the  right  place  for  mak¬ 
ing  seeds.  Their  bodies  are  too  small,  so  the 
danger  is  that  they  will  eat  and  not  pay. 

The  ants  do  come  creeping,  creeping  up  Nas¬ 
turtium’s  smooth  stem  to  her  petals,  when  sud¬ 
denly — dear!  dear!  they  come  to  those  big  yel¬ 
low  bristles  in  the  flower! 

“Oh !  Ugh !  A  barbed-wire  fence,”  they  cry 
out,  and  all  turn  about  and  go  home  without 
one  taste  of  the  goodies. 

A  great  many  plants  use  these  bristles  and 
hairs  for  making  fences  to  keep  out  ants  from 
their  cupboards.  Some  plants  clothe  all  their 
stems  and  leaves  with  hairs,  for  just  this  pur¬ 
pose. 


This  care  of  the  flowers  about  keeping  safely 
the  precious  pollen  and  seeing  that  it  is  carried 
to  the  proper  place  is  the  cause  of  the  difference 
in  the  shapes  of  the  flowers. 

Some  flowers  are  open  and  flat  for  the  short¬ 
lipped  insects — for  each  plant  has  its  favorite 
insect  visitor — some  have  long,  deep  tubes  for 
the  hummingbirds  and  butterflies. 

The  stamens,  too,  have  all  sorts  of  funny  con¬ 
trivances  for  showering  insects  with  pollen 


Blue  Gentian 

dust.  Sometimes  the  stamens  have  springs  in 
them  which  make  the  box  on  the  end  of  the 
stamen  thump  down  on  Bee’s  back  and  shake 
out  its  pollen  like  pepper  out  of  a  shaker. 

Some  flowers  have  little  harmless  traps  for 
catching  and  holding  Bee  by  the  leg  till  he  has 
rubbed  off  some  pollen  and  rubbed  on  some 
more.  Others  have  little  flower-boxes  which 
close  and  keep  him  prisoner  till  his  errand  is 
done,  while  others  have  a  sticky  substance 
which  they  plaster  on  Bee’s  nose,  or  head,  or 
shoulders,  so  the  pollen  will  be  sure  to  stay  on 
till  it  reaches  some  other  flower. 
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“Bzz!  bzz!”  go  the  busy  Bee  pollen-carriers 
all  day  long,  and  the  flowers  seem  to  be  watch¬ 
ing  for  them,  their  bright  faces  turned  up  to 
the  sunlight,  as  we  watch  for  the  mail-carriers 
when  we  expect  a  letter. 

Bee  is  such  a  wise  little  carrier,  too.  He 
never  leaves  the  wrong  pollen  nor  carries  it  to 
the  wrong  plant.  He  always  takes  one  sort  of 
flower  at  one  trip,  and  another  the  next  day,  , 
or  the  next  trip,  so  that  the  pollen  is  carried 
to  flowers  of  its  own  family.  Isn’t  that  queer? 
How  did  Bee  learn  so  much  about  botany? 


The  flowers  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  save 
Bee  from  visiting  the  same  flower  after  pollen 
has  been  once  carried  to  it.  Morning  Glory  and 
Petunia  close  up  tight.  Nasturtium  turns  pale, 
and  White  Clover — you  notice  her  some  time — 
turns  down  those  blossoms  which  no  longer 
need  pollen  until  they  look  like  a  drooping 
fringe  around  her  stem. 

All  flowers  close  their  doors  in  some  way 
after  Bee’s  visits,  till  they  look  like  forsaken 
restaurants  on  the  beach  after  the  summer  is 
gone. 


Homes  in  Other  Lands 

By  Margaret  M.  Coale,  Maryland 


THE  ESKIMO  HOME 

The  Eskimo  people  live  in  the  North  in  snow 
houses. 

If  you  should  see  one  of  the  Eskimo  homes 
you  might  think  of  the  caves  you  have  dug  in 
the  snow.  The  Eskimo  father  first  takes  enor¬ 
mous  cakes  of  ice.  He  shapes  these  blocks  into 
a  mound  like  an  inverted  bowl.  In  the  center 
he  leaves  a  little  hole  for  the  smoke  to  get  out. 
Then  over  the  sides  of  the  house  he  places,  not 
earth,  but  white  snow.  This  is  packed  so 
tightly  that  not  a  breath  of  old  north  wind  can 
creep  into  the  house. 

The  Eskimo  father  runs  no  risks  of  draughts 
from  opening  doors.  Down  at  one  side  of  the 
mound  he  makes  a  hole  about  two  feet  square. 
Then  he  builds  a  passage  or  hall  for  five  or  six 
feet  out  just  as  high  as  the  door.  This  means 
that  no  one  can  walk  into  the  house;  people 
must  creep  in  on  their  hands  and  knees. 

The  Eskimo  people  would  like  to  have  you 
stay  for  supper.  They  would  give  you  fat  whale 
blubber  and  bear’s  meat. 

Then,  if  you  could  spend  the  night,  they 
would  offer  you  a  bed  of  snow!  It  would  be 
covered  with  branches  and  moss,  and  over  these 
you  would  have  some  heavy  skins. 

You  would  not  care  for  this  dark  little  cave 
with  its  dim  light,  smoke,  its  dripping  walls, 
but  the  Eskimo  children  have  nothing  else  but 
snow  and  ice  to  use.  They  love  their  little 
home  very  much  indeed. 

SHEPHERDS  OF  TIBET 

When  people,  like  the  little  dwarfs,  live  on 
the  meats  of  animals  and  do  not  care  for  herds, 
they  are  called  hunters.  But  when  they  begin 
to  care  for  flocks,  to  tend  and  protect  them,  they 
are  called  pastoral  people. 

Over  in  Asia,  on  the  plains  of  Tibet,  we  find 
many  shepherds  living  in  tents.  They  need 
houses  which  can  be  moved  easily  from  place 
to  place. 

The  shepherds  cut  the  long  hair  from  the 
yak,  then  spin  it  into  yarn  and  weave  it  into 
a  strong  cloth.  They  had  to  try  many  times 


before  they  learned  to  weave  the  hair,  but  now 
they  can  easily  make  this  covering. 

The  tent  has  four  poles,  one  at  each  corner, 
then  an  extra  stake  at  each  supports  the  ridge¬ 
pole.  Over  these  stakes  a  square  piece  of  cloth 
is  thrown  and  fastened  down  with  strings. 

You  would  know  far  off  that  this  was  a 
home.  The  smoke  curling  from  the  top  would 
show  man’s  work,  and  you  would  know  that 
this  cloth  could  only  be  made  by  human  be¬ 
ings.  It  shows  that  man  has  learned  to  use 
other  materials  than  the  skins,  grass,  poles 
and  earth.  He  has  become  wiser  and  more 
constructive. 

The  children  dress  in  nice  dresses  woven  of 
wool,  and  dyed  with  beautiful  blue,  yellow  and 
purple  colors.  They  ride  their  ponies  over  the 
fields  and  use  beautiful  leather  saddles.  They 
like  their  tent,  but,  unlike  you  who  love  the 
field,  woods  and  orchards  around  your  home, 
they  care  nothing  for  the  land  around  them. 
They  are  just  as  happy  in  one  place  as  an¬ 
other,  and  wherever  the  tent  is  pitched,  there 
is  their  home. 


Teachers  Magazine  has  three  departments  dealing 
with  the  peoples  of  the  earth:  one  is  devoted  to  the 
“Children  of  Many  Lands”;  another,  to  “Dolls  of 
Other  Lands”;  and  a  third,  to  “Homes  in  Other  Lands.” 
These  form  a  most  interesting  preparation  for  the 
study  of  geography.  Each  month  at  least  one  of  these 
departments  is  represented.  In  December  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Greek  dolls  may  be  looked  for. 


The  Story  of  the  Pilgrims 

Reading  Lessons  for  November 

By  Alice  Ormes  Allen,  Vermont 


A  long  time  ago  King  James  was  the  king  of  ’ 
England. 

Some  of  his  people  wanted  a  church  of  their 
own.  They  wanted  to  worship  in  the  way  that 
seemed  right  to  them.  King  James  said  that 
they  should  go  to  his  church.  He  was  very  un¬ 
kind  to  them  because  they  did  not. 

At  last  some  of  them  went  to  Holland,  where 
they  could  have  their  own  church.  They  lived 
in  Holland  about  twelve  years.  They  had  pleas¬ 
ant  homes  and  the  Dutch  people  were  kind  to 
them. 

But  the  fathers  and  mothers  were  not  quite 
happy. 

The  children  learned  to  speak  Dutch.  They 
learned  to  do  as  Dutch  children  did.  Their 
mothers  thought  they  would  forget  England. 
They  would  forget  how  to  speak  English  and 
be  like  Dutch  children. 

They  thought  if  they  went  to  a  new  country 
they  could  make  a  new  England  for  themselves. 
They  could  live  as  they  had  in  England,  but 
they  would  have  a  church  of  their  own. 

They  had  heard  of  America.  Some  Dutch 
people  had  gone  there.  It  was  a  large  country 
and  there  were  not  many  people  there.  There 
was  room  for  more. 

They  hired  two  ships.  The  larger  one  was 
the  Mayflower,  the  other  the  Speedwell. 

Not  all  of  them  could  go.  There  was  not 
room  in  the  ships.  Besides,  some  were  too 
young  and  some  too  old;  others  were  ill. 

It  was  a  sad  day  when  they  said  good-bye. 
They  did  not  know  whether  they  would  ever 
see  their  friends  again.  They  were  going  to 
take  a  long,  dangerous  journey.  The  captains 
knew  the  way,  but  none  of  them  had  ever  been. 

The  captain  of  the  Speedwell  said  there  was  a 
leak  in  his  ship,  and  so  the  Speedwell  did  not  go. 

Some  of  the  people  in  the  Speedwell  went  in 
the  Mayflower.  There  were  102  people  on  the 
Mayflower.  They  sailed  in  August.  They  had 
dreadful  storms  and  did  not  see  land  for  over 
two  months. 

The  captain  did  not  take  them  where  he  said 
he  would.  He  sailed  farther  north  till  at  last 
they  came  to  Cape  Cod. 

The  first  day  they  spent  in  the  harbor  was 
Sunday.  The  next  day  was  Monday  and  the 
women  washed  the  clothes  on  the  shore. 

The  men  went  out  to  look  over  the  land.  It 
was  a  month  before  they  found  a  good  place 
to  live. 


They  found  a  good  harbor  with  a  hill  near  it. 
There  was  a  stream  of  clear  water  on  the  hill. 
There  were  fields  there  which  Indians  had 
made. 

While  they  were  building  their  houses  they 
lived  on  the  ship.  The  houses  were  made  of 
logs  and  roughly  built. 

It  was  cold  now,  for  it  was  Christmas-time. 

Many  of  the  Pilgrims  were  sick.  Before 
spring  half  of  them  died.  They  planted  grain 
over  the  graves  to  hide  them,  for  they  were 
afraid  the  Indians  would  know  how  few  they 
were. 

One  day  an  Indian  walked  into  the  village. 
Everyone  was  frightened.  But  the  Indian  did 
not  want  to  hurt  them.  His  name  was  Samoset, 
and  he  became  their  friend. 

Massasoit  was  a  great  Indian  chief.  He  be¬ 
came  their  friend  also. 

Some  white  people  had  treated  the  Indians 
badly,  but  the  Pilgrims  were  good  to  them.  The 
Indians  gave  them  corn  and  showed  them  how 
to  plant  it,  with  a  fish  in  every  hill.  They 
called  it  maize.  They  helped  them  in  many 
other  ways. 

In  the  spring  the  Mayflower  went  back  to 
England. 

That  summer  the  Pilgrims  planted  corn  and 
grain. 

In  the  fall  they  had  fine  crops. 

The  houses  were  finished. 

There  was  plenty  of  fish  in  the  sea  and  game 
in  the  woods. 

They  were  well  and  strong  again. 

The  Indians  were  their  friends. 

They  felt  very  thankful  for  all  these  things, 
and  the  governor  said  they  would  have  a  time  of 
rejoicing. 

The  men  went  out  into  the  woods  and  brought 
back  game  enough  to  last  a  week. 

Some  went  to  the  shore  and  brought  fish  for 
the  feast.  They  ground  the  Indian  maize  for 
bread  and  puddings.  The  women  cooked  all 
these  good  things. 

Massasoit  and  his  Indian  chiefs  were  invited. 
He  came  with  ninety  of  them,  but  there  was 
enough  for  all. 

The  Pilgrims  sang  and  prayed  and  thanked 
God  for  being  good  to  them. 

The  grave  Pilgrims  and  dark  Indians  sat 
down  together  and  shared  the  great  feast. 

This  was  the  first  Thanksgiving  dinner.  We 
have  had  them  ever  since. 
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Words  for  spelling  and  writing  lessons  pre¬ 
paratory  to  “The  Pilgrims.” 


1  King  James 

2  England 

3  people 

4  church 

5  worship 

1  Holland 

2  twelve 

3  country 


4  America 

5  hired 


1  Mayflower 

2  Speedwell 

3  good-bye 

4  dangerous 

5  journey 


1  captain 

2  leak 

3  August 

4  dreadful 

5  storm 


1  clothes 

2  harbor 

3  logs 

4  Christmas 

5  Samoset 


Song  Games 

By  Kate  E  Bremner 

GLEANERS 
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1  Massasoit 

2  chief 

3  maize 

4  finished 

5  governor 

6  rejoicing 

1  thankful 

2  Pilgrims 

3  Thanksgiving. 

4  feast 

5  together 


SECOND  VERSE 

Now  we  join  in  the  harvest  home 
With  thankful  hearts  and  voices; 

Fruits  of  the  fields  and  the  woods  are  here, 

And  every  one  rejoices. 

DIRECTIONS 

Children  ready  to  march  ’round  in  a  ring.  Hands  in 
position.  Begin  on  left  foot. 

1.  Left  arm  thrown  put  in  line  from  shoulder.  Right 
arm  thrown  across  chest  towards  left  shoulder. 


2.  Right  arm  thrown  out  in  line  from  shoulder.  Left 
arm  thrown  across  chest  towards  right  shoulder. 

3.  Repeat  1  and  2. 

4.  Hands  clasped  behind, 

5.  Repeat  1,  2,  3,  4.  Chorus. 

6.  Stamp  with  left  foot. 

7.  Clap  once  with  hands. 

8.  Fold  arms. 

9.  Swing  right  ’round,  not  quickly. 

Actions  all  done  while  children  are  marching  around 
in  a  ring. 


A  Manual  Arts  Schedule 

By  Cheshire  Lowton  Boone,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  series  of  pa¬ 
pers  to  show  in  some  detail  the  several  stages 
in  the  presentation  of  drawing  and  handwork 
in  the  elementary  school,  with  special  reference 
to  the  earlier  years.  The  outlines,  instructions 
and  illustrations  which  follow  in  this  and  other 
numbers  of  the  Teachers  Magazine  are  not 
offered  as  models  to  be  copied,  but  as  types. 
The  teacher  should  aim  to  cover  the  ground  in¬ 
dicated,  teach  the  fundamentals  involved  and 
in  such  manner  follow  the  spirit  of  the  outline 
rather  than  the  wording.  The  outlines  will  be 
arranged  and  issued  in  every  number  in  the 
same  form  as  those  the  writer  uses  in  Mont¬ 
clair. 

The  materials  used  are  not  so  important  as 
the  subject  matter.  Crayon  (colored)  is  the 
best  drawing  material  for  primary  children,  but 
pencil  can  be  used,  and  the  brush  also.  Brush 
and  common  school  ink  are  excellent  for  sil¬ 
houette  drawings  for  the  third  grade  on.  Ma¬ 
nila  drawing  paper  is  more  useful,  costs  very 
little,  and  one  can  have  plenty  of  it.  It  should 
be  the  9  x  12-inch  size. 

Grade  I. 

September  to  November 

Color. 

1.  Teach  the  several  hues,  red,  orange,  yel¬ 
low,  green,  blue,  and  violet  as  follows : 

a.  Show  the  color. 

b.  Ask  pupil  to  match  it,  find  and  bring 
samples. 

c.  Give  the  hue  its  name. 

d.  Use  this  name  in  speaking  until  it  is  fa¬ 
miliar. 

e.  Use  hue  in  simple  drawing,  as  toy  balloon, 
flag,  apple,  leaf. 

Form  and  Proportion. 

1.  Draw  objects  which  can  be  represented  by 
means  of  straight  lines  as,  kite,  door,  window, 
chair,  table,  stove,  coffee-pot,  ladder,  house, 
fence,  church,  chicken-coop,  etc. 

It  is  imperative  that  children  learn  to  make 
lines  perpendicular,  horizontal,  oblique,  etc.,  at 
will.  These  drawings  are  to  be  very  simple, 
without  perspective,  and  made  quickly  for 
children. 

2.  Make  combinations  of  straight-line  draw¬ 
ings,  as  a  table  and  chair,  house  and  barn,  or 
barn  and  chicken-coop. 

This  kind  of  exercise  develops  a  sense  of  rela¬ 
tive  size,  proportion  and  position. 

3.  Draw  or  model  in  clay  simple  things,  as 
apple,  pear,  pumpkin,  carrot,  gourd,  milkweed, 
or  other  large  seed-pods. 

4.  Make  drawings  life-size  if  possible,  and 
place  them  in  the  center  of  the  sheet. 

Design  and  Construction. 

Note. — Under  design  will  be  included  illustrative 
drawing  whenever  it  appears,  because  it  is  inventive  in 
kind. 


1.  Use  the  strongest-line  drawings,  which 
should  become  as  familiar  as  words,  as  ele¬ 
ments  in  making  pictures,  of  the  house  and  sur¬ 
roundings,  the  kitchen,  the  bedroom,  etc.  Show 
by  pictures  and  drawings  on  the  blackboard 
how  things  must  be  placed  in  a  drawing  with 
reference  to  the  floor  line,  or  if  outdoors,  the 
sky  line. 

2.  Learn  what  a  square  is.  Fold  squares  of 
paper  on  diameters  and  diagonals.  Fold  a  six- 
inch  square  of  paper  into  sixteen  squares.  The 
square  folded  thus  is  the  basis  of  most  elemen¬ 
tary  constructive  work  in  paper.  By  cutting 
along  certain  lines,  simple  boxes,  houses,  etc., 
result. 

Grade  II. 

Color. 

1.  Review  and  if  necessary  go  over  the 
ground  suggested  for  Grade  I.  Use  given  col¬ 
ors  with  simple  object  drawings  until  they  are 
familiar. 

Form  and  Proportion. 

1.  Practice  drawing  objects  with  straight 
lines,  only  as  in  Grade  I,  combining  the  draw¬ 
ings  to  make  pictures.  This  corresponds  ex¬ 
actly  to  learning  language;  the  drawings  are 
words  which  of  themselves  stand  for  little  un¬ 
less  used  in  proper  groups. 

2.  Learn  to  make  good  printed  letters. 

(See  Teachers  Magazine,  April,  1909.) 

Lettering  is  very  important.  Children  should 
learn  it  early,  and  be  given  sufficient  practice 
so  they  become  proficient.  Lettering  should  be 
done  easily  and  naturally,  using  only  capitals, 
thruout  the  grades. 

3.  Draw  with  the  crayon  or  ink  and  brush: 
Toys,  fruit  and  vegetables  (as  those  for  a  din¬ 
ner),  Japanese  lanterns,  and  large  flowers  or 
very  simple  sprays  of  leaves.  The  apple,  pear 
or  quince  with  a  bit  of  branch  is  excellent  ma¬ 
terial.  If  the  spray  is  not  simple  enough,  prune 
it,  make  it  simple  and  still  of  good  composition. 

(See  Teachers  Magazine,  October,  1908.) 

4.  Draw  various  kinds  of  common  vehicles, 
or  delivery  wagons,  trolley  car,  buggy,  truck, 
etc.  These  should  be  made  first  from  memory ; 
save  the  wheels,  the  drawing  can  be  made  of 
straight  lines.  Proportion  is  important. 

After  the  lesson,  ask  the  class  to  look  for 
these  vehicles,  study  them  and  make  drawings 
of  as  many  kinds  as  the  locality  affords.  Once 
memorized  this  material  is  most  serviceable  la¬ 
ter  for  pictures  of  street  scenes. 

Design  and  Construction. 

1.  Illustrate  such  themes  as  raking  leaves, 
gathering  apples,  nutting,  games,  household 
occupations,  etc.  To  go  about  this  successfully 
one  must  look  at  the  finished  picture  as  a  result 
to  be  reached  by  a  number  of  lessons.  The  va- 
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rious  elements  of  the  picture  proposed  are  taken 
one  at  a  time  and  learned  until  the  class  can 
draw  them;  then  they  are  combined  and  finally 
the  desired  combination  is  attempted. 

2.  Teach  the  use  of  the  ruler.  Children 
should  learn  inches  and  half-inches  thoroly. 
Arrange  simple  geometric  figures  for  a  given¬ 
sized  sheet  and  have  pupils  rule  the  lines  dic¬ 
tated.  After  the  use  of  the  rule  has  become 
rather  familiar,  it  is  well  if  the  ruling  has  some 
object,  so  that  when  finished,  by  cutting  on 
given  lines,  a  box  or  house  is  the  result,  by  fold¬ 
ing  up  the  paper. 

*3.  Constructive  Work. 

Along  with  the  drawing  should  go  a  series  of 
exercises  in  measurenlent,  folding,  cutting,  and 
pasting,  such  as  boxes  of  tag-wood  or  heavy 
paper.  These  later  furnish  the  proper  kind  of 
problem  for  Christmas,  and  make  work  with 
the  rule  profitable. 

(See  pages  by  writer  in  Manual  Training  Magazine 
above  noted,  and  Teachers  Magazine  for  June,  1908, 
and  November,  1908.) 

Grade  III. 

tCoZor. 

1.  Review  the  order  of  colors  in  the  spec¬ 
trum,  and  attempt  to  reproduce  hues  from  nat¬ 
ural  objects  by  painting  or  drawing  with 
crayons. 

2.  Show  how  orange,  green  and  violet  may 
be  made,  and  make  them. 

Form  and  Proportion. 

1.  Use  similar  material  as  suggested  for  the 
two  lower  grades,  only  draw  better.  Third- 
grade  children  should  have  or  should  speedily 
acquire,  a  sense  of  size  and  proportion  which  is 
more  dependable  than  in  Grade  II.  They 
should  place  their  objects,  people  and  things 
better  with  reference  to  the  floor  line  and  sky 
line.  They  should  be  able  to  draw. 

2.  Draw  sprays,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 

3.  Trees  in  silhouette,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
with  bare  branches.  Here  only  the  important 
part  of  the  tree,  the  trunk  and  main  branches, 
should  come  into  the  picture.  The  fine  branch¬ 
ing  is  not  important. 

4.  Practice  printing.  Each  pupil  should  print 
his  name  and  grade  on  the  back  of  his  drawing. 
Design  and  Construction. 

1.  Illustrate  such  themes  as  summer  and  va¬ 
cation  experiences,  picnics,  nutting,  raking  and 
burning  leaves,  which  require  a  landscape  back¬ 
ground  and  with  figures,  and  finally  try  the 
complete  picture. 

*  It  is  not  proposed  to  give  a  detailed  outline  of  hard¬ 
wood,  but  merely  the  suggestion  of  the  kind  which 
should  make  part  of  this  schedule  in  drawing.  How¬ 
ever,  ample  reference  will  be  given  to  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  several  kinds  of  handwork  with  working 
plans  and  illustrations. 

t  The  colors  used  here  are  those  most  familiar.  Any 
other  color  system  may  be  taught  in  the  same  way.  It 
matters  not  whether  one  has  five  or  six  colors  in  the 
scale.  Children  must  learn  their  names,  how  they  are 
made,  and  the  terms  of  technical  character,  so  that 
some  things  farther  away  than  others,  as  people,  trees, 
houses. 


2.  Use  the  rule  for  one  inch,  one-half  inch 
and  one-fourth  inch  until  it  is  easy. 

This  rule-work  for  all  grades  cannot  be  fin¬ 
ished  in  these  months.  The  class  should  work 
at  it  from  time  to  time  on  some  problem  which 
is  simple  enough  to  illustrate  the  measurement 
desired. 

3.  The  construction  of  boxes  (there  are 
hundreds),  envelopes,  folders,  etc.,  should  be  a 
part  of  the  outline.  Handwork  in  these  pri¬ 
mary  grades  is  a  part  of  drawing  and  repre¬ 
sentation  and  does  not  exist  to  any  extent  for 
its  own  sake.  Most  of  the  constructed  things 
are  either  made  for  measurement  purposes,  or 
for  pictorial  use,  as  will  be  seen  later. 

Grade  IV. 

Color. 

1.  Show  how  color  can  be  and  is  modified  by 
mixing  other  colors  with  it.  For  instance,  yel¬ 
low  added  to  red  makes  orange — just  what  kind 
of  orange  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  each. 

Choose  some  material  objects  and  discuss 
their  color;  name  them;  tell  how  the  color  of 
each  is  made  and  reproduce  it.  All  this  will 
take  time. 

Form  and  Proportion. 

1.  Draw  with  brush  and  ink,  sprays  and  na¬ 
ture  material  generally.  Choose  or  work  very 
simple  compositions  for  models.  See  that  there 
are  at  least  two  models,  so  every  pupil  can  see. 
It  would  be  best  if  every  pupil  could  have  a 
spray.  These  silhouettes  can  be  very  expres¬ 
sive  and  charming. 

Design  and  Construction. 

1.  Illustrate  some  theme  already  suggested, 
on  a  street  scene,  working  it  up  a  little  at  a 
time. 

2.  About  this  time  in  the  school,  some  form 
of  handwork  should  be  introduced  which  is  to 
be  followed  the  entire  year,  as  modeling  and 
pottery-making,  or  cardboard  construction.  It 
should  be  a  kind  of  construction  which  requires 
some  design,  like  borders,  stamps,  lettering,  etc. 

a.  Make  border  or  running  pattern  of  re¬ 
peated  units  to  suit  the  handwork. 

b.  Study  the  designs  possible,  by  cutting  up 
a  square  or  circle  as  the  typical  symmetrical 
unit. 

Make  stamps,  tile  patterns  or  designs  for 
box  covers,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  practice 
some  of  these  designs  may  also  be  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  color  study.  They  will  involve 
some  good  rule-work,  using  one-fourth  inch 
and  perhaps  one-eighth  inch. 

(See  Teachers  Magazine,  May,  1908.) 

In  using  the  above  schedule  the  teacher 
should  work  on  one  topic  long  enough  (perhaps 
half  a  dozen  lessons)  to  reach  some  conclusion, 
to  fix  some  point.  Then  a  different  topic  may 
be  taken  up,  going  back  later  to  the  first  to 
carry  it  on  a  step  farther.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
that  the  exact  amount  of  work  here  outlined  be 
finished  within  the  three  months,  but  the  bulk 
of  it  can  be  by  enthusiastic,  cheerful  work. 

Copyright,  1909. 


Supplementary  Reading  for  the  Primary  Grades 


The  Potato  Goblins 

By  Rdith  Hirons 


“Do  you  know  what  a  goblin  is?  “  asked  grandmother.  “  Of  course 
you  do  not ;  children  seem  too  old  nowadays  for  goblins  and  fairies.” 

Grandmother  was  not  complimentary,  but  she  was  kind.  Every  year 
her  two  grandchildren,  Jim  and  Betty,  were  invited  to  stay  with  her  in 
town.  As  their  home  was  in  the  country,  this  visit  was  a  great  treat. 
They  stood  for  hours  watching  the  people,  and  the  street  cars,  and  they 
were  so  impressed  by  the  policeman  who  regulated  the  traffic,  that  Jim 
declared  he  should  be  a  policeman  when  he  grew  up. 

Then  there  were  the  shops — particularly  the  toy  shops.  Grandmother 
always  spent  a  whole  day  looking  at  the  windows,  though,  being  a  wise 
grandmother,  she  never  entered  but  one.  She  stayed  exactly  live  minutes. 

“Now,  children,”  she  would  say,  “you  have  five  minutes  for  choos¬ 
ing  a  toy;  so  make  up  your  minds.” 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  make  up  your  mind  in  five  minutes?  Because, 
if  so,  you  will  understand  how  hard  it  was  for  Jim  to  choose  between  an 
engine  which  would  go  itself,  and  a  gun;  or  for  Betty  to  choose  between 
a  doll’s  house  and  a  butcher’s  shop  with  joints  of  meat  ready  for  sale. 

The  day  that  grandmother  spoke  of  goblins  was  “toy-shop”  day,  but, 
alas !  it  was  wet. 

“It’s  no  use  fretting,”  said  Jane,  the  maid,  as  Jim  refused  his  pud¬ 
ding,  and  Betty’s  eyes  filled  with  tears.  “  It’s  no  use  fretting.  For  my 
part.  I’m  glad  of  the  rain;  it  will  wash  the  windows  and  save  me  the 
trouble.  If  you  have  finished  dinner  you  may  go  to  grandmother’s  room.” 

“Since  it  is  wet,  we  will  sit  by  the  fire  and  amuse  ourselves,”  said 
grandmother,  and  that  was  how  she  came  to  speak  of  goblins. 

“What  is  a  goblin,  grandmother?”  asked  Jim. 

Grandmother  knew  quite  well  what  a  goblin  was,  yet  she  could  not 

tell  the  children  until  she  had  looked  at  a  big  book  which  was  full  of  words. 
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‘'As  you  do  not  know,”  she  answered  at  last,  “I  must  tell  you.  A 
goblin  is  a  naughty  little  fairy  man,  who  always  wears  a  red  cap,  and  has 
an  ugly  face  and  long  pointed  ears. 

‘  ‘  I  should  like  to  see  one,  ’  ’  observed  Jim. 

‘  ‘  So  should  I,  ’  ’  remarked  Betty. 

Grandmother  thought  for  a  minute.  “Well,”  she  said,  “goblins  are 
not  easy  to  find,  for,  like  the  fairies,  they  are  very  shy  little  people.  They 
hide  in  the  shadows,  or  in  the  flowers,  or  behind  the  sunbeams. 

“I  think  that,  perhaps,  I  can  show  you  what  a  goblin  is  like,”  con¬ 
tinued  grandmother,  “though  it 'will  only  be  a  make-believe.” 

“Will  it  be  a  doll-goblin  ?”  asked  Jim. 

“Something  of  the  kind,”  answered  grandmother.  “Run  to  Jane, 
Betty,  and  ask  her  to  give  you  three  potatoes  with  heads;  and  you,  Jim, 
ask  for  a  few  used  matches  and  a  bit  of  sandpaper. 

“We  shall  have  a  potato  goblin  each,”  said  grandmother,  when  the 
children  returned. 

She  rubbed  the  black  off  the  used  matches  with  sandpaper.  Jim  and 
Betty  watched  with  curious  eyes. 

Then  she  took  up  potato  number  one. 

“  Do  you  see  his  head?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“Now  we  must  put  in  two  short  matches  for  his  ears,  two  long  ones 
for  his  legs,  and  two  of  medium  length  for  his  arms.  There,  you  have  a 
very  smart  goblin  indeed  !  ” 

“That  must  be  a  soldier  goblin,”  remarked  Betty. 

“Very  likely,”  replied  grandmother.  “Now  for  number  two,  who 
is  rather  fat. 

“Perhaps  he  is  lazy,”  suggested  Betty. 

“In  that  case  he  must  be  eaten,”  replied  grandmother,  promptly, 
supplying  ears,  arms,  and  legs  as  before. 

“He  does  not  look  lazy  at  all,”  said  Betty  decidedly. 

“Number  three  appears  to  be  sitting  down,”  continued  grandmother, 
as  she  decorated  him.  The  children  screamed  with  delight,  he  looked  so 
funny. 

At  this  moment  Jane  looked  in  to  remind  the  children  that  grand- 
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mother  could  not  bear  much  noise.  But  what  could  Jane  say  when  grand¬ 
mother  herself  laughed  until  she  almost  cried  ? 

‘‘Well,  I  never!  You’ll  suffer  for  this,  ma’am,”  remarked  Jane,  in 
an  offended  tone,  as  she  withdrew. 

But  she  had  broken  the  spell.  Grandmother  found  a  pretty  red 
box,  with  a  picture  on  the  lid,  which  was  just  large  enough  to  hold 
the  potato  goblins. 

‘  ‘  Place  them  in  the  box, 
and  see  what  happens,”  sug¬ 
gested  she. 

Jim  and  Betty  obeyed, 
but  forgot  to  see  if  anything 
happened,  because  the  next 
day  was  fine  enough  for  a 
‘‘toy-shop”  day,  and  after 
that  they  thought  of  noth¬ 
ing  but  their  new  toys. 

They  had  left  grand¬ 
mother  and  returned  to  their 
county  home,  before  the 
potato  goblins  were  again 
remembered. 

‘‘  Let  us  look  in  the  red 
box,  ”  suggested  Jim  one  day. 

At  first  they  could 
scarcely  believe  that  the 
shrivelled,  weird-looking 
things  were  the  three  potato 
goblins. 

The  Potato  Goblins. 

They  took  out  the 

% 

soldier  goblin,  and  laughed  merrily,  for  he  had  grown  long  hair  and  a 
beard,  while  the  fat  one  had  developed  a  large  tuft  on  his  back  which 
made  him  look  more  like  Mr.  Punch  than  ever.  The  sitting-down 
goblin  sat  down  still,  but  now  carrying  a  bunch  of  sticks  like  the  man  in 
the  moon. 

‘‘What  are  these  bunches?”  asked  Betty. 
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“  I  can’t  tell;  we’ll  ask  father,”  replied  Jim. 

It  is  true  that  fathers  know  everything,  and,  of  course,  their  father 
explained  that  the  hair-like  things  were  stems  which,  when  planted  in  the 
earth,  would  grow  other  potatoes. 

“We  will  plant  them,”  said  Betty. 

“Yes,”  replied  Jim;  “and  just  fancy  our  potato  goblins  are  quite  as 
wonderful  as  real  goblins.” 

“And  much  more  useful,”  remarked  their  father.  You  see,  he  was 
rather  like  Jane,  who  was  glad  of  the  rain,  even  on  a  “toy-shop”day,  be¬ 
cause  it  cleaned  her  windows. 

Christmas  Is  A-Coming  On 

THE  WAITS. 

Three  Voices. 
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us  sing,  sing, 

all 

in 

a 

ring. 

dance, 

dance. 

all 

hold  -  ing 

hands. 

Let 

us  dance,  dance. 

all 

hold- 

ing 

hands. 

all 

bring 

green 

of  -  fer 

-ing, 

Let 

us  all  bring 

green 

of  - 

fer 

-  ing. 

U 


ti 


with  a 


fa 


la 


la 


la 


la. 


la 


la 


la  la 


la 

--K- 


-V 

In 

hon  - 

or 

of 

Christ 

-  mas, . . 

Old 

Fa  - 

ther 

Christ  -  mas. 

In 

hon  - 

or 

of 

Christ 

-  mas,.  . 

Old 

Fa  - 

ther 

Christ  -  mas. 

A 

crown 

of. . 

green 

hoi 

-  ly 

and 

i 

vy 

to 

Christ  -  mas. 

=1^ 


=IV 


I 


-■*# 


la  la  la 


la 


la  la  la  la 


la 


la  la. 


H' 


di  2d  Verses.  Last  Verse.  1 


In  hon  -  or  of  Christmas  we’ll  all  blithe  -  ly  sing .  2.  Let  us 

In  hon  -  or  of  Christmas  we’ll  all  blithe  -  ly  dance....  3.  Let  us 

Green  hoi  -  ly  and  i  -  vy  and  crown  him  our  king . 


Busy  Work  with  a  Purpose 

Department  Conducted  by  ILleanor  G.  Leary  and  Agnes  IL.  Quish 


History  Reading 

(First  Year.) 

Aim. — History  reading  on  the  Puritan  chil¬ 
dren. 

Later  the  work  may  be  used  for  composition. 

Teacher’s  Method. — Tell  the  story  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims.  Let  it  include  their  life  in  England,  in 
Holland,  their  ocean  journey  to  America,  the 
birth  of  Oceanus  Perigrine  White,  other  Puri¬ 
tan  children,  etc. 

The  portion  of  the  story  relating  to  the  jour¬ 
ney  and  the  settlement  in  America  should  be 
printed  on  a  large  sheet  of  oak  tag  with  hekto- 
graph  ink. 

Duplicate  copies  are  then  to  be  taken  by 
means  of  the  hektograph.  One  copy  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  each  child  in  the  group. 

These  printed  stories  serve  for  the  reading 
lesson.  The  children  read  orally.  They  are 
privileged  to  ask  any  necessary  questions  upon 
this  reading  matter. 

Child’s  WorA;.— Scissors  and  envelopes  may 
be  given  to  the  children  after  their  reading  les¬ 
son  has  been  done. 

The  hektographed  copies  are  then  cut  into 
the  separate  words  found  upon  each  sheet  and 
the  cut-up  words  placed  in  an  envelope.  The 
children  must  use  care  in  cutting  up  the  story. 

Sometimes  older  members  in  the  room  do  this 
work  better.  If  so,  permit  them  to  do  the  cut¬ 
ting. 

The  children  then  reproduce  the  story  upon 
their  desks  from  their  cut-up  words,  keeping 
the  same  thought  that  was  to  be  found  in  the 
teacher’s  original  copy.  . 

When  completed  the  child’s  desk  may  contain 

the  following  story: 


The  Pilgrims  1  sailed  I  in  |  the  I  Mayflower.| 


It  1  was  1  a  1  small  1  sail  boat. 


were 

over  in  lie 

hundred  people 

in 

The  Pilgrims  were  many  weeks  [upon  [the  | 


ocean. 


A  dear  little  baby 


was 


born  on  the 


ocean. 


His  I  mother  I  named  I  him  |  Oceanus. 


Part  of  his 

name 

means 

ocean. 

The 

Puritan  children  did 

not 

have 

as 

good  times  as  we  have 


T hey  |  wore  |  home  spun  |  dresses 


The|  boys  |  had !  to  |  shoot  |  in  |  the  |  forests 


The  girlsjhad  tojdo[work  at  home. 


Their  homes  |  were  log  cabins. 


Their ;  schools  [were  |  little  |  log  |  cabins.  i 


They]  obeyed  their  parents  | and |  teachers 


They )  were]  very  |  sober  |  faced  ( children. 


Reading 

(First  Year.) 

Aim. — -Reading  and  original  sentence  to  cor¬ 
relate  with  the  word-matching  for  the  month. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Upon  a  large  sheet  of  oak 
tag  sentences  are  printed,  in  hektographed  ink, 
omitting  the  word  where  the  picture  is  shown. 

Duplicate  copies  are  then  struck  off  by  means 
of  the  hektograph. 

(See  illustration  on  next  page.) 

Upon  a  line  below  the  sentences  print  the 
words,  which  must  later  be  detached  and  cut 
into  separate  words.  Both  the  oak-tag  sheet  as 
it  appears  above  and  the  cut-up  words  are 
placed  in  an  envelope. 

Child’s  Work. — For  the  first  exercise  the 
child  must  find  the  word  that  must  be  placed  on 
top  of  the  picture.  As  a  test  let  the  children 
read  their  sentences  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
seat-work  period. 

When  the  children  become  familiar  with  all 
the  words  in  the  exercise  it  may  be  cut  up  into 
separate  words  and  placed  in  an  envelope.  This 
time  require, the  children  to  rearrange  the  sen¬ 
tences  as  they  appeared  on  the  sheet  before  they 
were  cut  up. 

As  the  children  have  become  familiar  with 
the  wotds  in  the  exercise  let  them  arrange  the 
words  in  original  sentences.  Tell  them  to  ar¬ 
range  their  words  so  that  the  Pilgrim  story  will 
be  their  own. 

Praise  those  whose  sentences  are  well  ar¬ 
ranged. 
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Reading 

Aim. — Word  and  picture  matching  as  prepa¬ 
ration  for  reading  and  original  sentence¬ 
building. 

Teacher’s  Work. — On  large  sheets  of  oak  tag 
draw  the  pictures  and  their  names  that  will  be 
used  as  sight  words  in  the  reading  lessons  for 
the  class. 

Print  the  names  of  these  pictures  in  columns, 
allowing  each  word  to  appear  about  ten  times 
upon  a  second  sheet  of  oak  tag. 

The  above  serve,  when  prepared  with  hekto- 
graph  ink,  as  ,the  original  copy.  By  means  of 
the  hektograph  run  off  duplicates  of  the  words 
and  pictures,  providing  one  set  of  each  for 
every  child  working  in  the  group. 

These  hektographed  sheets  are  now  to  be  cut 
into  the  separate  pictures  and  the  individual 
words. 

When  the  set  has  been  completed  put  pictures 
and  words  and  its  names  into  an  envelope  ready 
for  the  seat-work  period. 

Child’s  Work. — The  child  arranges  the  pic¬ 
tures  upon  his  desk.  As  each  picture  is  labelled 


with  its  own  name,  the  child  soon  learns  to  look 
for  the  words  corresponding  to  that  name  from 
among  the  cut-up  words  in  his  envelope. 

When  properly  done  the  child’s  desk  may  look 
like  the  illustration  on  the  next  page. 

Conversation 

(First  Year  Up.) 

Aim. — Manual  training  correlated  with  the 
conversation  lessons. 

The  working  center  to  be  developed  for  this 
exercise  is  the  first  settlement  at  Plymouth. 

Teacher’s  Method  and  Preparation. — Stories 
must  be  read  to  the  children.  Interest  must  be 
awakened  thru  the  conversation  and  oral  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  stories  read.  The  following  sto¬ 
ries  proved  valuable  in  introducing  the  life, 
manners  and  customs,  early  homes,  early 
schools,  etc.,  of  the  Pilgrims.  “Pilgrims  and 
Puritans,”  Kate  Wiggin’s  “Story  Hour.” 

Material. — Tell  the  children  that  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  make  the  Pilgrim  village  at  Plymouth.  In 
order  to  do  this  they  must  furnish  certain  mate¬ 
rial  ;  as  follows :  One  large  box  about  3  ft.  x  4 
ft.  X  ^  ft.  high ;  sand  to  fill  the  box ;  a  pane  of 


Sentences  To  Be  Printed  on  Oak  Tag 
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glass  to  represent  the  ocean;  a  large  round 
stone  with  1620  marked  upon  it. 

Child’s  Work. — Cutting,  trees,  pot  upon  poles, 
cross  stick,  clothes  upon  the  line  with  posts. 

The  wigwam  is  made  from  stiff  cardboard 
14  X  9  inches.  Dark  gray  or  brown  serves  the 
purpose  best.  Let  the  children  decorate  with  the 
signs  for  the  Indian  names. 

During  the  conversation  and  reproduction 
lessons  the  children  may  be  permitted  to  ar¬ 
range  the  sand  box  as  they  think  the  settlement 
at  Plymouth  looked.  The  teacher  must  guide  in 
the  arrangement  of  their  constructed  pieces  so 
that  the  results  will  be  true.  The  following  is 
a  suggestion  of  the  completed  box:  Glass  for 
the  water;  sand;  hill;  Indians  below  the  hill; 
Mayflower  in  the  water;  Pilgrim  rock;  trees, 
men  and  women,  log-houses,  etc. 


Spelling 

(Second  Year.) 

Aim. — Original  sentences,  picture  study  and 
spelling. 

Teacher’s  Method. — The  pictures  relating  to 
the  objects  connected  with  the  Pilgrims’  history 
should  be  placed  upon  a  large  chart  of  oak  tag. 
These  serve  in  this  way  for  conversation  lesson 
previous  to  the  written  work. 

Child’s  Work. —  (a)  Spelling:  Require  the 
children  to  copy  each  word  several  times  in  col¬ 
umns.  These  words  may  be  corrected  by  hav¬ 
ing  papers  exchanged  among  classmates. 

(b)  Original  sentence  structure.  The  chil¬ 
dren  have  already  learned  the  words  during 
their  spelling,  consequently  they  are  required  to 
use  each  in  a  sentence. 


wigw^am 

turkey 

Indian 

cradle 

Mayflower 

wigwam 

cradle 

Mayflower 

turkey 

indian 

wigwam 

cradle 

Mayflower 

turkey 

indian 

wigwam 

cradle 

Mayflower 

turkey 

indian 

\ 

corn 

forest 

(L 

pi 

impkin 

reindeer 

powder  horn 

corn 

forest 

pumpkin 

reindeer 

powder  horn 

corn 

forest 

pumpkin 

reindeer 

powder  horn 

corn 

forest 

pumpkin 

reindeer 

powder  horn 

Word  and  Picture  Matching  (See  preceding  page) 
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(c)  Let  the  children  copy  the  pictures  on 
drawing  paper  and  fill  in  with  brush  and  ink. 

(d)  The  brush  work  may  be  carried  out  along 
this  line. 

Place  at  the  top  of  the  composition  paper  in 
sets,  the  Pilgrim  hat,  horn  and  sword.  The 
children  write  underneath  several  sentences. 
This  is  a  sample  of  what  was  done  by  one  boy : 

Miles  Standish  wore  a  very  large  hat. 

He  was  a  brave  eaptain. 

He  always  wore  his  sword. 

He  made  the  Indians  fear  him. 

He  earried  his  powder  in  a  horn. 

He  had  twelve  soldiers. 

By  combining  the  pages  the  children  may 
have  the  complete  story  of  the  Pilgrims  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  booklet.  Those  which  are  very  neatly  and 
carefully  done  may  serve  as  a  Thanksgiving 
gift  to  mother. 

Number  Work 

(Second  Year.) 

This  exercise,  with  those  of  the  same  kind 
which  follow,  contains  all  the  combinations  in 
addition  and  subtraction  and  should  be  used  un- 


til  the 

children 

are 

perfectly 

familiar  with 

them : 

5 

9 

9 

3 

3 

+4 

+7 

+4 

+2 

+4 

4 

2 

7 

5 

6 

+5 

+5 

+3 

+9 

+5 

2 

7 

1 

1 

1  8 

+1 

+2 

-{-6 

+4 

+5  +4 

Children  should  complete  the 

above  during 

one  period. 

EXERCISE  2 

8 

6 

9 

4 

+2 

+3 

+1 

+4 

2 

8 

3 

4 

+7 

+2 

+5 

+7 

4 

3 

3 

2 

+1 

+3 

+6 

+9 

7 

8 

5 

2 

+5 

+3 

+2 

+2 

EXERCISE  3 

6 

1 

1 

5 

+8 

+9 

+3 

+5 
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2 

6 

5 

5 

+4 

+1 

+3 

+6 

7 

6 

8 

7 

+7 

+7 

+7 

+1 

7 

4 

5 

3 

+4 

+3 

+7 

+1 

EXERCISE  4 

6 

7 

8* 

4 

+2 

+6 

+8 

+6 

4 

7 

1 

3 

+9 

+8 

+8 

+8 

1 

5 

2 

1 

+1 

+8 

+3 

+4 

1 

9 

7 

3 

+1 

+3 

+8 

+7 

Use  of  Words 

(Third  Year  Up.) 

Aim. — Words,  their  meaning  and  use. 
Teacher's  Method. — The  following  words 
should  be  written  upon  a  large  chart  and  hung 
before  the  children  for  the  entire  month: 


Pilgrims 

sober 

meek 

patient 

independent 

industrious 

obedient 

religious 

calm 

severe 

persevering 

stern 

4 

dutiful 

strict 

As  often  as  possible  during  the  month  the 
children  should  receive  drill  on  the  meaning  and 
their  use  in  sentences.  The  words  are  written 
in  syllables  and  thus  studied  for  their  spelling. 
Later  the  children  may  be  required  to  write 
sentences  from  questions  given  them  by  the 
teacher. 

These  questions  may  be  written  upon  the 
blackboard  or  hektographed ;  one  copy  for  each 
child : 
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In  what  things  were  the  Pilgrims  sober  ? 
How  did  they  prove  their  patienee  ?  Among 
the  Pilgrims  who  were  industrious  ?  Who 
were  obedient  ? 

What  things  prove  they  were  religious  ? 
How  did  they  show  calmness  ?  In  dealing 
with  whom  were  they  severe?  What  things 
prove  they  were  persevering  ?  How  do  we 
prove  them  stern  ?  How  did  they  train 
their  children  ?  How  did  they  treat  their 
children  ?  Who  were  meek  among  them  ? 
In  what  things  were  they  independent  ? 

Child's  Work. — The  questions  above  are 
framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  correct 
sentence  structure.  The  child’s  work  should  be 
patterned  after  the  question  wherever  possible. 
His  sentences  may  read  like  this : 

The  Pilgrims  were  sober  in  food,  in  dress 
and  in  speech. 

They  were  patient  whenever  work  was 
to  be  done. 

Every  one  among  the  Pilgrims  had  to  be 
industrious. 

Children  were  obedient  to  their  elders. 

They  left  England  because  they  were  re¬ 
ligious. 

The  Pilgrims  were  calm  in  all  kinds  of 
danger. 

The  Pilgrims  were  severe  with  all  evil 
doers. 


History  and  Reading 

By  Agnes  E.  Quish 
(Second  and  Third  Years.) 

Tell  the  story  of  the  coming  of  the  Pilgrims 
in  the  following  manner : 

Some  good  people  across  the  sea  were  not 
happy. 

Their  King  would  not  let  them  pray  to 
God  in  their  own  way. 

They  came  to  Ariierica  in  a  ship  called 
the  Mayflower. 

They  had  to  work  seven  years  to  pay  for 
the  ship. 

Fathers,  mothers  and  children  came. 

They  lived  in  log  houses. 

They  worked  very  hard. 

They  were  often  cold  and  hungry. 

They  had  trouble  with  the  Indians. 

But  they  were  happy  because  they  could 
pray  to  God  in  their  own  way. 

These  people  called  themselves  Pilgrims. 
(Explain  why. ) 

The  Pilgrims  taught  their  children  to  be 
brave  and  good. 

Write  or  print  the  story  on  a  large  chart  and 
use  for  a  reading  lesson. 

Teach  the  following  words  as  sight  words : 

good  people  cold. and  hungry 

across  the  sea  Indians 


Spelling  and  Composition 
(Third  Year  Up.) 

Aim. — Spelling  and  composition  through  pic¬ 
ture  study. 

Method. — Some  picture  of  the  Pilgrims 
should  be  selected  for  this  exercise.  This  must 
be  pasted  upon  stiff  cardboard.  At  either  side 
of  the  picture  words  are  printed. 

Child's  Work.  —  Following  the  suggested 
words,  the  children  write  a  composition  consist¬ 
ing  of  one,  two  or  three  paragraphs,  dependent 
upon  the  grade  of  children  at  work. 

Geography 
(Fourth  Year.) 

On  outline  map  of  Eastern  Hemisphere,  print 
the  name  of  the  continent  that  lies  wholly  north 
of  the  equator. 

The  continent  that  lies  south  of  it. 

The  names  of  the  two  that  are  crossed  by  the 
equator.  * 

The  continent  that  lies  south  of  the  equator. 

The  names  of  the  surrounding  oceans. 

The  Mediterranean  Sea,  Red  Sea,  Arabian 
Sea,  Sea  of  Japan,  Okhotsk  Sea,  China  Sea. 


not  happy 
their  King 
pray  to  God 
their  own  way 
in  a  ship 

worked  very  hard 


trouble 
seven  years 
Mayflower 
log  houses 

fathers,  mothers  and 
children 
brave  and  good 
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BUSY  WORK 

Paste  small  “Pilgrim  pictures”  on  cards. 
Print  the  above  words  in  proper  sequence 
around  the  pictures. 

Hektograph  the  story,  cut  it  into  separate 
words  and  put  them,  with  the  pictures,  in  en¬ 
velopes. 

As  busy  work  the  child  takes  his  envelope, 
looks  at  his  picture  and  the  words  around  it. 
Each  word  or  group  of  words  suggests  a  sen¬ 
tence  from  his  reading  lesson.  Guided  by  this 
he  uses  the  cut-up  slips  and  builds  the  story  on 
his  desk,  at  first  comparing  each  sentence  with 
the  reading  chart  and  later  doing  the  work 
from  memory. 

Phonics  and  Word  Building 

(First  and  Second  Year.) 

Aim  and  value  are  the  same  as  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  exercises,  with  the  additional  value  that  a 
picture  gives  to  the  sound  and  to  add  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  interest. 

On  a  chart  draw  (very  roughly)  an  ear  of 
corn.  On  the  end  of  each  leaf  place  a  letter 
to  be  used  by  the  child  in  making  other  words 
containing  the  same  sound  of  orn  and  of  ear. 
Give  him  a  box  of  printed  letters  to  build  up  the 
words  on  his  desk. 


Phonics  and  Word  Building 

(Second  and  Third  Years.) 

In  the  above  lessons  the  children  have 
learned  the  words  ship,  brave  and  cold  as  sight 
words.  These  words  can  now  be  used  as  the 
starting-point  for  either  a  word-building  or  a 
phonic  exercise. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Arrange  a  card  after  this 
model. 


ship 

liY'  av'C. 

C  0 

vatK  — 

c 

4  V _ 

n. _ 

1 — 

si _ 

P 

‘"i — 

t  Y' - 

s _ 

h _ 

cl _ 

ur_ 

_ 

s _ 

r _ 

Hektograph  and  cut  up  many  copies  of  the 
phonograms  ip,  ave,  old. 

Put  these  slips  together  with  a  card  in  an 
envelope. 

The  child  builds  the  words  by  placing  the 
phonograms  beside  the  letters  on  his  chart. 
When  he  has  completed  his  three  columns  of 
words,  he  repeats  them  either  to  the  teacher  or 
to  a  pupil  teacher.  If  all  the  words  are  cor¬ 
rected  he  copies  them  once  on  paper  to  fix  them 
in  his  mind. 


Spelling 

Arrange  and  hektograph  papers  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 


America  ship  very 

trouble  brave  Pilgrims 

children  trouble 


The  Pilgrims  came  to - in  a - 

called  the  Mayflower. 

They  worked - hard. 

They  had - with  the  Indians. 

The  Pilgrims  were - and  good. 

The - taught  their - to  be — 

and  good. 


Give  one  copy  of  this  to  each  child  in  the 
group. 

The  child  is  to  select  the  correct  word  and 
write  it  in  the  space  left  for  it  on  his  paper. 

The  following  sentences  are  suggested  for  a 
second  series  of  lessons  planned  in  the  same 
manner : 

The  Pilgrims  had  a  long,  cold  winter. 

Many  were  sick  and  died. 

They  did  not  have  enough  to  eat. 

In  the  spring  they  planted  wheat  and 
corn.  The  wheat  and  corn  grew. 

In  the  fall  they  had  enough  for  the  next 
winter. 

‘  ‘  Let  us  thank  God  for  this,  ’  ’  they  said. 

The  Pilgrims  gave  a  party. 

They  invited  the  good  Indians. 

It  lasted  many  days. 

The  fathers  brought  wild  turkey  and 
deer  from  the  woods. 

•They  brought  oysters  from  the  sea. 

The  mothers  made  bread  and  cake. 

They  had  a  great  dinner. 

Everyone  had  a  good  time. 
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Sentence  Structure  and  Nature  Study 
(Second  School  Year.) 

After  the  nature  lesson  on  the  corn  has  been 
developed,  print  the  following  sentences  on  a 
chart  and  use  them  for  a  reading  lesson : 

The  corn  plant  grows  very  tall. 

The  leaves  are  long  and  have  sharp  edges. 
Corn  has  two  kinds  of  flowers. 

One  flower  is  called  the  tassel. 

The  flower  dust  comes  from  the  tassel. 


There  is  a  bunch  of  silk  on  each  ear  of 
corn. 

Each^'grain  of  corn  isjfed  with  pollen  or 
flower^ust  by  a  thread  of  silk. 

After  the  reading  lesson  hektograph  the  sen¬ 
tences  and  cut  into  separate  words.  Place  in 
envelopes. 

Using  these  words,  the  children  are  to  build 
their  sentences  from  memory. 

•  This  exercise  serves  for  practice  work  in  sen¬ 
tence  structure  and  for  a  review  of  the  nature 
lesson. 


Thanksgiving  Time 

The  Bite 

“I’ve  found  a  nice  apple,” 

Said  Polly  to  Paul, 

“And  you’d  better  have  some 
Before  I  eat  it  all. 

Set  your  mouth  open  wide. 

Push  the  apple  in  tight. 

And  bite  a  tre-men-dous, 
E-nor-mous  big  bite.” 

The  apple  was  small 
And  the  opening  wide, 

And  the  mouth  of  young  Paul 
Most  elastic  inside. 

Sweet  Polly  declared 
The  result  was  all  right — 
But  he  got  the  apple 
And  she  got  the  bite! 

— Nancy  Byrd  Turner,  in  The 
Youth’s  Companion. 


Turning  Leaves 

The  leaves  are  turning  every¬ 
where 

To  red  and  gold  and  brown, 

And  soon  thru  the  bright  au¬ 
tumn  air 

They  will  be  falling  down. 

And  all  the  winter,  night  and 
day. 

In  country  and  in  town. 

Some  other  leaves  will  turn,  and 
they 

Sometimes  may  tumble  down. 

For  winter  days  are  dark  and 
cold. 

But  study  turns  their  hours  to 
gold. 

And  leaves  must  turn  and  turn 
and  turn 

If  boys  and  girls  intend  to  learn ! 

— ZiTELLA  Cocke,  in  Youth’s 
Companion. 
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Arithmetic  for  the  Thanksgiving  Season 


Lessons  on  the  Human  Body 

Ten  Little  Servants 


By  Lila  B.  Hallock 


Drawings  by  Sarah  Shafer 


I. 

HE  teacher  said,  “I 
have  a  riddle  for  you 
to  guess.”  Some  faces 
looked  blank.  “Oh, 
you  don’t  know  what 
a  riddle  is?” 

A  few  riddles  must 
then  be  told,  begin¬ 
ning,  of  course,  with 
“What  goes  up  white 
and  comes  down 
yellow?”  “What  goes  up  red  and  comes  down 
black?”  closing  with  the  favorite,  “A  lit¬ 
tle  green  house,  and  in  the  green  house,  a  white 
house,”  etc.,  etc.  Faces  had  brightened.  “Now, 
listen  to  this  riddle,”  the  teacher  continued : 


one  hand  were  found  to  be  just  like  five  on  the 
other.  But  why  call  them  “servants?” 

How  do  they  work  for  us  ?  What  can 
they  do  ? 

“Work  in  flower-beds”;  “Pick  up  apples”; 
“Curl  hair”  (somebody’s  hair  had  been  brushed 
over  the  finger)  ;  “Button  buttons”;  “Pick  out 
stitches,”  and  a  dozen  or  more  things  that  little 
fingers  were  accustomed  to  do. 

The  little  servants  have  names.  There  is  a 
song  that  begins : 

*Oh!  where  are  the  merry,  merry  Little  Men 
To  join  us  in  our  play? 

And  where  are  the  busy,  busy  Little  Men 
To  help  us  work  to-day? 

Then  the'  answer  comes: 


I  have  ten  little  servants, 

That  come  at  my  call, 

They  are  cheery  and  willing. 

And  active  and  small; 

They  are  dainty  and  dimpled 
(Mama  says),  and  sweet; 

But  among  all  the  ten 
Is  not  one  pair  of  feet. 

And  never  a  one 

(It  will  cause  you  surprise) 

Has  a  nose  or  a  mouth. 

Or  a  pair  of  blue  eyes; 

And  yet  they  are  nimble 
At  so  many  things. 

That  Mama  sometimes  says 
They  surely  have  wings. 

What  are  the  ten  little  servants? 

Nobody  was  ready  to  answer. 

What  are  the  ten  little  servants  that  every¬ 
body  has  with  him  all  the  time?  They  are 
cheery  and  willing — usually.  Not  one  of  them 
has  a  mouth,  a  nose,  nor  eyes,  nor  a  pair  of 
feet,  yet  they  are  nimble  and  quick  and  do 
such  a  lot  of  things,  it  seems  as  if  they  must 
have  wings. 

“Angels!”  was  the  first  answer. 

Thej^  are  dainty  and  dimpled  and,  mother 
says,  sweet. 

“Toes !”  was  the  fortunate  answer  that 
brought  the  guessing  down  to  earth  and  into  a 
region  that  the  teacher  said  was  “warm.”  The 
pupils  understood,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
right  answer  came,  and  everybody  was  turning 
his  hands  over  and  looking  at  his  fingers  with 
an  expression  of  surprise  or  amusement  on  his 
face  as  if  he  had  never  seen  them  before.  One 
little  boy  lispingly  counted  them,  to  be  sure  that 
the  number  was  all  right,  and  five  fingers  on 


Upon  each  hand 
A  little  band 

For  work  or  play  is  ready. 

The  first  to  come 
Is  Master  Thumb; 

Then  Pointer,  strong  and  steady; 

Then  Tall  Man  high; 

And  just  close  by 
The  Feeble  Man  doth  linger; 

And  last  of  all. 

So  fair  and  small. 

The  baby — Little .  Finger. 

Find  Master  Thumb.  Is  he  tall?  Thick? 
Strong?  Could  you  pick  up  anything  easily 
without  the  help  of  Master  Thumb?  Notice 
how  the  end  of  the  thumb  can  touch  the  end  of 
every  other  finger.  When  you  model  in  clay, 
which  finger  do  you  use  more  than  any  other? 

Find  Pointer.  Why  is  he  called  Pointer? 
To  be  of  use,  he  ought  to  be  strong  and  steady. 
Point  and  see  if  he  is. 

Which  finger  is  Tall  Man?  Pick  up  some¬ 
thing,  push  something,  tap  on  the  desk,  play 
as  if  on  the  keys  of  a  piano  or  a  typewriter,  and 
you  will  notice  that  Tall  Man  is  a  little  more 
ready  to  begin  work  than  any  other  of  the 
fingers. 

Which  is  the  Feeble  Man?  Maybe  he  is 
feeble  because  Tall  Man  does  so  much  of  his 
work  for  him.  Why  is  he  sometimes  called 
the  Ring  Finger? 

Which  is  the  Baby?  He  is  little  and  not 
very  strong,  but  he  helps  the  other  fingers  in  all 
their  work. 

Where  do  the  little  servants  live?  Draw 
your  hand,  showing  the  servants  at  home,  ready 
for  work. 
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Different  parts  of  the  hands  and  fingers  have 
different  names.  Point  to  the  back  of  the 
hand ;  the  palm ;  the  sides ;  fingers ;  thumb ;  tips 
of  fingers;  ball  of  thumb;  nails;  knuckles  or 
joints.  How  many  joints  in  each  finger?  How 
many  in  the  thumb?  The  uses  of  some  of  the. 
parts  were  discovered. 

II. 

Who  is  the  master  or  the  mistress  of  the  ten 
little  servants?  The  one  who  owns  the  hands. 
And  the  way  these  servants  look  and  act  tells 
us  a  great  deal  about  the  master  or  mistress. 
If  the  master  or  mistress  is  clean,  the  servants 
are  likely  to  be  clean ;  if  the  master  or  mistress 
is  strong  and  healthy,  the  servants  are  strong 
and  steady;  if  the  master  or  mistress  is  pa¬ 
tient  and  willing,  the  servants  will  learn  to  be 
quick  and  nimble.  Look  at  different  hands  as 
they  work. 


I  saw  a  man  at  work  this  morning.  He  was 
swinging  a  heavy  hammer  and  as  the  blows  fell 
the  sparks  flew — who  was  he? 

The  teacher  repeated  and  helped  the  children 
see  the  picture  in  the  following : 

• 

Under  the  spreading  chestnut-tree 
The  village  smithy  stands; 

The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he. 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands; 

And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 
Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

Name  other  workmen  who  need  strong 
hands.  ^ 

I  passed  the  printing  office  and  there  I  saw 
hands  moving  very  swiftly.  Whose  were  they  ? 
Name  other  kinds  of  work  that  need  quick,  well- 
trained  hands. 
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In  the  jeweler’s  window  was  a  pair  of  hands 
at  work  that  were  very  steady.  What  were 
they  doing?  What  other  workers  need  steady 
hands  ? 

In  the  home  that  I  left  this  morning  was  a 
housekeeper  who  knew  by  the  touch  of  every 
piece  of  linen  as  it  came  from  the  wash  whether 
it  was  hers  or  not.  Hands  that  can  find  out 
about  things  by  the  sense  of  touch  are  said  to 
be  sensitive.  We  all  would  like  to  have  soft, 
sensitive  hands,  but  some  people  especially  need 
them.  Who  are  they? 

For  five  minutes  the  teacher  and  the  pupils 
played  a  game  that  was  a  reminder  of  kinder¬ 
garten  days — 

Your  little  eyes  are  blinded. 

Your  little  hands  can  feel; 

Now,  take  this  thing  I  give  you 

•  And  quick  its  name  reveal. 

The  eyes  of  a  child  were  blinded,  an  object 
was  placed  in  his  hands,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
name  it  quickly. 

For  five  minutes  the  teacher  gave  this  drill. 
She  named  different  kinds  of  work  and  the  pu¬ 
pils  named  the  kinds  of  hands  that  must  do  the 
work,  as  in  farming,  sewing,  sawing,  drawing, 
piano-playing,  building,  carving,  stone-laying, 
etc.,  thus  unconsciously  associating  in  the  mind 
of  the  child  the  hands  with  their  work. 

III. 

If  the  hands,  with  the  ten  little  servants,  dig 
and  cut  and  saw  and  build,  write,  and  carve  and 
paint,  and  do  all  the  work  that  is  done  in  the 
world,  we  ought  to  have  the  very  best  hands 
we  can  possibly  have.  If  we  are  strong,  the 
hands  will  be  strong. 

The  teacher’s  two  strong  hands  closed  firmly 
and  so  did  the  pupils’. 

If  we  are  healthy,  the  hands  will  be  steady; 
if  we  make  the  hands  do  any  kind  of  work  over 
and  over  again  and  do  it  right — the  teacher 
was  slowly  writing  on  the  board,  over  and  over 
again,  a  word — the  little  servants  will  in  time 
do  the  work  quickly  and  correctly  without  our 
even  thinking  about  it;  and  all  the  little  people 
who  are  here  can  have  beautiful,  soft,  sensitive 
hands,  if  they  take  care  of  them.  We  cannot  al¬ 
ways  have  the  food  that  would  make  us  strong, 
nor  wear  the  clothes  that  we  ghould  like  to 
wear,  but  we  can  all  have  clean  hands. 

When  shall  we  begin  to  take  care  of  them? 
Early  in  the  day?  When  we  first  get  up? 

The  children  were  honest;  some  shook  their 
heads. 

You  wash  your  hands  before  breakfast,  don’t 
you? 

Heads  were  shaken  more  decidedly. 

Are  you  sure? 

A  very  positive  shake. 

“No,  not  until  before  dinner,”  and  a  rosy  lit¬ 
tle  face  laughed  up  into  the  teacher’s  as  if  here 
was  something  she  didn’t  know  anything  about, 
and  for  a  second  the  teacher  looked  and  felt  as 


if  she  didn’t.  Then  she  said,  “Oh,  you  wash 
them  then  very  thoroughly?” 

“Yes,  with  soap.” 

Here  was  common  ground. 

Good!  We  will  all  use  soap  and  water  be¬ 
fore  dinner,  but  we  must  begin  earlier  in  the 
day  than  this  to  use  it.  We  must  wash  the 
hands  with  soap  and  water  before  breakfast 
and  then  before  dinner  and  before  supper — al¬ 
ways,  at  any  time,  before  eating,  if  possible. 

They  discovered  other  times  when  hands 
should  be  washed,  as,  when  one  is  4^hru 
working,  thru  playing,  after  riding  on  the 
cars,  after  being  with  the  sick,  after  handling 
pet  animals,  after  eating,  and  other  times  when 
the  hands  may  look  clean,  but  are  not  clean. 

Directions  were  given  in  regard  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  washing  the  hands— the  need  of  warm 
water,  good  soap,  the  lise  of  a  brush,  the  need 
of  thoro  rinsing  and  drying  of  the  hands. 

I  will  write  four  rules  on  the  board,  that 
from  this  day  on  we  will  all  try  to  follow : 

1.  I  will  wash  my  hands  on  rising  in  the 
morning. 

2.  I  will  wash  my  hands  before  going  to 
bed  at  night. 

3.  I  will  wash  my  hands  before  eating. 

There  is  another  rule  we  must  write.  While 
the  little  servants  have  no  eyes,  nor  nose,  nor 
mouth,  they  have  each  a  little  cap  or  crown 
that  should  always  be  as  white  as  pearls — 
never  any  grime  or  dirt,  never  any  yellow  stain, 
nothing  but  pink  and  white  on  their  caps.” 
Many  hands  suddenly  shut  tightly,  while  others 
went  out  of  sight  under  the  desks. 

Once  a  day,  at  least,  the  nails  must  be  cleaned. 


Helen  Keller  at  the  Age  of  Eighteen 
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and  this  should  be  done  in  one’s  own  room  or 
home  and  not  in  any  public  place.  I  know  one 
little  girl  who  has  a  nail-brush,  a  pair  of  small 
scissors  and  a  nail-cleaner  lying  on  her  bureau, 
and  she  uses  some  of  these  things  once  or  twice 
a  day.  I  asked  her  why  she  cleaned  her  nails 
and  she  looked  surprised  and  said,  “Why, 
everybody  that’s  nice  cleans  the  nails.”  Now, 
what  rule  shall  we  write? 

“I  will  keep  my  nails  pink  and  white,”  said  a 
little  girl,  and  rule  Number  4  was  written. 

IV. 

The  lessons  on  the  hands  did  not  close  with 
rules  relating  to  their  care. 

One  morning,  the  story  of  Nydia,  the  blind 
girl  of  Pompeii,  was  told  how,  for  years,  with 
the  aid  of  a  staff,  she  had  been  able  to  go 
about  in  the  city,  singing  and  selling  flowers. 
She  knew  the  streets  and  the  location  of  the 
homes  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  of  the  roads 
that  led  to  the  seashore.  When  the  thick  dark¬ 
ness  came  that  no  man  could  see  thru,  and  the 
city  was  being  buried  in  ashes,  Nydia  was  able 
to  make  her  way  thru  the  darkness  and  lead 
those  who  had  eyesight  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Another  morning,  something  from  the  life  of 
*  Helen  Keller  was  told — how  by  the  sense  of 
touch  the  girl  who  was  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb  learned  more  by  handling  things  than 
most  people  learn  with  the  aid  of  all  their 
senses — how  the  birds  built  their  nests;  how 
animals  found  food  and  shelter;  how,  by  hold¬ 
ing  in  her  hand  the  frog,  the  katydid  and  the 
cricket,  she  learned  how  they  trilled  their  notes ; 
how  she  felt  the  wind  among  the  silken  leaves 
of  the  cornstalks,  the  snort  of  her  pony  as  she 
caught  him  in  the  pasture,  and  even  the  faint 
noise  of  a  pair  of  wings  that  she  caught  inside 
of  a  flower ;  how  thru  the  use  of  the  hand,  the 
sense  of  touch,  and  a  wonderful  teacher,  Helen 
Keller  became  a  highly  educated  woman. 

He  *  * 

I 

Not  for  the  sake  of  telling  the  child  how  to 
take  care  of  his  hands  and  nails  had  these  les¬ 
sons  on  the  hands  and  nails  been  given,  how¬ 
ever  highly  desirous  such  an  end  might  be. 
From  the  first  grade  to  the  highest,  lessons  on 
the  human  body  must  be  given  with  a  higher 
end  in  view  than  that  of  utility.  The  human 
body  must  be  classed  with  other  objects  in  the 
material  world  and  must  be  observed  and  stud¬ 
ied  in  a  simple  manner  as  they  are  studied. 

The  aim  in  teaching  is  to  lead  pupils  to  see 
and  think  about  things — see  them  as  they  are, 
their  use,  their  relations  to  one  another,  and 
thus  seeing  and  understanding,  gradually  more 
and  more,  to  grow  mentally  broader,  stronger, 
happier,  until  one  day  life  is  seen  to  be  one  long 
series  of  cause  and  effect. 

*See  “The  Story  of  my  Life,”  by  Helen  Keller, 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  and  “The  World  I  Live  in,” 
Century  Co. 


This  aim  is  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  in 
teaching  every  subject  excepting  that  of  physi¬ 
ology.  When  she  comes  to  teach  about  the 
most  highly  developed  object  in  the  material 
world,  then  the  vision  contracts,  the  aim  low¬ 
ers,  and  instead  of  aiming  to  see  and  appreci¬ 
ate  the  wonders  in  the  body  of  man,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  so-called  physiology  is  pursued  for  the 
sole  purpose  that  hygiene  may  be  taught.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  this  end  miscarries?  We  fail 
in  teaching  hygiene  because  this  aim  is  not 
included  in  a  higher  one.  The  wagon  must  be 
hitched  to  a  star,  even  tho  a  horse  is  to  draw  it. 
Isn’t  it  a  sad  but  true  reflection  on  the  aims  in 
teaching  physiology,  when  a  little  child,  asked 
what  his  hands  are  for,  replies,  “To  keep 
clean”  ? 

The  plea  that  the  study  of  physiology  tends 
to  make  young  pupils  morbid  is  a  reasonable 
one,  if  it  has  been  taught  in  such  a  manner  that 
every  time  the  pupils  look  at  any  part  of  the 
body  it  is  with  the  thought  only  as  to  how  it 
must  be  cared  for.  It  is  a  “red-letter  day”  in 
the  home  when  Baby  finds  his  hands.  Day  af¬ 
ter  day  he  looks  at  them  very  solemnly  and  in¬ 
tently,  dimly  realizing  in  some  sort  of  way  that 
they  are  his  and  he  can  move  them.  The  find¬ 
ing  of  these  parts  has  no  morbid  effect,  so  far 
as  we  know,  on  the  mind  of  the  infant  student. 
Neither  will  the  discovery  that  his  fingers  are 
“ten  little  servants,”  formed  and  placed  so  that 
they  can  serve  their  master,  produce  anything 
but  wholesome,  happy  results,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  as  time  goes  on,  the  child  may  be 
taught  about  all  the  organs  in  the  body,  so  that 
the  thought  of  them,  if  they  are  thought  of  at 
all,  will  cause  a  sense  of  gladness  in  their  pos¬ 
session. 

In  the  study  of  physiology,  it  is  possible  that 
“red-letter  days”  may  repeat  themselves  in  the 
life  of  the  child,  if  the  parts  of  the  human  body 
are  revealed  to  him  as  new  possessions — new  as 
to  their  wonders  and  their  use. 


A  Word  Drill  Nutting  Party 

When  the  autumn  days  come  you  cannot  find 
a  better  device  for  drilling  on  the  words  taught 
since  the  beginning  of  the  season  than  that  fur* 
nished  by  a  nutting  party  in  the  confines  of  the 
four  walls  of  your  own  schoolroom. 

Draw  on  the  board  a  large  chestnut  tree,  and 
sprinkle  beneath  the  boughs  a  bountiful  supply 
of  sight  words.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils 
will  be  manifested  when  John  is  allowed  to 
shake  the  tree  first.  The  number  of  sight  words 
John  can  pronounce  determines  how  many  he 
can  shake  from  the  tree.  Sometimes  when  a 
pupil  is  specially  weak,  some  child  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  help  him  shake  the  tree  and  pronounce 
one  or  two  words  for  him  when  he  misses. 

Virginia.  Ruth  0.  Dyer. 
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Nature  Stories 

By  Lillian  C.  Flint,  Minnesota 


Winter  is  Coming 

One  day  Tommy’s  mother  took  him  to  the 
store  to  buy  him  a  coat. 

She  bought  a  little  dark  blue  one  lined  with 
soft  wool. 

‘Tt  will  keep  me  warm  when  I  go  out  in 
the  snow,”  said  Tommy. 

Tommy  was  a  little  boy,  but  he  saw  many 
things. 

Tommy  had  seen  the  little  blossoms  come 
out  of  the  buds,  and  the  flowers  come. 
He  had  seen  the  buds  on  the  trees  grow 
into  leaves,  he  had  seen  the  little  wee 
birdies,  and  the  butterflies,  and  the  tiny 
worms  and  everything  that  lived  out  of 
doors. 

Tommy  lived  in  the  city  near  a  park.  The 
squirrels  came  and  ate  nuts  out  of  Tom¬ 
my’s  hand,  and  watched  him  with  their 
bright,  sharp  eyes.  They  were  not  afraid 
of  anything  but  the  cats. 

Sometimes  the  cats  ran  after  the  squirrels, 
but  they  were  quicker  than  the  cats  and 
ran  up  the  trees,  jumping  about  safely 
among  the  branches. 

So  when  Tommy  had  his  overcoat,  he 
looked  up  at  his  mother  and  said,  “What 
do  all  the  other  little  things  do  to  keep 
warm?” 

Tommy’s  mother  said,  “We  will  put  on  our 
warm  coats  and  go  out  to  the  park  to  see 
if  we  can  And  out.” 

The  first  thing  that  Tommy  saw  was  a  few 
leaves  that  stayed  on  a  branch,  and  were 
all  brown.  Tommy’s  mother  drew  down 
the  branch  and  showed  Tommy  the  little 
brown  house  of  a  moth,  where  he  was 
wrapped  safely  in  strong  brown  tent- 
cloth  that  he  had  made  himself.  She 
showed  Tommy  how  the  moth  had  fas¬ 
tened  his  house  to  the  branch,  and  how 
there  were  a  few  leaves  around  it  so  that 
it  could  not  be  seen.  There  the  little  fel¬ 
low  was  all  safe  in  his  warm  house  for 
the  winter. 

Tommy  knew  about  the  green  worm  that 
had  built  the  house. 

His  mother  had  shown  it  to  him  on  a  milk¬ 
weed  stalk  in  .the  summer,  when  the 
worm  was  eating  as  fast  as  he  could. 

Tommy’s  mother  broke  off  the  stalk  and 
took  it  home,  so  that  Tommy  could  see 
it  in  the  spring,  when  it  would  come  out 
a  beautiful  moth. 

Then  Tommy’s  mother  showed  him  the 
homes  of  the  moths  that  were  laid  in  the 


bark  of  the  trees.  She  broke  open  an  old 
log  and  showed  him  the  brown,  shiny 
ones,  then  she  showed  him  the  woolly 
ones  until  Tommy  knew  where  all  the 
little  worms  and  caterpillars  stayed 
when  it  was  cold. 

“What  do  the  little  Ashes  do  ?”  said  Tommy. 

Mother  said,  “We  will  ask  the  park  gar¬ 
dener.” 

The  gardener  told  Tommy  many  wonderful 
things. 

“The  frogs,”  said  the  gardener,  “go  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pond  and  sleep  all 
winter.  The  toads  burrow  in  the  ground, 
the  crayfishes  crawl  into  a  place  down 
where  it  does  not  freeze,  and  they  sleep, 
too. 

“The  Ashes  stay  under  the  water,  and  sleep 
some,  but  the  ice  does  not  freeze  to  the 
bottom. 

“The  wasps  crawl  into  their  big  nests,  and 
when  they  wake  a  little  they  eat  their 
honey  that  they  have  made  during  the 
summer.  The  bees  do  the  same,  but  they 
do  not  wake  often ;  they  sleep  almost  all 
winter.” 

“What  do  the  little  ants  do,  and  the  squir¬ 
rels?”  said  Tommy. 

“The  ants  live  in  a  hill,”  said  the  gardener. 

The  gardener  went  on  to  tell  Tommy  how 
the  ants  worked  all  summer  and  took  in 
grains  of  wheat  and  the  bodies  of  insects, 
and  filled  their  cellars  full  of  food.  Then 
in  the  winter  they  stayed  a  long  way  un¬ 
derground  where  it  did  not  freeze,  and 
had  plenty  of  food. 

The  squirrels,  too,  he  told  Tommy,  hid  nuts 
in  the  ground  and  laid  up  food  for  the 
long,  snowy  winter.  Their  fur  coats 
grew  thicker  and  they  slept  much,  too, 
and  so  they  got  thru  all  right. 

The  birds  had  thicker  coats  of  feathers 
and  those  that  did  not  go  South  ate 
seeds  and  many  things  that  were  thrown 
out  and  so  had  a  pretty  good  time. 

The  gardener  told  Tommy  that  the  turtles 
slept  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  The 
big  bears  slept,  too,  and  they  woke  up  in 
spring  and  were  so  hungry  that  they 
could  hardly  wait  till  they  could  get 
something  to  eat. 

When  Tommy  went  to  bed  that  night,  he 
said,  “I  am  glad  that  the  little  bugs,  and 
worms,  and  butterflies,  and  squirrels, 
and  toads,  and  frogs,  and  everything 
that  lives  out  of  doors  has  a  nice  warm 
place  to  stay  in  during  the  winter.” 


E^nthusiasm  in  Teaching  Arithmetic 

By  Harriet  T.  Peet,  State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass. 


Many  a  teacher  is  made  unhappy  on  account 
of  the  response  of  her  classes  in  arithmetic. 
The  children  seem  dull  and  uninterested.  They 
have  to  be  forced  to  do  their  work.  They  for¬ 
get  what  they  have  learned  and  their  progress 
is  slow.  We  sometimes  lay  the  blame  on  the 
natural  dullness  of  the  children  or  to  their  pre¬ 
vious  training,  but  often  it  lies  somewhere  else. 
A  class  that  is  dull  for  one  teacher  is  bright 
for  another;  one  that  seems  to  have  no  back¬ 
ground  of  information  for  one  is  teeming  with 
knowledge  for  another.  The  difference  lies  not 
so  much  in  the  classes  as  in  the  teacher’s  ability 
to  arouse  and  sustain  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
A  teacher  unable  to  do  this  has  a  dull  class. 
The  one  who  can  has  a  bright,  lively  class. 
What,  then,  are  some  of  the  things  which 
arouse  enthusiasm?  What  things,  on  the  other 
hand,  dampen  it? 

A  long  list  of  answers  might  be  made  to 
either  of  these  questions.  Some  things,  such  as 
enthusiasm,  thoro  preparation  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  organization  of  work,  and  regular¬ 
ity  and  definiteness  of  lessons,  must  be  taken 
for  granted  as  necessary  to  sustaining  interest ; 
the  habit  of  scolding,  keeping  delinquent  chil¬ 
dren  after  school,  and  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
teacher  must  be  considered  as  some  of  the  final 
causes  for  the  lack  of  interest.  There  are  other 
things  equally  important  which  we  are  likely 
to  overlook. 

In  discussing  what  will  arouse  enthusiasm 
we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  psychological  law 
that  the  mind  likes  to  do  what  it  feels  confident 
that  it  can  do.  This  is  the  truth  in  the  saying, 
“Nothing  succeeds  like  success.”  A  class  that 
has  found  out  that  it  can  compute  with  some 
degree  of  skill  takes  pride  in  the  fact  and  works 
with  enthusiasm  to  perfect  itself.  Such  a  class 
will  work  hard.  On  the  other  hand,  a  class  that 
is  discouraged  has  the  a:ir,  “What  is  the  use  any¬ 
how?  We  never  can  do  it.”  It  makes  but  lit¬ 
tle  effort.  One  of  the  first  rules  for  arousing 
enthusiasm,  therefore,  pertains  to  encouraging 
a  class.  Wise  praise,  a  contented  face,  a  smile 
of  approval,  together  with  work  developed  by 
easy  steps,  go  far  toward  obtaining  the  interest 
of  a  class.  Work  that  is  too  difficult,  the  habit 
some  teachers  have  of  informing  their  classes 
that  their  work  is  poor,  are  the  next  way  of 
killing  enthusiasm  and  making  the  work  unsat¬ 
isfactory. 

A  sound  means  of  kindling  enthusiasm  is  the 
development  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
children.  The  teacher  who  does  the  work  for  a 
class,  interrupting  an  explanation,  prompting  a 
child,  or  otherwise  offering  him  a  crutch,  will 
have  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  a  dull,  power¬ 
less,  dependent  and  unenthusiastic  class.  A 
child  called  upon  to  recite,  instead  of  express¬ 
ing  his  ideas  with  avidity  and  quickness,  will 


stand  and  wait  for  his  teacher’s  impatient  ques¬ 
tions.  The  attention  of  the  class  as  a  whole 
will  be  lost  and  everything  will  go  wrong.  How 
different  it  is  when  the  children  are  made  to  de¬ 
pend  on  themselves  and  the  class  rather  than 
the  teacher. 

If  a  mistake  is  made  it  is  the  business  of  an¬ 
other  child  to  discover  it  and  offer  aid  to  the 
pupil  who  has  made  the  error.  If  a  child  does 
not  understand,  the  other  children  question  him 
in  a  most  co-operative,  lively  manner.  Every¬ 
one  is  attentive,  everyone  is  eager  to  help; 
everyone  feels  alive  and  enthusiastic. 

One  of  the  best  means  for  obtaining  the  de¬ 
sired  independence  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  are 
the  game  work  and  original  problems.  A  game 
by  nature  is  a  scheme  for  co-operation  and 
stimulation.  Each  child  is  put  on  the  alert, 
watching  for  his  turn  or  waiting  to  catch  some 
one  else.  The  work  with  original  problems  is 
similar.  Data  are  put  on  the  board  and  the  im¬ 
aginations  of  the  children  are  stimulated.  The 
child  acts  on  his  own  responsibility.  His  prob¬ 
lem  and  work  are  his  own. 

In  order  to  establish  a  third  rule  for  securing 
enthusiasm  in  a  class  there  must  be  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  the  brain  has  its  periods  of 
effort  and  fatigue.  To  continue  one  kind  of 
work  after  the  mind  is  tired  is  to  more  than 
waste  time.  It  kills  enthusiasm  and  interest. 
The  wise  teacher,  therefore,  sees  that  within 
each  recitation  there  is  enough  variety  planned 
to  avoid  fatigue  and  consequent  loss  of  time. 

It  is  well  to  divide  a  recitation  into  short  pe¬ 
riods  with  the  little  children,  one  for  quick 
work,  another  for  the  development  of  a  new 
idea  and  the  application  of  the  same,  and  an¬ 
other  for  original  statements  and  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  thought  or  process  developed. 
Such  a  plan  gives  variety  and  at  the  same  time 
allows  for  unity  and  thoroness. 

A  fourth  phase  of  the  work  to  be  emphasized 
concerns  the  seat-work  of  the  children.  It  helps 
the  pupils  to  respect  their  work  and  feel  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  it  if  they  are  taught  to  do  this  neatly, 
to  illustrate  it  occasionally  with  pictures  cut 
out  of  magazines  or  with  diagrams  drawn  with 
a  ruler.  If  the  teacher  further  takes  enough 
interest  occasionally  to  exhibit  the  work  of  all 
the  children,  good  and  bad,  by  hanging  it  about 
the  room,  the  children  feel  that  “someone 
cares,”  and  have  corresponding  pride  in  their 
papers.  Slovenly  seat-work  is  a  sure  test  that  a 
class  is  losing,  rather  than  gaining,  ground. 

A  fifth  means  of  securing  one  end  is  keeping 
the  motive  for  the  work  pure.  The  work  should 
be  done  for  the  sake  of  the  work.  Rewards, 
stars  at  the  blackboard,  lists  of  names,  destroy 
the  right  motive  and  make  the  work  a  means 
to  self-aggrandizement  and  selfish  egotism. 
Threats  of  punishment,  punishment  itself,  such 
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as  keeping  children  after  school  or  failure  of 
promotion,  are  of  the  same  nature  as  rewards 
and  should  be  used  with  special  care.  The  arith¬ 
metic  work  should  be  lively  enough  and  inter¬ 
esting  enough  to  be  done  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  the  activity.  The  mind  likes  to  use  its  power 
of  logic  and  its  mechanical  task  of  computing 
just  as  the  body  likes  to  take  food.  To  substi¬ 
tute  an  artificial  motive  for  a  natural  one  is  to 
kill  the  natural  one  and  deaden  the  work. 

A  sixth  and  final  rule  for  making  the  chil¬ 
dren  enthusiastic  over  their  arithmetic  has  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  slower  children  in  a  class.  If  the 
bright  ones  are  encouraged  and  the  slow  ones 
discouraged,  the  breach  between  them  grows 
wider  and  wider  until  the  class  gets  to  a  point 
where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  anyone  in  it 
justice. 

The  bright  pupil  has  his  rights  as  well  as  the 
dull  pupil.  He  should  not  be  kept  back,  but 
every  subject  has  its  intensiveness  as  well  as  its 
extensiveness.  The  bright  pupil  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  deeper  into  things  and  acquire 
more  skill,  while  the  ground  covered  is  adapted 
to  the  slower  pupils.  More  problems  should  be 
given  the  bright  ones  to  do ;  more  original  work 
should  be  required  of  them.  By  this  means 
justice  can  be  done  to  both  classes  of  pupils. 


Power  to  kindle  enthusiasm  might  be  summed 
up  in  the  following  rules : 

Give  the  pupils  confidence  in  themselves  by 
keeping  the  work  within  their  power  and  by  en¬ 
couraging  them. 

Make  the  pupils  independent  by  throwing  the 
responsibility  of  their  work  upon  them. 

Give  sufficient  variety  in  a  recitation  to  pre¬ 
vent  fatigue. 

Lead  the  children  to  take  pride  in  their  seat- 
work. 

Teach  arithmetic  for  the  sake  of  arithmetic 
without  rewards  or  punishment. 

Give  the  bright  children  extra  work;  adapt 
the  program  to  the  duller  pupils. 

The  same  rules  might  be  expressed  nega¬ 
tively  : 

Do  not  scold  or  otherwise  discourage  pupils. 

Do  not  interrupt  a  pupil’s  exercise  or  other¬ 
wise  do  his  work  for  him. 

Do  not  lose  time  by  keeping  upon  an  exer¬ 
cise  after  the  minds  of  the  children  are  fa¬ 
tigued. 

Do  not  encourage  habits  of  carelessness  by 
accepting  untidy  seat-work. 

Do  not  offer  rewards  or  inflict  punishments. 

Do  not  neglect  the  dull  pupils,  or  leave  the 
bright  pupils  without  sufficient  work  to  do. 


Dictation  Lessons  for  Second  Grade 


By  Isabel  Best,  Ohio 


This  is  November. 

It  is  the  last  month  of  Fall. 

We  know  the  flowers  are  asleep. 
We  hear  no  birds. 


Once  a  man  had  twelve  sons. 

He  loved  his  son  Joseph  the  best. 

He  bought  him  a  coat  of  many  colors. 
Joseph’s  brothers  did  not  like  him. 
They  sold  him  for  some  silver. 


This  pumpkin  grew  on  a  vine. 

It  is  a  big  seed  box. 

Cows  like  pumpkins. 

Pumpkins  make  fine  pies. 

Do  you  like  pie? 

Mr.  White  will  buy  that  fat  turkey. 

What  a  long  neck  he  has ! 

His  two  legs  are  long,  too. 

He  is  proud  of  his  tail. 

There  were  many  ducks  on  the  pond. 
We  saw  them  swim  and  dive. 

They  have  thick  feathers. 

Have  you  read  about  the  ugly  duckling? 


CATARRH 


INVITES  CONSUMPTION 

It  weakens  the  delicate  lung  tissues,  deranges  the 
digestive  organs,  and  breaks  down  the  general 
health. 

It  often  causes  headache  and  dizziness,  impairs 
the  taste,  smell  and  hearing,  and  affects  the  voice. 

Being  a  constitutional  disease  it  requires  a 
constitutional  remedy. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 


Radically  and  permanently  cures  catarrh  and  builds 
up  the  whole  system.  Get  Hood’s  today,  in  usual 
liquid  form  or  tablets  called  Sarsatabs. 


51;^"  Remember,  there  is  no 
real  substitute  for  Hood's  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  If  you  are  urged  to 
buy  any  preparation  said  to  be 


“just  as  good’’  you  may  be 
sure  it  is  inferior,  costs  less 
to  make  and  yields  the  dealer 
a  larger  profit. 
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Dictation  Lesson  for  Second  Grade 

Last  Friday  I  was  eight  years  old. 

I  had  a  party. 

We  played  some  games. 

We  ate  fruit  and  cake. 

Mrs.  Gray  gave  me  two  books. 

That  is  John’s  new  ruler. 

He  paid  a  cent  for  it. 

Miss  White  sent  him  for  it. 

Is  his  ruler  one  foot  long? 

Have  you  seen  a  lighthouse? 

It  is  very  tall. 

We  see  the  lights  far  over  the  sea. 

A  man  lives  in  it. 

He  keeps  the  lamps  clean. 


Post-Cards  in  School 

I  have  been  troubled  a  great  deal  with  pupils 
who  have  their  lessons  prepared  and  say  they 
have  nothing  to  do. 

To  these  pupils  I  give  what  we  call  puzzles. 
I  bought  post-cards  with  pictures  of  children  or 
flowers  printed  on  them.  I  cut  them  into  a 
number  of  different-shaped  pieces  and  put  them 
in  envelopes.  I  number  the  envelopes  so  the 
pupils  can  tell  which  puzzles  they  have  solved. 
With  the  third  and  fourth  reading  class  I  often 
ask  them  to  write  sentences  or  stories  about  the 
picture  after  it  is  completed.  I  have  found  that 
pupils  who  are  slow  in  preparing  their  lessons 
will  be  more  prompt,  so  as  to  solve  one  of  the 
puzzles. 

I  have  found  the  following  plan  very  helpful 
to  teach  beginners  to  write:  Write  words  or 
sentences  in  their  tablets  with  a  lead  pencil,  and 
have  the  pupils  trace  them  with  color  pencils; 
The  little  tots  always  like  bright  colors,  and 
they  will  be  anxious  to  see  how  the  words  look 
when  written  in  colors. 

I  also  had  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  pass¬ 
ing  the  wraps,  until  I  numbered  all  the  hooks  in 
the  cloak-room  and  assigned  a  number  to  each 
pupil  in  rotation  as  they  sit  in  their  seats.  Then 
I  assigned  about  six  hooks  to  different  pupils  of 
each  row  of  seats  to  fetch  the  wraps  and  distrib¬ 
ute  them.  In  this  way  the  confusion  of  walk¬ 
ing  around  the  room  to  distribute  a  few  wraps 
is  avoided. 

Pennsylvania.  Miriam  A.  Boyer. 


Sweeten  Sour  Stomach  by  taking  Dyspeplets.  They  act  quickly, 
10c.  Remember  the  name,  Dyspeplets. 


After  School  Meditations 

By  Eleanor  Curtis,  Massachusetts 

I. 

I  fear  I  did  not  succeed  in  interesting  the 
young  teachers  in  the  Plan  Book  to-night.  It 
takes  some  of  us  five  or  six  years  to  find  out 
that  experience  may  have  something  to  offer 
youth,  even  when  that  youth  is  bubbling  over 
with  school-made  theories.  I  remember  what  a 
conglomerate  mass  of  materials  I  used  to  col¬ 
lect,  and  how  difficult  it  was  to  use  them,  tho 
they  were  classified  carefully.  But  now  that  I 
have  my  book  for  each  month  in  the  year  and  its 
accompanying  envelope  for  special  materials,  it 
takes  much  less  time  to  prepare  daily  work.  I 
do  not  grudge  the  time  I  spent  in  the  summer 
in  classifying  anew.  It  really  was  a  pleasant 
hour  I  spent  daily,  and  my  waste-basket  was  full 
of  discarded  m.atter  most  of  the  time. 

II. 

It  is  three  days  since  I’ve  had  a  good  walk.  I 
really  must  live  farther  away  from  school  next 
year,  and  do  something  to  minimize  the  number 
of  papers  to  be  marked.  I  feel  so  stupid  after 
marking  for  an  hour  after  school  that  I  haven’t 
the  courage  to  take  a  walk  just  for  the  sake  of 
walking.  I  miss  it,  and  no  evening  entertain¬ 
ment  can  make  up  for  the  refreshment  that 
comes  in  a  vigorous  walk,  whatever  the  weather. 
I  suspect  I  could  find  a  reason  in  myself  for  the 
general  restlessness  and  irritability  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  to-day. 

III. 

We  had  company  to-day  nearly  all  of  the  ses- 
sioh.  I  wonder  if  we  carry  away  with  us,  when 
we  visit  schools,  an  air  of  patronage  or  criti¬ 
cism?  We  had  both  phases  demonstrated  this 
morning,  but  the  impression  was  entirely  ef¬ 
faced  by  a  sweet  little  woman  who  only  stayed 
ten  minutes,  but  had  a  half-dozen  pleasant 
points  to  make.  Her  first  cheery  remark,  “How 
lovely  your  plants  are!”  brought  every  child 
into  sympathy  with  her,  and  tho  they  were  tired 
I  could  almost  see  their  spinal  columns  lengthen, 
and  they  made  the  best  appearance  for  the  day. 
Her  pleasant  and  evidently  sincere  remarks  to 
me,  as  she  went  out,  will  give  me  courage  for 
days  to  come.  I  must  try  to  remember  the  fact 
that 

“The  love  of  praise,  howe’er  concealed  by  art, 
Still  reigns  and  glows  in  every  human  heart.” 


Mrs.  Robert  E.  Peary,  more  than  two  years  ago,  fa¬ 
vorably  commented  on  Murine  Eye  Remedy  after  its 
application  in  her  Family  for  Eye  Troubles  resulting 
from  Measles  and  Scarlet  Fever,  and  later  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  the  famous  Explorer,  the  Man  who  now 
returns  to  us  as  the  Discoverer  of  the  North  Pole. 

Cold,  Cutting  Winds  and  Dust  cause  Red,  Weak, 
Weary,  Watery  Eyes.  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Affords 
Reliable  Relief. 

Write  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago,  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Eye  Books.  Murine  50c.  by  mail  from  all 
Druggists. 
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In  the  hurry  and  stress  of  life  we  forget  it 
too  frequently.  Children  will  work  so  hard  to 
win  approval,  most  of  them. 

Jimmie  told  me  to-day,  in  all  seriousness,  that 
the  Golden  Rule  is,  “Do  unto  others  as  they  do 
to  you.”  Poor  little  pugnacious  Jimmy,  I’m 
afraid  that  is  the  principle  of  the  alley  in  which 
he  lives,  but  not  of  the  new  playgrounds  near 
by.  The  boys  who  were  in  the  neighborhood 
last  year  got  good  ideas  of  “the  square  deal” 
along  with  their  fun.  We  really  saw  quite  a 
difference  in  their  spirit  after  vacation.  Speed 
the  day  when  playgrounds  and  bathhouses  are 
found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  educate  in  honest 
play  and  cleanliness  of  body  and  mind !  I  must 
give  my  mite  toward  it,  and  go  up  there  once  in 
a  while  to  express  my  interest. 

IV. 

Mrs.  Jones  came  up  to-night  to  complain  be¬ 
cause  “Michael  isn’t  doing  well.”  It  was  such 
a  temptation  to  tell  her  that  the  teacher  could 
not  supply  the  brains.  When  one  realizes  that 
the  poor  boy  is  just  passed  on  from  room  to 
room  to  get  him  on  and  out,  it  is  difficult  to  re¬ 
strain  one’s  self  when  the  mother  complains  of 
his  deficiencies  as  if  it  were  the  teacher’s  fault. 
I  suggested  that  he  be  sent  to  a  private  school 
for  “deficient  boys,”  not  telling  her  that,  of 
course,  but  urging  his  being  sent  where  he  could 


do  more  hand  work,  but  she  would  not  consent. 
I  really  must  get  Father  Martin  interested  in 
him.  He  is  such  a  help  to  us,  we  ought  to  call 
on  him  more  frequently.  We  can  nearly  al¬ 
ways  get  assistance  thru  the  benevolent  individ¬ 
uals,  called  “B.  I.’s”  in  Associated  Charity  par¬ 
lance,  too.  I  must  not  forget  that  I  am  dealing 
with  individual  cases,  as  well  as  classes.  It  is 
so  easy  to  become  a  machine  worker. 

V. 

Such  a  funny  thing  happened  to-day.  The 
children  were  describing  the  Australian  animals 
as  seen  by  them  in  the  museum,  to  which  they 
went  as  a  preparation  for  the  geography  lesson. 
Freckle-faced,  red-haired  Jimmy,  in  reddish- 
brown  clothes  too  short  and  too  small  for  him, 
was  standing  first  on  one  foot  and  then  the 
other,  trying  to  say  something  more  about  the 
kangaroo.  The  other  children  were  eager  to 
help.  Just  then  the  door  opened  and  a  pupil 
teacher  crossed  the  floor  with  the  so-called  “kan¬ 
garoo-walk.”  Just  waiting  for  her  to  close  the 
door,  Jimmy  blurted  out,  “Oh,  I  know,  the 
women  try  to  walk  like  them.”  I  wonder  if  it 
would  do  any  good  to  tell  this  story  before  her, 
omitting  the  fact  that  she  was  in  the  room  at 
the  time  the  idea  struck  him.  I  believe  I’ll  try 
it,  for  she  needs  loving  advice  about  this  time, 
if  she  is  to  be  a  success. 


NEW  FROM  COVER  TO  COVER 

Webstei^  New  International 


This  new  book  exceeds  in 
convenience,  quantity,  and  qual¬ 
ity,  the  old  International  as  much 
as  that  surpassed  the  Unabridged. 

Editor  in  chief.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Late  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education.  ^  The  Webster  Tradition  Developed  by  Modern  Scientific 
Lexicography,  ^  Key  to  Literature  of  Seven  Centnries.  ^  General  Information 
Practically  Doubled.  ^  Divided  Page:  Important  Words  Above,  Less  Important  Below. 

Contains  More  Information  of  Interest  to  More  People  Than  Any  Other  Dictionary. 

GET  THE  BEST 

IN  SCHOLARSHIP,  CONVENIENCE,  AUTHORITY,  UTILITY. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  the  New  International  or  write  for  Specimen  Pages  to 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

You  will  do  tis  a  favor  to  mention  this  magazine. 
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Cut-Up  Work 

Practice  ILxercises  in  Number 


There  were  4  birds  on  i  tree  and  i  on 
the  next,  and  they  all  flew  off  together. 
How  many  birds  were  flying  away? 

There  are  3  books.  Now  I  put  2  more 
with  them.  How  many  are  there? 

There  are  5  pencils  on  the  table.  I  take 
3  of  them  away,  how  many  are  left? 

My  little  brother  has  2  rabbits  and  I 
am  going  to  give  him  3  more.  How  many 
will  he  have  then? 

I  have  5  marbles  in  my  2  hands. 
There  are  3  in  my  right  hand,  how  many 
are  there  in  my  left? 

I 

There  are  5  girls  and  i  boy  at  that  desk. 
How  many  children  are  there  altogether? 


I  put  I  book  with  these  5  books.  How- 
many  books  are  there  now? 

Polly  had  6  apples,  but  she  ate  i  of  them. 
How  many  had  she  left? 

There  are  6  pencils  in  this  box.  I  take 
out  3.  How  many  are  left  in  the  box? 

Two  little  boys  are  playing  marbles. 
One  boy  had  i  marble,  and  the  other  boy 
had  5  marbles.  How  many  marbles*  had 
they  to  play  with? 

There  were  6  sheep  in  a  field,  and  5  of 
them  got  out.  How  many  were  left  in  the 
field? 

I  gave  5  kittens  away,  and  then  had  r 
left.  How  many  kittens  had  I  at  first? 


l^^ifiExammation  T 
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=?fed=Have  NoTerror  ForYou 

When  your  certificate  expires  are  you  working  hard  to  secure  one 
of  higher  grade  or  will  you  be  content  to  drift  with  the  tide  and 
acknowledge  defeat  at  the  hands  of  your  more  ambitious  neighbor? 

All  good  teachers  start  the  school  year  determined  to  raise  their  grade  of  certificate  or  increase  their 
knowledge  of  methods,  or  both. 


What  Are  YOUR  Plans  for 

This  Year? 

You  can  accomplish  much,  if  you  will.  The  reason  so  few  teachers 
make  good  progress  during  the  school  year  is  that  their  home  study  is 
poorly  planned  and  carelessly  followed.  Many  work  according  to  this 
plan — a  little  of  all  branches  and  not  much  of  any  particular  one.  We 
hope  you  will  let  us  guide  you  along  this  line — a  definite  amount  of  work 
in  certain  branches,  under  competent  guidance  and  instruction.  Then 
you  will  be  prepared  for  your  examinations  and  for  the  better  positions 
which  are  seeking  those  who  are  qualified. 

We  offer  Normal  Courses  for  strong  reviews ;  Primary  Methods  and 
Intermediate  and  Grammar  Methods  for  all  grades,  from  first  to  eighth, 
devoted  solely  to  methods  of  teaching;  and  Academic  branches  for  ad¬ 
vanced  study.  For  those  who  wish  to  enter  commercial  life  we  offer  Busi¬ 
ness  Shorthand,  Typewriting  and  Pharmacy  Courses.  Write  today  for 
information. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

374-390  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DRAW  LINES  THROUGH  SUBJECTS  IN  WHICH 
YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS  BELOW  AND  MAIL  TO  THE  SCHOOL 
NORMAL  DEPT. -Strong  Reviews 
One  or  More  Branches  in  a  Course 


Arithmetic 
Elementary  Algebra 
Higher  Algebra 
Bookkeeping 
Plane  Geometry 
Grammar  and  Analysis 
Reading 

Composition  and  Rhetoric 
Am.  and  Brit.  Literature 
General  History 
Music 
Drawing 


Physics 
U.  S.  History 
Civil  Government 
Elementary  Economics 
Pedagogics  and  Methods 
History  of  Education 
Educational  Psychology 
Physiology  and  Hygiene 
Geography 
Physical  Geography 
Elementary  Agriculture 
Bbtany 


ACADEMIC  DEPT. 'Each  Subject  is  a  course 


Arithmetic 

Elementary  Grammsu* 
English  Grammar 
Rhetoric  and  English 
Composition 
Elementary  Agriculture 
Algebra 
Geometry 


SPECIAL  COURSES 


Pharmacy 
Primary  Methods 
Intermediate  and  Gram¬ 
mar  School  Methods 


First  Year  Latin 

Second  Year  Latin 

Practical  Rhetoric 

Eng.  and  Am.  Literature 

Physics 

Botany 

Ancient  History 

Med.  and  Modern  History 

United  States  History 


COMMERCIAL  DEPT. 


Business 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 


Name . 

Address.. 
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THE  LEAD  IS 
SMOOTH 
DURABLE 
UNIFORM 


THE 

PERFECT 


SCHOOL 

PENCIL 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLES 


EBERHARD  FABER 

NEW  YORK 


Normal  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  School  of  Fine  Arts 

This  Conservatory  is  conducted  after  the  manner 
of  the  best,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 
It  offers  a  complete  musicai  education  at  a  reason¬ 
able  rate.  The  courses  of  study  embrace  all  that 
is  necessary  to  acquire  a  thorough  musical  educa¬ 
tion— Voice,  Piano,  Organ,  Violin  or  other 
Orchestral  Instruments,  Theory  of  Music,  etc. 

Public  school  music  is  a  strong  feature  of  one  of 
the  courses,  making  this  Conservatory  an 

Ideal  School  lor  Supervisors 

Graduates  as  Supervisors  of  Public  School  Music 
are  in  great  demand.  Write  for  circular  and  full 
particulars  %s  to  rates.  Address 

HAMLIN  E.  COGSWELL,  Mus.  M.,  Director, 

Box  D  .  Inoiana,  Pa. 


^rHOni  ‘sIlPPF  IP's  Catalogue  mailed  : 
ovllUxJL.  oU  rr  LIL/O.  free  to  any  address.  [ 

Entertainment  Books  and  Supplies,  Dialogues,  [ 
Speakers,  Plays,  Drills,  Marches,  Teachers’  Books, 
Question  Books.  Dictionaries.  Revrard,  Honor,  ! 
Merit,  Credit,  Drawing,  Reading.  Nnmher.  Motto,  j 
Alphabet,  Stencil,  Sewing,  Busy  Work,  and  Report  i 
•Cards.  BlackhoardStencils,  Colored  Pegs,  Sticks. 
Beads.  Tablets,  Papers,  Stars.  Raffia,  Flags,  Peg 
Boards,  Blackboards,  Crayons.  Erasers,  Charts, 
Maps,  Globes.  Pencil  Sharpeners,  Etc.  Address, 

A.  J.  F’OUCH  «fe  CO.,  WARREl^,  PA. 


B 

Pimples 

blackheads  and  oily  skin  may  be 
quickly  overcome  by  the  frequent 
use  of 

Glenn’s 
Sulphur  Soap 

Sold  by  HiD’»  Hair  and  Whuker  Dye, 

druggists.  black  or  brown,  50c. 


November  Poems 

When  the  cold  wind  blows, 
Look  out  for  your  nose, 
That  it  does  not  get  froze; 
And  wrap  up  your  toes 
In  warm  woolen  hose. 

Now  this,  I  suppose, 

Was  first  written  in  prose, 
By  some  one  who  knows 
The  effects  of  cold  snows. 

— Selected. 


Thanksgiving 

The  year  rolls  ’round  its  circle, 
The  seasons  come  and  go; 
The  harvest  days  are  ended. 
And  chilly  north  winds  blow; 
Orchards  have  lent  their  treas¬ 
ures 

And  fields  their  yellow  grains. 
So  open  wide  the  doorway; 
Thanksgiving  comes  again. 

— 1.  N.  Tarbox. 


A  “ Bird’s-ILye  View” 

He  looked  about  in  wonderment, 
And  thought,  “As  I’m  a  bird, 
Such  planning  and  such  reckon¬ 
ing 

I  really  never  heard. 

“It  is  the  very  strangest  thing! 

‘Thanksgiving’  did  I  hear? 
Why,  we  small  birds  have  that, 
you  know. 

But  ours  lasts  all  the  year.” 
— Modern  Methods. 


All  Things  Beautiful 

All  things  bright  and  beautiful. 
All  creatures  great  and  small, 
All  things  wise  and  wonderful — 
The  Lord  God  made  them  all. 

Each  little  flower  that  opens. 
Each  little  bird  that  sings. 
He  made  their  glowing  colors. 
He  made  their  tiny  wings. 

The  purple-headed  mountain. 
The  river,  running  by. 

The  morning,  and  the  sunset 
That  lighteth  up  the  sky. 

The  tall  trees  in  the  green  wood. 
The  pleasant  summer  sun, 
The  ripe  fruits  in  the  garden, — 
He  made  them,  every  one. 

He  gave  us  eyes  to  see  them, 
And  lips  that  we  might  tell 
How  great  is  God  Almighty 
Who  hath  made  all  things 
well. 

— C.  F.  Alexander. 


The  Guest 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  Jack 
Frost, 

Who’s  traveling  down  from  ths 
North 

To  give  you  a  call. 

Big  folks  and  small, 

No  matter  what  it  may  cost. 

He  sails  on  an  iceberg,  I  know; 

And  the  wind  is  his  captain  and 
crew; 

And  he  reaches  our  shore 
A  short  time  before 

The  beautiful  lady  of  snow. 

He’s  a  reckless  young  fellow,  is 
Jack; 

He  has  the  most  wonderful 
knack 

Of  pinching  your  ears 
And  bringing  the  tears. 

And  giving  your  pitcher  a  crack. 

He  cries  to  the  brooks,  “Silence, 
all!” 

While  he  holds  every  bubble  in 
thrall ; 

And  the  finest  of  skating 
Is  surely  awaiting 

The  boy  who  fears  not  a  fall. 

— Selected. 


What  the  Coal  Says 

I  am  as  black  as  black  can  be, 
But  yet  I  shine. 

My  home  was  deep  within  the 
earth. 

In  a  dark  mine. 

Ages  ago  I  was  buried  there. 
And  yet  I  hold 

The  sunshine  and  the  heat  which 
warmed 

That  world  of  old. 

Tho  black  and  cold  I  seem  to  be, 
Yet  I  can  glow. 

Just  put  me  on  a  blazing  fire, 
Then  you  will  know. 

— Selected. 


Johuuy’s  Pocket 

By  Susie  M.  Best,  Ohio 
When  I  looked  in  Johnny’s 
pocket 

I  was  certain  there  would  be 
Just  the  motliest  collection 
You  would  ever  ask  to  see. 

But  instead  of  what  I  fancied 
I’d  discover, — it  was  droll! — 
Not  a  single  thing  was  in  it 
But  a  very  monstrous  hole! 
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There  has  recently  appeared  j 
a  series  of  readers  by  Miss  Maud  ! 
Summers  which  deserves  special 
notice  because  of  the  way  in  ‘ 
which  the  author’s  theory  of 
teaching  reading  is  carried  out  | 
in  practical  application.  The  se-  j 
ries  is  composed  of  four  books,  i 
covering  the  first  one  and  a  half 
or  two  years  of  reading  jn  the 
elementary  school.  They  are  a 
Manual,  a  Primer,  a  First  and  a 
Second  Reader. 

Miss  Summers’  conception  of 
teaching  elementary  reading  is 
based  upon  thought,  practical 
experience,  and  a  wide  research 
into  child  nature  and  literature. 
The  beauty,  as  well  as  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  the  books,  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  perusal  of  the 
books  themselves.  The  type  is 
as  nearly  ideal  for  child  use  as 
science  could  suggest.  The  most 
charming  illustrations  are  by 
the  well-known  child  artist,  Lucy 
Fitch  Perkins.  The  series  is 
published  by  Frank  D.  Beattys 
&  Company,  225  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

Free  Scholarships 

The  Philadelphia  School  for 
Nurses,  during  the  past  year, 
supplied  nurses  to  10,275  pa¬ 
tients  who  otherwise  could  not 
have  secured  skilled  nursing 
care.  Four-fifths  of  this  service 
was  rendered  gratuitously.  In 
teaching  facilities,  available 
workers  and  number  of  students, 
the  school  now  ranks  as  the  lar¬ 
gest  school  for  nurses  in  the 
world.  A  large  number  of  free 
two-year  scholarships  are  avail¬ 
able  to  young  women  throughout 
the  entire  country,  preference 
being  given  to  those  living  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  cities,  and  the 
rural  districts.  These  scholar¬ 
ships  include  room,  board,  laun¬ 
dering,  uniforms,  all  necessary 
instruction,  and  railroad  fare 
paid  to  the  student’s  home  town 
upon  the  completion  of  the 
course.  A  preparatory  Home 
Study  Course  and  a  Short  Resi¬ 
dent  Course  are  also  available 
to  those  who  desire  to  quickly 
prepare  themselves  for  self-sup¬ 
port,  but  are  unable  to  devote 
two  years  to  study.  Any  reader 
of  this  paper  who  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  general  subject  can, 
by  addressing  the  school  at  2219 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  get  full  details  of  the  work. 

RMt  Bud  HraKh  for  Botkar  and  Child 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been 
Bsed  for  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS 
OF  MOTHERS  for  THEIR  CHILDREN 
WHILE  TEETHING,  WITH  PERFECT 
SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFT¬ 
ENS  the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  ALL  PAIN,  CURES 
WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for 
DIARRHCEA.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  "Mrs.  Winslow’s 
Soothing  Syrup.’’  And  take  no  other  kind. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 


ySbi 

IS  THE  BEST  STRENGTHENING  TONIC 

for  Feeble  Old  People,  Delicate  Children,  Weak,  Run-down 
Persons,  and  to  Counteract  Chronic  Coughs,  Colds  and 
Bronchitis,  is  because  it  combines  the  two  most  world-famed 
tonics  —  the  medicinal,  strengthening,  body-building  elements 
of  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Tonic  Iron,  without  oil  or  grease, 
tastes  good,  and  agrees  with  every  one. 

Your  money  will  be  returned  without  question  by  the  druggist 
from  whom  you  purchase  it — if  VINOL  does  not  give  you  entire 
satisfaction,  any  one  can  afford  to  give  Vinol  a  trial  on  these  terms 


ATTHE  LEADING  DRUG 
STORE  EVERY  WHERE. 


SAMPLE  FREE 


CHESTER  KENT  &  CO. 
Chemists,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


BEAUTIFUL  GIFTS 
FOR  CHRISTMAS 
ORDER  NOW 
AWARDED  FOUR  GOLD  MEDALS 

One  Cent  Each  1%  postp^aw.’ 

Smaller,  Half  Cent  Size,  3  x  3/^.  Larger,  Five  Cent 
Size,  10  X  12. 

Bird  Pictures  in  Natural  Colors,  7x9.  Two  Cents  E,ach 
for  13  or  more. 

Large  Pictures  for  Framing,  22  x  28  inches  including 
margin.  75  Cents  each.  8  for  $5.50. 

Send  three  two-cent  stamps  for  Catalogue  of  1000 
miniature  illustrations,  two  Pictures  and  a  Colored 
Bird  Picture,  and  order  NOW,  before  our  holiday  rush. 

The  'Perry  Pictures  Company 

Box  16,  Malden,  Mass. 

The  One  Cent  pictures  are  5  to  8  times  the  size  of  this 
picture,  ‘  ‘  The  Mill.  ’  ’ 
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TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAG  CTDEE? 

FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL  l"  iCEC 

Wake  up  the  love-of-country  spirit  in  your  pupils.  Make  patriots  of  them.  It 
means  the  making  of  better  citizens;  better  men  and  women;  better  fathers  and 
mothers.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  do  this.  And  the  splendid  big  flag 
we  send  you  will  not  cost  you  one  cent  either! 

WRITE  US  Tell  your  pupils  about  it  today.  See  if  they  don’t  enter 
Washington  TDCC  heart  and  soul  into  the  plan.  Here  is  how  you  can  get  this 

and  Lincoln  rlltt  big  Bag  free: 

Pictures  ..  Write  US  and  we  will  at  once  send  you  postpaid  35  of  our 

Emblematic  Flag  Buttons  in  the  beautiful  National  colors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  sets  and  coat 
lapei  ornaments.  Give  these  to  the  children  and  let  them  sell  them  at  1 0  cents  each.  They  can  dispose 
of  the  lot  in  a  few  hours  and  will  enjoy  doing  it.  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  immediately 
ship  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  one  of  our  big  5x8  feet  Bunting  Flags,  46  stars,  sewed  on  both  sides, 
a  Standard  U.  S.  Flag,  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  flag  that  would 
cost  you  $4  or  $5  in  any  retail  store.  And  this  way  you  get  it  absolutely  free  for  your  school. 

Don’t  wait  until  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  aboutit  today.  The  School  Board  will  applaud  your 
energy  in  getting  the  flag  without  bothering  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  you  all  the  more. 

J^S'Write  today  for  Buttons,  we  will  send  them  postpaid  and  you 
are  not  out  one  penny. 

ARE  THE  PICTURES  OF  THE  PATRIOTS  “WASHINGTON” 

AND  “LINCOLN”  ON  YOUR  SCHOOL  WALL? 

We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools  20x24  inches  in  size,  beautiful  photo 
colors,  and  framed  in  solid  black  2-inch  frame.  You  can  procure  them  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Flag.  Write  for  35  buttons,  send  us  the  $3.50  when  sold  by  the 
children,  and  we  will  send  either  Washington’s  or  Lincoln’s  picture  securely 
packed  and  express  paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washington  or  Lincoln 
buttons  or  the  Flag  buttons.  Please  state  kind  of  buttons  you  desire  us 
to  send  you.  5S“After  you  have  secured  the  flag  or  picture  for  your  school  we 
will  pay  you  cash  for  writing  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers. 

MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  CO.,  132  Meridian  St.,  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 
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“  The  Man  Land  ” 

Little  boy,  little  boy,  would  you 
go  so  soon. 

To  the  land  where  the  grown 
man  lives? 

Would  you  barter  your  toys  and 
your  fairy  things 

For  the  things  that  the  grown 
man  gives? 

Would  leave  the  haven  whose 
doors  are  set 

With  the  jewels  of  love’s  alloy 

For  the  land  of  emptiness  and 
regret? 


Would  you  go,  little  boy,  little 
boy? 

It’s  a  land  far  off,  little  boy,  lit¬ 
tle  boy, 

And  the  way  it  is  dark  and 
steep ;  ^ 

And  once  you  have  passed  thru 
its  doors,  little  boy. 

You  mayn’t  even  come  back  to 
sleep. 

There  is  no  tucking  in,  no  good¬ 
night  kiss, 

No  morning  of  childhood  joy. 


It’s  passion  and  pain  you  give 
for  this. 

Think  well,  little  boy,  little 
boy! 

Little  boy,  little  boy,  can’t  you 
see  the  ghosts 

That  live  in  the  land  off  there; 

The  “  broken  hearts,”  “  fair 
hopes,”  all  dead; 

"Lost  faith”  and  "grim  de¬ 
spair”? 

There’s  a  train  for  that  land  in 
after  years, 

When  old  Time  rushes  in  to 
destroy 

The  wall  that  stands  ’tween  the 
joy  and  the  tears — 

So  don’t  go,  little  boy,  little 
boy! 

— Metropolitan. 


Two  and  One 

Two  ears  and  only  one  mouth 
have  you: 

The  reason,  I  think,  is  clear: 

It  teaches,  my  child,  that  it  will 
not  do 

To  talk  about  all  you  hear. 

Two  eyes  and  only  one  mouth 
have  you; 

The  reason  of  this  must  be. 

That  you  should  learn  that  it 
will  not  do 

To  talk  about  all  you  see. 

Two  hands  and  only  one  mouth 
have  you; 

And  it  is  worth  repeating, — 

The  two  are  for  work  that  you 
will  have  to  do. 

The  one  is  enough  for  eating. 

— From  the  German. 


What  Would  You  Say — 

If  you  should  see 
A  big  green  tree. 

With  candles  all  alight. 

With  popcorn  strings 
And  pretty  things 
And  tinsel  shining  bright. 

With  stars  that  swing. 
And  bells  that  ring. 

All  green  and  red  and  blue. 

And  lots  of  toys 
For  girls  and  boys, 

And  lots  of  candies,  too. 

And  you  should  hear 
Somebody  near. 

Call  out  in  cheery  way: 

"What  sort  of  tree 
Can  this  one  be?” 

I  wonder  what  you’d  say? 

— Edith  Sanford  Tillotson,  in 
St.  Nicholas. 


What  Every  Woman  Knows 

must  rest  on  a  foundation  of  fact.  For  three  generations  women  of 
experience  have  learned  of  the  efficacy  of  Beecham’s  Pills  for  the  ills 
that  beset  their  sex.  Many  are  but  symptoms  of  a  disordered  diges¬ 
tive  tract.  Organs  far  removed  are  affected  through  sympathy.  If  you 
are  feeling  run  down  or  suffer  from  pains  that  unfit  you  for  your  tasks, 
if  housekeeping  is  a  drudgery  to  you,  or  work  at  your  daily  vocation 
a  torture,  don’t  continue  being  a  martyr,  but  cure  yourself' — easily, 
speedily,  inexpensively.  See  what 


will  do  for  you.  See  how  readily  they  will  correct  irregularities  that  are  causing 
you  so  much  pain  and  inconvenience.  Woman  has  no  greater  friend.  Millions 
can  testify  to  the  vast  good  they  have  received  from  a  judicious  use  of  this  wonderful 
remedy.  Begin  at  once.  Cleanse  the  organs  of  the  body.  Get  your  bowels 
working  right,  your  liver  active,  your  stomach  perfect.  Get  your  blood  circulating 
joyously.  The  rest  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  You,  too,  will  belong  to  the 
great  army  of  people  who  say  that  Beecham’s  Pills 

Are  a  Friend  in  Need  • 

Women  who  value  good  health  should  read  special  instructions  in  every  box. 

Send  for  our  Free  Rook  "Help  to  Scholars’’  containing  Weights  and  Measures  and 
other  useful  information.  B.  F.  Allen  &  Co.,  368  Canal  Street,  New  York.  ^ 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes,  10c.  and  25c. 
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Making  A  Good  Impression 


A  Person  With  Bad  Breath  Invariably  Im- 
.  presses  People  Unfavorably 

Every  one  desires  to  make  a  good 
impression  with  other  people  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact,  whether 
in  a  business  or  social  way. 

No  matter  how  well  dressed  a  per¬ 
son  may  be,  or  how  well  educated  or 
accomplished,  if  he  or  she  has  an  of¬ 
fensive  breath,  every  other  considera¬ 
tion  and  good  quality  is  likely  to  be 
overlooked,  and  the  impression  made 
is  likely  to  be  an  unfavorable  one. 

The  employer  in  selecting  an  em¬ 
ploye  is  almost  certain  to  reject  the 
applicant  whose  breath  is  offensive, 
even  though  he  may  seem  a  good  ac¬ 
quisition  in  every  other  way. 

No  merchant  cares  to  employ  a  clerk 
whose  breath  is  foul,  to  wait  on  his 
customers;  he  would  probably  drive 
trade  away.  Neither  does  an  official 
desire  to  have  such  a  person  employed 
in  his  office. 

Many  a  person  making  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  position  has  been  rejected 
by  a  prospective  employer  on  account 
•of  this  undesirable  possession,  which 
proves  so  disagreeable  to  other  per 
sons,  and  often  the  applicant  hasn’t 
the  slightest  idea  as  to  why  he  was 
“turned  down,”  since  he  seemed  to  fill 
the  requirements  of  the  position  in 
all  particulars. 

Every  one  who  is  so  unfortunate  to 
possess  bad  breath,  whether  caused  by 
disordered  stomach,  decayed  teeth  or 
nasal  catarrh,  should  use  STUART’S 
CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  which  afford 
immediate  relief  from  this  trouble. 

Charcoal  is  a  powerful  absorbent  of 
foul  gases,  and  quickly  oxidizes  and 
purifies  bad  breath.  The  charcoal 
from  which  these  lozenges  are  made 
is  the  best  that  money  can  buy,  and 
possesses  a  higher  power  of  absorption 
not  present  in  other  and  minor  brands. 

Bad  breath  from  any  cause  cannot 
exist  for  a  moment  when  they  are  used, 
and  all  persons  who  are  subject  to  foul 
and  offensive  breath  should  rid  them¬ 
selves  of  what  amounts  to  a  positive 
nuisance  by  using  these  powerful  ab¬ 
sorbing  lozenges. 

Use  them  freely  before  going  in  com¬ 
pany,  or  to  church,  or  to  the  theater, 
in  fact,  to  any  place  where  you  will  be 
brought  into  close  contact  with  other 
people. 

Before  visiting  your  dentist,  or  your 
physician,  or  your  barber,  purify  your 
breath,  and  take  a  box  of  Stuart’s 
Charcoal  Lozenges  with  you,  and  keep 
your  breath  pure  and  free  from  taint. 

These  lozenges  surpass  all  others  in 
their  marvelous  powers-  of  absorption, 
as  it  has  been  proved  again  and  again 
that  they  will  absorb  one  hundred  times 
their  own  volume  in  gases. 

Every  druggist  has  them  in  stock, 
price  25c.  per  box.  A  free  sample 
package  will  be  sent  to  you,  if  you  will 
forward  your  name  and  address  to  the 
F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  200  Stuart  Bldg., 
Marshall,  Mich. 


A  Good  Time  Coming 

“  There  is  a  good  time  coming, 
boys. 

And  many  a  good  one  has 
passed; 

For  each  has  had  his  own  good 
time. 

And  will  have  to  the  last. 

Then,  to  thy  work,  while  lingers 
youth 

With  freshness  on  its  brow. 

Still  mindful  of  life’s  greatest 
truth. 

The  best  of  times  is  now. 

— Mrs.  L.  C.  Whitton,  in  Year 
of  Sunshine. 


Why  Contagious  Diseases’ll 
Are  So  Quickly  Transmitted 
In  Schoolrooms 

“P  DUCATORS  are  rapidly  coming  to  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  “dust”_  is 
the  principal  cause  of  disease  transmission 
among  school-children.  The  floors  in  school¬ 
rooms  are  bare,  and  when  large  numbers 
of  pupils  are  assembled  the  constant  motion 
of  feet  produces  a  continuous  circulation  of 
dust.  From  tests  made  with  dust  collected 
from  schoolrooms  and  other  places  of  public 
assembly,  it  has  been  found  that  with  the 
dust  were  uncountable  myriads  of  disease 
germs — bacilli  of  Tuberculosis,  Typhoid 
Fever,  Diphtheria,  Pneumonia  and  other 
dangerous  diseases. 

To  do  away  with  this  menace,  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  dust-poisoning,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  provide  a  system  of  ample 
ventilation,  but  also  to  treat  the  wood 
floors  in  such  a  way  that  dust  and  germs 
cannot  pollute  the  atmosphere. 


In  Our  Under- Ground 
Home 

(A  Child’s  Story.) 

My  name  is  Bunnie.  I  live 
with  my  Papa  and  Mamma  Rab¬ 
bit  in  the  ground.  It  is  a  big 
hole  in  the  ground.  I  think  it 
pleasant  because  it  is  our  only 
home.  I  have  two  brothers.  Long 
Legs  and  Jumper.  I  also  have 
a  sister,  Little  Pet. 

In  summer  we  eat  peas,  cab¬ 
bage  and  green  leaves.  The 
farmer  sometimes  gets  after 
Papa  with  a  gun  when  he  sees 
him  in  his  garden.  But  when 
winter  comes  we  have  a  hard 
time.  Papa  gets  out  and  gets 
apples  and  cabbage,  while 
Mamma  stays  with  us. 

Next  summer  we  will  get  our 
own  food.  We  do  not  like  the 
winter  much,  for  it  is  so  cold, 
and  when  we  go  out  we  may  get 
shot. 

We  stay  all  cuddled  up  most 
all  winter,  but  sometimes  we  get 
out  and  see  rabbits  hanging  on 
a  limb,  and  it  scares  us,  but 
Papa  said  it  wopld  not  hurt  us. 

We  never  go  out  of  Papa  or 
Mamma’s  sight,  for  some  dogs 
and  sportsmen  might  get  us, 
then  we  would  never  see  our 
home  any  more. 

We  have  jolly  times  in  our 
den.  Once  we  lived  in  some  tall 
grass,  but  it  got  so  cold  that  we 
moved  to  our  winter  home. 

In  summer  we  have  a  better 
time  than  in  winter.  But  spring 
has  come  again — everything  is 
green.  We  are  fat  and  we  will 
have  a  fine  time  playing  hide- 
and-seek  in  the  tall  grass.  But 
the  saddest  thing — Jumper,  my 
little  brother — got  caught  in  a 
snare  and  was,  killed.  I  think 
it  mean  to  take  such  precious 
lives  away,  don’t  you? 

I  think  good  boys  would  not 
try  to  take  the  lives  of  harmless 
little  creatures.  There  are  but 
three  in  our  family  now.  My 
Papa  is  not  like  Nutcracker,  for 
my  Papa  does  not  teach  us  to 
store  up  nuts. 

Ben  L.  Wells. 

(Aged  9  years.) 


Standard  Floor  Dressing  has  proved  it¬ 
self  a  perfectly  satisfactory  dust-preven¬ 
tive.  By  keeping  the  floors  at  a  proper 
degree  of  moisture  the  dressing  catches  and 
holds  every  particle  of  dust  and  every  germ 
coming  in  contact  with  it.  Tests  have  been 
conducted  to  determine  the  quantity  of  dust 
and  number  of  organisms  which  would  set¬ 
tle  on  a  given  surface.  Results  prove  that 
the  dust  from  floors  treated  with  Standard 
Floor  Dressing  is  twelve  times  greater  in 
weight  than  that  collected  from  untreated 
floors.  The  inference  is  obvious — the  bal¬ 
ance  of  disease-laden  dust  in  the  rooms 
with  untreated  floors  was  circulating 
through  the  air,  because  even  after  settling 
on  the  floor  every  current  of  air  would 
disturb  it  and  start  it  afloat  again.  An¬ 
other  test  proved  that  dust  once  settled 
upon  a  floor  treated  with  Standard  Floor 
Dressing  remained  there,  and  a  bacteriologi¬ 
cal  examination  demonstrated  that  9714  per 
cent,  of  all  the  disease-germs  caught  with 
the  dust  were  destroyed  outright.  ’ 

Standard  Floor  Dressing  also  prevents 
the  wood  from  splintering  and  cracking. 

While  Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  not 
intended  for  use  in  the  home,  it  is  intended 
for  use  in  public  buildings  of  every  de¬ 
scription. 

It  is  sold  in  convenient  form  by  dealers 
in  every  locality,  and  may  be  had  in  full 
barrels,  half-barrels,  one-gallon  and  five- 
gallon  cans. 

Three  or  four  treatments  a  year  give 
best  resiilts,  and  when  spread  with  the 
patent  Standard  Oiler  may  be  used  very 
economically. 

In  order  to  convince  those  who  are  really 
interested,  we  are  making  an  extraordinary 
olfer.  Select  one  floor  or  corridor  in  any 
building  under  your  supervision,  and  we 
will  dress  that  floor  with  Standard  Floor 
Dressing  AT  OUR  OWN  EXPENSE. 

To  localities  far  removed 
from  our  agencies,  we  will  send 
free  sample  with  full  directions 
for  applying. 

Write  for  our  book.  “Dust 
and  Its  Dangers,”  and  for  tes¬ 
timonials  and  reports. 


SXANI»AR»  Oil,  CO. 
(Incorporated) 
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A  High  Stage 

We  think  we  have  reached  a 
high  stage  of  industrial  develop¬ 
ment.  The  next  generation,  how¬ 
ever,  will  surpass  us — for  many 
reasons.  One  of  the  greatest — be¬ 
cause  physical,  commercial  and 
political  geography  are  taught  to¬ 
day  in  such  a  way  that  for  the 
embryo  man  the  veil  seems 
lifted  and  all  the  secrets  of  geo¬ 
graphical  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  seem  spread  out  before  him. 
The  leader  in  this  work  is 

THE.  DODGE. 
GE.OGRAPHIE.S 

In  the  schools,  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other,  they  have 
established  themselves  as  the 
greatest  geogranhical  infliipncp  of 

the  day,  and  the  most  valuable. 
Unanimous  adoptions  speak  for 
themselves. 

Unanimously  Adopted  for  the 
Chicago  Schools 

For  Denver,  Col,,  Bay  City,  Mich., 

Waukesha,  Wis.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Also  adopted  for  use  in  the  Texas 
Schools  for  rive  Years. 

For  high  schools,  where  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  teaching  of  commer¬ 
cial  geography  is  growing  daily, 
we  wish  to  announce  a  text  which, 
in  its  own  field,  gives  promise  of 
achievement  as  great  as  that  of 
the  Dodge  books  in  theirs,  namely : 

ROBINSON’S 

COMME.RCIAL 

GE.OGRAPHY 

By  PROFESSOR  E,.  V.  ROBINSON, 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota 

Ready  for  the  Press 

This  text  will  undoubtedly  make 
an  important  place  for  itself  in 
the  educational  world.  No  other 
book  of  the  kind  combines  within 
itself  so  many  exceptional  fea¬ 
tures.  It  is  not  only  a  remark¬ 
able  exposition  of  geograph¬ 
ical  commerce  of  the  world,  but  it 
is  the  only  geography  notv  out 
written  by  a  man  Avho  has  actu¬ 
ally  worked  with  students  of  an 
age  to  v/hich  he  could  appeal.  Its 
deeply  interesting  subject  matter, 
striking  style,  illustrations,  anrl 
maps  such  as  no  other  school  book 
can  offer,  bespeak  for  ft  among 
educators  a  welcome  beyond  the 
ordinary. 

Rand  McNally  & 
Company 

Chicago  New  York 


The  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  have 
just  issued  Webster’s  New  In¬ 
ternational  Dictionary,  based  on 
the  International  of  1890  and 
1900.  The  revision  has  been  so 
radical  and  complete  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  new  book.  The  work 
has  been  in  active  preparation 
for  many  years,  by  a  large  staff 
of  experts,  assisted  by  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  eminent  specialists, 
under  the  general  supervision  of 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  recent  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The 
number  of  words  and  phrases 
defined  has  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  mainly  from  the  fresh 
coinage  of  recent  years,  both  in 
popular  speech  and  in  the  va¬ 
rious  arts  and  sciences.  The  re¬ 
vival  of  early  English  studies  is 
recognized  by  such  an  inclusion 
of  obsolete  words  as  to  give  a 
key  to  English  literature  from 
its  earliest  period.  The  title- 
words  in  the  vocabulary  are 
more  than  doubled  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  old  International, 
now  exceeding  400,000.  The 
number  of  illustrations  is  in¬ 
creased  to  over  6,000.  The  book 
contains  more  than  2,700  pages. 
But  the  publishers  desire  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  quality  rather  than 
the  quantity  of  the  work,  calling 
attention  especially  to  the  thor¬ 
ough  scholarship  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  fullness  of  in¬ 
formation  under  important 
titles.  By  ingenious  methods  of 
typography  and  arrangement, 
the  increased  amount  of  matter 
is  contained  within  a  single  vol¬ 
ume,  not  perceptibly  larger  than 
its  nredecessor,  and  no  less  con¬ 
venient  for  the  hand  and  eye. 


< 'Cheerfulness'' 

There  is  a  little  maiden. 

Who  is  she?  Do  you  know? 
Who  always  has  a  welcome. 
Wherever  she  may  go. 

Her  face  is  like  the  Maytime, 
Her  voice  is  like  a  bird’s; 
The  sweetest  of  all  music 
Is  in  her  lightsome  words. 

Each  spot  she  makes  the 
brighter. 

As  if  she  were  the  sun; 

And  she  is  sought  and  cherished, 
And  loved  by  every  one. 

‘‘"’"I 

By  old  folks  and  by  children. 
By  lofty  and  by  low; 

Who  is  this  little  maiden? 

Does  anybody  know? 
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FRANK  DAMROSCH  •  Director 

Special  Course  for 
Supervisors  of  Music 
in  Public  Schools 

THOMAS  TAPPER  -  -  Principal 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  ENROLLMENT 
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majority  of  the 
public  schools  of 
the  United  States. 

Backed  by  a  half.century’s  repu¬ 
tation  and  success 

Carefully  designed  for 
each  grade  of  school  and 
college  work.  Perfectly 
made,  thoroughly  tested 
and  fully  guaranteed. 

At  All  Stationers 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 

PI  A  YQ  Dialogues,  Recitations,  Drills,  Speakers,  Mono- 
■  I  O  logues,  Operettas,  Musical  Pieces,  Finger  Plays, 
Motion  Songs,  Illustrated  Songs,  Pantomime  Songs,  Shadow 
Plays,  Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Special  Entertainments  for 
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Send  design  for  estimate.  Catalogue  free. 
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You  surely  must  have  met  her, 
You  certainly  can  guess; 
What  I  I  must  introduce  her, 
Her  name  is  Cheerfulness. 

— Marian  Douglass. 
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She  let  her  right  hand  know 
what  her  left  hand  did,  and  found 

that  HAND  SAPOLIO  is  as 

necessary  an  adjunct  to  the  toilet 

as  SAPOLIO'  is  to  housework. 
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Living  for  the  Children 


If  anyone  believes  that  idealism,  and  high 
purpose,  and  consecration  to  the  service  of  man¬ 
kind  are  disappearing  from  among  us,  let  him 
attend  teachers’  meetings  to  recover  his  faith 
in  the  future.  One  section  of  the  country  is 
much  like  another.  The  poorest  paid  teachers 
are  probably  to  be  found  in  the  South.  But 
there  are  thousands  of  them  north  of  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line  who  receive  scarcely  enough 
money  to  meet  the  barest  necessities  of  life. 

Last  month  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  the 
Teachers’  Association  of  Maine.  More  than  two 
thousand  were  in  attendance,  of  whom  the 
greater  number  were  teaching  in  one-room  rural 
schools.  The  state  is  notoriously  “thrifty”  as 
regards  the  remuneration  of  her  educational 
servants.  Yet  I  doubt  if  a  brighter,  more  en¬ 
thusiastic,  more  devoted  band  of  teachers  could 
be  gathered  together  anywhere.  And  they  were 
well-dressed,  too,  that  is,  they  were  becomingly 
attired,  quietly  and  in  excellent  taste.  What  is 
the  secret,  do  you  think?  It  is  just  this:  That 
those  teachers  represented  the  flower  of  woman¬ 
hood  in  the  State.  They  are  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  service.  The  education  of  children 
to  them  represents  the  most  precious  privilege 
one  can  ask  for  a  life  work. 

Pennsylvania  is  another  supra-frugal  State 
where  teachers’ .  salaries  are  concerned.  Yet 
that  has  not  prevented  some  of  the  best  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  State  from  entering  the 
school  service.  And  you  may  go  to  Iowa,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Ohio  or  any  other 
State  east  or  west,  north  or  south,  whether 
school  work  is  well  or  poorly  paid,  the  teachers 
are  embued  with  ideals  for  the  uplift  of  the 
people.  The  same  holds  true  in  Canada,  whose 
school  system  is  much  like  ours. 

A  community  which  is  remiss  in  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher’s  work  is  like  a  father  who 
is  contented  to  let  charitable  organizations  re¬ 
lieve  his  family  from  the  consequences  of  his 
penury  or  shiftlessness.  The  opinion  the  angels 
in  heaven  must  have  of  that  father  is  not  a  bit 
more  exalted  than  that  which  thoughtful  people 
will  hold  of  the  community  which  allows  the 


charity  of  its  teachers  to  carry  the  burden  of 
the  schools. 

The  teachers  are  a  living  testimony  to  the 
appreciation  of  children  as  the  most  valuable  as¬ 
set  of  civilization.  It  was  not  always  so.  Not 
so  many  centuries  since,  children  were  regarded 
as  the  personal  property  of  their  parents,  to  db 
with  as  they  chose.  Only  a  favored  few  were 
considered  worth  educating.  The  change  came 
with  the  Christ  Child.  A  new  idea  was  born: 
“Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.” 

Christmas  is  the  children’s  day.  It  is  the 
day  for  grown-ups  to  renew  their  faith  in  the 
future,  as  represented  by  the  joyous  throng  of 
children.  It  is  the  day  on  which  parents  and 
teachers  resolve  anew  that  as  far  as  in  them 
lies  happiness  shall  not  disappear  from  the 
earth.  It  is  the  day  on  which  they  pledge  each 
other :  “Come,  let  us  live  for  our  children.” 

Children’s  hands  and  hearts  are  the  gardens 
in  which  our  hopes  and  ideals  are  rooted  and 
grow  to  fruitage.  They  need  the  warm  sun¬ 
shine  of  joy,  that  joy  which  radiates  from  the 
great  sun  of  Love.  The  schoolrooms  shall  be. 
the  most  joyful,  the  merriest,  the  j oiliest  places 
anywhere.  Good  cheer  keeps  the  heart  buoyed 
up  with  hope,  and  gives  strength  for  the  work 
ahead.  That  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  every¬ 
thing  good  thrives  best. 

The  teachers  who  live  out  this  creed  in  their 
schoolrooms  are  sisters  and  brothers  of  the 
Great  Teacher,  whose  birthday  will  be  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  peoples  of  all  the  earth  in  the 
month  that  is  ahead  of  us.  They  know  they  can¬ 
not  afford  to  carry  their  troubles  into  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  their  pupils.  They  know  that  their 
friendly  smile  and  words  of  cheer  are  among 
the  best  things  they  can  give.  They  know  that 
when  they  become  cross  and  irritable  and  fault¬ 
finding,  discouraged  and  discouraging  they 
cease  to  be  fit  companions  of  the  young.  What¬ 
ever  the  outward  conditions  may  be,  the  genu¬ 
ine  teacher  remains  true  to  the  Christmas  spirit 
thruout  the  year :  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
peace  on  earth,  good-will  toward  men! 

OssiAN  Lang. 


Memory  Gems  for  December 

(Saturdays  and  Sundays  omitted.) 


DECEMBER  1 

Oh,  dear  December,  hurry  on, 

Oh,  please, — oh,  please,  come  quick; 

Bring  snow  so  white. 

Bring  fires  so  bright. 

And  bring  us  good  St.  Nick. 

DECEMBER  2 

A  funny  old  chap  is  December,  I  trow, 

A  merry  old  fellow  for  glee; 

He  paints  all  the  noses  a  beautiful  hue ; 

He  counts  all  our  fingers  and  pinches  them,  too ; 
Our  toes  he  gets  hold  of  thru  stocking  and  shoe. 
For  a  funny  old  fellow  is  he. 

DECEMBER  3 

Three  good  cheers  for  old  December! 

Month  of  Christmas  trees  and  toys ; 
Hanging  up  a  million  stockings 
For  a  million  girls  and  boys. 

DECEMBER  6 

From  far  and  near  the  children  come. 

And  joyful  carols  sing. 

And  hallow’d  thoughts  of  Christmas  time 
Their  happy  voices  bring. 

DECEMBER  7 

The  fairest  season  of  the  passing  year, 
The  merry,  merry  Christmas-time  is  here. 

DECEMBER  8 

Season  of  Christmas,  how  glad  is  thy  light ! 
Faces  at  Christmas  grow  cheerful  and  bright. 

DECEMBER  9 

Pop,  pop !  the  red  coals  make  them  pop ! 
The  little  ones  under,  the  big  on  top ; 
Against  the  lid  of  the  pan  they  hop ; 

We  merrily  pop  the  com! 

'  DECEMBER  10 

Loud  the  Christmas  bells  are  ringing. 

And  the  drifting  snow 
Lies  in  wreaths  of  pearly  whiteness 
O’er  the  world  below. 

DECEMBER  13 

'  Happy  hearts  and  smiling  faces, 

[  Welcome  in  the  gladsome  day. 
i  In  the  high  or  lowly  places, 

“Merry  Christmas,”  children  say. 

DECEMBER  14 

He  comes  in  the  night,  he  comes  in  the  night, 
He  softly,  silently  comes, 

While  the  little  brown  heads  on  the  pillow  so 
white 

Are  dreaming  of  bugles  and  drums. 


DECEMBER  15 

No  matter  how  gloomy  the  winter  may  be. 
There’s  sure  to  be  fruit  on  the  Christmas  Tree. 

DECEMBER  16 

Christmas  is  coming!  Christmas  is  near! 

Merry  the  song  we  sing. 

For  jolly  old  Santa  Claus  soon  will  be  here — 
Presents  for  all  he  will  bring. 

DECEMBER  17 

Wait  awhile  and  you  shall  see 
What  Santa  Claus  has  brought  to  me. 

DECEMBER  20 

How  he  chuckles  and  laughs,  and  fills  to  the 
brim. 

Each  soft  woolen  stocking  there  waiting  for 
him ! 

And  fancies  the  murmur,  or  shout  of  surprise, 
As  each  dainty  present  greets  wondering  eyes ! 

DECEMBER  21 

Christmas  bells  ring  again. 

Telling  joyful  news  to  men; 

Christmas  stories  are  retold, 

Christmas  tales  which  ne’er  grow  old. 

DECEMBER  22 

I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day 
Their  old  familiar  carols  play. 

And  wild  and  sweet. 

The  words  repeat 

Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men. 
DECEMBER  23 

Turn  the  corn  into  a  dish,  for  ’tis  done,  done, 
done. 

Then  pass  it  ’round  and  eat,  for  that’s  the  fun, 
fun,  fun. 

DECEMBER  24 

Secrets  big  and  secrets  small. 

On  the  eve  of  Christmas, 

Such  keen  ears  has  every  wall. 

That  we  whisper,  one  and  all. 

On  the  eve  of  Christmas. 

CHRISTMAS  DAY 

Christmas  morning,  and  broad  daylight! 
Who  do  you  think  was  here  last  night. 
Bundled  in  furs  from  top  to  toe? 

I  won’t  tell,  for  I  think  you  know. 

DECEMBER  27 

Merriest  day,  happiest  day. 

Joy-day  of  all  the  year, — 

Merriest  day,  happiest  day. 

Day  that  is  full  of  cheer. 
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DECEMBER  28 

Happy  thoughts  are  on  the  wing, 
Happy  faces  children  bring, 

Santa  Claus  is  king. 

DECEMBER  29 

Sing  a  song  of  sleigh-bells, 
Ringing  loud  and  clear, 

While  the  roguish  urchins 
Follow  in  the  rear. 


DECEMBER  30 

But  all  the  work  would  fail  and 
Cease,  without  the  children’s  love. 

DECEMBER  31 

One  rule  to  guide  us  in  our  life 
Is  always  good  and  true! 

’Tis  do  to  others  as  you  would 
That  they  should  do  to  you. 


A  Manual  Arts  Schedule 

By  Cheshire  Lowton  Boone,  Montclair  State  Normal  School,  New  Jersey 


December  Work 

The  first  two  or  three  months  of  drawing 
and  handwork  may  not  produce  many  results 
of  value  in  themselves,  but  this  is  a  time  of 
preparation.  Pupils  have  •  a  chance  to  settle 
down  to  the  work  of  their  respective  grades; 
they  learn  the  fundamentals  necessary  as  to 
representative  measurement,  construction,  etc., 
and  so  accumulate  a  little  new  knowledge  and 
review  the  old.  One  should  be  in  no  hurry  to 
“produce  results” ;  it  is  well  to  leave  something 
for  pupils  to  look  forward  to. 

Naturally  December  and  part  of  January  will 
be  devoted  to  a  rather  concentrated  study  of  the 
holiday  thought  with  its  attendant  customs  and 
pleasures.  The  teacher  should  prepare  for  this. , 
She  should  first  familiarize  herself  with  the 
Christmas  and  New  Year  stories  in  their  va¬ 
rious  aspects.  She  ought  to  prepare  herself  to 
tell  those  stories  well.  Every  room  should  have, 
on  the  wall  or  bulletin-board,  a  collection  of 
magazine  pictures,  etc.,  illustrating  the  holiday 
themes.  Children  will  gladly  bring  many  of 
these  pictures  and  books  of  interest  Such  co¬ 
operation  stimulates  a  real  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  in  addition  to  the  natural  enthusiasm  chil¬ 
dren  already  have  for  Christmas,  and  this  spirit 
is  of  great  value  in  teaching  drawing.  There  is 
one  caution.  All  the  pictures,  the  designs,  and 
the  handwork,  should  be  produced  by  the  pupils, 
with  no  more  than  the  ordinary  aid  a  real 
teacher  gives.  The  tendency  toward  show  and 
display  at  this  time  tempts  one  to  give  a  little 
more  help  and  try  to  make  things  and  do  things 
which  are  not  characteristic  work  in  a  given 
grade.  The  lessons  should  be  carefully  devised 
to  suit  the  age  and  ability  of  each  group  of  pu¬ 
pils,  not  to  make  a  show. 

Grade  I 

COLOR 

1.  Emphasize  at  this  time  those  colors  which 
are  of  immediate  interest — red  and  green.  Use 
these  colors,  with  others  if  desired,  in  pictures, 
choosing  for  the  subjects  themes  which  are  of 
immediate  interest. 

FORM  AND  PROPORTION 

1.  If  the  work  of  the  preceding  months  has 
been  well  done,  the  children  can  by  this  time 
draw  simple  things  with  more  or  less  confidence. 


Draw  more  characteristic  things  of  the  season, 
as  Christmas  tree,  toys,  sled,  fireplace,  candle. 

2.  Give  especial  attention  to  the  interior  of  a 
room  in  which  the  Christmas  tree  might  stand. 
Become  familiar  with  the  few  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture  necessary  here  and  in  the  dining-room, 
where  the  Christmas  dinner  will  be  held. 

3.  Learn  to  draw  the  Christmas  symbols,  as 
the  cross,  star,  triangle  and  circle.  These  may 
be  cut  from  colored  or  gilt  paper  and  used  for 
the  decoration  of  a  card  or  Christmas  box. 

DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

1.  Use  the  knowledge  of  how  to  draw  va¬ 
rious  things,  to  produce  complete  pictures ;  that 
is,  assemble  several  things  which  belong  to¬ 
gether  in  one  picture,  to  tell  the  story.  The  din¬ 
ing-room  contains  a  number  of  things,  each  one 
easy  to  draw.  The  fireplace  with  hanging  stock¬ 
ings,  a  chair,  things  on  the  mantel-shelf,  is  an¬ 
other  picture  group. 

2.  Make  some  very  simple  gift  for  the  tree  or 
to  present  to  a  friend.  This  may  be  a  calendar 
or  mounted  picture  or  a  folded  box  full  o 
candy.* 

Grade  II 

COLOR 

1.  Continue  the  work  of  the  prece 
months,  emphasizing  the  phase  of  color 
most  useful  at  this  particular  time.  Ur 
colors  of  the  Christmas  season  in  the  decf 
of  some  of  the  handwork. 

FORM  AND  PROPORTION 

1.  Draw  the  toys,  gifts  and  objects 
teresting  at  this  time,  increasing  i 
graphic  vocabulary  somewhat  beyont 
gested  for  Grade  I. 

2.  Model  some  of  the  simpler  th 

3.  Draw  houses  and  tree  trunk' 
large  limbs  (the  rest  of  the  tree  being  • 
picture).  This  study  of  outdoors  may  be  us 
to  advantage  in  making  the  proper  background 
for  outdoor  winter  pictures. 

4.  Practice  lettering  sufficiently  to  execute  a 
short  motto  or  greeting  for  a  Christmas  card. 

DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

1.  Illustrate,  subsequent  to  the  above  study 

See  Teachers  Magazine;  also  Manual  Training 
Magazine. 
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of  details,  incidents  of  the  season.  There  is 
much  more  to  the  Christmas  time  than  the  com¬ 
ing  of  St.  Nicholas.  All  the  amusements,  play 
and  occupations  of  winter,  in  fact,  begin  in  real 
earnest  about  Christmas  time,  and  the  attention 
of  the  class  should  not  be  allowed  to  rest  on 
Christmas  alone.  To  be  sure,  the  momentary 
enthusiasm  of  the  pupils  should  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  one  should  introduce  enough  of 
other  subject  matter  connected  with  winter  in 
general  to  make  possible  the  easy  resumption  of 
work  after  school  reopens  in  January. 

The  snow  man,  sliding,  the  winter  life  of  ani¬ 
mals  (the  rabbit),  shoveling  snow,  sleighing, 
etc.,  are  typical. 

2.  Construct  a  Christmas  box  which  requires 
careful  measurement.  The  box  should  be  deco¬ 
rated  with  an  appropriate  symbol,  drawn  or  cut 
from  paper.  A  number  of  these  boxes  may  be 
made  for  the  tree  in  the  room  or  school.  (See 
Teachers  Magazine,  June,  1908,  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  1908.) 

Grades  III  and  IV 

COLOR 

1.  Choose  for  drawing,  objects  of  decided 
color  and  of  varying  colors. 

2.  Apply  color,  with  crayon  or  brush,  to 
Christmas  designs  and  symbols,  as  cross,  star, 
etc. 

FORM  AND  PROPORTION 

1.  Pupils  should  add  to  their  drawing  vocabu¬ 
lary,  people,  animals,  and  vehicles. 

(a)  People  should  be  drawn  doing  typical  ac¬ 
tions,  as  trimming  the  Christmas  tree,  making  a 
fire,  hanging  the  Christmas  stocking,  sliding, 
shoveling  snow,  etc.  Previous  numbers  of  the 
Teachers  Magazine  suggest  how  to  do  this. 
Pictures  should  be  used  freely  and  the  children 
should  be  encouraged  in  their  effort  to  make  the 
figures  real,  rather  than  show  how  to  make 
legs  and  arms.  The  drawings  of  primary  chil¬ 
dren  can  never  be  anatomically  correct,  but 
their  pictures  may  as  wholes  be  very  emphatic 
and  true. 

(b)  Use  a  few  animals — those  which  will  be 
useful  for  illustrative  purposes,  as  the  rabbit, 
dog  and  horse;  also  one  or  two  vehicles  which 
are  familiar,  as  a  delivery  wagon,  sleigh,  etc. 
It  would  be  well  to  look  over  the  work  suggested 
for  the  preceding  months  to  make  sure  that  a 
sufficient  foundation  has  been  laid,  before  intro¬ 
ducing  many  people  or  animals. 

2.  Draw  trees  (only  the  trunk  and  large 
limbs),  houses,  fences,  etc.,  when  these  are 
needed  for  backgrounds. 

3.  Do  much  lettering,  choosing  some  Christ¬ 
mas  design  which  requires  it,  and  practice  for 
that. 

design  and  construction 

1.  Bring  the  work  in  measurement  up  to  its 
greatest  efficiency,  to  the  point  where  the  class 
as  a  class  can  use  the  ruler  with  precision.  For 
this  purpose  have  several  lessons  for  practice 
and  then  make  a  box  or  other  construction  on 


paper.  A  second  box  may  be  made  in  cover  pa¬ 
per  as  a  gift. 

2.  Illustrate  stories  and  incidents  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  using  a  good  deal  of  color,  and  some  black 
or  dark  gray,  to  give  the  picture  contrast. 
Every  object  in  the  picture  need  not  be  given 
its  real  color — only  important  ones:  the  rest 
may  be  gray  or  black. 

3.  Construct  a  gift,  as  box,  calendar,  card, 
invitation  to  the  school  exercises,  or  mounted 
picture. 

CONCLUSION 

The  secret  of  good  teaching  at  this  time  of 
the  year  is  to  make  it  as  sane  and  systematic  as 
during  the  other  months.  Now,  the  children 
have  boundless  enthusiasm  for  one  subject. 
This  intense  interest  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to 
good  drawing  and  one  must  use  the  greatest 
care  to  prevent  an  undirected  plunge  into  riot¬ 
ous  illustration  of  all  kinds  of  Christmas 
themes  without  regard  to  grade,  age,  or  ability. 
The  children  are  just  as  happy  if  their  work 
takes  a  simple  form,  and  they  emerge  on  Janu¬ 
ary  second  in  a  healthy,  sensible  frame  of  mind, 
ready  to  go  on. 


Simple  Christmas  Knickknacks 

By  Anna  J.  Linehan 

Dolls  may  be  cheaply  and  easily  dressed  in 
paper  for  the  Christmas  celebration. 

A  circle  with  a  hole  in  the  center  for  the  doll’s 
head  to  pass  thru  may  be  cut  from  thin  paper 
on  which  the  decoration  may  be  tiny  flowers, 
holly  or  any  appropriate  paper.  The  doll’s  arms 
should  pass  thru  small  openings  made  for  them. 
A  narrow  ribbon  sash  under  the  arms  will  fas¬ 
ten  the  dress  in  place.  (Page  127.) 

The  poinsettia  has  been  used  to  decorate  the 
book  cover,  since  this  flower,  so  popular  for 
Christmas  decoration,  is  effective  and  easily 
drawn.  (See  page  135.) 

When  made  of  red  crepe  paper  with  green 
centers  poinsettia  gives  a  decided  holiday  ap¬ 
pearance  to  a  room. 

The  design  for  calendar  may  consist  of  any 
little  view  the  pupil  shall  choose.  Bells  and 
holly  are  used  around  the  date,  but  the  teacher 
may  prefer  to  use  only  one  of  these  for  the 
design.  (Page  117.) 

For  the  surprise  post-card,  have  an  oblong  of 
stiff  paper,  5^  inches  by  1034  inches.  Divide 
the  long  sides  into  thirds,  making  divisions  of 
3%  inches.  Two  of  these  are  to  be  folded  or 
creased  firmly  thru  the  center  as  in  the  draw¬ 
ing.  The  cut,  as  indicated,  should  be  wide 
enough  to  let  the  section  having  the  tree  pass 
thru  it.  The  flaps  marked  x  should  be  pasted 
to  the  under  side  of  the  section  marked  x.  When 
folded  one  way  the  tree  is  out  of  sight,  on  the 
second  fold  it  passes  thru  the  cut,  and  stands 
on  the  card.  The  card  may  be  addressed  to 
whomever  the  child  may  choose.  Of  course,  the 
tree  is  to  be  done  in  green,  with  candles  and 
balls.  (See  page  122.) 


Month  by  Month  Plans 

By  Lleanor  M.  Jollie,  Rhode  Island 


Thru  the  Pine-Tree  Door 

There  is  a  charm  in  doing  unusual  things  in 
these  days  of  mystery,  when  Santa  is  abroad 
and  when  father  and  mother  are  whisking 
queer,  odd-shaped  bundles  out  of  sight,  and  hid¬ 
ing  them  in  unknown  places. 

All  of  the  world  is  gay  with  the  glitter  of  tin¬ 
sel,  and  gold,  and  color,  and  it  will  take  some¬ 
thing  very  interesting  in  school  life  to  compete 
with  those  absorbing  shop  windows  against 
which  the  snub  noses  of  our  small  pupils  are 
pressed  at  every  opportunity. 

Let  us  go  “Thru  the  Pine-Tree  Door,”  then, 
for  beyond  it  lies  that  land  of  enchantment 
which  only  the  children  know.  But  we  will  slip 
thru  with  them  and  before  we  know  it  we,  too, 
are  playing  at  things;  things  which  have  slept 
long  in  our  lives. 

What  a  beautiful  doorway  that  is,  that  hol¬ 
low  in  the  old  pine  tree !  It  is  dark  and  'myste¬ 
rious,  for  only  the  sighing  of  the  pine  branches 
is  heard,  as  the  wind  whispers  to  them  and  they 
sway  at  its  stories. 

There  is  a  queer  woody  smell  as  we  go  along 
the  underground  passage,  which  is  carpeted  so 
thickly  with  soft  pine  needles.  At  the  end  of 
the  passage  is  a  curtain  of  shimmering  green 
stuff,  with  patterns  of  leaves  on  it  in  sunshine 
and  shadows. 

We  pause  for  a  moment,  before  we  push  aside 
the  curtain,  and  listen  to  the  music  behind  us. 
It  is  beautiful,  that  music,  for  it  is  the  songs 
of  all  the  trees  combined  in  one  grand  sym¬ 
phony. 

We  wait  a  moment,  too,  to  ask,  “Where  shall 
we  go?”  The  children  understand  that,  if  you 
do  not,  for  this  is  a  play  they  have  had  before, 
and  one  that  never  grows  tiresome;  for  there 
are  always  new  things  to  see,  new  things  to  do 
beyond  that  wonderful  door. 

This  morning  w^e  are  going  to  the  Gardens  of 
Santa  Claus,  where  the  jolly  little  man  of  whom 
we  are  all  afraid,  but  whom  we  all  love,  will 
give  us  an  arithmetic  lesson. 

Now  arithmetic  lessons  may  be  dull  in  a 
schoolhouse,  but  in  the  Gardens  of  Santa  Claus 
they  are  great  fun;  just  see  if  they  are  not. 

^  If  you  don’t  believe  that  or  think  they  are 
silly  or  a  waste  of  time,  just  try  the  plan  of 
transporting  the  school  to  Santa  Claus  Land 
some  day.  The  children  will  know  the  way 
there. 

First  of  all  the  eyes  are  shut  and  the  heads 
bowed,  for  we  must  get  a  picture.  No  need  of 
the  teacher  describing  Santa,  for  he  is  an  old 
friend.  We  are  met  at  a  gate,  perhaps  of  build¬ 
ing  blocks,  on  which  are  the  words  “Welcome 
to  Santa  Claus  Land.”  There  are  other  mes¬ 
sages  on  that  gate,  too.  There  are  many  about 


good  children,  etc.  These  will  do  for  dictation 
work  and  spelling  later  in  the  day. 

But  I  didn’t  tell  about  who  met  us.  Several 
little  Gnomes  who  have  to  be  named  and  de¬ 
scribed  were  waiting  for  us  at  the  gate.  There 
were  Brownie  Moon  Face  and  Brownie  Tom 
Thumb,  and  Brownie  Nimble  Foot,  and  they 
took  us  to  Santa,  who  was  in  his  perfume  gar¬ 
den.  That  was  a  beautiful  place,  paved  with 
glass  blocks  of  different  colors,  with,  in  the 
middle  of  all,  a  fountain  throwing  perfume  into 
the  air.  The  garden  was  enclosed  by  a  hedge 
of  roses,  and  beyond  were  gardens  of  flowers, 
violets;  lilies,  sweet  peas,  and  dozens  of  others. 
Santa  was  watching  the  Gnomes  fill  cut-glass 
bottles  with  perfume. 

“Dear  me,”  said  Santa  to  us  after  he  had 
greeted  us,  “I  have  such  a  time  with  those 
Gnomes.  They  can’t  seem  to  understand  about 
pints,  quarts,  and  gallons  at  all.  Of  course  you 
do.*'  And  this  brought  us  to  the  arithmetic 
lesson  for  the  day,  which  was  to  be  on  those 
troublesome  things — gills,  pints,  quai  ls,  etc. 

Do  them?  Of  course,  we  could;  at  any  rate 
every  child  tried,  which  was  what  we  were  af¬ 
ter.  The  answers  didn’t  matter  so  much  after 
all.  It  was  getting  the  children  to  think  that 
we  were  after,  and  the  answer  came,  of  course. 

Brownie  Beady  Eyes  was  a  terrible  dunce! 
Why  he  couldn’t  tell  how  many  quarts  of  violet 
toilet-water  he  had  to  pour  out  to  fill  sixteen 
gill  bottles.  Think  of  that!  We  could  and  did. 

Neither  could  he  tell  how  much  rose-water  to 
distill  to  finish  filling  a  gallon  jar  that  already 
held  one  and  a  half  quarts. 

But  Brownie  Autumn  Leaf  could  think.  My, 
he  was  a  smart  little  fellow !  He  knew  that  if 
it  took  two  pounds  of  dried  sweet  pea  blossoms 
to  make  a  gallon  of  sweet-pea  perfume,  how 
many  it  would  take  to  make  a  quart.  That  was 
a  hard  one.  Yes,  indeed,  he  was  a  smart  fel¬ 
low.  He  was  packing  half-pint  bottles  of  Flor- 
ida-water  into  little  wheelbarrows.  Each  wheel¬ 
barrow  held  eight  bottles;  Santa  had  ordered 
four  gallons  of  Florida-water.  Why,  he  knew 
in  a  moment  how  many  wheelbarrows  he 
needed. 

“I  shall  make  Brownie  Autumn  Leaf  head 
perfume-Gnome  next  week,”  said  Santa  to  us 
later,  when  we  had  answered  all  kinds  of  ques¬ 
tions  about  gills,  pints,  etc.,  for  him. 

He  asked  us  the  nicest  questions  later.  “I 
like  girl  dolls,”  he  said  laughing,  “for  they  are 
made  of  sugar  and  spice  and  everything  nice. 
That  is  why  I  raise  more  girl  dolls  than  boy 
dolls,  for  the  boys  are  made  of  snakes  and  snails 
and  puppy-dog  tails,”  he  said  winking,  and  the 
girls  and  boys  knew  it  was  just  Santa’s  fun,  for 
boys  are  just  as  nice  as  girls,  aren’t  they? 

The  children  had  also  that  morning  a  little 
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geography  lesson,  altho  they  did  not  know  it, 
on  Japan.  Santa  told  us  thru  his  Japanese 
dolls  some  very  interesting  things  about  the 
queer  country  over  the  sea.  We  were  especially 
interested  in  his  account  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  silk  in  which  the  Japanese  dollies  were 
dressed. 

“By  the  way,”  said  Santa,  “Isn’t  there  a 
story  in  that  reader  of  yours  that  tells  all  about 
silkworms?  It  seems  to  me  that  I  saw  one 
the  last  time  I  looked  into  the  room  as  I  was 
riding  by,  to  see  who  kept  his  desk  in  nice 
order.” 

And  so  the  reading-lesson  took  on  a  new 
meaning  to  the  children. 

One  day  we  went  “Thru  the  Pine-Tree  Door” 
by  Santa’s  invitation  and  visited  the  doll  gar¬ 
den  again.  This  time  we  saw  the  European 
dolls,  and  they  told  us  how  Christmas  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  their  countries.  That  was  fun,  for 
some  of  the  girls  impersonated  the  dolls  and 
dressed  as  nearly  as  possible,  from  pictures, 
in  the  costumes  of  the  countries.  They  read 
little  clippings,  or  stories,  which  told  what  we 
wanted. 

One  day  we  learned  about  candy-making  and 


each  child  was  given  a  tiny  piece  of  Christmas 
candy  in  the  form  of  an  animal,  by  a  Gnome 
(boy  in  pointed  brown  cap).  The  candy  was 
given  with  the  understanding  that  each  child 
write  Santa  a  little  story  about  his  animal.  The 
candy  was  the  red-and-yellow  transparent 
candy  to  be  bought  at  Christmas  time,  and  fif¬ 
teen  cents’  worth  was  enough  for  the  whole 
school. 

Books  and  clippings  about  animals  were 
placed  around  the  room,  and  the  children  were 
allowed  to  read  these  when  their  other  work 
was  finished.  The  stories  were  unusually  good 
for  third-grade  children  to  have  written,  for 
writing  to  Santa,  even  tho  it  is  make-believe, 
is  a  good  incentive  to  careful  work. 

These  are  hints  of  some  of  the  things  to  be 
found  “Thru  the  Pine-Tree  Door.”  Not  too 
much  of  this  kind  of  work,  remember,  for  the 
shimmering  green  curtain  must  drop  when  the 
interest  has  reached  its  height. 

A  new  way  of  doing  old  things  is  what  we 
aimed  for,  and  a  trip  to  Santa’s  own  land  in 
fancy  thru  the  old  pine  tree,  which  we  called 
“Thru  the  Pine-Tree  Door,”  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  for  us. 


Making  Arithmetic  Real 

By  Harriet  Z..  Peet,  State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass. 


The  arithmetic  on  every  side  in  our  schools 
is  admittedly  unreal  to  the  children.  The  pupils 
learn  their  tables  and  do  their  problems  to 
please  their  teachers  as  a  necessary  evil  in  order, 
to  earn  promotion ;  or,  merely  as  a  dead  form  by 
which  to  while  away  time.  The  work,  even  of 
the  little  children,  lacks  interest,  spontaneity 
and  life.  This  is  owing  to  the  far-away  char¬ 
acter  with  which  they  endow  the  subject.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  an  important  problem  to  a 
teacher  how  to  awaken  the  children  from  their 
lethargy,  and  make  them  feel  they  are  learning 
something  of  vital  importance  and  of  real  value 
to  themselves  individually. 

In  olden  times  the  makers  of  text-books  tried 
to  solve  this  problem  with  amusing  results. 
They  attempted  to  make  the  work  entertaining. 

Some  problems  were  made  tragic.  “A  man 
had  seven  children ;  two  of  them  were  killed  by 
the  fall  of  a  tree;  how  many  had  he  left?”  “A 
person  was  17  years  of  age  29  years  since,  and 
suppose  he  will  be  drowned  23  years  hence: 
Pray  in  what  year  of  his  life  will  this  happen  ?” 
Some  were  made  romantic.  “A  man  overtak¬ 
ing  a  maid  driving  a  flock  of  geese,  said  to  her, 
‘How  do  you  do,  sweetheart?  Where  are  you 
going  with  these  100  geese?’  ‘No,  sir,’  said 
she,  ‘I  have  not  100;  but  if  I  had  as  many,  half 
as  many,  and  seven  geese  and  a  half,  I  should 
have  100.’  How  many  had  she?”  Others  were 
made  Biblical.  “If  the  posterity  of  Noah,  which 


consisted  of  6  persons  at  the  flood,  increased  so 
as  to  double  their  number  in  20  years,  how 
many  inhabitants  were  in  the  world  two  years 
before  the  death  of  Shem,  who  lived  502  years 
after  the  flood?”  (Ans.  201,  326,  586.) 

The  intention  of  the  old  arithmetic  may  have 
been  the  best,  but  the  results  seem  more  ludi¬ 
crous  than  instructive.  We  find  awkward  at¬ 
tempts  to  interest  the  children  nowadays.  The 
problems  are  not  so  grotesque,  but  they  are 
quite  as  far  away  from  the  native  interests  of 
the  children,  and  quite  as  unreal.  “If  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  earth  is  25,000  miles,  how 
far  will  the  moon  travel  in  going  around  it 
three  times?”  “If  I  spend  %,  and  He  dol¬ 
lars  how  much  will  I  spend  in  all?”  “At  the 
rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  pie  a  day,  how  many  pies 
will  a  man  eat  in  1  year?”  These  problems  are 
on  the  face  of  them  unreal.  They  either  deal 
with  things  that  never  happen,  or  the  problem 
is  stated  in  a  way  contrary  to  custom. 

The  problem  comes  to  us,  then,  as  to  our 
means  of  making  arithmetic  real  to  the  children. 
How  can  we  make  it  alive  to  the  pupils  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question  one  thing  is  evi¬ 
dent  :  The  work  must  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the 
old  arithmetic,  and  have  at  least  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  reality.  The  problems  must  either  be 
what  the  children  themselves  have  to  answer  in 
their  own  lives,  or  what  they  know  their  par¬ 
ents,  brothers  or  sisters  must  answer. 
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The  things  that  are  usually  directly  real  to  a 
child  are  his  own  activities  about  his  play  and 
his  tasks.  He  encounters  number  naturally  in 
scores  for  his  games,  in  making  change  when 
he  runs  errands,  in  computing  time,  ih  his  ob¬ 
servations  on  machinery,  in  paying  fares  in 
street  cars  and  in  other  common  activities. 
Those  things  which  are  real  to  him  because  as¬ 
sociated  with  what  grown-ups  do  are  such 
things  as  are  called  for  in  traveling  and  busi¬ 
ness.  Boys  like  to  play  at  sending  telegrams, 
buying  tickets,  working  out  a  timetable,  keep¬ 
ing  accounts,  making  imaginary  sales  and  foot¬ 
ing  bills.  These  things,  together  with  the  num¬ 
ber  that  arises  in  connection  with  the  industrial 
work  at  school,  form  the  usual  material  avail¬ 
able  for  problem-work  in  the  primary  school. 

If  the  material  used  in  the  problems  is  im¬ 
portant  in  making  arithmetic  real  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  the  manner  with  which  the  problems  are 
handled  is  equally  important.  The  one  great 
reality  in  childhood  is  play.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
serious  business  of  every  child.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  if  the  children  are  to  take  their 
work  seriously,  the  game  spirit  must  govern  it. 

A  healthy,  joyous  spirit  makes  the  children 
alive  in  their  work.  Another  thing  which  helps 
the  children  to  make  the  arithmetic  part  of 
themselves  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  we 
take  an  interest  in  those  things  which  we  our¬ 
selves  originate  and  for  which  we  feel  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  making  of  original  problems  helps 
si^ificantly  in  making  the  arithmetic  real.  A 
child  carries  his  work  in  his  own  mind ;  grocer’s 
window,  his  own  home,  suggest  problems  to 
him.  His  arithmetic  is  no  longer  confined  to 
the  four  walls  of  his  schoolroom. 

Data  similar  to  the  following  may  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  practical  problems.  The  data  are 
written  at  the  board  and  the  teacher  gives  a 
few  problems  by  way  of  starting  the  children. 
The  children  then  make  up  problems  which  they 
ask  the  class. 

Desk : 

Length,  21  inches. 

Width,  13  inches. 

Window-box : 

Length,  32  inches. 

Width,  12  inches. 

Depth,  8  inches. 

Bookcase: 

Length,  31  inches. 

Width,  9  inches. 

Height,  24  inches. 

Table: 

Length,  60  inches. 

TYPES  OF  PROBLEMS 

What  are  the  length  and  width  of  the  desk 
together  ? 

How  much  longer  is  your  desk  than  it  is 
wide? 

How  much  longer  is  the  window-box  than 
your  desk? 

How  long  are  the  table  and  the  window-box 
together  ? 


PRICE-LIST  FROM  A  TOY  SHOP 

Toy  Pianos  . $ .  25 

Large  Dolls  . 80 

Small  Dolls . 25 

Four-bladed  knives  . . 50 

One-bladed  knives  . 25 

Sets  of  Dishes . 45 

Puzzles  . 30 

TYPES  OF  PROBLEMS 

How  much  is  the  cost  of  a  small  doll  and  a 
set  of  dishes? 

How  much  more  does  the  toy  piano  cost  than 
the  large  doll? 

If  I  had  a  dollar  bill  and  bought  a  bladed 
knife,  and  a  puzzle,  how  much  change  should 
I  receive?  ' 

SALESMAN’S  CHECKS  FROM  THE  GROCER 
(Use  actual  grocer’s  checks.) 


Monday 

Tuesday 

3  loaves  of  bread 

.15 

2  gal.  oil 

.22 

2  doz.  eggs 

.96 

1  pk.  soda 

.05 

3  qt.  peas 

.39 

1  doz,  cookies 

.10 

2  cans  of  soup 

.20 

2  lbs.  butter 

.80 

1  lb.  of  dates 

.10 

^  doz.  cooking  eggs 

.15 

TYPES  OF  PROBLEMS 


What  was  the  amount  of  Monday’s  bill? 
What  change  should  have  been  received  from 
a  two-dollar  bill? 

How  much  was  the  bread  a  loaf? 

How  much  were  peas  a  quart? 

What  was  the  amount  of  Tuesday’s  bill? 
How  much  more  was  Monday’s  bill  than 
Tuesday’s  ? 

How  much  were  the  two  bills  together? 

{To  he  continued  next  month.) 


Design  for  Calendar 

Calendars  are  an  ever-welcome  Christmas  gift. 


A  School  Tree 

By  Alice  Ormes  Allen,  Vermont 


A  school  Christmas  tree,  not  FOR  the  children 
but  BY  the  children,  contains  latent  possibilities 
of  exceeding  happiness  for  a  roomful  of  little 
folks. 

Giving  is  such  a  rare  joy  to  many  a  child, 
and  Christmas  giving  has  a  special  halo  of  mys¬ 
tery  and  delight  all  its  own. 

Tell  the  children  this  year  that  you  will  let 
them  help  prepare  a  tree  for  the  big  folks — 
mothers,  fathers,  grandpas,  aunts,  or  any  one 
they  choose  to  invite; — that  they  are  to  make 
the  gifts  and  the  decorations  for  it  and  that  it 
is  to  be  a  secret  and  a  surprise. 

So  many  children  view  Christmas  from  the 
one  standpoint  of  the  recipient.  This  will  give 
them  a  new  and  wholesome  perspective  of  that 
wonderful  day. 

A  month  is  none  too  long  for  the  preparation, 
five  weeks  better  yet,  for  the  gifts  and  decora¬ 
tions,  and  the  invitations,  too,  will  afford  sub¬ 


ject  matter  for  painting,  cutting  and  writing 
lessons  for  many  a  day,  and  even  the  most  con¬ 
scientious  devotee  of  school  routine  may  feel 
that  she  is  not  neglecting  the  solid  essentials 
for  holiday  fol-de-rol. 

A  few  sheets  of  red  and  white  bristol-board, 
some  left-overs  of  pretty  wall-paper  (probably 
each  child  could  contribute  something  toward 
this),  a  ball  of  red  cord  and  one  of  green,  a 
skein  each  of  scarlet  and  green  worsted,  some 
large  sheets  of  manila  paper  and  a  ten-cent 
bolt  of  narrow  ribbon  will  furnish  material  for 
the  gifts  and  decorations  described  in  these 
paragraphs. 

For  decorations  the  children  can  cut  out  col¬ 
ored  balls,  make  chains  from  strips  of  paper 
134  X  6  inches,  either  cut  from  the  wall-paper 
or  from  white  paper  decorated  like  Fig.  3. 
Candles,  Japanese  lanterns,  sticks  of  candy  and 
fruit  will  help  to  beautify  the  tree  and  can  be 
easily  made  by  the  smaller  children.  The  can¬ 
dles,  candy  and  fruit  should  be  painted  on  stiff 
paper.  The  Japanese  lanterns  m^y  be  made  of 
crepe  paper,  cut  in  oblongs  3  x  10  inches.  Lap 
and  paste  the  ends  to  form  a  cylinder  and  pull 
the  crepe  carefully  at  the  middle  of  the  cyl¬ 
inder  to  obtain  the  bulge.  Lanterns  like  Fig. 
17  are  made  of  stiff  white  paper  decorated  with 
some  large,  bright-colored  pattern  such  as 
pumpkins,  oranges  or  apples.  Before  pasting 
pleat  the  paper  fan-wise.  Wall-paper  is  espe¬ 
cially  pretty  for  this  purpose. 


Fig.  II.— Soldier’s  Hat 


Fig.  I. — Hair  Receiver 


Fig.  III. 
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Fig.  X. — Wall  Pocket 
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Many  other  pretty  devices  for  trimming  the 
tree  will  suggest  themselves.  Squash  and  sun¬ 
flower  seeds,  cranberries  and  large  beads  are  all 
pretty  for  chains,  and  the  stringing  of  them 
may  afford  many  a  half-hour’s  busy  work  for 
eager  fingers. 

Fig.  1  is  a  hair-receiver  made  from  a  square 
of  stiff  paper  and  laced  with  scarlet  and  green 
cord  or  worsted. 

The  soldier’s  hat  pattern  is  as  “old  as  the 
hills,”  but  the  children  will  none  the  less  enjoy 
making  it  and  sticking  in  a  feather.  Real  ones 
are  best,  if  they  may  be  had ;  if  not,  make  a  tis¬ 
sue-paper  fringe  or  a  worsted  tassel  and  fasten 
to  a  toothpick  to  stick  in  the  cap. 

By  taking  hold  of  the  soldier  cap  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  front  and  back  and  pulling  outward 
a  double  square  with  a  border  is  obtained. 
Turn  down  one  of  the  corners  and  you  have  a 
wall-pocket  like  Fig.  5.  Made  of  wall-paper 
these  will  require  no  further  decoration  than 
the  cord  or  ribbon  to  hang  them  by. 

Figs.  4  and  6  are  book-marks.  For  the  pansy 
one  let  the  children  have  a  preparatory  draw¬ 
ing  lesson  at  the  board.  If  they  begin  with  the 
lower  petal,  then  draw  the  side  ones;  it  will 
not  be  hard  to  finish  the  flower  and  they  will 
soon  be  able  to  draw  quite  a  respectable  pansy 
without  help.  The  lower  petal  should  be  cut 
out  part  way  and  also  the  body  of  the  butterfly, 
to  catch  over  the  leaf  where  it  is  inserted  in  a 
book.  Fig.  13  is  the  butterfly  folded  for  a  cut¬ 
ting  lesson. 

The  little  sled  is  made  of  red  bristol-board,  or 


in  the  absence  of  that  use  stiff  white  paper  and 
have  the  children  paint  them.  For  a  pattern 
cut  an  oblong  2  x  4^  and  fold  len^hwise. 
Cut  out  according  to  Fig.  15.  Trace  around 
this  on  the  bristol-board,  cut  out,  let  each  child 
print  on  one  of  the  runners  the  name  of  the 
child  to  whom  they  wish  to  give  the  sled,  fold 
back  the  runners  and  tie  in  the  cord. 

The  circular  fan  (Fig.  9)  and  the  fluted  one 
(Fig.  11)  both  call  for  more  pretty  wall-paper 
with  the  little  children  tho  they  afford  scope 
for  any  range  of  artistic  ability  in  the  older 
ones.  The  teacher  would  probably  have  to  lend 
a  helping-hand  when  it  came  to  drawing  the 
ribs  in  fan  No.  9. 

Fig.  10  is  a  postal-card  wall-pocket  laced 
with  cord  and  adorned  with  an  applique  of  real 
postal-cards;  a  couple  of  used  ones  answer  the 
purpose. 

When  the  gifts  and  the  decorations  are  all 
completed  and  laid  away  in  the  joyous  big  Pan¬ 
dora  box,  take  the  children,  if  such  a  thing  be 
possible,  the  woods  neighborly  and  the  weather 
kindly,  and  let  them  choose  themselves  their 
own  little  velvet  fir  or  sparkling  spruce. 

What  a  wonderful  tree  that  will  be !  and  with 
what  eager  painstaking  each  bubbling  little  lad 
and  lassie  will  prepare  the  invitation  to  the 
unveiling. 

When  you  are  getting  the  tree  gather  also  a 
boxful  of  tiny  spruce  cones  to  tie  with  green 
or  scarlet  to  the  cards  of  invitation. 

Sprigs  of  spruce  or  fir  or  any  Christmas  ever¬ 
green,  thrust  thru  one  corner  of  the  card,  are 
also  effective,  or  the  older  children  can  make  a 
conventionalized  pine-cone  invitation  like  Fig. 
19,  done  in  black  and  white  or  painted  in  dark 
and  light  brown. 

To  some  the  school  tree  may  seem  or  be  im¬ 
possible,  and  there  are  indeed  simpler  ways  of 
diverting  the  children  from  the  selfish  idea  of 
Christmas. 

I  once  canvassed  a  second  grade  for  defini¬ 
tions  of  that  day  and  the  common  formula  was, 
“A  day  when  folks  give  you  things.” 

I  did  not  have  the  time  or  strength  that  par¬ 
ticular  year  to  evolve  a  tangible  Christmas  tree. 
Each  child  had  made  two  gifts  to  take  home  to 
someone,  presumably  father  and  mother,  one 


Fig.  XIII. — Butterfly 
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being  a  masculine  present  and  the  other  a  fem¬ 
inine  one. 

Evidently  the  gifts  had  not  entirely  per¬ 
formed  their  mission.  The  frank  barbarism  of 
the  children  pained  me  and  I  tried  a  crude  ex¬ 
pedient  to  inoculate  them  with  a  little  more  of 
the  real  Christmas  spirit. 

There  was  a  box  of  highly  assertive  colored 
crayons  in  the  school  cupboard,  and  with  the 
bilious  greens  I  sketched  a  prosperous-looking 
Christmas  tree.  I  told  the  children  they  could 
decorate  the  tree  first  and  afterwards  we  would 
put  on  it  whatever  they  chose  for  anyone  they 
wished. 

It  took  a  whole  stick  of  chalk  to  put  the  can¬ 
dles  in  place  and  plenty  of  white  to  make  the 
popcorn  wreaths.  Colored  balls  and  gaudy 
chains  followed  in  the  wake  of  my  splashing 
crayon  with  many  a  half-suppressed  inspiring 
exclamation  from  my  uncritical  audience,  and 
when  I  called  for  gifts  to  adorn  that  marvelous 
tree  the  children  were  bubbling  over  with  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion. 

A  book  for  Cousin  John,  a  top  for  Willie,  a 
rattle  for  the  baby,'  glasses  for  grandma,  shoes 
for  father,  a  new  shawl  for  mother — ^what  pa¬ 
thetic  secrets  some  of  the  bids  disclosed,  and 
how  childish  eyes  shone  and  little  hearts  beat 
to  the  good  tune  of  brotherly  love  as  my  truly 
wonderful  tree  progressed  in  its  crowning ! 

This  was  years  ago,  and  it  was  all  a  game 
of  the  imagination,  kindly  imagination,  too,  for 
my  blatant  tree  and  its  daring  impressionistic 
decorations  would  have  fairly  paled  under  the 
keen  eye  of  criticism — but  I  like  to  think,  as  I 


Fig.  XVII. 

hope  and  believe,  that  that  gift 
tree  cast  some  seed  of  future 
growth  in  those  little  hearts  and 
that  perhaps,  because  of  it,  there 
have  been  more  real  gifts  at 
Christmas-time  than  there  might  otherwise 
have  been. 


Fig.  XVI. 


However  that  may  be  my  little 
schoolmarm,  do  all  you  can,  in  every 
way  you  can,  to  infect  your  wide-eyed 
young  apostles  with  the  desire  and 
joy  of  giving  at  this  blessed  Christ¬ 
mas-time. 

Fig.  XVIII. ,  representing  a  paper  lan¬ 
tern  for  decorating  the  Christmas  tree,  will 


be  found  on  page  134. 


Fig.  XV. — Pattern  for  Sled 


Preparing  for  Christmas 


We  had  such  a  happy  time  at  school  during 
the  Christmas  season  last  year  that  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  it,  and  thank  Teachers  Maga¬ 
zine  for  suggestions  which  helped  us. 

Our  principal  language  work  for  the  month 
was  letter-writing.  The  third-  and  fourth- 
grade  pupils  wrote  letters  to  Santa  Claus  tell¬ 
ing  him  what  they  wanted  for  Christmas.  In 
January  I  let  them  write  and  thank  him  for 
what  he  brought.  I  told  them  about  some  of 
the  Christmas  customs  in  Norway,  and  let  them 
play  they  were  there,  and  write  to  some  one  at 
home  to  tell  what  they  expected  to  do  Christmas. 

All  the  children  wrote  Christmas  letters  to 
their  former  teacher,  and  with  them  I  sent  a 
postal-card  picture  of  the  school. 

But  I  believe  we  got  the_  most  Christmas 
spirit  thru  our  contribution  to  the  Santa  Claus 
fund.  One  of  the  Omaha  papers  told  about  a 
Santa  Claus  Association  formed  to  have  Santa 
visit  homes  where  he  might  not  go.  The 
children  were  enthusiastic  when  I  suggested 
helping. 


There  are  only  sixteen  pupils  in  the  school, 
but  our  collection  amounted  to  two  dollars  and 
five  cents.  With  it  we  sent  a  letter  from  each 
of  the  children,  and  they  did  their  best. 

I  had  been  bothered  by  the  older  boys  teasing 
one  little  fellow  who  had  no  brothers  and  did 
not  know  how  to  play  with  other  boys.  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  since  we  were  trying  to  make  chil¬ 
dren  in  Omaha  happy,  it  would  not  be  a  bad 
idea  to  try  to  see  what  a  good  time  we  could  give 
each  other.  At  noon  I  asked  the  older  boys  to 
see  if  they  couldn’t  help  Peter  play  with  the 
others.  The  next  day  when  I  was  in  the  school- 
house  I  heard  the  boy  who  had  teased  most  say, 
“Oh,  Pete  knows  how  to  play  with  boys  now. 
He  isn’t  afraid  any  more.” 

As  invitations  to  our  Christmas  program  we 
made  bells  like  those  in  the  Teachers  Maga¬ 
zine  for  December,  1907.  As  part  of  our  paint¬ 
ing  for  the  month  had  been  holly,  we  painted  a 
little  sprig  above  the  writing  on  each  bell. 

Each  of  the  pupils,  large  and  small,  made  a 
fireplace  match-scratcher  like  those  in  one  of 
the  Teachers  Magazines.  I  could  not  get  the 
little  calendars,  so  they  painted  a  tiny  landscape 
for  the  picture  above  the  mantel. 

Nebraska.  Belle  Glover. 
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Primary  E^ntertainment  for  December 

By  Bertha  E.  Bush,  Iowa 


Santa  Claus’s  Visit  of  Investigation 

Characters. — Santa  Claus;  father;  mother;  four  chil¬ 
dren,  Carl,  Clair,  Bessie,  and  Margaret. 

A  room  with  the  father  and  mother  seated,  the  father 
reading  a  newspaper  and  the  mother  knitting  or  sewing. 

Father  (looking  up  from  his  paper). — 
Mother,  just  listen  to  this!  (Reads  head-lines.) 
No  Santa  Claus  this  year!  The  good  saint  dis¬ 
couraged!  Has  been  informed  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  misuse  and  quarrel  over  the  presents  he 
brings !  Decides  not  to  fill  stockings  any  more ! 

Mother. — Mercy,  mercy!  What  will  the  chil¬ 
dren  do?  I  wish  he  could  see  what  good  use 
our  children  have  made  of  his  Christmas  toys. 
They  have  had  lots  of  fun  with  them  and  made 
ever  so  many  other  children  happy  with  them, 
and  the  toys  are  not  used  up  yet.  Here  they 
come  now,  singing  about  Santa  Claus. 

Enter  children,  singing.  Tune:  “Maryland,  my 
Maryland.”  (See  melody  on  page  141.) 

Oh,  some  one’s  coming  Christmas  Eve; 

Santa  Claus,  ’tis  Santa  Claus. 

Oh,  some  one’s  planning  gifts  to  leave; 

Santa  Claus,  ’tis  Santa  Claus. 

Our  stockings  then  we’ll  hang  just  so,* 

And  happily  to  bed  we’ll  go. 

And  in  the  night  he’ll  come,  we  know, 

Santa  Claus,  dear  Santa  Claus. 

Mother  (Aside  to  father). — Poor  children! 
How  disappointed  they  will  be! 

Father  (Aside  to  mother). — I  hate  to  tell 
them.  (A  knock  is  heard  at  the  door.)  Well, 
I  won’t  have  to  just  now,  for  there  is  some  com¬ 
pany  coming.  (To  children.)  Children,  some 
one  is  knocking.  One  of  you  may  open  the 
door. 

The  children  run  to  the  door.  The  smallest  child 
gets  there  first  and  throws  it  open.  Enter  Santa  Claus 
without  his  pack. 

Children. — Oh,  oh,  oh!  It’s  Santa  Claus! 
(They  clap  their  hands  and  dance  around  him 
in  glee.)  Dear  Santa  Claus,  we  are  so  glad 
to  see  you !  We  have  wanted  to  thank  you  all 
the  year  for  the  nice  presents  you  brought  us 
last  Christmas. 

One  takes  his  coat,  another  his  cap;  a  third  brings 
forward  the  best  chair  for  him;  the  fourth  gets  a  foot¬ 
stool.  The  father  and  mother  meanwhile  have  risen 
and  are  shaking  hands  with  Santa  Claus. 

Santa  Claus. — Well,  well,  well!  So  you  are 
glad  to  see  me!  You  won’t  be  so  glad  when 

♦Make  motion  of  hanging  up  stockings. 


you  know  why  I  came.  Ah  (glancing  at  the 
paper),  you  have  read  it,  I  see!  Yes,  it’s  true, 
i  am  discouraged.  Some  imps  from  the  Land 
of  Despondency  have  been  telling  me  that  it 
doesn’t  pay  to  bring  around  Christmas  presents 
in  these  days.  They  say  that  the  children  quar¬ 
rel  over  them,  and  break  them  up  and  destroy 
them  in  no  time,  and  would  be  better  off  with¬ 
out  them.  I  came  on  a  visit  of  investigation,, 
to  see  whether  it  was  true.  Carl,  I  gave  you  a. 
sled  last  Christmas.  What  did  you  do  with  it? 

Carl. — Oh,  we  boys  had  a  dandy  time  with  it 
all  winter.  Every  Saturday  I  took  it  to  the 
coasting  hill,  and  ever  so  many  boys  and  girls; 
went  down  on  it.  And  other  days  Clair  and 
Bessie  and  Margaret  and  I  played  with  it  at 
home.  And  every  school  day  I  hauled  little^ 
lame  Willie  Johnson  to  school  on  it  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  back  again  at  night.  I  was  so  glad  that 
he  didn’t  have  to  walk  there  on  his  crutches. 

Santa  Claus. — Hm!  You  certainly  seem  to 
have  made  good  use  of  the  sled.  Margaret,  I 
gave  you  a  book.  What  did  you  do  with  it? 

Margaret. — Oh,  it  was  a  splendid  book !  All 
the  girls  and  boys  said  so.  I  lent  it  to  almost 
every  one  of  them  to  read.  And  when  Jenny’s 
eyes  hurt  her  so  that  she  couldn’t  use  them,  I 
read  it  to  her  aloud,  and  she  said  that  she  en¬ 
joyed  it  so  much  that  she  forgot  all  about  the 
pain.  It’s  rather  worn  and  some  of  the  leaves 
are  loose,  but  we  have  kept  it  as  nice  as  we 
could. 

Santa  Claus. — That’s  all  right.  I’d  rather 
have  it  worn  out  by  good  use  than  kept  looking 
like  new  on  a  shelf.  Bessie,  what  did  you  do 
with  your  doll? 

Bessie. — Oh,  I  had  such  fun  playing  with 
her  with  the  other  girls !  They  all  liked  to  put 
her  to  sleep,  because  she  could  shut  her  eyes. 
And  I  learned  how  to  sew  and  make  dresses  for 
her,  and  I  showed  the  other  girls  how  to  make 
dresses  for  their  dolls.  Oh,  we  did  have  such 
good  times  sewing  together. 

Santa  Claus. — Is  she  broken  yet? 

Bessie. — Well,  the  Jacobs  baby  did  let  her 
drop  and  broke  one  of  her  legs  off,  when  I  gave 
her  to  him  to  stop  him  from  crying ;  but  I  make 
her  dresses  long  and  no  one  would  notice  it. 

Santa  Claus. — Well,  I  shouldn’t  mind  having 
it  broken  that  way.  C!lair,  what  have  you  done 
with  your  drum? 

Clair. — Oh,  I  took  it  to  school  and  teacher 
asked  me  to  beat  it  every  day  for  the  boys  and 
girls  to  march  in  by.  It’s  a  little  battered,  but 
it  makes  as  good  a  sound  as  ever,  and  teacher 
says  it’s  been  a  splendid  help. 

Santa  Claus. — Well,  I  think  you  have  used 
your  presents  very  well  indeed,  and  have  taken 
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good  care  of  them,  too.  I  didn’t  want  them  put 
away  in  a  drawer  and  kept  nice  because  they 
were  never  used.  Those  imps  from  the  Land 
of  Despondency  were  wrong.  It  does  pay  to 
bring  Christmas  presents  to  the  children  of 
to-day. 

The  Children  (Gathering  around  him  and 
speaking  in  concert,  or  each  giving  a  few 
lines) : 

We  thank  you,  dear  old  Santa  Claus, 

For  all  the  gifts  you  brought. 

We’ve  tried  to  keep  them  nicely 
And  do*  just  what  we  ought. 

We’ve  tried  to  be  unselfish 
And  make  our  gifts  do  good 

By  making  others  happy 
In  every  place  we  could. 

And  if  some  gifts  you  leave  again 
Within  our  stockings  here, 

We  think  we  can  do  more  with  them. 

For  we’re  bigger  than  last  year. 

Santa  Claus  (Wiping  his  eyes). — Well,  well, 
well!  You  are  welcome,  children,  I  am  sure. 
I  love  to  bring  you  Christmas  gifts.  (Rising.) 
But  I  can’t  stay  any  longer  now.  I  must  go 
right  away  and  get  things  ready  for  my  trip 
around  the  world.  Good-bye  for  now. 


1909 


I’ll  come  back 
With  my  pack. 

He  takes  his  departure  and  the  rest  escort  him  to 
the  door. 


Pattern  for  Noah’s  Ark.  Fold  on  straight  lines,  and  paste  four  lower  pieces  for  floor.  Also  flap  on  end. 


Supplementary  Reading  for  the  Primary  Grades 


The  Eylves,  the  Shoemaker,  and  the 

Christmas  Presents 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  shoemaker  who  worked  hard,  and  was 
very  honest.  Still  he  could  not  earn  enough  to  live  upon.  At  last  all  he 
had  in  the  world  was  gone,  except  just  leather  enough  to  make  a  pair  of 
shoes. 

In  the  evening  he  cut  out  the  leather,  planning  to  get  up  early  the 
next  morning  to  work.  His  conscience  was  clear  and  his  heart  light,  so 
he  went  peaceably  to  bed  and  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  he  sat  down  to  his  work,  but  what  did  he  see  ? 
The  shoes  were  already  made.  There  they  were  on  his  work-bench.  ; 

The  man  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  He  took  up  the  shoes  to  look 
at  them  more  closely.  There  was  not  a  poor  stitch  in  them ;  they  were 
finely  made.  ^ 

That  day  a  customer  came,  and  the  shoes  pleased  him  so  well  that  he 
paid  a  higher  price  than  usual  for  them.  With  the  money  the  shoemaker 
bought  leather  for  two  pairs  more.  - 

In  the  evening  he  cut  out  the  shoes,  and  went  to  bed  early  so  that  he 
might  start  to  work  early  the  next  day.  But  when  he  got  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  work  was  done. 

Very  soon  customers  came  who  paid  him  well  for  the  shoes.  With 
the  money  the  shoemaker  bought  leather  for  four  pairs  more. 

Again  he  cut  out  the  work  over  nighty  and  again  he  found  it  finished 
in  the  morning. 

So  it  went  on  for  some  time.  What  he  made  ready  in  the  evening 
was  always  done  by  morning,  and  the  good  man  soon  became  well  off 
again. 

One  evening^ at  Christmas  time,  as  the  shoemaker  and  his  wife  were 

sitting  by  the  fire  talking,  he  said  to  her,  ‘  T  should  like  to  sit  up  and  watch 
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to-night,  to  see  who  it  is  that  comes  and  does  my  work.”  The  wife  liked 
the  idea.  So  they  left  a  light  burning,  and  hid  in  the  corner  behind  a  cur¬ 
tain.  Then  they  watched  what  should  happen. 

At  midnight,  in  came  two  little  naked  dwarfs.  They  sat  down  upon 
the  shoemaker’s  bench  and  took  up  the  work  that  was  cut  out.  They 
began  to  stitch  and  rap  and  tap  away  so  fast  that  the  shoemaker  could 
not  take  his  eyes  oiF  for  a  moment. 

On  they  went  till  the  task  was  done,  and  the  shoes  ready  for  use  upon 
the  table.  Then  they  ran  away  as  quickly  as  they  had  come. 

The  next  day  the  wife  said  to  the  shoemaker,  “These  little  folks  have 
made  us  rich.  We  ought  to  be  thankful  to  them,  and  do  something 
for  them  in  return.  I  am  sorry  to  see  them  go  about  as  they  do.  They 
have  nothing  to  wear  to  keep  off  the  cold.  I  would  like  to  make  each  of 
them  a  shirt,  a  coat,  a  vest  and  a  pair  of  trousers.  Will  you  not  make 
each  of  them  a  little  pair  of  shoes?” 

The  thought  pleased  the  shoemaker  very  much.  One  evening,  when 
all  the  things  were  ready,  they  laid  them  on  the  table  instead  of  work. 
Then  they  went  and  hid  to  watch  what  the  elves  would  do. 

At  about  midnight  the  elves  came  in  and  started  to  sit  down  to  their 
work  as  usual.  When  they  saw  the  clothes  lying  there  for  them,  they 
laughed  and  were  very  much  pleased.  They  dressed  themselves  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  danced  out  of  the  door  over  the  green. 

The  shoemaker  never  saw  the  elves  again  ;  but  everything  went  well 
with  him  from  that  time,  as  long  as  he  lived. 


Pattern  of  Dress  for  the  Christmas  Doll.  (See  page  114.) 
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Christ -mas!  ^  Up  and  down  we  go,  ®Pass-ing  to  and  fro.  We®  wish  you  all  a  mer-ry  Christ-mas  I 


II.  (7)  Every  one  we  meet 

With  happy  smile  we  greet: 

We  wish  them  all  a  merry  Christmas! 

To  every  girl  and  boy, 

Lots  of  fun  and  joy: 

We  wish  them  all  a  merry  Christmas! 

III.  (8) All  away  from  home, 

Wher(9)ever  they  may  roam: 

We  (10)  wish  them  all  a  merry  Christmas! 

(11)  Kindly  words  we  send 

To  (12)  many  an  absent  friend: 

We  (13)  wish  them  all  a  merry  Christmas! 

IV.  To  (14)  every  one  and  all 

May  (15)  happiness  befall: 

We  (16)  wish  you  all  a  merry  Christmas! 

(17)  May  the  season  bring 

(18)  Many  a  wished-for  thing: 

We  (19)  wish  you  all  a  merry  Christmas! 

DIRECTIONS 


2  )  d  \ 


12  12 


Two  rows  of  twelve  girls,  in  groups  of  three,  hand  in 
hand,  facing  each  other. 

First  Verse 

(1)  Group  1  take  three  steps  forward,  beginning 
with  left  foot.  Bow. 

(2)  Group  1  take  three,  steps  backward,  beginning 
with  right  foot. 

(3)  By  joining  hands  with  opposite  groups,  make 
rings  of  6,  and  dance  around  to  opposite  places. 


(4)  Group  1  repeat  1.  (5)  Group  1  repeat  2. 

(6)  Back  in  rings,  as  in  3,  to  places. 

Chorus. — Tune  sung  twice  to  “Tra,  la,  la,  la.” 


Groups  1  and  2  A  start  dancing  along,  hand-in-hand, 
and  follow  diagram. 

When  group  A  gets  into  new  position  all  move  up, 
so  that  B  is  in  position  to  begin  next  chorus. 

Second  Verse 

(7)  Same  as  in  verse  1,  with  group  2.  — Chorus. 

Third  Verse 

(8)  Same  as  1. 

(9)  Same  as  2. 

(10)  Each  group  of  3  join  right  hands  in  center 
and  go  around.  (No  crossing  to  opposite  places.) 

(11)  Same  as  1  with  group  2. 

(12)  Same  as  2  with  group  2. 

(13)  Same  as  10.  — Chorus. 

Fourth  Verse 

(14)  Join  hands,  right  down,  each  side.  All  advance 

as  in  1.  (15)  All  retire,  as  in  2. 

(16)  Groups  A,  B,  C  and  D  each  join  six  right  hands 
in  center,  and  go  round  to  opposite  places. 

(17)  Same  as  in  14.  ((18)  Same  as  in  15. 

(19)  As  in  (16).  Back  to  places.  —Chorus. 


Busy  Work  with  a  Purpose 

Department  Conducted  by  !Lleanor  G.  Leary  and  Agnes  Quish 


Matching  Words 
(First  Year.) 

Aim. — A  matching  game,  whereby  the  child 
teaches  himself  the  sight  words  by  means  of  the 
pictures  and  the  cut-up  words.  He  also  trans¬ 
poses  from  script  to  print. 

Teacher^s  Work. — Prepare  the  following  pic¬ 
tures  and  words.  Arrange  as  the  model  sug¬ 
gests,  and  cut  on  the  lines  so  that  each  picture 
is  detached  and  each  word  is  cut  into  a  separate 
slip.  By  hektographing  the  pictures  and  words 
on  a  large  sheet  of  oak  tag,  and  letting  the  chil¬ 
dren  cut  up  into  slips,  the  preparation  of  the 
work  becomes  much  easier  and  each  child  has 
prepared  his  own  envelope  full. 

Child’s  Work. — The  child  places  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  his  desk  the  pictures  in  any  order  which 
he  may  choose. 

(Illustration  of  sheep,  cow,  rabbit,  horse, 
Pi^-) 

From  the  slips  of  words  he  must  select  the 
printed  word  corresponding  to  the  word  at  the 
bottom  of  the  picture.  He  continues  this  way 
until  every  printed  word  has  been  placed  in  its 
proper  position. 


At  the  top  of  the  picture  he  may  place  the 
written  words  in  rows  similar  to  the  printed 
ones. 

This  exercise  is  particularly  valuable  during 
the  first  year  of  the  child’s  school  life.  He  ac¬ 
tually  teaches  himself  the  words  because  he 
knows  the  picture.  He  is  obliged  to  look  at  the 
word  represented  by  the  picture,  and  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  look  thru  the  list  of  words  to  find  the 
correct  one  to  place  beneath  the  picture. 

Eye,  hand  and  mind  are  employed  in  this 
work  in  an  enjoyable  way.  Concentration  of 
attention  to  words  is  obtained  .in  a  way  that  al¬ 
lows  of  no  half-hearted  work,  for  the  child  is 
busily  employed  in  doing  something  which  to 
him  is  a  pleasure. 

It  is  a  safe  guide  to  teach  many  of  the  new 
words  in  this  way.  By  making  about  ten  sets 
of  envelopes,  each  containing  ten  different  sets 
of  pictures  and  words,  the  teacher  provides  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  teaching  of  about  one  hundred 
w'ords.  Later  on,  the  child  may  be  told  to  ar¬ 
range  the  columns  of  words,  both  print  and 
script,  side  by  side  without  the  use  of  the 
pictures. 

This,  of  course,  can  only  be  done  after  the 
words  have  been  learned  as  sight  words. 
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Note. — As  a  suggestion  let  the  teacher  ar¬ 
range  the  sets  of  words  to  include  words  and 
pictures  illustrating  the  following: 

Family  Things  Things  Flowers  Fowls 

mother  house  desk  rose  turkey 

father  stove  books  daisy  rooster 

brother  table  chairs  buttercup  duck 

sister  chair  pictures  goldenrod  chicken 
baby  lamp  pencil  pansy  goose 

etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

This  list  should  include  the  words  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  child’s  reading-books  later 
on.  This  seat  work  would  serve  as  a  means 
for  teaching  the  child  before  the  reading  les¬ 
son  comes. 

Reading,  Memorizing 

(Second  Year.) 

SANTA  HELPERS 
(Reading.) 

The  fairies  and  brownies,  on  last  Christmas- 
tide, 

Decided  to  open  their  hearts  very  wide. 

And  spend  extra  time,  thruout  the  whole  year, 
In  helping  their  grandfather — Santa  Claus 
dear. 

“  Our  fingers  are  nimble.  We’ll  quickly  make 
toys 

Enough  to  supply  all  the  girls  and  the  boys 
And  Santa  may  watch  us  to  see  if  it’s  right. 

So  all  will  be  ready  before  Christmas  night.” 

Then  bravely  they  all  went  to  work  with  a  will. 
And  soon  all  was  quiet  in  workshop  and  mill; 
For  old  Santa  said,  “Enough,  and  well  done. 
We’ve  toys  enough  now  to  make  all  kinds  of 
fun.” 

We  thank  you,  old  Santa,  and  your  helpers,  too. 
For  all  of  the  many  kind  things  that  you  do; 
And  should  you  need  mdre  help  in  making  your 
toys. 

Just  call  on  your  small  friends,  the  girls  and  the 
boys. 

— Nora  Boylan. 

Teacher* s  Work. — Method:  On  large  bak- 
tag  sheets  the  poem  is  printed.  Duplicate  cop¬ 
ies  are  then  obtained  by  means  of  the  hekto- 
graph.  One  copy  should  be  furnished  each  boy 
and  girl  in  the  group. 

These  hektographed  copies  are  then  given  to 
the  children  and  studied  during  the  reading 
lesson. 

Unfamiliar  words  are  developed  and  taught 
as  sight  words  or  phonetic  words. 

The  poem  later  is  used  as  the  material  for 
memory  work. 

The  teacher  prints  the  poem  in  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  place  upon  the  blackboard. 


The  children  cut  up  the  hektographed  cop¬ 
ies  that  have  served  for  the  previous  reading 
lessons  into  the  separate  lines  and  place  each 
complete  poem  in  an  envelope  or  box. 

Child’s  Work. —  (a)  By  using  the  blackboard 
model  the  child  constructs  the  poem  from  the 
cut-up  lines  in  the  envelope. 

(b)  As  a  memory  test  the  child  arranges  the 
lines,  without  the  teacher’s  model.  As  the  lines 
are  rhyming  lines  the  work  is  comparatively 
easy  for  the  child. 

Testing  for  Known  Words 

(First  and  Second  Years.) 

Aim. — To  test  for  known  words  and  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  child  to  increase  his  read¬ 
ing  vocabulary. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Cut  from  a  reader  (pref¬ 
erably  from  a  reader  at  least  half  a  grade  below 
the  class  text-book)  certain  pages.  Paste  these 
pages  upon  stiff  paper  or  cardboard  to  ensure 
ease  in  handling.  Place  a  generous  share  in 
each  envelope  and  pass  out  to  the  children. 

Child’s  Work. —  (a)  After  directions  the  child 
places  in  a  column  all  the  words  he  knows,  (b) 
In  a  second  column  he  places  the  words  he  does 
not  know.  The  first  five  words  in  this  unknown 
column  may  be  taught  to  the  boy  later  by  a 
next  higher  grade  child. 

Arranging  Words  in  Sentences 

(First  and  Second  Years.) 

Aim. — To  test  for  known  words  and  to  ar¬ 
range  in  sentences  these  words. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Get  from  any  source 
“story-books”  for  children.  Ask  the  children 
to  bring  to  school  their  worn-out  books.  Many 
publishers  place  upon  the  market  story-books 
for  a  very  small  price.  It  is  better  to  use  these 
books  rather  than  the  class  text-books,  for  the 
print  is  usually  large,  hence  they  can  be  cut  up 
into  larger  slips  and  more  easily  handled. 

The  books  are  to  be  cut  up  into  separate 
words  either  by.  the  teacher,  or  by  the  children 
of  a  higher  group.  It  is  best  to  place  words  of 
one  story  in  an  envelope  and  label  this  envelope 
with  the  title  of  the  story.  By  doing  this  the 
envelopes  can  be  used  by  the  children  many 
days  and  no  child  will  be  forced  to  get  the  same 
story  more  than  once. 

Child’s  Work. — The  child  is  told  to  build  on 
his  desk  the  story  that  he  wishes  to  make. 

Here  the  work  may  be  a  connected  story  or 
simply  complete,  unconnected  sentences. 

Recognition  of  Words 

(First  Year.) 

Teacher’s  Work. — Get  from  the  printer  lists 
of  printed  words  to  be  taught  to  the  children. 
If  this  is  not  possible,  cut  up  pages  from  the 
readers  that  have  become  worn  out.  Write  a 
list  of  these  printed  words  in  your  best  hand¬ 
writing  as  they  serve  later  as  a  model  for  the 
child’s  own  handwriting. 

Run  off  this  list  of  words  on  the  hektograph 
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to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  for  the  class. 
This  hektographed  list  may  then  be  cut  up  by 
the  children  into  the  single  words.  In  an  envel¬ 
ope  or  small  box  put  the  printed  cut-up  words 
and  the  script  words  and  give  to  the  children. 

Child’s  Work. — The  children  are  told  to  place 
in  a  column  on  their  desks  the  printed  words 
and  at  the  side  of  each  one  place  the  script  word 
corresponding  to  it. 


horse 

horse 

little 

little] 

babyj 

babyj 

see 

see 

Phonic  Drill 

(Second  and  Third  Years.) 

Aim. — Phonic  drill  and  to  increase  the  read¬ 
ing  vocabulary  by  means  of  a  game. 

Teacher’s  Work. — On  a  large  sheet  of  stiff 
cardboard  12  inches  by  10  inches  draw  squares 
2  by  2  inches.  In  each  square  draw  a  picture 
which  illustrates  the  phonogram  desired  for  a 
certain  list  of  words. 

The  above  is  then  hektographed  and  enough 
copies  are  run  off  to  enable  each  child  working 
to  have  one.  A  second  hektographed  sheet  is 
taken,  which  contains  the  lists  of  phonograms 


whose  endings  are*  suggested  by  pictures  in  the 
squares. 

(Illustration  of  pan,  jar,  etc.,  in  squares.) 

The  list  of  phonograms  may  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words ;  they  are  to  be  cut  up  into  sepa¬ 
rate  words  to  be  later  arranged  in  their  proper 
places  by  the  children : 


pan 

jar  hat 

pail 

glass 

fan 

bar  bat 

fail 

mass 

ran 

car  cat 

rail 

pass 

man 

far  that 

mail 

grass 

than 

mar  mat 

hail 

brass 

can 

star  Hat 

gail 

lass 

Dan 

tar  slat 

tail 

tan 

pat 

nail 

rat 

slate 

nest 

tree 

bean 

Kate 

best 

free 

lean 

late 

rest 

agree 

clean 

date 

chest 

bee 

wean 

mate 

vest 

three 

dean 

fate 

rest 

glee 

glean 

gate 

quest 

knee 

grate 

test 

flee 

rate 


west 

jest 


T 


pan 


jar 


hat 


\NWj 

glass 


a 


slate 


nest 


tree 


bean 


sled 


sneep 


table 


swin^ 


pm 


knife 


kite 


fish 


ball 


300k 


spooN 


stove 


drum 


gun 


brush 


boat 


ooor 

DflO 


school 
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sled 

sheep 

table 

swing 

pin 

red 

weep 

able 

bring 

win 

bed 

peep 

cable 

wing 

fin 

wed 

deep 

sable 

ring 

bin 

fed 

keep 

stable 

cling 

gin 

Ned 

steep 

unable 

fling 

thin 

led 

creep 

gable 

sting 

kin 

bled 

fable 

thing 

pin 

fled 

knife 

kite 

fish 

ball 

wife 

white 

wish 

call 

life 

bite 

dish 

fall 

fife 

mite 

swish 

gall 

rife 

site 

childish 

stall 

strife  boyish  wall 


English  small 

Irish  squall 

Spanish  mall 


top 

book 

clock 

spoon 

stove 

hop 

look 

lock 

soon 

rove 

chop 

shook 

cock 

coon 

grove 

drop 

took 

stock 

moon 

drove 

crop 

crook 

hock 

cocoon 

hove 

flop 

brook 

mock 

boon 

cove 

oil 

drum 

duck  gun 

brush 

boat 

coil 

rum 

struck  run 

rush 

float 

boil 

gum 

luck  fun 

crush 

goat 

foil 

chum 

pluck  stun 

L  mush 

coat 

recoil 

suck 

slush 

bloat 

soil 

cluck 

moat 

Child's  Work. — The  child  receives  a  copy  of 
the  picture  intact,  and  an  envelope  containing 
the  cut-up  words.  His  work  is  to  put  into  the 
square  containing  the  picture  and  phonograms 
all  words  containing  a  common  phonic  element. 

Aim. — Change  from  print  to  script  in  easy 
sentences. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Select  certain  easy  reader- 
words  and  arrange  them  in  a  ladder  effect.  The 
words  are  to  be  arranged  in  sentences  which 
later  may  serve  as  the  spelling  words  of  the 
group.  The  following  sentences  were  selected 
from  “The  Child  World  Primer,”  (A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.),  page  14. 

Teacher’s  chart  is  to  be  hung  before  the  class. 

Hektographed  copies  of  sentences  are  made. 
These  must  include  the  print  and  script  words. 
The  large  hektographed  sheet  is  then  cut  up 
into  separate  words  and  these  are  placed  in  the 
envelope. 

Hang  before  the  class  the  exact  sentences  that 
you  wish  reproduced. 


Child’s  Work. —  (a)  From  the  envelope  the 
child  arranges  on  the  outside  of  his  desk  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  teacher’s  chart  which  hung  before 
him  as  he  worked. 

(b)  For  the  writing  lesson  the  child  may  be 
required  to  write  any  single  word  a  number  of 
times  on  a  paper. 

(c)  When  sufficient  progress  has  been  made 
in  writing  the  group  may  be  required  to  write 
the  entire  sentence  while  the  model  sentence  is 
before  it. 

(d)  The  printed  sentence  may  be  hung  be¬ 
fore  the  group  and  the  children  may  be  told  to 
write  the  sentence  upon  their  papers. 

(e)  By  combining  the  words  into  new  sen¬ 
tences  the  children  may  be  encouraged  to 
greater  efforts  along  original  sentence  structure 
as,  I  can  spin  my  top. 

I  can  hear  my  top  hum. 

This  top  can  hum. 

I  can  hear  the  top  hum,  etc. 


To  Teach  the  Alphabet 

This  work  should  be  taken  up  only  after  the 
sound  names  have  been  learned. 

Teacher’s  Work. — On  a  wire  above  the  black¬ 
board  the  letters  in  proper  sequence  should  be 
strung. 

Child’s  Work. —  (a)  From  the  box  of  letters 
that  were  used  in  a  previous  exercise  let  the 
children  arrange  the  letters  to  correspond  with 
those  on  the  wire  frame. 

(b)  After  this  work  has  been  done  by  the 
children  several  times,  tell  them  to  arrange  the 
letters  as  they  should  appear  in  the  alphabet. 
During  this  test  do  not  exhibit  the  letters  on  the 
wire. 

(c)  Give  a  page  to  each  child  and  let  him 
number  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  they  are 
found  in  words;  as — 

3  4  1  3 

The  bird  has  a  nest  I  can  see  it. 
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(d)  Select  a  word  from  the  printed  )  an 

page  beginning  with  “a” ;  )  apple 

Select  a  word  from  the  printed  )  be 
page  beginning  with  “b”;  ]  bird 

Select  a  word  from  the  printed  ]  could 
page  beginning  with  “c”  ;  j  can 
Select  a  word  from  the  printed  ]  does 
page  beginning  with  “d”;  f  day 

This  is  continued  until  the  alphabet  has  been 
completed. 

(e)  Let  some  children  bring  their  story¬ 
books  containing  the  alphabet  in  rhyme.  Write 
this  upon  the  board  and  let  the  children  build  it 
with  their  letters. 


alarm  found  i 

rust| 

cheat 

charm  pound  crust 

mea 

farm  sound  |  Ijustj  feat 

h  arm 

bound 

[must 

heat] 

ch]  arm 

aground 

[trj 

ust 

repeat 

al 

arm]  mound]  |b]|ust|  | defeat 

r  loundl  r  ust  cheat 


Phonics 

(Second  and  Third  Years.) 

Aim. — Phonics. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Perception  cards  are  made 
by  writing  on  large  rectangular  pieces  of  oak 
tag  with  a  paint  brush  and  black  ink.  These 
cards  should  contain  sight  words  whose  end¬ 
ings  may  be  used  to  build  up  lists  of  words  pho¬ 
netically. 


arm] 


|ROUND  j 


TRUST  I 


EAT 


The  cards  above  are  used  one  at  a  time  in 
order  to  allow  the  child  to  form  a  good  visual 
image  of  the  ending,  which  is  to  be  underscored 
in  colored  chalk. 

The  teacher  develops  and  drills  on  the  words 
containing  the  common  phonetic  element  “arm” 
for  the  first  day’s  work.  Then  the  remaining 
cards  are  used  and  the  lists  are  developed  day 
by  day. 

After  the  children  have  been  thoroly  drilled 
in  the  lists  they  are  given  envelopes  containing 
cut-up  slips  of  the  same  words  that  have  been 
taken  off  on  a  hektograph. 

Child’s  Work. —  (a)  From  the  list  hung  on 
the  board  as  a  guide,  the  children  look  thru  the 
hektographed  slips  of  words  and  place  them  on 
their  desk  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  on 
the  blackboard.  In  order  to  do  this  correctly 
the  child  must  look  at  the  phonetic  ending  of 
the  word,  compare  it  with  the  word  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  which  he  already  knows,  and  whisper 
the  initial  sound  thus,  saying  each  word  before 
he  places  it  on  his  desk  in  the  proper  column. 

(b)  When  the  child  has  done  this  work  sev¬ 
eral  times  he  may  be  required  to  build  up  the 
lists  from  memory,  choosing  any  order  he  may 
desire. 

(c)  By  receiving  the  words  in  two  parts,  the 
initial  sounds  and  the  phonetic  ending,  he  may 
be  required  to  form  the  words  and  arrange 
them  in  lists.  The  work  completed  by  the  child 
may  look  like  this : 


armj  |  round 

trust 

eat 

|harm 

ground  bust 

beat 
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8 


15  115 


8!  or  |9X8  =  . 


16—9^ 


One  side 


Other  side 


One  side 


Other  side 


+  0  = 

• 

¥ 

+  •  = 

8 

+  2  = 

¥ 

¥ 

+  = 

10 

+2  = 

• 

3 

+  3  = 

+  •  = 

5 

5" 

= 

• 

• 

A  Sprig  of  Mistletoe 

Memorizing  Combinations 

(Second  and  Third  Years.) 

Aim. — To  give  drill  in  memorizing  the  arith¬ 
metic  combination  taught.  This  exercise  is  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  in  enabling  the  child  to  work 
with  those  combinations  found  difficult  to  mem¬ 
orize. 

Speed  and  accuracy  are  to  be  developed. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Prepare  the  following 
cards,  which  can  be  made  from  the  backs  of 
pads  or  old  cardboard  cut  into  rectangles  4  by  5 
inches.  On  both  sides  of  the  cards  a  combina¬ 
tion  may  be  written ;  as : 


About  twenty  of  these  cards  are  tied  together 
and  given  to  a  pupil.  After  the  cards  are  pre¬ 
pared  they  afford  material  for  many  lessons,  if 
the  distribution  is  planned  so  that  one  child 
does  not  get  the  same  package  each  day. 

Child’s  Work. —  (a)  For  the  work  of  one  pe¬ 
riod  the  child  may  form  the  combinations  sup¬ 
plying  the  missing  number  from  the  envelopes 
of  numbers  that  had  been  prepared  for  previous 
work. 

(b)  The  child  may  write  the  number  stories 
on  a  paper,  supplying  the  missing  numbers  to 
complete  the  combinations. 

In  order  that  a  renetition  of  the  combinations 
may  be  avoided,  and  to  insure  all  possible  com¬ 
binations  being  used,  have  the  cards  placed  in 
packages  as  follows : 

All  combinations  from  1  to  10  are  to  be  used, 
but  not  placed  on  the  same  cards,  in  order  that 
the  work  may  insure  thought  on  the  child’s 
part. 


7 

10 

9 

6 

7 

7 


1 

2 

2 

3 

2 


X  5 
X3 

X2 


10  = 


9 

6 


=  ■7 


Aim  to  get  the  other  combinations  from  10  to 
20  in  the  same  way,  etc. 

Eleanor  G.  Leary. 
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Booklet  or  Christmas  Card. 


Santa  Claus  and  the  Mouse 

One  Christmas  Eve,  when  Santa  Claus 
Came  to  a  certain  house. 

To  fill  the  children’s  stockings  there. 

He  found  a  little  mouse. 

And  then  he  filled  the  stockings  up 
Before  the  mouse  could  wink — 

From  toe  to  top,  from  top  to  toe. 

There  wasn’t  left  a  chink. 

“Now,  they  won’t  hold  another  thing,” 

Said  Santa  Claus,  with  pride. 

A  twinkle  came  in  mouse’s  eyes. 

But  humbly  he  replied: 

“It’s  not  polite  to  contradict — 

Your  pardon  I  implore — 

But  in  the  fullest  stocking  there 
I  could  put  one  thing  more.” 

The  mousie  chuckled  to  himself. 

And  then  he  softly  stole 

Right  to  the  stocking’s  crowded  toe 
And  gnawed  a  little  hole. 

“Now,  if  you  please,  good  Santa  Claus, 

I’ve  put  in  one  thing  more; 

For  you  will  own  that  little  hole 
Was  not  in  there  before.” 

— From  “In  the  Child’s  World,”  by  Emelie  Poulsson. 

Used  by  special  permission. 

Memory  Reading,  Spelling  and  Phonics 

(First  and  Second  Year) 

After  the  poem  has  been  taught  and  memo¬ 
rized  by  the  class,  it  is  printed  on  stiff  card¬ 
board  and  hektographed.  It  is  then  cut  up  into 
separate  lines  and  placed  in  envelopes.  Using 
these  separate  lines,  the  child  builds  up  the 
poem  from  memory.  When  all  the  children  in 
the  group  have  completed  their  work  the  teacher 
places  the  poem  in  a  conspicuous  place  and  the 
children  correct  errors  in  their  arrangement. 

Reading 

On  a  large  sheet  of  oak  tag  print  the  follow¬ 
ing  reading  lesson  based  on  the  poem: 


“This  stocking  is  full,”  said  Santa  Claus. 

“I  can  not  put  another  thing  in  it: 

“I  can  put  something  in  that  stocking,” 
said  a  little  mouse. 

“Let  me  see  you  do  it,”  said  Santa  Claus. 

The  mouse  began  to  nibble  at  the  toe. 

“See,”  said  he,  “1  have  put  a  hole  in  it.” 

During  the  reading  lesson,  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  words  mouse;  another; 
let;  full;  put;  yes;  you;  said. 

After  the  reading  lesson,  envelopes  contain¬ 
ing  the  lesson  cut  up  into  separate  words  are 
given  to  the  children.  The  children  then  return 
to  their  seats  and  with  the  reading  chart  as  a 
model  build  up  the  lesson,  using  the  slips  from 
their  envelopes.  This  exercise  provides  good 
drill  in  sentence  structure. 


Book  Cover  for  Christmas  Story. 
See  page  114,  “Christmas  Knicknacks.” 


Phonics  and  Word  Building 

’  In  the  above  lessons  the  children  have  learned 
as  sight  words  let ;  another ;  mouse ;  full.  These 
words  can  now  be  used  as  the  starting  point  for 
the  teaching  of  new  words. 

On  a  large  oak-tag  sheet  draw,  roughly,  a 
large  stocking  and  arrange  on  it  a  chart  some¬ 
what  after  the  model  shown  on  page  136. 

The  children  are  supplied  with  boxes  of  let¬ 
ters.  With  these  they  are  to  supply  the  missing 
letters  and  complete  all  the  words  indicated  on 
the  chart. 

Spelling 

In  this  exercise  the  arrangement  of  the  let- 
.  ters  in  the  word  is  the  aim  of  the  lesson.  Hek- 
tograph  the  reading  lessons.  Have  a  copy  for 
each  child  working  in  the  group. 
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“This  stocking  is  f-  — d  Santa  Claus. 
“I  cannot  p —  an — er  thing  in  it:” 

“1  can  p —  something  in  th —  stocking,  ’  ’ 
s — d  a  little  m — se. 

“E--  me  see  y--  do  it,”  s — d  Santa 
Claus. 

The  m —  began  to  nibble  at  the  t-  - . 
“See,”  s- -d  he,  “I  have  p- -  a  hole  in  it.  ” 

The  child  writes  in  the  missing  letters,  in  the 
spaces  left  for  them  on  the  hektographed  sheet. 


Give  each  child  an  envelope  containing  words 
on  cut-up  slips,  whch  when  put  in  their  proper 
places  in  the  chart,  will  make  the  letter  given 
in  the  illustration. 

Later  these  envelopes  may  be  used  without 
the  chart  to  test  his  knowledge  of  the  form. 


'  In  the  first  lesson  he  uses  the  reading  chart 
as  a  guide.  Later  he  does  the  work  without  the 
aid  of  the  chart. 

Letter  Writing 

(Third  and  Fourth  Year.) 

The  aim  of  the  lesson  is  to  teach  the  child  the 
correct  form  for  a  friendly  letter  without  trou¬ 
bling  him  with  the  difficulties  of  spelling  and 
composition. 

Preparation. — In  oral  lessons  given  pre¬ 
viously,  talk  about  letters  and  show  the  children 
good  models. 

With  teacher  and  children  working  together, 
have  letters  written  on  the  blackboard. 

Give  each  child  a  hektographed  copy  of  a 
blank  letter  form  arranged  like  the  illustration. 

Give  each  child  an  envelope  containing  words 
on  cut-up  slips,  which  when  put  in  their  nroper 
places  in  the  chart,  will  make  the  letter  given 
in  the  illustration. 


7^ 

^ oSjzx::.  2:3, 


(2^ 


.--(do 
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26  2728  2^  3B31 


Blackboard  Calendar  Designed  by  Wood  McLean. 
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A  Christmas  Tree  Game 


Draw  a  Christmas  tree  on  a  large  chart. 
Print  the  phonograms  and  the  initial  letters  on 
the  packages.  Using  their  boxes  of  letters,  the 


the  packages. 

Numbers  might  be  written  on  the  packages 
and  the  tree  used  for  a  number  game. 

Agnes  E.  Quish 


Manual  Occupations 

PAPER  TEARING  AND  CUTTING 
Making  the  Christmas  Tree. 

Pass  out  to  children  scissors,  paste,  green 
paper,  brightly  colored  papers  and  a  large  sheet 
of  white  paper  for  the  background. 

Drawing;  Tear  the  green  paper  for  trees 
and  paste  on  white  paper.  Put  popcorn,  ap¬ 
ples,  drum,  doll,  oranges,  candles,  etc.,  on  the 
tree  by  pasting. 

Construction — Candy  Box. — Teacher  should 
draw  a  diagram  with  the  measurements  shown 
on  each  line,  as  follows : 


Pass  out  material,  heavy  oak  tag,  scissors, 
and  mucilage.  (The  best  paste  is  made  by  boil¬ 
ing  two  parts  water  and  adding  one  part  flour 
that  has  been  mixed  with  cold  water.)  Let  the 
children  cut  according  to  measurements :  Seven 
inches  long,  three  inches  wide;  allow  one-half¬ 
inch  laps. 


Diagram  of  Candy  Box 


Flowers  can  be  cut  from  wall-paper  and 
pasted  on  the  top  of  the  box. 


Making  Arithmetic  Real 

{Continued  from  page  116.) 
Commutation  Tickets 


Local  data  should  be  used. 

Salem  to  Boston  Wellesley  to  Boston 

Single  fare,  $.30  Single  fare  $.30 

50-ride  tickets  11.00  12  rides  1.75 

10-ride  tickets  2.90  25  rides  3.44 

TYPICAL  PROBLEMS 


How  much  is  saved  on  a  single  ride  by  buy¬ 
ing  a  10-ride  ticket  from  Salem  to  Boston  ? 

How  much  is  saved  on  each  ride  by  buying 
a  50-ride  ticket? 

How  much  is  saved  on  12  rides  from  Welles¬ 
ley  to  Boston  by  buying  a  12-ride  ticket  instead 
of  paying  single  fare? 

How  much  is  saved  on  two  25-ride  tickets? 

How  much  more  does  a  ride  between  Salem 
and  Boston  cost  than  between  Wellesley  and 
Boston  when  a  10-ride  ticket  is  bought  to  Salem 
and  a  12-ride  ticket  to  Wellesley? 


RAILWAY  TIME  TABLE 


Boston  to 

Leave  Boston: 

8  A.  M. 

10  A.  M. 

12  Noon 

I. 25  P.  M. 

3.00  P.  M. 

II. 30  P.  M. 


New  York 

Arrive  at  New  York: 
1.45  P.  M. 

3.00  P.  M. 

5.36  P.  M. 

8.50  P.  M. 

8.30  P.  M. 

6.25  A.M. 


TYPICAL  PROBLEMS 

How  long  does  the  12  o’clock  train  take  to 
reach  New  York? 

Which  train  takes  the  least  time? 

Which  of  these  trains  takes  the  longest  time? 
How  much  time  is  saved  by  taking  the  10 
o’clock  train  instead  of  the  1:25? 


Willie’s  Dream 

A  Dramatization  in  Three  Acts 

By  IL.  Fern  Hague,  New  York 


Act  I.  Sitting-room — Christmas  Eve. 

Act  II.  Willie’s  Bedroom — Willie’s  Dream. 

Act  III.  Sitting-room  Christmas  morning. 

CHARACTERS 

Willie  Tucker 
Mary  Tucker 
Santa  Claus 
Six  Little  Boys 
Six  Little  Girls 

ACT  1. — A  SITTING-ROOM  POORLY  FURNISHED 

Willie  and  his  older  sister  are  sitting  by  a  table 
talking  as  curtain  rises. 

Willie — Mary,  don’t  you  wish  we  could  go 
to  the  party  at  Nelson’s  house  to-morrow? 

Mary. — Yes,  Willie,  I  do;  but  what  is  the  use 
wishing  when  we  know  we  cannot  go. 

Willie. — I  know  we  could  not  go  to  a  rich 
house,  we  are  so  poor;  but  I  was  just  thinking 
how  nice  it  would  be  to  see  all  the  pretty  pres¬ 
ents  on  their  big  Christmas  tree,  and  to  have  a 
big  turkey  dinner.  If  we  had  been  rich  we 
would  have  been  invited  like  all  the  other  rich 
children. 

Mary. — Well,  never  mind,  Willie,  we  are  poor 
now,  I  know,  but  maybe  we,  too,  will  be  rich 
some  day. 

Willie. — I  wish  that  some  day  were  here. 

Mary. — Well,  we  must  be  thankful  for  what 
we  have,  and  some  day  perhaps  we  will  have 
more  money  and  can  make  poor  children  happy. 
So  don’t  worry  any  more,  Willie.  What  are 
you  thinking  about,  Willie? 

Willie. — I  was  just  thinking  what  I  would  do 
if  I  were  rich. 


Mary. — What  would  you  do? 

Willie. — I’d  have  a  big  Christmas  party  and 
invite  all  the  poor  children  I  knew. 

Mary. — That  is  a  kind  thought,  Willie,  but 
isn’t  there  something  we  can  do  now?  Let  me 
think. 

Willie. — I  know. 

Mary. — What? 

Willie. — I  am  going  to  send  all  my  little  story 
books  to  little  lame  Tom,  who  lives  in  the  attic 
down  the  street. 

Mai^. — And  I  will  send  my  doll  that  I  have 
had  since  last  Christmas  to  his  little  sister. 

Both  run  and  bring  back  their  little  toys  and  start 
to  wrap  them  up. 

Mary. — I  am  so  glad  you  thought  of  this  idea, 
Willie.  Now,  we  will  take  these  presents  down 
the  street,  and  we  must  hurry  before  they  all 
go  to  bed. 

Both  exit. 

ACT  II. — WILLIE’S  BEDROOM  WITH  A  TINY  BED  IN 

ONE  CORNER 

Curtain  rises.  Willie  enters  with  candle. 

Willie. — I  am  so  tired  to-night,  that  I  am 
sure  to  sleep  soundly.  And,  besides,  we  have 
tried  to  do  something  to  make  Christmas  bright¬ 
er  for  our  poor  friend.  Well,  I  hope  I  have 
pleasant  dreams. 

Lies  down  and  falls  asleep.  Six  little  boys  and  six 
little  girls  come  in,  laughing  and  talking  to  each  other. 
All  sit  down  on  chairs.  In  walks  Santa  Claus  and  all 
the  children  stand  up. 

Santa  Claus. — Merry  Christmas,  little  chil¬ 
dren. 

Children. — Merry  Christmas,  Santa  Claus. 


Paper  Cutting  and  Pasting.  Done  by  Pupils  and  sent  to  Teachers  Magazine  by  Mrs.  Susan  L.  Bigwood, 

Rhode  Island. 
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CHRISTMAS  BELLS. 


Words  and  Air  by  Arthur  W.  Patterson.  Harmonized  by  Lillie  Jones. 
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The  Christ  -  mas  bells  are  ring  -  ing,  ring  -  ing,  ring  -  ing  o’er  the  snow; 
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Christ  was  born,  was  born  on  Christmas  day,  ’Tis  the  ines-sage  of  their  tune  -  ful  lay. 
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This  carol  was  sung  at  a  Christmas  entertainment  of  the  Primary  Department  in  Public  School  10,  New 
York  City,  over  which  Miss  Hester  A.  Roberts  presides  as  Principal.  The  words  of  the  second  and  third  stan¬ 
zas  are  printed  on  page  142. 
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Santa  Claus. — Children,  do  you  see  that  beau¬ 
tiful  tree? 

•  Pulls  aside  a  curtain  and  shows  tree. 

Children. — Oh,  it  is  beautiful! 

Santa  Claus. — Well,  boys,  have  you  all  been 
good  all  year,  both  at  school  and  at  home? 

Boys. — Yes,  Santa  Claus. 

Santa  Claus. — Have  you  studied  all  your  les¬ 
sons  each  day? 

Boys. — Yes,  Santa  Claus. 

Santa  Claus. — Then  I  shall  remember  each 
one  of  you. 

Santa  Claus. — Girls,  have  you  all  been  as  good 
as  the  boys  all  the  year? 

Girls. — Yes,  Santa  Claus. 

Santa  Claus. — Well,  then  we  will  all  have  a 
jolly  Christmas. 

Santa  Claus. — Now,  children,  all  sit  down  and 
see  what  I  have  for  each  of  you. 

Suntu  Cluus  tukcs  presents  out  of  his  bag  and  gives 
skates  to  the  boys  and  dolls  to  the  girls,  each  child 
thanking  him  in  turn. 

Santa  Claus. — Now,  children,  I  must  say 
“good-bye’’  till  next  year,  and  be  off  to  the  next 
house  to  see  the  little  girls  and  boys  there. 
Good-bye. 

Children. — Good-bye,  Santa  Claus. 

Exit  Santa  Claus  first,  then  exit  children,  taking 
their  toys.  i 

Willie  awakens,  sits  up,  looks  around,  gets  out  of  bed. 

Willie. — This  is  Christmas  morning  and  I  am 
late  in  getting  up.  I  had  a  lovely  dream  and  I 
must  run  tell  Mary  all  about  it,  and  wish  her  a 
“Merry  Christmas.” 

Exit. 

Curtain. 


ACT  III. — SITTING-ROOM  SAME  AS  ACT  I. 

Mary  is  working  about  room.  Enter  Willie. 

Willie. — Merry  Christmas,  Mary. 

Mary. — Merry  Christmas,  Willie;  but  you 
don’t  seem  to  be  very  merry.  What  is  the 
matter? 

Willie. — Mary,  I  had  such  a  lovely  dream  last 
night.  ,  ,L  :: 

.Mary.—WYiat  did  you  dream?  ; 

Willie-~1  dreamed  we  were  rich  and  gave  a 
big  Christmas  party  to  all  the  poor  children. 
We  were  having  a  lovely  time  and  Santa  Claus 
came  in  to  see  us  and  he  gave  all  the  children 
toys.  Now  the  dream  is  all  over  and  that  is  all 
the;  ^Christmas  we  will  have.  *  • 

Mary. — No,  Willie,  it  is  not  all  the  Christmas 
we  will  have.  We  tried  to  make  little  Tom  and 
his  little  sister  happy  and  see,  (holding  up  an 
envelope) ,  wb  Will  be,  happy,  too.  '  . 

Mary.T—\t  is  an « invitation  to  the  big  Christ¬ 
mas  party  at  Nelson’s.  ^  t  i' 

.  Willie— Goo6,  \  ;  ' 

rum  and  get  ready  and  I’ll 
do  the  same.  ‘  .  '  ■ 

PF illie. — And ^  it'  will  be  a " Merry  *  Christmas 
for 'all;'  ' 

Exit.  Curtain.  * 


Oh,  Some  One’s  Coming  Christmas  ILve 

Tune :  “  Maryland,  My  Maryland.” 

[To  he  sung  with  exercise  on  page  123] 
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Oh, some  one’s  coming  Christmas  eve ;  Santa  Claus,  ’tis 


San-ta  Claus.  Oh,  some  one’s  planning  gifts  to  leave  ; 
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San  -  ta  Claus,  ’tis  San  -  ta  Claus.  Our 


stock-ings  then  we’ll  hang  just  so,  And 


hap-pi  -  ly  to  bed  we’ll  go.  And  in  the  night  he’ll 
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come,  we  know,  San  -  ta  Claus,dear  San  -  ta  Claus. 


The  present  number  of  Teachers  Magazine  is  brim¬ 
ful  of  Christmas  material.  Whatever  department  was 
crowded  out  to  make  room  for  this  abundance  will  be 
found  represented  in  the  January  number.  If  you 
have  any  special  wishes,  please  write  to  the  Editor. 
This  magazine  is  planned  to  help  you.  A  word  from 
you  will  be  very  welcome. 


In  cases  of  a  low  or  mn-down  condition 
of  the  system,  loss  of  appetite,  and  that 
tired  feeling,  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

has  accomplished  the  larger  number  of  its 
many  thousands  of  radical  and  permanent 
cures.  What  it  has  done  for  others  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe,  it  will  do  for  you. 
Give  it  an  opportunity.  i 

■  “  I  was  so  weak  I  could  not  do  any 
work.  Everything  I  ate  caused  me 
great  distress.  '  I  took  medicine  but 
r  grew  worse  and  thought  I  could  never  h 
be  any  better.  But)  I  began  staking,,' 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  now.  1  am  , 
well.  I  owe  my  recovery  wholly  to 
Hood’s.” — Mrs.  N.  J.  Bryan,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Get  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  today.  In  usual  liquid  form  or  chocolated 
tablets  known  as  Sarsatabs.  100  doses  $i. 


The  Group  System  for  the  Christmas  Month 

By  Olive  M.  Jones 


Jolly,  dear,  old  Santa  Claus, 

Send  your  ear  this  way. 

Don’t  you  tell  a  single  soul 
What  I  am  going  to  say. 

Christmas  Eve  is  coming  soon. 

Now,  you  dear  old  man. 

Whisper  what  you’ll  bring  to  me. 

Tell  me  if  you  can. 

When  the  clock  is  striking  twelve 
And  I  am  fast  asleep 
Down  the  chimney  broad  and  black 
With  your  pack  you  creep. 

All  the  stockings  you  will  find 
Hanging  in  a  row. 

Mine  will  be  the  shortest  one. 

You’ll  be  sure  to  know. 

Johnny  wants  a  pair  of  skates, 

Susie  wants  a  dolly, 

Nelly  wants  a  story-book; 

She  says  dolls  are  folly. 

As  for  me,  my  little  brain 
Isn’t  very  bright. 

Choose  for  me,  dear  Santa  Claus, 

What  you  think  is  right. 

Teacher  should  hektograph  copies  of  the 
poem,  then  cut  up  into  words  and  place  in  envel¬ 
opes.  In  the  same  envelope  place  a  copy  of  the 
poem  uncut. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  seat  work  the 
teacher  should  have  the  poem  read. 

After  the  reading  lesson  let  the  children  go 
to  their  seats  and  prepare  for  the  busy-work 
period.  The  envelopes  are  distributed  and  the 
child,  with  the  aid  of  the  uncut  poem,  builds 
the  poem  on  his  desk. 

The  teacher  asks  several  children,  at  the  close 
of  the  work,  to  read  certain  selected  portions  of 
the  work  as  arranged  on  the  desks. 

Phonic  Drill 

From  the  poem  choose  the  following  words 
hat  have  been  taught  as  sight  words : 

)ld,  way,  bring,  clock,  creep,  pack,  bright, 
oily. 

These  words  must  be  taught  as  phonograms. 
l.et  the  teacher,  aided  by  the  children,  form  a 
ist  of  “old”  words,  “ay”  words,  “ing”  words, 
fi  order  to  make  the  work  interesting  call  them 
he  “old”  family,  the  “ay”  family,  the  “ing” 
amily,  etc. 

The  lists  may  be  like  these: 


)ld 

way 

bring 

clock 

creep 

iold 

bay 

sing 

dock 

deep 

old 

clay 

fling 

cock 

weep 

Dold 

day 

sting 

block 

steep 

Belching:,  sour  stomach,  heartburn  and  all  dyspeptic  troubles 
are  quickly  relieved  by  Dyspeplets.  Try  them.  10c. 


hold 

gay 

wing 

stock 

keep 

gold 

hay 

king 

knock 

peep 

mold 

alway 

spring 

told 

lay 

sold 

may 

pay 

ray 

stray 

say 


pack 

bright 

jolly 

back 

night 

Molly 

crack 

sight 

Polly 

stack 

fight 

holly 

rack 

tight 

folly 

hack 

might 

Jack 

lack 

quack 

Hektograph  these  words  on  stiff  paper,  cut 
into  separate  words  and  place  in  envelopes. 

Let  children  arrange  them  on  desks  when 
finished. 

{Continued  on  page  vii) 


•Christmas  Bells 

[Stanzas  II  and  III  of  the  song  printed  on 
page  140.] 

The  Christmas  bells  are  ringing,  ringing,  ringing  o’er 
the  earth. 

Their  clarion  voices  loud  proclaim  a  loving  Savior’s 
birth ; 

From  far  and  near  their  clanging  notes  ring  out  o’er 
land  and  sea. 

Till  earth  and  sky  and  sea  are  full  of  sweetest  melody. 

(Chorus.) 

The  Christmas  bells  are  ringing,  ringing,  ringing 
Christmas  chimes. 

They  tell  the  joyous  Christmas  news  to  earth’s  remot¬ 
est  climes; 

That  first  great  carol  from  the  skies,  the  bells  are  sing¬ 
ing  still, — 

Peace,  peace  on  earth,  (they  seem  to  say)  and  to  all 
men  good  will. 

(Chorus.) 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Peary,  more  than  two  years  ago,  fa¬ 
vorably  commented  on  Murine  Eye  Remedy  after  its 
application  in  her  Family  for  Eye  Troubles  resulting 
from  Measles  and  Scarlet  Fever,  and  later  recommended 
it  to  the  famous  Explorer,  the  Man  who  now  returns  to 
us  as  the  Discoverer  of  the  North  Pole. 

Cold,  Cutting  Winds  and  Dust  cause  Red,  Weak, 
Weary,  Watery  Eyes.  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Affords 
Reliable  Relief. 

Write  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago,  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Eye  Books.  Murine  50c.  by  mail  from  all 
Druggists. 
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The  Public  schools  of 
this  country  are  using 
more  Dixon^s  Pencils 
than  ever.  The  teachers 
have  found  that  these 
particular  pencils  which 
are  made  for  particular 
work,  can  be  depended 
upon  in  all  the  possible 
situations  that  may  arise 
in  the  class  room.  We 
will  be  glad  to  give  any 
teacher  a  package  of  pen¬ 
cils  who  will  mention 
this  advertisement. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


HE  joy  of  giving  is 
greater  than  that 
of  almost  any 
other  pleasure. 
Give  freely  and  generously 
of  course,  but  always  give 
plenty  of  Dixon’s  Amer¬ 
ican  Graphite  Pencils. 
Share  your  pleasure  with  the 
children  under  your  charge 
and  that  pleasure  will  be 
more  than  doubled. 
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TEACHER’S 

Christmas  Holiday  Tour 

To  WASHINGTON  Via 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  27,  1909 

ROUND  TRIP  RATES 

$12.00  and  $14.50  from  New  York  and  Brooklyn 

ACCORDING  TO  HOTEL  SELECTED 

Three  Day  Trip — covering  all  Necessary  Expenses  and  Visiting  All  the  Principal  Points 
of  Interest  at  the  National  Capital. 

Full  information  and  tickets  may  be  obtained  of  C.  Studds,  District  Passenger  Agent,  263 
Fifth  Avenue,  or  of  Ticket  Agents,  170,461,  1354  Broadway,  182  Fifth  Avenue  or  Hudson 
Terminal,  New  York;  336  Fulton  Street,  390  Broadway  or  Flatbush  Avenue  Terminal, 
Subway,  Brooklyn,  or  at  stations. 

J.  R.  WOOD,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager  GEO.  W.  BOYD,  General  Passenger  Agent 


Old  Christmas 

Now,  he  who  knows  old  Christ¬ 
mas, 

He  knows  a  carle  of  worth; 
For  he  is  as  good  a  fellow 
As  any  upon  the  earth. 

He  comes  warm  cloaked  and 
coated. 

And  buttoned  up  to  the  chin. 
And  soon  as  he  comes  anigh  the 
door 

We  open  and  let  him  in. 

We  know  that  he  will  not  fail 
us. 

So  we  sweep  the  hearth  up 
clean ; 

We  set  him  in  the  old  armchair. 
And  a  cushion  whereon  to 
lean. 

And  with  sprigs  of  holly  and 
ivy, 

We  make  the  house  look  gay, 
Just  out  of  old  regard  to  him, 
For  it  was  his  ancient  way. 

He  must  be  a  rich  old  fellow; 

What  money  he  gives  away! 
There  is  not  a  lord  in  England 
Could  equal  him  any  day. 


New  Publications 


INTRODUCTIONS  TO 

NOTABLE  POEMS 

By  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  author  of 
“Books  and  Culture,”  “Nature  and  Cul¬ 
ture,”  etc.  Handsomely  printed  and 
bound,  with  thirteen  portraits  of  the 
poets.  8vo.  Cloth.  Net,  $2.00. 

TREMENDOUS  TRIFLES 

By  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  author  of 
“Heretics,”  etc.  A  new  volume  of  Es¬ 
says  by  this  brilliant  writer.  i2mo. 
Cloth.  Net,  $1.20. 

BEAUTIFUL  CHILDREN 

Immortalized  by  the  Masters.  By  C.  Hal¬ 
dane  McFall.  With  fifty  full-page  illustrations, 
printed  in  four  colors,  reproduced  direct  from 
the  original  paintings  of  the  Old  Masters.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  T.  Leman  Hare.  Large  8vo,  boxed, 

net . $5.00 

This  is  the  lafgest  and  most  beautiful  collec¬ 
tion  of  world  famous  paintings  of  children  ever 
collected  in  a  moderate  priced  volume. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Good  luck  unto  old  Christmas, 
And  long  life,  let  us  sing. 
For  he  doth  more  good  unto  the 
poor 

Than  many  a  crowned  king. 
— Mary  Hewitt. 


I  Wanted,  a  Christmas 
Tree 

By  Florence  G.  Dow,  New 
Hampshire 

If  you  were  a  little  old  woman. 
Like  the  woman  who  lived  in 
a  shoe. 

And  if  you  had  so  many  dollies 
You  didn’t  know  what  to  do. 
And  if  to-morrow  was  Christ¬ 
mas, 

And  your  doll-house  was  so 
small. 

And  didn’t  have  any  chimney 
j  Nor  fireplace  at  all. 

And  if  each  one  of  your  dollies, 
j  Matilda,  and  Mollie,  and  Dick, 
I  And  Dorothy,  Grace,  and  Katie, 
I  And  Arnold,  and  Richard,  and 
Nick, 

Had  a  hole  in  each  tiny  stocking, 
'  And  you  hated  to  darn  like 
j  me — 

Wouldn’t  you  just  ask  old  Santa 
Claus 

To  bring  them  a  Christmas 


Tree? 
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“Busy  Work  With  a  Purpose” 

A  Christmas  Poem 

A  merry,  merry  Christmas 
The  little  people  say. 

We  wish  you  all  a  happy  time 
Upon  this  Christmas  Day. 

Just  try  to  help  each  other; 

Do  all  you  can  for  mother ; 

Then  Christmas  will  be  merry 
And  your  heart  be  light  and  gay. 

.  The  poem  should  be  put  upon  the  blackboard. 
The  children  should  read  and  memorize  it. 

Hektograph  copies  are  made  of  the  poem. 
These  are  cut  into  the  words  of  the  poem  and 
placed  in  envelopes. 

These  are  passed  to  the  children  and  as  a  test 
they  are  required  to  arrange  the  words  on  their 
desks  as  they  should  be. 


After  the  poems  have  been  read  and  stud¬ 
ied  the  children  can  illustrate  with  colored  cray¬ 
ons  certain  portions  of  them. 


The  Night  Before  Xmas:  Drawing — Stock¬ 
ings  and  mantel-place;  pictures  black;  mantel 
black;  stockings  black. — Outside' the  House: 
Red  paper  for  chimney ;  black  for  bags ;  brown 
for  trees  and  bushes;  white  snow  on  ground; 
gray  for  house;  black  for  Santa. 


Sentence  Structure 

Teacher  and  children  have  a  conversation 
lesson  on  what  Christmas  Day  should  mean. 
The  teacher’s  questions  should  lead  to  certain 
definite  answers  on  the  spirit  of  giving  at 
Christmas. 

At  the  close  of  the  work  the  teacher  writes  on 
the  blackboard  several  questions,  as: 

What  did  you  get  last  Christmas? 

What  do  you  want  Santa  Claus  to  bring 
this  year? 

What  boys  and  girls  are  happiest  at 
Christmas? 

What  are  you  going  to  give  to  baby? 

What  will  you  give  to  mother? 

What  will  you  give  to  father? 

Whom  else  can  you  make  happy? 

Provided  the  talk  has  been  along  these  lines 
the  children  are  now  ready  to  answer  these 
questions  at  their  seats. 

In  envelopes  the  teacher  has  placed  cut-up 
sentences  that  had  been  hektographed  to  an¬ 
swer  these  questions. 

The  child’s  seat  work  will  be : 

I  got  a  doll  last  Christmas. 

I  want  Santa  to  bring  a  carriage  to  me. 

Boys  and  girls  who  share  their  presents 
are  happiest. 


Mqdern  Equip  mentws 

Blunderbua 


Modern  methods  win.  The  acceptable  thing  of  past  years  is  to-day  obsolete.  No¬ 
where  has  progress  been  more  marked  than  in  the  betterment  of  the  methods  of  teaching. 
Instruction  is  effective  only  when  on  a  scientific  basis;  the  teacher  is  demanded  who 
has  made  a  specialty  of  the  study  of  approved  methods. 

There  is  just  one  way  in  which  you  can  obtain  better  results  in  your  work,  and 
at  the  same  time  make  it  easier.  That  way  is  to  have  at  hand,  fully  outlined,  the  best 
methods  of  teaching.  These  are  at  your  cornmand.in 


Our  Complete  Text-Books  on  Public  School  Methods 


These  texts  were  written  or  reviewed  critically  for  correspondence  instruction  by  Presidents 
of  State  Normal  Schools,  State  Normal  Instructors,  and  City  Superintendents.  Every  lesson, 
method  and  device  has  been  approved  by  an  expert.  We  are  now  offering  these  text-books  without 
correspondence  instruction,  in  the  finely  bound  volumes  shown  in  the  illustration.  They  constitute 
the  only  complete  work  on  methods  now  before  the  teaching  public.  As  you  can  invest  onlj;  a 
small  amount  each  year  for  professional  improvement,  you  will  serve  your  best  interests  by  securing 
something  made  solely  to  improve  the  quality  of  your  teaching.  Write  us  to-day  for  particulars. 

Educators  of  national  prominence  assisted  in  perfecting  these  courses  of  study,  as  follows: 
Emelia  M.  Goldsworthy,  Director  of  Art,  Western  State  Normal,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Edward  F. 
Worst,  Director  of  Graphic  Arts,  Chicago  Normal;  Mary  Reid  Pierce,  Department  of  Music, 
American  Book  Company;  Alfred  Bayliss,  Principal  State  Normal,  Macomb,  Ill.;  Frederick  E. 
Bolton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  State  University  of  Iowa;  P.  P.  Claxton,  M.A.,  Litt.D., 
Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Tennessee;  John  H.  Glotfelter,  Vice-President  and  Director 
in  Training,  State  Normal,  Emporia,  Kansas;  P.  W.  Horn,  A.M.,  Superintendent,  Houston,  Texas; 
S.  C.  Schmucker,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Department  of  Biological  Sciences,  West  Chester  (Pa.)  State 
Normal;  W.  A.  Shoemaker,  Pd.B.,  President  State  Normal,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.;  Hon.  U.  J.  Hoffman, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Illinois. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

374-390  Wabash  Avenue  ■  •  -  ,  ■  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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SEND  TEN  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLES 
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SMOOTH 
DURABLE 
UNIFORM 


FREE  TUITION  SCHOLARSHIP 


The  Carnegie  College  of  Rogers,  O. ,  gives  Free  Tuition 
to  one  student  in  each  county.  Prepare  for  county  or 
state  examination,  ior  a  position  as  Book-keeper  and 
Stenographer,  or  to  receive  credit  on  your  College 
course  by  taking  instruction  by  mail.  Prepare  fora 
better  certificate  or  position.  Commence  today.  Do 
It  now. 


NORMAL 

ACADEMIC  AND  BUSINESS  COURSES 

Ariih. 

Gram. 

6eog. 
History 
Physiology 
Civ.  Gov. 

Lit. 

Methods 

Psychology 

Phys.  Geog. 

Hist.  Edu. 

Physics 

Caesar 

Agriculture 

Alg. 

Geom. 

Uhet. 

Lat. 

Geol. 

Bot. 

Chem. 

Book-keeping 
Shorthand 
Type  Writing 
Com.  Arith. 
Com.  Law 
English 

Bus.  Form 

Cut  out  this  ad.,  draw  a  line  through  each  study  de¬ 
sired,  and  mail  at  once  with  application  for  free  tuition 
to  Dept.  C. 


Carnegie  College  Rogers,  Ohio 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES.  frSKfafflS 

Entertainment  Books  and  Supplies,  Dialogues, 
Speakers,  Plays,  Drills,  Marches,  Teachers’  Books 
Question  Books,  Dictionaries.  Reward,  Honor, 
Merit,  Credit,  Drawing,  Reading,  Number,  Motto' 
Alphabet,  Stencil,  Sewing,  Busy  Work,  and  Report 
Cards.  Blackboard  Stencils,  Colored  Pegs,  Sticks. 
Beads,  Tablets,  Papers,  Stars,  Raffia.  Flags,  Peg 
Boards.  Blackboards,  Crayons.  Erasers,  Charts, 
Maps,  Globes.  Pencil  Sharpeners,  Etc.  Address, 
A.  .T.  FOUCH  &  CO.,  WARREN,  PA. 


December 

There  are  snowdrifts  by  the 
wayside,  there  is  writing  on 
the  pane, 

Where  Jack  Frost  has  left  a 
message  about  winter  come 
again ; 

There’s  that  tingling  in  the 
blood  and  there  are  sleigh- 
bells  in  the  air. 

There  is  coasting  down  the  hills, 
and  slipping,  sliding,  ev’ry- 
where ! 

There’s  a  stocking  by  the  chim¬ 
ney  hung  on  Xmas  eve  be¬ 
cause 

There’s  a  chance  you’ll  have  a 
visit  from  our  old  friend, 
Santa  Claus. 

There’s  a  bright  star  in  the 
Heavens  that  proclaimed  a 
wondrous  birth. 

When  the  Chosen  Child  of  Chil¬ 
dren  brought  His  Christ¬ 
mas  day  to  earth; 

There  are  mistletoe  and  holly  in 
the  woods  to  deck  the  hall, 

Here’s  the  Christmas  spirit 
wishing  Merry  Christmas  to 
you  all! 

— Marguerite  Merington,  in 
St.  Nicholas. 


Winter 

Snowflakes  flutter  down  from 
the  clouds 

And  icicles  hang  from  the 
eaves. 

But  the  sleeping  flowers  never 
know 

And  lie  warm  beneath  the 
leaves. 

The  children  polish  skates  and 
sleds. 

They  never  And  it  drear; 

The  house  is  full  of  spicy  smells. 

And  Christmas-time  draws 
near. 

— St.  Nicholas. 


Christmas  Bells 

Wake  me  to-night,  my  mother, 
dear. 

That  I  may  hear 

The  Christmas  Bells,  so  soft  and 
clear. 

To  high  and  low  glad  tidings 
tell. 

How  God  the  Father  loved  us 
well. 

— John  Keble. 


Merry  Christmas 

By  Florence  Griffin  -  Dow, 
New  Hampshire 

There’s  a  very  special  errand 
That  I  have  come  to  do. 

It’s  to  wish  “A  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas,” 

To  you,  and  you,  and  you. 


The  Best  Way 

If  I  make  a  face  at  Billy, 

He  will  make  a  face  at  me; 
That  makes  two  ugly  faces. 
And  a  quarrel,  don’t  you  see? 
And  then  I  double  up  my  fist 
And  hit  him,  and  he’ll  pay 
Me  back  by  giving  me  a  kick, 
Unless  I  run  away. 

But  if  I  smile  at  Billy, 

’Tis  sure  to  make  him  laugh; 
You’d  say,  if  you  could  see  him, 
’Twas  jollier  by  half 
Than  kicks  and  ugly  faces. 

I  tell  you  all  the  while 
It’s  pleasanter  for  any  boy 
(Or  girl)  to  laugh  and  smile. 

— The  Religious  Herald. 


Sleigh-bells  are  ringing; 
Children  are  singng, 

Carols  that  tell  of  the  glad 
Christmas-tide. 

Do  we  remember 
The  month  of  December 
Brings  us  more  joy  than  all 
months  beside? 

— Selected. 


Overcome 

your  skin 
with  trouble 


Glenn’s 


Sold  by 
druggists. 


Hill’s  Hair  and  Wliisker  Dye, 
black  or  brown.  50c. 


In  comes  Christmas,  like  a  king. 
Dressed  in  white  and  crowned 
with  gold; 

In  his  kindly  arms  he’ll  bring 
Gifts  of  love  for  young  and 
old. 

— Selected. 


Little  wishes  on  white  wings. 
Little  gifts — such  tiny  things — 
Just  one  little  heart  that  sings. 
Make  a  Merry  Christmas. 

— Dorothy  Howe. 


Normal  Courses 

Our  Home  Study  Courses  for  teachers 
prepare  for  Certificates  of  every  grade. 

Special  courses  in  Pedagogy,  Psychology, 
Primary  Methods  and  Kindergarten.  We  assist 
in  securing  positions.  Over  one  hundred 
Home  Study  Courses  under  Professors  in 
Dr.  Campbell  Harvard,  Brown,  Cornell  and  leading 
Principal  colleges.  250  page  catalog  free.  'Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept,  170,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


CLASSP/NS 


^AND  BADG  ES  FOR  College, 
SCHOOL,  SOCIETY  OR  LODGE  ^ 

EitherT  style  with  any  three  letters  or  figures  * 
and  one  or  two  colors  of  enamel,  Sterling  Silver,  f 
25ceaoh,$2.60  adoz.;  Silver  Plated,  1  Oo  ea. ,  : 

$1 ,00  a  doz«  Special  designs  inPinsor  Badges 
made  for  any  School  or  Society,  at  low  prices. 

Send  design  for  estimate.  Catalogue  free. 

Bastian  Bros.  Co.  828  South  Ave., Rochester, N.Y* 
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BEAUTIFUL  FOR 
CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

ONECENTTs'^"-^ 

more.  Size  6j4x8.  Postpaid. 
Smaller,  Half  Cent  Size,  3x3 
Larger,  Five  Cent  Size,  10x12 

SEND  TO-DAY 

25  cents  for 
25  Art  Subjects,  or 
25  Madonnas,  or 
25  for  Children,  or  Art  Book¬ 
let  “Madonnas,”  or 
25  Kittens,  or  25  Dogs,  etc-,  or 
25  On  Life  of  Christ,  or 
26c  for  13  Colored  Bird  Pic¬ 
tures,  7x9,  or 
$1  for  any  four  25c.  sets. 


NO  BETTER  MONTH  IN  THE  YEAR  TO  STUDY  A  FEW  PICTURES. 
DO  WE  NOT  OWE  IT  TO  THE  CHILDREN  TO  ACQUAINT  THEM 
WITH  SOME  OF  THE  WORLD’S  GREAT  PAINTINGS? 


ures 


Send  $1.00  for 


Send  50  cents  for 
25  New  York  Edition 

Art  Subjects,  7x9,  or 
25  Colored  Birds,  7x9,  or 
50  Art  Subjects,  5j4x8,  or 
10  Extra  Size,  10x12,  including 
Sistine  Madonna,  Baby 
Stuart,  Angel  Heads,  etc. 

Catalogue  of  1000  miniature  illustrations  and  two  pictures  for  2 
two-cent  stamps  in  December.  You  will  save  time  by  ordering  from 
the  sets  given  above.  Send  P.  O.  money  order,  bank  check  for  $1,  or 
more,  cash  in  registered  letter,  or,  if  necessary,  postage  stamps. 
ORDER  TO-DAY.  THE  PERRT  PICTURES  CO.,  Box  16,  Malden,  Mass. 


Art  Set  of  100  Pictures,  no  two 
alike,  all  in  the  Beautiful 
Boston  Edition,  each  5j4x8 
inches.  A  choice  gift;  or  21 
Extra  Size,  each  10x12. 


tures  are  10  to  15 
times  the  size  of  this 
Madonna  and  Child. 


Talking  in  Their  Sleep 

“You  think  I  am  dead,” 

The  apple-tree  said, 

“Because  I  have  never  a  leaf  to 
show — 

Because  I  stoop, 

And  my  branches  droop. 

And  the  dull  gray  mosses  over 
me  grow! 

But  I’m  all  alive  in  trunk  and 
shoot; 

The  buds  of  next  May 
I  fold  away — 

But  I  pity  the  withered  grass  at 
my  root.” 

“■^u  think  I  am  dead,” 

The  quick  grass  said, 
“Because  I  have  started  with 
stem  and  blade! 

But  under  the  ground 
I  am  safe  and  sound 
With  the  snow’s  thick  blanket 
over  me  laid. 

I’m  all  alive,  and  ready  to  shoot. 
Should  the  spring  of  the  year 
Come  dancing  here — 

But  I  pity  the  flower  without 
branch  or  root.” 


THE  REASON  WHY 

yiSot 

IS  THE  BEST  STRENGTHENING  TONIC 

for  Feeble  Old  People,  Delicate  Children,  Weak,  Run-down 
Persons,  and  to  Counteract  Chronic  Coughs,  Colds  and 
Bronchitis,  is  because  it  combines  the  two  most  world-famed 
tonics  —  the  medicinal,  strengthening,  body-building  elements 
of  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Tonic  Iron,  without  oil  or  grease, 
tastes  good,  and  agrees  with  every  one. 

Your  money  will  be  returned  without  question  by  the  druggist 
from  whom  you  purchase  it — if  VINOL  does  not  give  you  entire 
satisfaction,  any  one  can  afford  to  give  Vinol  a  trial  on  these  terms 


ATTHE  LEADING  DRUG  CAMDI  T  FDFP 
STORE  EVERY  WHERE.  OnlTIlLt  T  IlLL 


CHESTER  KENT  &  CO. 
Chemists,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


“You  think  I  am  dead,” 

A  soft  voice  said, 

“Because  not  a  branch  or  root, I 
own! 

I  never  have  died, 

But  close  I  hide. 

In  a  plumy  seed  that  the  wind 
has  sown. 

Patient  I  wait  thru  the  long 
winter  hours; 

You  will  see  me  again — 

I  shall  laugh  at  you  then. 
Out  of  the  eyes  of  a  hundred 
flowers.” 

— Edith  M.  Thomas. 


SMt  and  Health  for  HathtF  aod  Child 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been 
used  for  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS 
OF  MOTHERS  for  THElK  CHILDREN 
WHILE  TEETHING,  WITH  PERFECT 
SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFT¬ 
ENS  the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  ALL  PAIN,  CURES 
WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for 
DIARRHOEA.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  “Mrs.  Winslow’s 
Soothing  Syrup."  And  take  no  other  kind. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 


TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAG  — 

FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL  ■  RELE 

Wake  up  the  love-of-country  spirit  in  your  pupils.  Make  patriots  of  them.  It 
means  the  making  of  better  citizens;  better  men  and  women;  better  fathers  and 
mothers.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  do  this.  And  the  splendid  big  flag 
we  send  you  will  not  cost  you  one  cent  either! 

WRITE  US,^  Tell  your  pupils  about  it  today.  See  if  they  don’t  enter 
Washington  CDCT  heart  and  soul  into  the  plan.  Here  is  how  you  can  get  this 
and  Lincoln  rKtC  big  flag  free: 

Pictures  Write  us  and  we  will  at  once  send  you  postpaid  35  of  our 

Emblematic  Flag  Buttons  in  the  beautiful  National  colors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  sets  and  coat 
lapel  ornaments.  Give  these  to  the  children  and  let  them  sell  them  at  10  cents  each.  They  can  dispose 
of  the  lot  in  a  few  hours  and  will  enjoy  doing  it.  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  immediately 
ship  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  one  of  our  big  5x8  feet  Bunting  Flags,  46  stars,  sewed  on  both  sides, 
a  Standard  U.  S.  Flag,  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  flag  that  would 
cost  you  $4  or  $5  in  any  retail  store.  And  this  way  ycu  get  it  absclutely  free  fer  ycur  schccl. 

Don’t  wait  until  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  today.  The  School  Board  will  applaud  your 
energy  in  getting  the  flag  without  bothering  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  you  all  the  more. 


49"Write  teday  fer  Buttens,  we  will  send  them  postpaid  and  you 

are  not  out  one  penny. 


ARE  THE  PICTURES  OF  THE  PATRIOTS  “WASHINGTON’ 
AND  “LINCOLN"  ON  YOUR  SCHOOL  WALL? 


We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools  20x24  inches  in  size,  beautiful  photo 
colors,  and  framed  in  solid  black  2-inch  frame.  You  can  procure  them  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Flag.  Write  for  35  buttons,  send  us  the  $3.50  when  sold  by  the 
children,  and  we  will  send  either  Washington’s  or  Lincoln’s  picture  securely 
packed  and  express  paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washington  or  Lincoln 
buttons  or  the  Flag  buttons.  Please  state  kind  of  buttons  you  desire  us 
to  send  you.  J9®*After  you  have  secured  the  flag  or  picture  for  your  school  we 
will  pay  you  cash  for  writing  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers. 


MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  CO.,  132  Meridian  St.,  ANDERSON,  INDIAN/I 
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The  Sampler 

She  took  so  many  stitches  fine, 

That  little  great-great-aunt  of 
mine; 

My  careful  Great-great-aunty 
Prue, 

Such  seams  and  stints  she  had 
to  do. 

I  wonder  did  she  ever  play. 

Or  just  sit  still  and  sew  all  day? 

See,  there  her  picture  slim  and 
tall 

Hangs  by  her  sampler  on  the 
wall ! 


They  say  I  have  her  eyes  and 
nose, 

And  I’ll  be  like  her,  they  sup¬ 
pose. 

But  now  I  love  to  run  and  run, 

And  play  for  hours  in  the  sun. 

Oh,  do  you  think  I’ll  ever  grow 

To  rather  just  sit  still  and  sew. 

Sit  still  and  sew  like  Aunty 
Prue, 

And  work  a  sampler  green  and 
blue 

With  all  those  stitches  trim  and 
fine 


F or  some  small  great-great-niece 
of  mine? 

— Alice  Van  Leer  Garrick,  in 
The  Youth’s  Companion. 


The  First  Thanksgiving 

By  Alice  Ormes  Allen 

Long  ago,  in  bleak  November, 
When  the  world  was  cold  and 
gray. 

For  the  first-fruits  of  the  har¬ 
vest 

Pilgrims  held  Thanksgiving 
Day. 


Let  Every  Woman 
Take  Care  of  Her  Health 
and  Her  Reward  Will  Be  Great 


It  is  your  right — and  every  woman’s — to  look  well  and 
to  feel  well. 

It  is  your  duty — and  every  woman’s — to  get  rid  of  the 
headaches  and  backaches  which  may  afflict  you  through  no 
fault  of  your  own — to  get  rid,  also,  of  disfiguring  sallow 
skin,  pimples,  muddy  complexion,  dark  circles  under  the  eyes, 
grumpiness,  extreme  lassitude  and  nervousness.  For  your  own 
sake — for  the  sake  of  those  about  you — get  rid  of  these  things 
if  you  have  them — seek  the  help  you  need. 

Beecham’s  Pills  are  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  women. 
They  are  vegetable,  always  effective  and  beneficial.  They 
remove  the  cause  of  bad  looks  and  most  bad  feelings.  They 
give  bright  eyes,  brilliant  complexions,  cheerfulness  and  good 
humor.  They  do  this  because  by  their  tonic  and  stimulating 
effects  they  just  naturally  make  health  and  strength.  They 
enable  women  to  endure  unavoidable  physical  conditions  with 
little  or  no  suffering. 

To  care  for  your  health  and  to  gain  strength  for  your  work 
and  for  your  pleasures  you  should  use  regularly 


Ask  for  them,  with  full  directions,  at  any  druggist’s. 

In  boxes,  10c.  and  25c. 

Women  who  value  good  health  should  read  special  instructions  in  every  box. 
Send  for  our  Free  Book  "Help  to  Scholars”  containing  Weights  and  Measures  and 
other  useful  information.  B.  F,  Allen  &  Co.,  368  Canal  Street,  New  York. 


Thanking  Him,  the  bounteous 
Giver, 

For  their  store  of  golden 
grain. 

For  the  passing  of  the  fever 

And  the  gifts  of  sun  and  rain. 

Thanking  Him  with  praise  and 
gladness 

For  the  bounty  of  the  sea. 

For  their  friends,  the  roving  red 
men. 

And  their  homes  upon  the  lea. 

Long  ago  in  bleak  November, 

On  that  first  Thanksgiving 
Day, 

Dusky  Indians  and  Pilgrims 

Feasted  side  by  side,  they  say; 

Shared  like  brothers  in  the  har¬ 
vest. 

Lifting  up  one  heart  of  praise. 

Shall  not  we,  too,  share  the 
blessings 

Of  our  glad  Thanksgiving  days? 


Pumpkins  and  Corn 

By  Alice  Ormes  Allen 
Out  in  the  field,  where  the  corn 
is  stacked  high. 

Hurrah  for  the  pumpkins,  for 
Thanksgiving  pie! 

We’ll  gather  them  in,  each  stout, 
hearty  fellow. 

When  frost’s  in  the  air 
And  apples  grow  mellow. 

With  laughter  and  shout  we  will 
harvest  them  in. 

We’ll  pile  them  in  heaps  and  fill 
up  the  bin. 

Heigho  for  the  pumpkins, 
Heigho  for  the  corn. 

We’ll  give  thanks  for  them  both 
before  winter  is  gone. 

The  corn  and  the  pumpkins  we’ll 
gladly  remember 
When  Thanksgiving  comes,  the 
last  of  November. 
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A  Sallow,  Pimply  or 

“Muddy”  Complexion 


Is  ILasily  Gotten  Rid  of  When  Constitu¬ 
tional,  Instead  of  Local,  Treat¬ 
ment  Is  Taken. 

Every  woman  strives  to  acquire  and 
preserve  a  clear,  faultless,  rose-and-lily 
complexion.  This  is  apparently  the ; 
height  of  the  feminine  ambition.  No ! 
more  fallacious  epigram  was  ever ; 
penned  than  the  one  which  says  that  ‘ 
“beauty  is  only  skin  deep” ;  and  no 
greater  mistake  can  possibly  be  made  ^ 
in  endeavoring  to  gain  a  clear,  pretty 
complexion,  entirely  free  from  pimples,  I 
blackheads  and  other  skin  blemishes,! 
than  the  use  of  cosmetics,  powders, 
lemon  juice,  cold  cream,  electric  mas- ! 
sage,  and  various  other  treatments, ; 
which  aim  at  the  complexion  alone,  and 
have  no  effect  whatever  on  the  blood, 
or  on  the  general  system. 

Whenever  you  see  a  person  with  a 
clear,  flawless  complexion,  you  may  be  | 
assured  that  its  perfection  depends,  not 
on  the  local  application  of  the  many  fad  ^ 
treatments  on  the  market,  but  exclu¬ 
sively  upon  a  pure,  wholesome  condi- 1 
tion  of  the  blood,  and  upon  its  active,  i 
vigorous  circulation  through  the  skin,  i 

It  is  the  blood  which  gives  the  skin  its 
rosy  color,  and  although  electric  mas¬ 
sage,  and  other  local  treatments  may 
draw  the  blood  temporarily  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  skin,  it  cannot  keep  it  there. 
Only  a  strong  circulation  can  do  that. 
When  the  blood  becomes  impoverished 
and  the  circulation  sluggish,  the  com- [ 
plexion,  as  a  natural  sequence,  becomes  [ 
sallow  or  “muddy,”  and  pimples,  black¬ 
heads,  “liver  spots,”  and  other  skin 
troubles  put  in  their  appearance. 

One  box  of  STUART’S  CALCIUM 
WAFERS,  which  are  taken  internally, 
will  do  the  complexion  more  good  than 
all  the  cosmetics,  beauty  powders,  cold 
creams,  electric  or  manual  massage,  will  | 
do  in  a  lifetime.  These  powerful  little 
wafers  cure  because  they  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  trouble.  They  purify  and 
renovate  the  blood  so  completely  that 
the  complexion  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  become  clear,  flawless  and  free 
from  all  skin  blemishes. 

Besides  relieving  the  system  of  every 
particle  of  irppurity,  and  thereby  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  source  of  the  skin  diseases, 
they  also  build  up  the  blood,  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  red  cor¬ 
puscles  in  its  current,  and  invigorating, 
strengthening  and  improving  the  cir¬ 
culation  so  decidedly  that  in  a  wonder¬ 
fully  brief  period  the  cheeks  become  | 
rosy,  the  complexion  clear,  the  eyes  i 
bright,  and  the  whole  system  glows  with  | 
renewed  life  and  vigor. 

Secure  a  package  of  this  blood-clean¬ 
ing,  complexion-clearing  and  system- ; 
renovating  remedy  from  your  druggist  ^ 
for  50  cents,  and  begin  the  treatment ' 
at  once.  Also  send  us  your  name  and  | 
address  and  free  sample  package  will ; 
be  sent  you.  Address  F.  A.  Stuart  Co., 
175  Stuart  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


LEARN  STORY  WRITING 

j'our  work.  Also  courses  in  journalism  and  simplified  spell-  i 
mg.  American  Literary  Bureau,  Dept.  IB,  Chicago,  Ill.  I 


An  Old  Song — “There’s 
No  Place  Like  Home!” 

When  people  ask  me  where  I  live 

I  hate  to  have  to  go  and  give 
A  name  like  Smithville,  plain. 

I’d  rather  say: — “Sir,  if  you 
please. 

My  home  is  in  the  Hebrides,” 

Or,  “High  up  in  the  Pyrenees,” 
Or,  “At  Gibraltar,  Spain.” 

“Constantinople,”  too,  sounds 
fine. 

And  “Drachenfels  -  upon  -  the  - 
Rhine,” 

And  “Madagascar,”  too; 

And  “  Yokohama  ”  sounds  so 
great. 

And  “Hindustan”  is  just  first- 
rate; 

I  rather  like  even  “Bering 
Strait,” 

And  “Cuzco”  in  Peru. 

And  yet,  I  would  not  be  at  night. 

Alone  upon  the  “Isle  of  Wight,” 
Or  on  the  “Zuyder  Zee.” 

At  “Nova  Zembla,”  in  a  gale, 

I  know  that  I  should  just  turn 
pale; 

For  fear  of  earthquakes  I  should 
quail 

In  “sunny  Italy.” 

A  place  that  sounds  nice  on  the 
map. 

May  have  a  little  too  much  snap 
To  keep  within  its  wall; 

And  so,  tho  many  names  I  see. 

That  sound  as  stylish  as  can  be. 

There’s  no  place  quite  so  good 
for  me. 

As  Smithville,  after  all. 

— Blanche  Wade  in  St.  Nich¬ 
olas. 


Pre-Raphaelites 

In  the  year  1848  a  group  of 
seven  young  men,  five  of  whom 
were  painters,  banded  them¬ 
selves  together  for  the  purpose 
of  inaugurating  a  new  move¬ 
ment  in  art.  It  was  their  belief 
that  conventions  had  taken  the 
place  of  truths  in  modern  art, 
that  painting  had  become  a 
handicraft,  and  that  to  find  ex¬ 
amples  of  veracious  and  noble 
workmanship  it  was  necessary 
to  go  back  to  the  men  who  were 
the  immediate  predecessors  of 
Raphael.  Thus  was  formed  the 
famous  “Pre-Raphaelite  Broth¬ 
erhood”  familiarly  known  as  the 
P.  R.  B. 


That  Some¬ 
thing  More 

The  influence  of  the  things 
with  which  we  come  in  daily 
contact  is  incalculable.  Have 
yon  thought  of  it?  In  school 
books,  have  you  thought  whaj 
it  means  to  the  children?  Do 
you  want  help  here?  We  can 
give  it.  In  our 

SUPPLEMENTARY 

READERS 

for  little  people — in  the  books 
with  which  they  are  daily 
associated  during  their  most 
impressionable  years,  we  make 
it  a  rule  to  provide  not  only 
the  choicest  and  most  inspir¬ 
ing  reading  matter — but  that 
something  more — the  beauty 
of  illustration,  the  fineness  of 
color,  the  dull  finished  paper 
wherever  possible,  the  pleas¬ 
ant  type  widely  leaded,  the  at¬ 
tractive  cover. 

These  things  all  mean  in  a 
definite  way  the  cultivation  of 
taste,  the  saving  of  sight, 
even  an  efifect  on  character. 

The  holiday  time  is  a  good 
one  in  which  to  remember  that 
something  more.  Try  these 
books. 

JUST  OUT 

Napoleon,  The  Little 
Corsican 

By  Rsse  V.  Hathaway,  a  new 
writer — and  a  rare  one.  Her  life 
story  of  Napoleon  will  take  its 
place  among  those  of  the  gifted 
few  who  can  write  for  children. 
A  book  to  be  cherished. 

Stories  of  Heroism 
Mace’s  Primary  History 

Such  stories  as  will  bind  friends 
to  Mace  all  down  the  line  of  little 
men  and  women — life  stories  that 
breathe  the  fresh  dauntless  spirit 
of  the  men  who  “do.” 

The  Canterbury  Pilgrims 

Retold  for  children  by  Katherine 
Lee  Bates  of  Wellesley  College. 
Refreshing,  delightful ;  beautifully 
given  in  modern  English. 

Eskimo  Stories,  Viking  Tales, 
Norse  Stories 

Myth  and  story,  intensely  interesting 

graphic,  beautifully  illustrated 

Send  to  us  or  see  your  bookseller 

Rand  McNally  &  Co. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 
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One  Xmas  Gift  must  be 

a  Box  of 


Candies 


The  Masterpiece  of  the 

Confectioner’s  Art 

The  Candy  of  Character 

ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  CANDY 
DEPENDS  ITS  FITNESS  FOR 

Gift  Making 

Sales  Afiencles  and  Stores  everywhere 


always 


CHOICE 


BUY  THE  BEST 

THEREFORE  EXAMINE 

Beirly’s  Standard 

SONG  BOOKS 

Before  Purchasing  Elsewhere 
All  very  complete  in  point  of  arrangement. 

Peerless  in  melody 
and  harmony 

THEIR  TITLES 
The 

Song  Wonder 
National  Singer 
Song  Monarch 
Concert  Master 
Song  Triumph 
Festal  Days 
School  Songs 
Institute  Songs 
WHERE  USEFUL 

For  Public  Schools  Private  Schools 
Graded  Schools  Academies 
Seminaries  Colleges 

Music  Classes,  Concerts,  etc. 

All  kinds  of  appropriate  Books  for  Church 
Choirs  and  Sunday  Schools.  Send  for  the  latest 
Catalogue.  Rates  lower  than  ever,  1 

Sii^Any  Book  Sent  on  Approval 
Alfred  fieirly  Music  Co., 


Dr.  Alfred  Beirly 


MUSIC]  Lakeside  Bldg..  Chicago 


BOOKS 


CHRISTMAS  POST  CARDS 

Embossed  and  Printed  in  Colors — 

10  for  12c;  25  for  25c;  50  for  40c. 
Send  for  Free  samples — Report  Cards, 
CHRISTMAS  SOUVENIRS,  ETC. 

THE  OHIO  PRINTING  CO. 

Box  25  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio 

FINK  OPPORTUNITY 

to  purchase  long  established  and 
profitable  educational  cash  business 
locatt  (1  in  eastern  city.  Moderate 
amou  n  of  cash  required.  Owner  has 
other  business.  Address,  Opportunity, 
Educational  Advertising  Agency,  11  E.  24  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Apple  in  Celtic 
Folklore 

In  certain  parts  of  Ireland  it 
is  the  custom  for  a  girl  to  de¬ 
clare  her  love  by  throwing  an 
apple  at  the  man  preferred. 

Definitions 

It  is  not  good  pedagogy  to 
take  up  the  defining  of  words  in 
the  spelling  or  reading  classes. 
In  the  latter  the  difficult  words 
should  be  taken  up  beforehand, 
in  to-day’s  lesson  preparatory 
for  to-morrow’s,  so  that  when 
the  reading  is  undertaken  the 
teacher  and  pupil  can  give  their 
whole  attention  to  the  reading. 
It  is  the  practice  in  good  schools 
to  have  pupils  write  sentences 
employing  certain  words  found 
in  the  spelling  and  reading  les¬ 
sons,  Pupils  learn  the  meaning 
of  words  by  their  use  and  not 
from  the  dictionary,  yet  each 
should  have  a  dictionary  and 
there  should  be  a  large  Webster 
“International”  accessible. 

The  New  “International” 

The  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  have 
just  issued  Webster’s  New  In¬ 
ternational  Dictionary,  based  on 
the  International  of  1890  and 
1900.  The  revision  has  been  so 
radical  and  complete  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  new  booK.  The  work 
has  been  in  active  preparation 
for  many  years,  by  a  large  staff 
of  experts,  assisted  by  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  eminent  specialists, 
under  the  general  supervision  of 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  recent  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The 
number  of  words  and  phrases 
defined  has  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  mainly  from  the  fresh 
coinage  of  recent  years,  both  in 
popular  speech  and  in  the  va¬ 
rious  arts  and  sciences.  The  re¬ 
vival  of  early  English  studies  is 
recognized  by  such  an  inclusion 
of  obsolete  words  as  to  give  a 
key  to  English  literature  from 
its  earliest  period.  The  title- 
words  in  the  vocabulary  are 
more  than  doubled  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  old  International, 
now  exceeding  400,000.  The 
number  of  illustrations  is  in¬ 
creased  to  over  6,000.  The  book 
contains  more  than  2,700  pages. 
But  the  publishers  desire  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  quality  rather  than 
the  quantity  of  the  work,  calling 
attention  especially  to  the  thor¬ 
ough  scholarship  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  fullness  of  in¬ 
formation  under  important 
titles.  By  ingenious  methods  of 
typography  and  arrangement, 
the  increased  amount  of  matter 
is  contained  within  a  single  vol¬ 
ume,  not  perceptibly  larger  than 
its  predecessor,  and  no  less  con¬ 
venient  for  the  hand  and  eye. 


Used  in  a  great 
majority  of  the 
public  schools  of 
the  United  States. 

Backed  by  a  balf-century’s  repu* 
tation  and  success 

Carefully  designed  for 
each  grade  of  school  and 
college  work.  Perfectly 
made,  thoroughly  tested 
and  fully  guaranteed. 

At  All  Stationers 

THE  ESTER  BROOK  STEEL  PEN 
manufacturing  CO. 

95  John  Street,  New  York 
Works:  Camden,  N. J. 


Railroad  Lands 
Very  Cheap 

To  quickly  build  up  population  along  the  Wash¬ 
ington  &  Choctaw  Railroad  in  new  reservation  just 
thrown  open  I  will  sell  a  little  of  our  100,000 
acres  of  $25  and  $50  lands  for  $17.50  per  acre. 

Magnificent  opportunity  for  settlers,  investors 
and  speculators.  Easy  terms  as  low  as  $1  per 
month.  Any  size  tract  from  ten  acres  up.  Gulf 
Coast  lands  the  most  productive  in  the  world 
— ten  acres  will  yield  an  income  of  $5,000  a  year. 
Sweet,  pure  water;  cool,  pleasant  summers  and 
mild,  balmy  winters;  beautiful  lands  adapted  to 
farming,  truck  and  fruit  growing,  or  live  stock, 
poultry,  bees  and  dairying;  no  swamp,  no  stones, 
irrigation  not  needed;  only  part  of  the  United 
States  absolutely  free  from  local  diseases.  Sixty 
miles  from  the  coast;  21  hours  from  St.  Louis; 
29  hours  from  Chicago)  with  best  shipping 
facilities.  Don’t  buy  lands  anywhere  until  you 
investigate  this.  Send  me  your  name,  a  postal 
card  will  do,  and  I  will  send  you  complete  de¬ 
tails.  ' 

Great  inducements  to  agents  to 
handle  our  lands  who  are 


able  to  sell  land 

M.  G.  Winegar,  Gen.  Manager 

6177  Times  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

Q|  A  YQ  Dialogues,  Recitations,  Drills,  Speakers,  Mono- 
rLM  I  W  logues,  Operettas,  Musical  Pieces,  Finger  Plays, 
Motion  Songs,  Illustrated  Songs,  Pantomime  Songs,  Shadow 
Plays,  Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Special  Entertainments  for 
all  Holidays,  Minstrels,  Jokes,  Hand  Books,  Make-Up 
Goods,  etc.  Suitable  for  all  ages  and  occasions  Large 
catalogue  Free.  Every  Teacher  should  have  one. 

T.  S.  DENISON,  Publisher,  Dept.  56,  Chicago 


HUNDERTMARK’S 
SYSTEM  OF  SHORTHAND 

No  position,  no  shading.  The  system 
without  speed  limit.  Special  concessions 
to  teachers.  The  Hundertmark  School, 
549  Tenth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Home  Study  Courses 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses 
under  professors  in  Harvard,  Brown,  Cor¬ 
nell  and  leading  colleges. 

Academic  and  Preparatory,  Agricultural,  Com¬ 
mercial,  Normal  and  Civil  Service  Departments. 
Preparation  for  College,  Teachers' 
I’rof.  Genung  Civil  Service  Examinations. 

English  250  page  catalog  free.  Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  184,  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 
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Liitle  People  EvERywHEBE 


By  Etta  Blaisdell  McDonald  and  Julia  Dalrymple 
A  New  Series  of  Geographical  Readers 
including 

KATHLEEN  IN  IRELAND  (fourth  year) 
MANUEL  IN  MEXICO  (fifth  year) 

UME  SAN  IN  JAPAN  (sixth  year) 
RAFAEL  IN  ITALY  (seventh  year) 


Fully  illustrated;  picture  covers;  colored  frontispieces.  6o  cents  per  volume 
Long  discount 


The  Wide  Awake  Readers 


By  CLARA  MURRAY 


THE  WIDE  AWAKE  PRIMER  -  -  30  Cents 

THE  WIDE  AWAKE  FIRST  READER  30  Cents 
THE  WIDE  AWAKE  SECOND  READER  35  Cents 
THE  WIDE  AWAKE  THIRD  READER  40  Cents 


A  carefully  graded  primary  series,  exquisitely  illustrated  with 
colored  pictures.  It  has  real  child  interest  and  unhackneyed 
material.  The  matter  in  other  readers  is  not  duplicated. 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.  BOSTON 


34  BEACON  ST.. BOSTON  378  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


The  "Best  Christmas  BooK.. 


STORES  RHYMES 

FOR  A  CHILD 


NinklBANORHVHB 

rOa.^CHILD 


By  CAROLYN  SHERWIN  BAILEY 


For  a  primary  teacher,  kindergartner, 
mother,  or  the  small  child  himself,  no  better 
Christmas  Gift  could  be  selected  than  this 
new  and  beautiful  book  of  tales  and  verses. 
The  stories  deal  with  the  predominant  in¬ 
terests  of  the  little  child — holidays,  garden, 
farm  and  home  life,  animals  and  toys. 
They  are  done  in  terse,  simple  English, 
and  are  short  enough  to  be  read  without 
adaptation  to  a  small  child  or  to  be  read 
by  him.  The  book  is  illustrated  in  char¬ 
coal  and  color  by  Christin.t  Wright,  artis¬ 
tically  bound,  and  beautifully  made  in 
every  detail. 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.00. 


The  Way  of  the  Clay 


Beautiful  half  tone  reproductions  from 
photographs  of  splendid  nvodels  make  this 
book  an  unusually  helpful  little  volume  for 
all  who  work  in  clay. 

It  contains  a  complete  course  of  lessons 
embracing  normal  types  of  common  forms 
with  basis  models  of  each,  supplemented 
with  many  miscellaneous  designs. 


Handsomely  printed,  and  bound  in 
artistic  covers. 

Price,  postpaid,  $0.20. 
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Headache 


The  use  of  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

is  especially  recommended  in  the  relief 
of  Nervousness  and  Headache  caused 
by  impaired  digestion,  prolonged 
wakefulness  or  overwork.  It  acts  as  a 
tonic  and  vitalizer,  promoting  diges¬ 
tion  and  restoring  the  nervous  system 
to  healthful  vigor. 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate  is  agreeable 
to  the  taste  and  is  the  same  phosphate 
that  occurs  in  wheat  and  other  cereals. 


HORSFORiyS 

Acid  Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic. > 


If  your  druggist  can’t  supply  you  send  23  cents  to  Rumford 
Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  trial  size  bottle, 
postage  paid. 


^HERE  is  just  as  much  differ- 
‘  ence  in  lead  pencils  as  in  any¬ 
thing  you  buy.  Poor  pencils 
are  due  to  sharp  competition, 
and  a  false  idea  of  economy. 
Some  school  boards  want  to 


“buy  cheap,”  and  do  buy  cheap,  and  get 
cheap  pencils,  and  sometimes  find  it  out  and 
feel  cheap.  It  is  not  the  school  board  that 
suffers,  but  the  teachers  and  pupils,  who  are 
fretted  and  annoyed  with  brittle  leads  and 
unevenly  graded  pencils.  Where  DIXON’S 
“AMERICAN  GRAPHITE”  PENCILS  are 
used  there  will  be  found  fewer  nervous 
teachers  and  far  better  work  among  pupils. 

Let  us  know  where  you  teach  and  whether 
drawing  is  taught  and  samples  will  be  sent 
free  of  charge,  if  you  will  mention  this  pub¬ 
lication.  You  will  be  surprised  and  de¬ 
lighted  to  find  that  a  pencil  is  made  that  is 
exactly  fitted  for  the  work  in  the  schools 
under  your  charge. 


Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Go. 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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On  the  first  of  December  Madame  Kraus- 
Boelte  celebrated  in  New  York  City  her  fiftieth 
anniversary  as  a  worker  in  the  kindergarten 
field.  Hundreds  of  friends  were  gathered  to¬ 
gether  from  far  and  wide  to  do  honor  to  this 
wonderful  woman,  who  has  justly  been  called 
“the  spiritual  daughter  of  Froebel.” 

She  received  her  own  training  for  her  life- 
work  from  the  widow  of  the  founder  of  the  kin¬ 
dergarten.  For  many  years  she  had  her  own 
kindergarten.  With  it  was  combined  a  training 
school  for  kindergartners  and  mothers.  She 
showed  most  remarkable  skill  in  dealing  with 
little  children.  I  never  saw  a  finer  artist  in 
teaching.  The  young  women  trained  by  her 
have  carried  her  spirit  into  thousands  of  schools 
and  homes.  As  kindergartners,  as  teachers  of 
primary  children,  as  wives,  and  as  mothers  they 
have  helped  to  make  the  world  a  better  and 
gladder  place  to  be  in. 

James  L.  Hughes,  inspector  of  schools  in  To¬ 
ronto  and  one  of  the  greatest  schoolmen  in 
America,  years  ago  picked  out  one  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Madame  Kraus-Boelte’s  for  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Hughes  is  herself  prominently  identified 
with  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  little 
children.  Her  life  is  a  bright  example  of  a 
womanly  woman  in  public  work,  whom  those 
nearest  and  closest  to  her  bless  as  wife  and 
mother.  To  share  in  the  credit  of  having  helped 
to  shape  such  a  life  must  be  gratifying  indeed ! 

The  thing  that  has  always  impressed  me  most 
in  Madame  Kraus-Boelte’s  life  is  her  unceas¬ 
ing  laboring  for  further  growth.  Even  now,  at 
her  advanced  age,  she  keeps  closely  in  touch 
with  every  forward  movement  in  education. 
Probably  no  teacher  reads  this  magazine  with 
greater  care  to  discover  new  suggestions  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  efficiency  of  school  work.  Ever 
alert  for  good  things  and  never  tiring  of  search¬ 
ing,  she  has  kept  as  young  in  heart  and  spirit  as 
the  youngest  among  us. 

Here  is  the  secret  of  eternal  youth:  growth. 
Unless  we  keep  on  learning  we  are  sure  to  de¬ 


cline.  The  moment  we  stop  growing  we  begin 
to  die.  That  is  sure  as  fate.  Think  of  the  rich 
man  who  said  to  his  soul,  “Take  thine  ease; 
thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years.” 
When  growth  stops,  old  age  sets  in.  And  old 
age  is  the  herald  of  death. 

Madame  Kraus-Boelte’s  plan  of  life  is  a  good 
one.  She  has  kept  her  youth.  Her  enthusiasm 
is  refreshing.  The  world  is  full  of  wonders. 
How  can  one  ever  arrive  at  a  point  where  one  is 
satisfied  to  live  wholly  on  the  past!  It  seems 
incredible  that  such  misfortune  should  settle 
upon  anyone.  But  it  does.  There  are  some,  and 
even  a  few  teachers  among  them,  who  complete 
the  circle  of  perfection  and  thenceforth  live 
wholly  on  their  “experience,”  the  stale  crusts  of 
their  past  achievements. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  we  need  to  be 
reminded  of  at  this  season  it  is  that  there  is  no 
standstill,  not  in  teaching.  1910  will  be  as  dif¬ 
ferent  from  1909  as  the  past  year  has  been  from 
the  one  that  preceded  it.  Our  plans  and  meth¬ 
ods  may  have  been  good  enough,  but  they  need 
to  be  renewed  and  revitalized.  1910  calls  for 
the  1910  kind  of  teachers.  The  nineteen  hun- 
dred-niners  must  be  retired. 

What  is  the  use  wishing  “A  Happy  New 
Year”  to  a  fossil?  There  can  be  no  happiness 
for  a  fossil.  A  dead  thing  is  best  off  in  the 
grave.  There  it  is,  too,  out  of  the  way  of  the 
living  who  have  work  to  do  and  want  room. 

Children  need  growing  teachers.  They  are 
the  ones  who  have  warm  life-blood.  They  are 
blessed  with  youth.  To  all  of  them  go  out  my 
best  wishes  for  the  new  year.  Here  is  my  hand 
to  you,  dear  reader :  a  happy  new  year  1  and 
GOD  BLESS  US,  EVERY  ONE ! 


The  increase  of  the  cost  of  production  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  makes  necessary  the  raising  of  the  subscription 
price  of  Teachers  Magazine  to  $1.25  a  year.  The 
change  will  be  made  on  MARCH  1,  1910.  All  sub¬ 
scriptions  renewed  before  that  time  will  be  accepted  at 
the  old  rate  of  $1.00, 
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Month  by  Month  Plans 

By  Lleanor  M.  Jollie,  Rhode  Island 


Snowflake  Time 

Up  in  the  frozen  north  live  the  Snow  Fairies, 
and  it  will  be  great  fun  to  visit  them  some  day, 
after  they  have  called  upon  us,  and  have  invited 
us  to  return  their  visit. 

You  may  call  them  snowflakes,  these  dainty, 
airy,  lacy,  illusive  bits  of  things,  but  we  know 
better.  They  are  Snow  Fairies,  who  live  in  real 
houses,  and  say  real  things. 

The  Snow  Fairies  came  to  us  first  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  never  were  visitors  more  welcome.  It 
was  useless  to  try  to  have  a  reading  lesson  just 
at  the  minute  of  discovery,  and  so  we  opened 
the  window  and  coaxed  a  few  to  come  in  and 
show  us  the  exquisite  starlike  embroidery  of 
their  gowns.  But  they  couldn’t  stay,  thank  you, 
for  they  had  work  to  do,  really  very  much  work. 

Work!  How  the  children  laughed  to  think 
of  it!  These  fairy  folks  in  purest  white,  what 
could  they  do  ? 

The  first  Fairy  Snowflakes  must  have  been 
little  advance  agents  sent  to  look  on  the  ground, 
for  they  quietly  disappeared. 

But  they  are  here  now  again,  hosts  of  them, 
and  they  have  pitched  their  snowdrift  tents 
all  over  the  yard,  and  over  the  fields  which 
stretch  so  far  away.  And  they  are  tapping,  too, 
with  their  tiny,  icy  fingers  against  the  window, 
as  if  glad  to  see  us  again. 

We  know  what  their  work  is  now;  how  they 
have  tucked  the  woodland  babies  in  under  a 
great  soft,  white  blanket;  how  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  world  beautiful,  covering  unsightly 
places;  how  the  air  is  purer  and  the  sky  bluer 
for  their  coming,  and  how,  by  and  by,  they  will 
feed  the  brooks,  which  feed  the  rivers,  which  do 
so  much  for  us. 

We  do  not  forget  the  fun  they  make  for  us, 
either,  the  slides  for  our  sleds,  the  snowballs 
for  our  fort,  yes,  and  the  snow  men,  too, — ^we 
must  not  forget  them. 

We  made,  each  of  us,  a  snowflake  book.  It 
was  a  book  with  blue  covers,  with  white  paper 
snowflake  stars  pasted  in  a  design  upon  it. 

And  in  the  books  were  written  bits  of  poetry, 
and  bits  of  language  lessons,  and  into  it  were 
drawn  bits  of  pictures  which  appealed  to  us, 
and  which  suggested  our  snowflake  work.  The 
brooks  were  named,  too.  We  chose  for  the  title 
Snowflake  Days. 

What  Whittier’s  “Huskers”  is  to  October,  that 
is  his  “Snow  Bound”  to  January. 

We  took  it  in  January  rather  than  in  Decem¬ 
ber  for  three  reasons.  The  first  was  that  the 
Christmas  exercises  needed  so  much  time  in  De¬ 
cember  that  we  gave  most  of  our  attention  to 
that.  The  second  reason  was  that  our  “Snow 
Bound”  weather  comes  to  us  in  January  rather 
than  December.  And  the  third  reason  was  that 
we  wanted  to  have  little  talks  leading  up  to  the 


poem,  to  make  it  more  interesting  to  us  when 
we  did  take  it  up. 

We  noticed  so  many  things  in  those  days. 
The  weather — how  the  sky  looks  at  night,  fore¬ 
telling  the  next  day’s  weather ;  the  short  days ; 
the  cold  sunsets;  the  kind  of  snow  that  brings 
a  blizzard ;  the  view  before  the  storm ;  the  corn¬ 
fields  ;  the  old  stone  wall ;  the  woodpile ;  the  old 
well. 

All  these  things,  and  many  others,  we  talked 
about.  Then  we  talked  about  Whittier’s  home; 
the  old  farmhouse ;  the  barn ;  Whittier’s  family ; 
the  animals  in  the  barn;  the  woods  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  so  on. 

The  fun  of  a  snowstorm  came  next.  What 
would  the  children  do  under  like  conditions? 
How  pass  the  time? 

And  now  we  are  ready  for  the  poem,  a  little 
at  a  time,  when  there  is  a  heavy  snowstorm. 

Ah!  what  a  good  time  we  have  living  the 
storm  with  Whittier,  telling  the  wonderful  sto¬ 
ries  he  told,  eating  roasted  apples  and  watching 
the  pictures  which  the  dancing  fire  paints  on  the 
wall. 

Best  of  all  was  the  day  when  the  storm 
cleared,  and  we  were  able  once  more  to  get  out 
of  the  house.  What  did  the  people  of  “Snow 
Bound”  do?  Why,  just  exactly  as  we  would  do. 

There  is  that  in  “Snow  Bound”  which  appeals 
to  children  as  well  as  to  us,  because  it  appeals 
to  human  interest.  We  have  experienced,  or 
have  experienced  in  fancy  at  least,  just  such 
pictures  as  Whittier  presents  to  us  in  his  poem, 
for  the  poem  is  full  of  pictures. 

We  have  made  another  book  this  month,  and 
it  is  a  recipe  book.  In  fact,  it  says  on  the  cover 
“January  Recipes.”  Some  of  the  “rules”  therein 
are  a  little  unusual,  perhaps,  but  they  have  been 
very  interesting  to  the  children  as  they  wrote 
them  in  the  wee  books. 

I  will  copy  two  or  three  for  you  from  the 
children’s  books.  Perhaps  you  will  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  them. 

Here  is  one  of  Beth’s: 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  SNOW  MAN 

Wrap  up  warm. 

Find  some  nice  soft  snow. 

Make  a  little  snowball  first. 

Roll  it  on  the  ground  until  it  is  very  large. 

This  will  be  the  snow  man’s  body. 

Make  another  snowball  for  his  head. 

Have  this  a  little  smaller  than  the  body. 

Stand  it  on  his  body. 

Make  the  snow  man’s  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  of  dark 
stones  or  coal. 

From  Fred’s  comes  this : 

HOW  TO  HAVE  A  GOOD  SLIDE 

Take  two  sleds. 

Fasten  them  together  with  a  long  board. 
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This  makes  a  double  runner. 

Ask  the  boys  to  go  sliding  down  hill  after  school. 

Find  a  long  hill  with  hard  snow  on  it. 

Then  go  to  the  top  and  slide  down. 

And  so  on.  There  are  recipes  for  keeping 
well,  recipes  for  red  cheeks  (the  kind  we  would 
like  to  have) ,  recipes  for  making  snow  animals, 
recipes  for  passing  a  stormy  day  in  the  house, 
recipes  for  making  paper  dolls,  etc. 

The  value  of  this  work,  of  course,  lies  in  the 
interest  created,  and  in  the  telling  of  things  in 
good  language,  which  we  work  for  always ;  in¬ 
terest  first,  then  results. 

Well,  we  have  visited  (in  fancy)  the  Snow 
Fairies. 

You  would  have  liked  to  go  with  us  on  that 
great  white  cloud  which  we  took  as  a  carriage, 
and  which  carried  us  so  swiftly  to  the  north- 
land.  You  would  have  liked  to  look  down  at 
the  great  mountains,  and  plains,  and  rivers,  as 
you  dashed  along.  We  had  a  splendid  review 
of  our  geography  lessons,  in  forms  of  land  and 
water.  We  noticed  the  stars  and  some  of  the 
constellations.  It  took  us  two  days  to  go,  but 
we  didn’t  mind  that. 

We  were  greeted  so  cordially  by  the  Snow 
Fairies,  and  taken  over  the  great  glittering  ice 
palace,  with  its  wonderful  towers,  and  domes, 
and  columns  and  turrets,  and  we  described  each 
room — ^for  we  were  living  in  a  land  of  fancy. 

The  “Hall  of  Icicles,”  the  “Cave  of  Shadows,” 
the  “Forest  of  Frost  Ferns”  and  the  “Glass 
River”  —  all  of  these  and  many  more  were 
visited. 


And  if,  now  and  then,  we  stopped  and  came 
back  to  earth  to  do  a  little  number  or  have  a 
little  spelling  lesson,  why  that  didn’t  disturb 
us  at  all. 

It  was  fun  to  tell  how  many  little  square-inch 
pieces  of  ice  it  took  to  make  every  square  foot 
of  paving  in  that  wonderful  Holly  Room;  or 
how  many  yards  of  cone  border  it  would  take  to 
go  all  around  that  library  or  hall ;  or  how  many 
icicles  it  would  need  to  make  a  chandelier,  if  it 
took  1,000  to  make  one-fourth  or  one-sixth  of 
it.  And  it  was  a  great  deal  more  fun  to  write 
our  spelling  lessons  on  snowfiake  stars  or  long 
icicles  cut  from  paper  than  it  was  on  common 
paper. 

We  had  some  lovely  refreshments  at  the  Snow 
Fairies’  palace,  for  we  had  snow  ice-cream  and 
little  cakes.  The  snow  ice-cream  we  made  in  a 
big  tin  pan,  of  snow,  with  milk  and  sugar,  and 
extract  of  lemon  stirred  in,  and  we  ate  it  out  of 
our  drinking-cups  with  some  little  tin  spoons 
which  we  keep  on  hand  for  such  occasions. 

The  cakes  were  little  star-shaped  crackers 
frosted  with  hard  white  frosting,  and  were 
bought  by  the  pound. 

Of  course  we  had  to  be  transported  back  to 
the  schoolroom  to  eat,  but  what  did  we  care! 
Why  need  we  ever  care,  in  fact,  when  fancy,  in 
a  moment,  will  carry  us  back  to  the  Snow  Fai¬ 
ries’  palace  for  more  fun,  and  altho  we  do  not 
all  know  it,  for  more  lessons.  It  is  well  it  is  so, 
too,  else  how  should  you  and  I  interest  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  every-day,  workaday  things  of 
school  life  1 


Dance  composed  by  children,  music  by  Eliza  W.  Rose. 
The  children  are  in  a  circle.  They  run  around  the 
circle  during  the  first  four  measures. 

During  the  second  four  measures  they  hop  toward 


the  center,  and  clap  their  hands  while  hopping. 

They  hop  three  times  in  each  measure.  At  the  last 
measure  they  hop  once. 

The  dance  repeats  from  the  beginning. 


Memory  Gems  for  January 

(Saturdays  and  Sundays  omitted.) 


JANUARY  3 

The  poor  old  Year  went  off  last  night, 
The  New  Year’s  come,  hurrah,  hurrah! 

JANUARY  4 

I  am  the  little  New  Year,  ho  I  ho  1 
Here  I  come  tripping  it  over  the  snow. 
Shaking  my  bells  with  a  merry  din. 

So  open  your  doors  and  let  me  in. 

JANUARY  5 

Welcome,  welcome,  glad  New  Year! 

Dawn  brightly  on  us  all ; 

And  bring  us  hope  our  hearts  to  cheer. 
Whatever  may  befall. 

JANUARY  6 

Oh,  the  bells  are  sweetly  ringing. 

Come,  oh,  come! 

And  the  wind  is  softly  singing. 

Come,  oh,  come! 

To  the  New  Year  they  are  calling. 

O’er  the  snow  the  echoes  falling. 

JANUARY  7 

I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you 
Of  the  lovely  things  to  be 
In  the  wonderful  year-book  waiting, 

A  gift  for  you  and  me. 

JANUARY  10 

“  Happy  New  Year  to  you  all !  ” 
January’s  snowstorms  call. 

JANUARY  11 

God  grant  this  be  a  happy  year. 

To  us  and  all  our  friends  so  dear, 

And  may  the  New  Year  each  one  bless. 
With  health,  and  wealth,  and  happiness. 

JANUARY  12 

A  “Happy  New  Year”  you  can  make  it. 

By  smiling  and  doing  your  best; 

Be  cheery  and  true  the  twelvemonth  thru. 
So  shall  the  new  year  be  blest. 

JANUARY  13 

Oh,  here  we  dance  ’round  the  baby  year. 
The  baby  year,  the  baby  year; 

Here  we  dance  ’round  the  baby  year. 

So  early  in  the  morning. 

JANUARY  14 

Spring  and  summer,  then  the  fall. 
Winter  last,  but  best  of  all. 

JANUARY  17 
Do  to-day  thy  nearest  duty. 

— Goethe. 


JANUARY  18 

Here’s  a  New  Year  wish  for  all. 

May  we  keep  growing,  you  and  I, 
Learning  sweet  truths  in  sweetest  way, 
Living  in  sunshine  every  day. 

JANUARY  19 

The  New  Year  comes  in  with  shout  and  laugh 
And  see.  Twelve  Months  are  following  after ! 

JANUARY  20 

Twelve  months  are  we,  you  see  us  here. 
We  make  the  circle  of  the  year. 

We  dance  and  sing,  and  children  hear, 
We  wish  you  all  a  glad  New  Year. 

JANUARY  21 
1  was  some  ice. 

So  white  and  nice. 

But  which  nobody  tasted; 

And  so  it  was  wasted — 

All  that  good  ice. 

JANUARY  24 

Come,  white-wing’d  snows,  and  over  all 
Like  shreds  of  floating  feathers  fall. 

And  lightly  lie! 

So,  by  and  by. 

Ah,  by  and  by! 

Like  blue  flakes  from  an  azure  sky, 

The  April  birds  will  fly. 

JANUARY  25 
A  year  for  striving. 

And  hearty  thriving; 

A  bright  New  Year, 

Oh,  hold  it  dear; 

For  God  who  sendeth. 

He  only  lendeth. 

JANUARY  26 

Snow  and  shine  and  shine  and  snow. 

Days  that  swiftly  come  and  go. 

Thirty-one  of  them,  you  know. 

Make  up  January. 

JANUARY  27 

January  brings  the  snow. 

Makes  our  feet  and  Angers  glow. 

JANUARY  28 

Thru  the  long  night  watches. 

May  Thine  Angels  spread 
Their  white  wings  above  me. 

Watching  ’round  my  bed. 

JANUARY  31  , 

All  should  keep  to  time  and  place, 

And  all  should  keep  to  rule; 

Both  waves  upon  the  sandy  shore. 

And  little  boys  at  school. 
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Nature  Lessons  from  the  Garden 

By  Annie  Chase,  Massachusetts 


The  Calla  in  the  Window  Garden 

Once,  long  ago,  when  the  world  was  new, 
plants  had  no  blossoms,  nothing  but  stems  and 
leaves.  All  was  green  among  the  plants,  no  mat¬ 
ter  where  you  looked.  There  were  no  bluebells ; 
no  red  poppies ;  no  gay  columbines  dancing 
among  the  gray  rocks.  Suddenly  a  queer  thing 
happened.  Some  strange  new  force  under  the 
little  plants’  green  jackets  got  to  work.  We  do 
not  know,  the  wisest  of  us,  what  that  force  was, 
but  it  caused  the  plants  to  begin,  a  little  at  a 
time,  to  make  blossoms  out  of  leaves ! 


What?  Green  flowers?  Yes,  green  ones  at 
first — then  the  green  flowers  began  to  bleach  out 
to  white,  then  they  began  to  be  colored  all  the 
tints  of  the  rainbow.  When  these  first  flowers 
came,  how  they  must  have  brightened  up  the 
green,  green,  green  everywhere! 

If  you  want  to  see  how  easily  a  flower  can  be 
made  out  of  a  leaf  before  the  spring  and  sum- 
.  mer  flowers  come,  just  look  at  the  Calla  in  your 
window-box. 

How  plainly  you  can  see  that  it  was  made 
out  of  a  leaf.  See  the  veins,  the  rolled  and  folded 
edges  (folded  as  you  roll  a  horn  of  plenty),  the 
hints  of  green  down  near  the  stem  as  tho  the 
leaf  had  been  green  as  the  others  and  had  been 
bleached  for  this  flower,  or  had  colors  added; 
for  you  know  white  is  all  the  colors  mixed  to¬ 


gether.  The  stem,  too,  is  just  like  the  stem  of 
the  green  leaves,  and  up  at  the  top  of  the  white 
part  there  is  a  little  green  tip,  like  the  green  tip 
of  the  leaf. 

But  Calla  is  from  the  word  Calyx,  which, 
you  know,  means  the  cup  which  holds  the  flower. 
Now  our  secret  is  out.  This  beautiful  white 
horn  of  plenty  is  only  the  cup  which  holds  the 
real  flower. 

The  flower  is  that  yellow  part  inside,  and  is 
not  one  flower  but  hundreds  of  flowers  all  cud¬ 
dled  down  together  in  their  nice  little  home.  As 
likely  as  not  they  are  laughing  at  us  because  we 
were  so  stupid  as  to  think  their  big  white  house 
was  the  flower. 

Down  at  the  bottom  of  this  club-like  part 
which  holds  the  real  flowers  are  the  blossoms, 
which  have  pistils,  and  which  will  grow  seeds  if 
that  pretty  white  powder  from  the  stamen  flow¬ 
ers  up  at  the  top  gets  shaken  down  upon  them. 
And  how  can  the  powder  help  being  shaken 
down,  with  the  white  flower-cup  curled  so  nicely 
around  them  and  sealed  so  tightly  at  the  bottom? 

How  we  should  miss  this  pretty  yellow  part 
from  the  middle  of  the  horn  of  plenty,  if  it  were 
not  there,  tho  we  did  not  think  about  it  at  first. 
Calla  would  miss  it,  too,  for  this  is  the  seed¬ 
making  part,  and  seed-making,  as  we  have 
learned,  is  a  flower’s  business. 

Calla  is  not  a  lily.  She  does  not  belong  to  the 
lily  family,  but  she  has  some  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  out  in  the  woods — Jack-in-the-Pulpit  is  her 
brother,  so  is  Golden  Club.  That  pretty  Arum 
which  grows  by  the  brook  and  looks  so  much 
like  Calla,  only  she  is  smaller,  is  her  own  dear 
sister  in  the  country. 

If  you  let  Calla  stay  on  the  stem  until  long 
after  the  pretty  white  part  is  shriveled  and 
dead,  you  can  see  the  parts  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  club  change  from  little  bottle-shaped  bod¬ 
ies  into  plump  berries. 


"  Lqual  Pay  for  Lqual  Work  ” 

There  is,  of  course,  a  men’s  side  to  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  male  teachers  receive  considerably 
less  than  men  in  other  occupations  making  equal 
demands  as  regards  preparation  and  responsi¬ 
bility.  They  have  not  been  able  to  secure  more 
pay  because  women  have  been  ready  to  take 
their  places  for  even  less  money.  By  raising 
the  salaries  of  women  to  the  scale  now  prevail¬ 
ing  for  men  the  competition  will  become  greater 
than  ever,  and  the  likelihood  of  increased  pay 
for  men  will  vanish  altogether.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is.the  possibility  that  the  boards  will 
appoint  more  men  and  gradually  eliminate 
women  from  the  best-paying  positions.  That, 
however,  rests  on  the  assumption,  never  yet  ac¬ 
tually  proved,  that  men  in  certain  positions  pro¬ 
duce  better  results  than  the  women. 
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The  New  Year  Comes  into  the  Schoolroom 

By  Bertha  T.  Bush^  Iowa 


Characters. — The  New  Year  and  the  Twelve  Months, 
each  dressed  in  appropriate  costume. 

Enter  the  New  Year,  followed  by  the  Twelve  Months. 

New  Year.  —  Good  afternoon,  children.  I 
heard  that  you  were  going  to  speak  pieces  to¬ 
day,  and  so  I  came  to  visit.  I  brought  my  chil¬ 
dren,  too.  I  have  twelve  children,  and  they  are 
all  very  fond  of  you.  Every  one  of  them  is  mak¬ 
ing  ready  something  to  give  you.  January,  step 
forward  and  tell  what  gift  you  have  brought 
to  the  children  of - school. 

January. — I  have  brought  thirty-one  of  the 
finest  cold^  days  that  can  be  found.  And  every 
day  is  a  little  longer  than  the  day  that  went  be¬ 
fore  it.  I  have  brought  ice  and  snow,  and  keen 
frosty  air  that  makes  the  blood  rush  thru  your 
veins  and  fills  you  with  health  and  strength.  I 
bring  skating  parties,  and  snowball  fights,  and 
all  sorts  of  jolly  good  times  for  boys  and  girls. 
But  you  want  to  take  them  while  you  can  get 

them,  for  I  slip  away  very  fast.  Already - 

of  my  days  are  gone,  but  it  is  not  too  late  to 
wish  you  a  happy  New  Year. 

February. — I  am  the  shortest  month,  but  I 
bring  you  so  many  good  things  that  I  can 
hardly  carry  them.  Look  at  my  handful  of 
birthdays — Lincoln,  Washington,  Longfellow, 
Lowell!  And  Valentine  Day!  Oh,  the  school 
children  are  always  glad  to  see  me  coming. 

March  (blowing  with  puffed-out  cheeks). — 
Oo !  Oo !  Oo !  I’m  the  windy  month.  I  fly  your 
kites.  I  blow  away  the  snow  with  my  warm 
breath,  and  sometimes  I  blow  it  back  with  my 
cold  breath.  I  bring  you  lots  of  good  times.  Oo ! 
Oo !  Oo ! 

April  (tripping  forward  with  a  skipping 
rope) . — I  bring  the  first  flowers  and  the  birds. 
I  bring  the  green  grass  and  all  the  first  delights 
of  spring.  I  bring  you  Arbor  Day.  They  say 
I  bring  all  kinds  of  weather,  rain  and  sun  and 
wind  and  once  in  a  while  snow ;  but  many  faces 
look  glad  when  they  say  that  April  is  here. 

May. — I  bring  violets,  and  dandelions,  and 
ever  so  many  other  flowers.  I  bring  May-day, 
w'hen  the  children  have  such  fun  hanging  May- 
baskets.  I  bring  Bird  Day,  too;  and  Memorial 
Day,  when  the  whole  town  goes  out  with  the 
old  soldiers  and  the  children,  to  lay  sweet  flow¬ 
ers  on  the  graves  of  those  who  fought  for  their 
country. 

June. — I  bring  roses  and  strawberries.  I 
bring  Commencement  time.  I  bring  the  long 
vacation.  I  heard  a  little  girl  say  once,  “Every¬ 
body  loves  June,”  and  my  heart  rejoiced,  be¬ 
cause  I  love  everybody. 

July. — Rip,  rap,  roar!  I  bring  the  glorious 
Fourth  of  July.  Firecrackers,  and  sky-rockets, 
and  processions !  And  sometimes  I  bring  burned 


fingers,  too.  But  I  know  that  the  boys,  at  least, 
are  always  glad  to  have  me  come. 

August. — I  bring  lovely,  long,  dreamy  days 
that  people  wish  would  last  forever.  I  bring 
fishing,  and  bathing,  and  playing  in  the  sand. 
I  bring  picnics,  and  clambakes,  and  goldenrod. 
Don’t  you  wish  I  was  here  to  stay  this  minute, 
when  you  look  out  at  the  January  snow? 

September. — I  bring  school  again,  and  the 
children  are  as  glad  to  have  it  begin  once  more 
as  they  were  to  see  vacation.  I  bring  the  green¬ 
ness  and  bright  flowers  of  summer,  with  the 
coolness  and  pleasantness  of  spring.  There  is 
no  other  month  just  like  me. 

October. — I  bring  nuts,  and  apples,  and  the 
most  gorgeous  colors  to  the  trees.  1  bring  “Oc¬ 
tober’s  bright  blue  weather.”  Oh,  some  people 
call  me  “the  crown  of  the  year.” 

November. — I  bring  some  beautiful  sunshine 
and  a  good  many  short,  cold,  gray  days  when 
things  are  frozen  up  outside  and  look  desolate. 
But  those  days  are  not  desolate  inside.  Every¬ 
body  is  getting  ready  for  Thanksgiving,  and 
that  makes  my  cold,  short,  gray  days  full  of  joy. 

December.  —  I  bring  Christmas.  Nothing 
more  needs  to  be  said  to  make  you  love  me. 
You  all  remember  what  a  good  time  you  had 
last  month. 

New  Year. — Pupils  of  the  -  school, 

these  are  all  my  children.  I  think  them  a  fine 
lot;  but  perhaps  that  is  a  parent’s  pride.  Will 
you  let  them  know  whether  you  are  glad  to  see 
them? 

School  (clapping  hands). — Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes, 
we  are! 

A  Pupil  (rising  and  bowing  to  the  Months). 
— And  we  thank  you  very  much  for  what  you 
are  bringing  us. 

All  join  in  singing  to  the  tune  of  “Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers” : 

WELCOME,  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 
Welcome,  happy  New  Year! 

All  the  children  say. 

Many  gifts  you  bring  us; 

Blessings  for  each  day. 

Chorus 

Working  time  and  play  time, 

Task  and  merry  cheer ; 

Happy,  happy  New  Year, 

You  are  welcome  here. 

Welcome,  happy  New  Year! 

Truly  we  will  try 
To  deserve  your  blessings 
While  the  days  go  by. 

Chorus  , 

Working  time  and  playtime,  etc. 
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Farthest  North 

By  Anna  Linehan 


At  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  there  is  exhibited  at  the  present  time  the 
Peary  collection,  made  during  the  recent  expe¬ 
ditions  to  the  Polar  regions.  It  is  so  simply  and 
clearly  arranged  that  information  can  be 
gleaned  from  it  by  young  and  old,  and  the 
crowds  visiting  it  give  evidence  of  the  interest 
in  it. 

A  miniature  reproduction  in  a  ‘  schoolroom 
would  make  an  impression  on  the  pupils  that 
mere  words  could  never  do. 

In  the  foreground  are  wax  figures  of  Eskimo 
man  and  woman,  dressed  in  costume  of  their 
own  land,  each  occupied  with  work.  The  woman 
is  sewing  on  a  fur  garment  and  the  man  work¬ 
ing  with  some  crude  tools. 

Near  them  are  large  sleeping  bags  of  rein¬ 
deer  skin  with  the  fur  inside. 

A  child’s  sledge  is  there,  said  to  have  been 
made  for  Commodore  Peary’s  daughter,  during 
her  sojourn  in  Eskimo  land,  an  account  of 
which  has  been  given  in  Mrs.  Peary’s  book, 
“The  Snow  Baby.”  Close  by  are  larger  sledges 
made  on  the  same  model. 

The  odometer  looks  simple  enough,  with  its 
two  wheels  and  axle.  In  the  middle  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  the  box  containing  the  instrument  which 
measures  the  distances  traveled  by  these 
sledges. 

Back  of  this  space  is  marked,  on  the  tiled 
floor,  the  course  of  the  Roosevelt  on  the  last 
voyage,  and  the  point  indicated  as  the  North 
Pole  has  a  tiny  American  fiag  floating  above  it. 

An  effective  background  for  this  has  been 
formed  by  piling  boxes  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes,  one  above  the  other,  and  covering  the 
whole  with  white  paper,  producing  the  effect  of 
snow.  Among  the  peaks  are  the  polar  bear, 
musk-ox,  walrus,  seal,  rabbits,  and  dogs — the 
skins  of  all  these  were  brought  back  from  the 
Polar  regions  to  be  mounted  for  the  education 
of  the  visitors  to  the  museum. 

On  one  side  of  the  room,  in  a  case  by  itself, 
is  the  Peary  caribou,  supposed  to  be  the  first  of 
its  kind  found  by  a  white  man.  The  distinctly 
impressive  feature  is  its  white  coat  just  touched 
with  gray  on  the  sides. 

A  case  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  con¬ 
tains  garments  of  fur.  A  coat  of  beautiful  bird 
plumage  is  also  exhibited. 

’  Still  another  case  contains  birds  of  different 
kinds  and  sizes  peculiar  to  the  North  Country. 

One  cannot  view  the  collection  without  being 
strongly  impressed  with  the  provision  of  nat- 
ture,  by  which  the  animals  of  different  sections 
of  the  world  are  dressed  in  the  coloring  of  their 
environment.  For  in  this  land  of  snow  and  ice 
from  which  these  specimens  come,  everything 
in  the  animal  kingdom  that  lives  out  of  the 


water  is  white  or  grayish  color — bears,  rein¬ 
deer,  dogs,  birds,  all  white. 

Other  striking  features  are  the  examples  of 
the  use  the  Eskimo  makes  of  the  material  at 
hand.  Wood  is  scarce  and  difficult  to  get,  and 
so  bone  and  ivory  must  take  its  place.  Or, 
where  wood  has  been  used,  numberless  small 
pieces  have  been  securely  fastened  together 
with  thongs.  Arrow-heads,  spear-points,  Imives, 
are  all  fastened  with  thongs.  The  short-han¬ 
dled  snow-shovel  which  is  carried  on  every  jour¬ 
ney  in  winter  is  made  of  the  tips  of  reindeer- 
horns  secured  together  by  thongs. 

The  same  patience  is  shown  in  the. making  of 
the  lamps  (ikkimer),  which  give  light  and 
warmth  inside  the  igloo.  Blocks  of  soap-stone 
are  shaped  in  some  form  that  will  stand  firmly, 
and  the  upper  face  hollowed  out  to  hold  the 
blubber  oil  and  wick  of  twisted  moss. 

A  specimen  of  forked  spear  is  made  of  a 
wooden  handle  to  which  are  fastened  two  long 
bones,  sharpened  and  polished.  Near  the  ends 
are  firmly  fastened  two  smaller  bones,  forming 
barbs.  Other  weapons  used  in  hunting  and 
fishing  show  the  same  patience  and  persever¬ 
ance. 

Naturally  the  Eskimo  tribes  vary  in  degree 
of  intelligence.  Those  nearer  civilization,  hav¬ 
ing  had  the  benefit  of  contact  with  numbers  of 
travelers  and  some  settlers  from  Denmark, 
have  improved  very  much  in  method  of  living. 
Among  these  may  be  found  carved  ivories  show¬ 
ing  skill  in  workmanship,  and  many  advances 
in  customs  and  dress  are  manifest.  The  im¬ 
provement  disappears  as  one  travels  farther 
north,  away  from  the  sea-coast,  until  in  some 
place,  even  to  fhis  day,  we  find  customs  and 
methods  hardly  removed  from  the  stone  age. 

In  the  land  of  the  Eskimo  the  short  period 
of  summer  is  spent  gathering  material  for  the 
long,  cold  winter,  such  as  skins,  food,  etc.  The 
abode  is  a  sort  of  tepee  or  tupic  of  sealskin, 
held  in  place  by  heavy  stones.  It  is  then  that 
the  Eskimo  makes  long  journeys  over  the  open 
water  in  his  kayak  in  pursuit  of  birds  and  fish. 

The  long  and  severe  winter  necessitates  a 
warmer  dwelling,  and  then  the  Eskimo  builds 
himself  the  hut  or  igloo.  This  is  easily  and 
quickly  made.  A  site  having  been  chosen,  a  cir¬ 
cular  space  IS  marked  out,  and  following  this 
shape,  blocks  of  frozen  snow  about  three  feet 
long  and  one  and  one-half  feet  thick  are  placed 
one  on  another,  the  circle  narrowing  down  as  it 
gets  near  the  top  in  the  same  way  that  an  egg 
narrows  to  the  end.  At  the  top  is  left  a  space 
for  the  smoke  to  escape.  Over  the  whole  igloo 
loose  snow  is  thrown  to  fill  in  the  interstices 
between  the  blocks. 

Occasionally  the  main  hut  is  entered  thru  a 
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Igloo 


Lamps  or  Ikkimer 


Clothing  of  Eskimo 


Spears  and 
Harpoons 


Sledge 

series  of  smaller  huts  which  form  a  sort  of  ves¬ 
tibule  or  hallway.  In  other  cases  a  long,  tun¬ 
nel-like  passage  is  built.  This  is  done  to  protect 
the  entrance  from  the  winds,  and  it  also  offers  a 
refuge  for  the  numerous  dogs. 

Life  in  the  igloo  is  very  simple,  for  the  dwell¬ 
ers  therein  sleep  when  they  like  and  eat  when 
hungry. 

^  The  beds  consist  of  a  sort  of  shelf  around  the 
sides  of  the  igloo,  where,  in  some  cases,  boughs 
are  laid  and  on  top  of  this  heavy  furs  are  piled. 

Food  consists  of  raw  meat  cut  off  in  slices 
and  eaten  that  way,  tho  sometimes  it  is  soft¬ 
ened  in  water  heated  over  the  lamp,  this  being 
the  only  stove  of  the  igloo. 

The  clothing  consists  of  fur  coat  with  hood 
(the  latter  coming  well  down  over  the  face  and 
ears),  fur  trousers,  fur  boots  with  the  fur  side 
worn  next  to  the  skin,  and  fur  mittens. 

The  sledge,  on  which  the  Eskimo  makes  his 
journeys  in  winter,  consists  of  two  wooden  run¬ 
ners,  two  uprights  slightly  covered,  connected 
at  the  upper  part  by  a  rod  and  below  which 


Kayak  and  Oar 

straps  are  crossed  to  make  a  rest  for  the  back 
of  the  traveler.  Narrow  pieces  of  wood  join 
the  runners  together,  making  the  seat. 

When  a  journey  is  to  be  taken,  furs  are  piled 
high  on  the  sledge.  After  much  trouble  the 
numerous  dogs  are  gotten  together  and  har¬ 
nessed,  and  the  journey  is  begun  at  good  speed. 

The  kayak  is  the  summer  vehicle  of  the  Es¬ 
kimo,  and  it  is  fashioned  so  lightly  that  a  na¬ 
tive  carries  it  easily  from  his  home  to  the  wa¬ 
ter’s  edge,  as  the  Indian  does  his  birch  canoe. 
The  kayak  averages  about  eighteen  feet  in 
length  and  about  two  feet  across  its  widest 
point,  at  the  center,  and  weighs  about  sixty 
pounds.  The  framework  is  covered  completely 
by  seal  skins,  with  the  opening  in  the  center 
called  the  manhole.  The  skins  render  it  water¬ 
proof,  and  when  the  Eskimo  is  seated  in  the 
boat  his  coat  fits  over  the  opening,  and  he  glides 
over  the  water,  indifferent  to  the  effect  of  the 
sea  waves.  Cross-pieces  of  strips  of  skin  are 
used  to  hold  in  place  the  lance,  harpoon,  hir'd 
spear,  etc.,  on  top  of  the  boat  in  front  of  the  oc¬ 
cupant  of  the  boat. 


How  the  Eskimos  Travel 

The  Eskimos  travel  in  a  sort  of  sled  drawn  by 
dogs. 

They  prize  their  dogs  very  highly. 

The  dogs  take  the  place  of  horses,  for  horses 
could  not  live  in  the  Far  North.  It  is  too  cold. 


ILskimo  Life 

Worked  Out  by  Ltta  Mowry,  of  the  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  State  Normal  School,  Under  the 

Direction  of  Adella  R.  Jackson,  Training  Teacher 


According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Culture 
Epoch  Theory,  the  children  of  the  second  grade 
are  in  the  Hunting  and  Fishing  stage.  Know¬ 
ing  this  and  believing  that  the  children  would 
develop  more  rapidly  by  living  for  a  short  time 
the  life  of  primitive  man  in  this  stage,  we  took 
up  Eskimo  work. 

We  opened  the  study  with  a  few  lessons  on 
the  Northland,  carefully  bringing  out  the  con¬ 
trast  of  the  long,  dark,  cold  winters  and  con¬ 
tinuous  snow  with  our  short  winters,  little 
snow,  and  bright,  sunny  days.  This  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  study  of  the  Eskimo  as  a 
man ;  his  clothing,  house,  food,  etc.  To  help  the 
children  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Eskimo  people,  we  purchased  two  dolls  to 
be  dressed  in  fur  by  the  children.  Each  child 
m.ade  some  part  of  the  clothing. 

Just  at  this  time  we  were  visited  by  a  very 
heavy  snowfall.  The  Northland  seemed  quite 
real,  and  the  way  opened  for  the  study  of  the 
Eskimo  home.  We  talked  about  the  material 
used  for  it  and  how  this  was  obtained ;  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  Eskimo  home.  We  looked  at 
many  pictures  and  discussed  the  use  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments,  the  position  of  the  entrance 
and  suitable  places  for  building. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  lesson  one  little 
girl  said,  “I  wish  we  could  build  a  snow-house,” 
and  immediately  the  children  were  eager  to  try 
it.  We  tried  the  snow  to  see  if  it  would  pack 
well,  and  found  it  in  just  the  right  condition. 
Coats,  caps  and  mittens  were  soon  on  and  we 
were  on  the  campus  ready  for  work.  Shovels, 
spades,  trowels  and  three  frames  with  which  to 
make  bricks  of  snow  were  awaiting  us.  Imme¬ 
diately  all  the  children  went  to  work  making 
the  bricks.  The  frames  used  were  simple  ones 
(12  X  9  X  5) ,  with  a  hinge  at  one  corner  and  a 
hook  at  the  opposite,  so  that  it  might  be  easily 
opened. 

After  several  bricks  had  been  made  one  little 
boy  suggested  that  they  begin  the  building,  but 
the  children  thought  they  had  not  enough  bricks 
ready.  A  few  more  were  made,  then  part  of 
the  children  started  the  house,  while  others 
continued  brick-making.  But  every  eye  was  on 
the  house  to  see  that  it  was  done  just  right. 

In  laying  the  bricks  the  children  encountered 
a  difficulty;  the  bricks  would  not  fit  together, 
and  there  must  be  no  “cracks,”  as  one  little  boy 
expressed  it.  One  of  the  brick-makers,  who 
had  watched  masons  at  work,  said,  “Trim  off 
the  corners,”  and  with  a  trowel  we  soon  had  the 
difficulty  solved. 

As  the  wall  went  up,  several  of  the  children 
saw  that  they  must  slant  the  blocks  in  to  form 
the  top.  Several  of  the  boys  got  inside  to  help 
with  this  work.  As  “many  hands  make  light 


work,”  the  house  was  soon  completed,  with  the 
little  storm-house  on  the  front,  and  the  enclos¬ 
ure  for  the  dogs.  The  cracks  were  filled,  the 
corners  were  trimmed  off,  and  the  house  was 
ready  for  inspection.  Each  child  was  permitted 
to  enter  the  house  and  offer  suggestions.  The 
children  were  then  grouped  about  the  house  and 
a  picture  was  taken. 

Blue-prints  were  made  from  this  by  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  each  child  was  given  one  for  his  own. 
Two  periods  of  a  half-hour  each  were  required 
to  complete  the  house.  It  was  a  success. 

We  now  needed  something  that  we  could  keep 
in  the  schoolroom,  to  complete  our  work.  We 
talked  it  over  with  the  children  for  our  next 
lesson,  and  asked  them  to  suggest  ways  and 
means.  Some  of  the  children  suggested  that  we 
use  plaster-of-Paris,  another  clay,  another  sand. 
After  the  merits  of  each  had  been  discussed, 
they  decided  to  use  sand.  That  night  the  sand- 
table  was  brought  out  and  the  sand  prepared  for 
our  work  next  day. 

Long  before  time  for  the  lesson  the  children 
grew  anxious  to  begin  work.  We  talked  over 
the  building  of  the  snow-house  with  blocks  of 
snow.  The  children  quickly  saw  that  this 
method  would  not  do  for  the  sand-table,  because 
“The  bricks  would  not  hold  to  cover  over  the 
top,”  as  one  little  girl  expressed  it. 

The  question  was,  “How  can  it  be  done?” 

One  little  boy  had  a  bright  idea  and  was 
called  to  work  it  out.  He  soon  had  a  mound  of 
sand  at  one  end  of  the  table  which  the  children 
thought  was  the  proper  size  and  shape.  While  he 
was  smoothing  and  rounding  his  mound  another 
child  was  called  to  build  the  smaller  mound  on 
the  front  of  this,  and  another  to  build  the  wall 
enclosing  a  space  for  the  dogs.  This  was  soon 
completed,  but  the  children  were  not  satisfied, 
because  it  did  not  show  the  blocks.  One  little 
girl  suggested  the  drawing  of  lines  to  mark  off 
the  brick.  This  she  was  allowed  to  do,  and  with 
a  blunt-pointed  stick  she  soon  had  the  house 
looking  as  tho  it  were  made  of  brick. 

The  attention  of  the  children  was  then  turned 
to  the  other  end  of  the  table,  where  one  little 
girl  had  suggested  that  “We  build  a  house  show¬ 
ing  the  inside.”  How  to  do  it  she  ^id  not  know, 
but  a  bright-eyed  little  girl  suggested,  “We  build 
a  house  and  leave  the  top  off.” 

We  talked  it  over  and  found  she  had  the  right 
idea;  that  is,  a  cross-section.  She  was  called 
to  the  table,  and  after  a  time  a  wall  was  built 
forming  the  house.  This  was  not  an  easy  task, 
so  two  other  little  girls  were  called  to  help  her. 
After  this  was  finished  a  bank  of  sand  was  built 
for  the  bed. 

Of  course  we  must  have  no  material  unused. 
We  wondered  what  we  could  do  with  the  re- 
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maining  sand.  Immediately  hands  came  up,  and 
snowbanks  and  icebergs  were  suggested.  Sev¬ 
eral  children  were  called  for  this  work.  Soon 
snowbanks  and  icebergs  were  towering  around 
the  sides  of  the  table.  Then  we  had  a  surprise 
for  the  children.  We  had  some  glass  sand, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  “National 
Silica  Co.,”  Monroe,  Mich.,  and  ground  mica. 
The  children  poured  the  sand  on  until  every¬ 
thing  was  white,  then  each  child  sprinkled  on 
some  of  the  mica  until  it  sparkled  like  the  snow. 
It  required  several  periods  to  complete  the  work, 
but  it  was  all  the  children’s  work  and  each  child 
had  a  part  to  do.  I  need  not  say  they  were  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  result. 

The  house  was  now  ready  for  the  family.  The 
children  had  suggested  that  they  bring  little 
dolls  from  home  for  this.  We  feared  any  they 
might  have  would  be  too  large  for  our  little 
house,  but  in  the  morning  our  fears  were  dis¬ 
pelled  by  the  appearance  of  four  little  dolls, 
father,  mother,  baby  Nipsu  and  a  little  doll  that 
could  sit  for  Agoonack.  These  were  dressed  in 
fur  and  the  family  was  complete. 

But  our  family  must  have  something  to  warm 
their  house  and  give  them  a  light.  A  lesson  was 
given  on  the  lamp,  showing  how  it  is  chiseled 
out  of  stone,  its  shape  and  size,  how  the  moss  is 
gathered  and  dried  for  the  wick,  the  material 
used  for  fuel  and  how  it  is  lighted  without  a 
match. 

“How  can  we  make  a  lamp  for  our  home?” 
was  asked  the  children.  They  were  very 
thoughtful  for  a  few  minutes,  then  a  hand  came 
up  and  clay  was  suggested.  That  night  the 
clay  was  prepared  and  made  ready  for  the  next 
day’s  lesson.  More  enthusiastic  workers  were 
never  seen.  The  best  lamps  were  selected  and 
set  away  to  dry. 

We  next  took  up  the  study  of  the  drying 
frame.  Several  of  the  older  boys  succeeded  in 
making  one  of  strips  of  sinew  and  sticks  to  go 
with  the  little  lamp.  The  little  kettle  for  cook¬ 
ing  was  made  of  clay  and  suspended  by  means 
of  sinew  from  the  rack  over  the  lamp.  Pieces 
of  sealskin  served  as  a  rug  for  the  floor  and  a 
robe  for  the  bed. 

We  now  turned  our  attention  to  the  outdoor 
life.  A  team  of  dogs  was  made  of  clay.  '  A 
harness  for  them  was  cut  from  soft  leather.  A 
sled  was  made  of  bone ;  a  whip  with  a  long  lash, 
and  the  outfit  was  complete. 

Agoonack  was  placed  in  her  sled,  a  piece  of 
sealskin  serving  for  her  robe.  She  was  then 
ready  to  travel.  The  work  was  all  done  by  the 
children. 

We  then  took  up  the  study  of  the  seal,  as  one 
of  the  most  essential  things  to  the  life  of  the 
Eskimo,  showing  how  it  gives  him  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  fuel  for  the  lamp,  ivory  for  their  tools, 
weapons,  etc.  At  the  close  of  this  lesson,  clay 
was  again  used,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  for  the  making  of  a  seal.  His  home  was 
then  studied,  showing  how  he  comes  up  thru 
the  ice  and  builds  a  little  house  in  the  snow. 


Glass  was  suggested  for  the  ice  in  the  sand. 
A  hole  was  broken  in  the  glass  and  the  seal 
placed  near  it.  This  represented  him  as  having 
come  up  thru  the  ice  to  build  his  house. 

We  had  one  lesson  on  the  reindeer  and  made 
them  of  clay. 

The  articles  all  being  finished,  dried  and 
placed  on  the  table,  we  were  ready  to  light  the 
lamp  and  complete  the  work.  The  children  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  use  lard  for  the  fuel.  This  was^ 
secured,  also  a  little  moss  for  the  wick,  and  the 
lamp  was  lighted.  As  the  flame  burned  brighter 
and  brighter  “The  Life  of  the  Eskimo,”  to  the 
children,  became  a  reality  and  their  expecta¬ 
tions  were  more  than  realized. 

It  was  all  their  work.  The  influence  that  it 
has  had  on  their  lives  cannot  be  told,  but  will 
best  be  seen  in  their  future  work. 

In  all  the  work  we  aimed  to  have  the  children 
suggest  and  furnish  the  material  to  be  used,  and 
the  method  of  using  it,  carefully  guiding  each 
suggestion  and  step  as  planned  and  worked  out 
by  the  children.  Thus  we  endeavored  to  im¬ 
prove  every  opportunity  for  using  the  self-activ¬ 
ity  of  the  child.  The  utilization  of  self-activity 
in  education  is  of  the  greatest  value,  for  it  is  na¬ 
ture’s  own  gift,  the  law  of  growth. 

The  work  might  be  more  successful  if  it  were 
carried  out  in  connection  with  the  manual  train¬ 
ing  and  domestic  art  work.  Skins  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  children  to  stretch  and  dry  as 
the  Eskimo  does.  These  could  be  pounded  and 
prepared  for  the  clothing  of  the  Eskimo  dolls. 
The  children  might  make  the  clothes  as  a  part 
of  their  domestic  art  work.  Dried  sinew,  the 
only  material  the  primitive  Eskimo  woman  had 
for  thread,  could  be  used  for  the  sewing.  The 
sinew  may  be  obtained  from  any  animal,  and 
when  thoroly  dried  is  ready  for  use. 

Bows  and  arrows,  spears,  spoons,  knives  and 
as  many  other  articles  as  possible,  could  be 
made,  using  only  the  material  and  tools,  as  far 
as  possible,  that  primitive  man  had. 

It  may  seem  impossible  to  carry  out  the  work 
in  detail,  but  the  children  will  surprise  one  with 
their  bright  ideas  in  constructive  work. 


Imitating  the  Windmills 

In  connection  with  the  first  lessons  about  Hol¬ 
land,  the  beginner  learns  that  it  is  the  land  of 
windmills.  He  thoroly  enjoys  imitating  the 
motions  of  these  quaint  mills. 

Select  two  or  more  couples  to  stand  with 
backs  to  each  other,  arms  extended  outward. 
Let  the  remaining  boys  and  girls  hum  a  lullaby 
air,  as  the  two  slowly  rotate  arms  up  and  down, 
to  have  the  effect  of  a  mild,  gentle  zephyr  blow¬ 
ing  thru  the  fans  of  the  mill.  As  the  arms  go 
faster,  sing  “la”  to  the  air  of  “Dixie,”  for  a 
good  strong  wind  blowing,  which  soon  will  dry 
the  land  for  the  little  Dutch  lad  and  maid. 

Kansas.  Pearl  May  Wyrill. 


Busy  Work  with  a  Purpose 

By  tleanor  G.  Leary 


Teaching  Words  by  Jingles 

(First  Year.) 

Aim. — Reading — Teaching  words  by  means 
of  jingles,  the  thought  process. 

Teachefs  Work. — As  a  preparation  for  this 
work  the  jingle  must  be  taught  to  the  class  from 
the  blackboard.  The  child  memorizes  the  jingle 
and  has  only  to  perform  one  other  process  in  or¬ 
der  to  learn  to  read  it;  that  is,  to  learn  the 
words  as  sight  words. 

Suppose  the  work  to  consist  of  the  familiar 
jingle : 

Hickory,  dickory,  dock, 

The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock, 

The  clock  struck  one, 

The  mouse  ran  down, 

Hickory,  dickory,  dock. 

(The  jingle  with  the  picture  is  placed  upon 
the  blackboard.) 

Two  copies  for  each  child  must  be  printed  and 
run  off  on  the  hektograph. 

One  copy  of  the  jingle  is  to  remain  intact,  the 
other  is  to  be  cut  up  into  separate  words.  The 
cut-up  words  are  to  be  put  in  a  bag  or  box. 

Child’s  Work. —  (a)  The  child,  for  the  first 
lesson,  is  to  have  the  blackboard  copy  as  a  guide. 

On  his  desk  with  the  cut-up  words  he  is  to 
build  the  exact  replica  of  the  teacher’s  work  on 
the  board.  As  he  looks  at  the  board  his  lips 


repeat  the  jingle.  Do  not  try  to  suppress  this 
legitimate  buzz  at  this  point  in  the  work. 

(b)  Some  time  later,  after  the  blackboard 
copy  has  been  erased,  the  child  may  be  required 
to  build  up  his  jingle  again  on  his  desk  from  the 
cut-up  words.  This  time  he  may  use  the  com¬ 
plete  copy  from  his  envelope. 

(c)  And  again,  the  child  may  arrange  the 
jingle  on  his  desk  without  any  guide  to  follow. 
Here  the  work  is  purely  memory  work. 

Other  little  jingles  applicable  to  this  work  in 
the  early  grades  where  reading  has  not  pro¬ 
gressed  very  far  are: 

Old  Mother  Hubbard. 

Baa,  Baa,  Black  Sheep. 

The  Old  Woman  in  the  Shoe. 

Pussy  Cat,  Pussy  Cat,  Where  Have  You  Been. 

Old  King  Cole. 

Little  Jack  Horner. 

All  of  these  are  beautifully  illustrated  in 
“The  Child  World  Primer,”  published  by  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co. 

Correlation  of  Reading  and  Memory  Work 

(Second  and  Third  Years  and  Upward.) 

Aim. — An  interesting  and  enjoyable  way  to 
correlate  reading  and  memory  work. 

Teacher’s  Work. — The  poem  to  be  taught  is 
Stevenson’s  “In  Winter  I  Get  Up  at  Night.” 

In  winter  I  get  up  at  night. 

And  dress  by  yellow  candle-light. 

In  summ.er,  quite  the  other  way, 

I  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day. 

I  have  to  go  to  bed  and  see 

The  birds  still  hopping  on  the  tree. 

Or  hear  the  grown-up  people’s  feet 
Still  going  past  me  in  the  street. 

And  does  it  not  seem  hard  to  you. 

When  all  the  sky  is  clear  and  blue. 

And  I  should  like  so  much  to. play. 

To  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day? 

This  poem  is  taught  to  the  children  and  stud¬ 
ied  for  the  thought  expression,  memory,  etc. 

The  poem  is  then  hektographed  and  a  copy 
given  to  each  child.  This  hektographed  copy  is 
carefully  perused  by  the  children  as  they  recite 
in  concert. 

The  hektographed  poem  is  then  cut  up  into 
lines,  not  into  separate  words. 

Child’s  Work. — The  cutting  may  be  done  by 
the  children. 

For  their  class-work  they  are  told  to  build  up 
the  cut  lines  into  the  complete  poem. 

As  a  little  hint  tell  them  that  the  last  word 
of  the  line  rhymes  with  the  next  line.  In  this 
particular  poem  the  rhyming  lines  are  in  groups 
of  two. 
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John  Brown  had  some  little  Indians 
One  little,  two  little, three  little  Indians 
Four  little.five  little,  six  little  Indians 
Seven  little,eight  little, nine  little  Indians 
Ten  little  Indian  boys. 

Ten  little,nine  little,eight little  Indians 
Seven  little, six  little,  five  little  Indians 
Four  little,three  little, two  little  Indians 
One  little  Indian  boy. 


Number 
(First  Year.) 

Aim. — Reading  drill  in  presenting  the  names 
of  numbers  which  are  often  met  in  the  child's 
reading-matter. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Teach  the  little  .jingle, 
“John  Brown  had  some  little  Indians,”  so  that 
the  sound  image  becomes  part  of  the  child’s 
mental  acquisition.  The  remaining  work  is 
teaching  the  sight  words  of  the  jingle. 

The  jingle  must  be  hektographed,  and  the 
copies  cut  up  into  separate  words.  Provide  one 
envelope  containing  a  cut-up  jingle  for  each 
child. 

Child’s  Work. — After  being  cut  up  into  words 
the  jingle  is  to  be  built  up  by  the  children,  using 
as  a  guide  the  following  blackboard  arrange¬ 
ment: 

1  =  one  3  =  three  5  =  five  7  =  seven  9  =  nine 

2  =  two  4  =  four  6  =  six  8  =  eight  10  =  ten 

Changing  from  Print  to  Script 

Teacher’s  Work. — Cut  from  primers  the 
printed  questions  found  there.  Paste  them  upon 
the  outside  of  a  box  or  cover.  Keep  the  ques¬ 
tions  entire,  as  they  are  found  in  the  reader. 

The  answers  to  these  printed  questions  are 
to  be  hektographed  in  script.  The  hekto¬ 
graphed  copies  are  to  be  cut  up  into  separate 
words  and  placed  in  the  above  box. 

It  should  be  the  aim  in  this  exercise  to  have 
the  questions  contain  simple  words  so  that  the 
answers  may  contain  similar  words  in  script. 


Has  N  ed  a  drum  ? 


Can  you  make  a  picture  of  a  house  ? 


What  do  you  like  to  play?  School. 


Have  you  a  flower,  Alice? 


May  I  go  to  school  to-day  ? 


Can  .Tack  ride  a  horse  ?  No.* 


Who  will  plant  this  corn  ? 


I  What  is  your  name  ? 


Child’s  Work. 

Child’s  Answers  arranged  in  script  from  the 
envelope. 


Ned  !  has  a 

1  drum 

1 1  can 

make 

a  picture  1  of  1  a  house. 

I  like 

to  1  play  1  school. 

Y es  Alice  |  has  |  a  |  pretty  |  flower. 
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Spelling 

(First  and  Second  Years.) 

Aim. — Silent  reading  and  spelling. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Get  from  the  printer  or 
any  other  source  cards  containing  the  alphabet 
cut  up  into  the  separate  letters.  Provide  a 
goodly  share  of  the  vowels,  as  they  occur  so 
often  in  words. 

Child’s  Work. — During  the  silent  reading  or 
preparatory  stage  of  the  work,  the  children 
are  told  to  form  the  words  that  they  cannot 
read.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  letters 
described  above.  At  the  close  of  the  silent  read¬ 
ing  period  the  teacher  allows  the  older  children 
to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  children  whose 
lists  are  particularly  long.  These  pupil  teach¬ 
ers  drill  each  child  in  the  words  found  difficult. 

The  mere  fact  of  putting  the  letters  together 
to  form  the  words  often  aids  the  child  in  getting 
the  difficult  word  himself. 

Later  the  child  may  be  told  to  select  in  the 
same  way  several  words  for  spelling  from  his 
reading  lesson.  He  proceeds  in  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  way. 

Testing  for  Known  Words 

(First  and  Second  Years.) 

Aim. — Reading,  to  test  for  known  words  that 
are  read  from  other  material  outside  the  regu¬ 
lar  classroom  Reader. 

This  is  a  valuable  exercise,  for  it  prevents 
rote  reading,  which  often  happens  where  the 
children  use  only  one  or  two  books. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  constantly  that  the  aim 
in  reading  is  to  make  the  child  ready  to  recog¬ 
nize  words  from  any  source. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Cut  pages  from  story¬ 
books,  newspapers,  worn-out  Readers,  etc.,  and 
give  them  to  the  children. 

Child’s  Work. — The  child  is  to  draw  a  line 
through  every  word  that  he  knows  on  the  page. 

To  test  for  the  truthfulness  of  the  record  kept 
by  the  child,  collect  several  pages  and  have  the 
child  come  to  your  desk  and  read  rapidly  the 
words  that  have  been  marked.  Oversight  on 
the  teacher’s  part  or  a  monitor  will  prevent 
cheating  and  careless  work. 

Spelling 

(Third  and  Fourth  Years.) 

Aim. — Spelling — Let  the  children  form  their 
ov/n  rule  for  adding  “ed”  to  the  present  tense. 

As  this  is  purely  a  spelling  lesson,  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  use  the  exercise,  at  this  point, 
for  grammar. 

Teacher’s  Work. — An  oak- tag  sheet  is  pre¬ 
pared  containing  the  words  to  be  taught. 

The  verbs  should  be  written  in  the  present 
tense,  making  duplicate  words  for  adding  the 
“ed.”  Then  “ed”  should  be  written  as  many 
times  in  rows  as  there  are  verbs  in  the  list. 

The  lists  are  then  cut  up  into  separate  words 
and  the  endings,  “ed.” 

The  cut-up  slips  are  then  placed  in  an  envel¬ 
ope,  ready  for  use. 


Child’s  Work. — The  children  are  told  to  make 
two  columns.  In  one  they  are  to  place  the 
words  which  show  that  things  are  done  now; 
the  second  row  must  show  the  things  that  were 
done  yesterday. 


Now 


Y  esterday 


dress 


dress  ed 


walk 


walk  I  ed 


chirp 
play  I 


jump 


drown 


chirp  ed 


play  I  ed 


jump  ed 


drown  ed 


discover 


discover  ed 


buzz 


climb 


buzz  ed 


climb  ed 


travel 


sigfh 


wilt 


travel  ed 


sigh  ed 


wilt  ed 


spell 


spell  ed 


growl 


growl  I  ed 


work 


work  ed 


Phonics  and  Spelling 

(Second  Year.) 

Teacher’s  Work. — A  chart  is  made  contain¬ 
ing  a  picture  which  represents  snowballs  on  a 
hill. 

The  phonogram  (ow)  must  be  developed 
during  the  phonic  lesson. 

As  preparation  for  the  seat  work  the  teacher 
prints  her  lists  of  words  containing  the  pho¬ 
nogram  with  hektograph  ink  and  runs  off  suffi¬ 
cient  duplicates  to  provide  one  copy  for  each 
child  working  in  the  group.  \ 

This  hektographed  list  of  words  must  be  cut 
UD  into  initial  letters  and  phonetic  ending  and 
placed  in  an  envelope. 

[See  picture  of  hill  with  snowballs.] 

Child’s  Work. — Phonics.  The  child  is  to  ar¬ 
range  the  words  by  placing  the  initial  letters 
with  their  endings  according  to  the  teacher’s 
chart. 
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Snowballs  on  a  Hill 


b 

ow 

[  elb 

ow 

kn 

ow 

ow 

The  second  copy  is  made  with  the  missing 
word  instead  of  the  empty  space.  This  second 
copy  is  cut  up  into  separate  words.  Both  the 
cut-up  words  and  the  model  are  placed  In  an 
envelope  and  given  to  each  child. 

The  following  are  given  as  examples  of  the 
puzzles  used : 

My  name  is  teacher.  1  begin  with - 

and  you  may  bring  me  to - (my  end.) 

Take  my  “t”  away  with  “her”  and  you 
- may  drink  my - . 

My  whole  is  found  in  stranger.  If  1 - 

your  bell  you  would  show  much - .  So 

away  from  your  house  I - to  get  out  of 

- of  your  very - teacher. 

Child’s  Work. — From  the  envelope  the  child 
would  take  the  model  and  the  cut-up  words.  On 
his  desk  he  would  arrange  the  complete  puz¬ 
zle,  as : 


My  I  name  |  is  teacher  1  1  ,  begin  with 


tea  I  and  )  you  |  may  j  bring  i  me  I  to  )  her. 


t 

and 

her 

and 

you  each 

may  |  drink  |  my  tea. 


iMy 

whole 

is 

found 

in 

stranger. 

It 

1 1  rang  iyour  bell  jyou  |  would  show  much 


anger. 

So 

away 

from 

your 

house 

1 

ran 

to 

get 

out  1  of 

range 

of  Iyour  i  very 

As  a  spelling  lesson  the  child  writes  the  list 
upon  a  slip  of  paper  furnished  by  the  teacher. 
As  a  test  the  chart  may  be  covered  and  the  child 
asked  to  write  the  list  from  memory. 

Use  of  Words 

(Second  and  Third  Years.) 

Aim. — Spelling  and  use  of  words. 

An  entertaining  and  helpful  puzzle  device,  to 
make  the  children  observe  critically  every  letter 
in  a  word. 

Teacher’s  Work. — The  hektograph  must  be 
used  to  furnish  the  material  for  these  puzzles. 

For  the  first  copy  the  teacher  must  prepare 
the  puzzle  whose  words  serve  for  the  spelling 
lesson. 

Two  copies  must  be  run  off  on  the  hektograph 
for  each  child.  One  copy  has  the  omitted  word, 
thus, - ,  the  number  of  dashes  show¬ 

ing  the  number  of  letters  in  the  word  to  be  used. 
This  must  be  used  as  a  model,  hence  must  not 
be  cut  up. 


I  strange 


teacher. 


Phonics 

(Second  Year  Up.) 

To  give  the  child  drill  in  recognizing  the  vow¬ 
els  “ai”  as  “a”  in  a  word. 

Teacher’s  Work. — A  large  chart  of  oak  tag  is 
prepared  with  the  picture  to  suggest  the  word 
rain,  thus  helping  any  child  who  has  forgotten 
what  “ai”  speaks. 

Child’s  Work. —  (a)  In  order  to  guard  against 
poor  work  the  children  may  use  their  Readers 
to  help  in  the  list  preparation. 

(b)  As  a  later  test  require  the  work  to  be 
done  from  memory. 

(c)  Encourage  the  children  to  find  other  “ai” 
families  from  their  Readers.  These  new  lists 
may  be  later  written  upon  the  teacher’s  chart. 
In  this  way  the  children  feel  that  they  are  dis¬ 
coverers,  too. 
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Phonics 

(Second  Year  Up.) 

Teacher’s  Work. — A  large  chart  should  be 
made  with  the  picture  of  a  whistling  boy  at  the 
top.  Underneath  a  list  of  “wh”  words  is 
printed.  The  same  list  must  be  hektographed 
and  cut  up  into  slips,  each  containing  a  “wh” 
word.  These  are  put  into  an  envelope,  one  for 
each  child  in  the  group. 

Child’s  Work. —  (a)  From  the  slips  contain¬ 
ing  the  words  the  child  is  to  follow  the  chart 
as  a  guide. 

(b)  For  this  exercise  the  child  is  to  place  in 
a  column  the  words  which  he  knows.  Praise  for 
the  child  with  the  largest  list  will  insure  effort 
on  each  child’s  part. 

(c) ^  From  the  Readers  let  the  children  add  to 
this  list,  selecting  words  with  the  “wh.”  By 
using  the  Readers  the  chance  of  misspelling 
words  is  avoided. 


Sentence  Structure 

(Second  and  Third  Years.) 

Am. — Correction  of  errors.  Just  as  children 
recognize  a  mistake  in  any  selection  they  have 
learned,  so  their  ears  can  be  trained  to  detect 
incorrect  expressions.  In  order  to  do  this,  drill 
must  be  had  in  the  correct  expression. 

Preparation. — Precede  the  written  or  seat 
work  with  a  lesson  in  developing  the  thought 
that  “I  drove”  must  be  used  in  place  of  the 
‘T  druve,”  often  used  by  the  children. 

An  interesting  way  is  to  harness  a  boy  with 
a  toy  harness,  and  permit  some  other  boy  to  be 
his  master  and  drive  the  horse  about  the  class¬ 
room.  Ask  the  children  to  tell  what  the  mas¬ 
ter  did. 

The  answer  may  be  “He  druve,”  etc.  If  so, 
let  other  children  tell  until  the  correct  expres¬ 
sion  is  obtained.  This  is  written  upon  the 
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wKen 
where 

what 

who 
which 
whip 
whole 
whom 
wholesale, 
whitish 
white 
while 
wheel 

:  A 

wheat 
why 
whence 
wharf 
wheelbarrow 
whether 

T 

whine 
whisk 
whisky 
whistle 
whittle 
whit 

whirl 
whither  “ 


i-:g-<s:vvj| 


The  Whistling  Boy 
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blackboard.  Some  time  later  in  the  day  the 
following  envelopes  are  passed  out,  containing 
the  cut-up  sentences  that  have  been  prepared 
in  answer  to  the  following  set  of  questions, 
written  upon  a  large  oak-tag  chart  to  be  placed 
before  the  working  group : 

Teacher’s  Chart 

What  did  Willie  do  ? 

What  did  the  driver  do  ? 

Where  did  he  drive  the  horse  ? 

Where  did  he  drive  the  cows  ? 

What  did  brother  do  ? 

Where  did  he  drive  the  nail  ? 

Tell  me  what  you  can  drive. 

Tell  me  what  the  shepherd  drives. 

Tell  me  what  the  jockey  drove. 

Tell  me  what  you  like  to  drive. 


Child’s  Work. — From  the  cut-up  sentences 
that  have  been  hektographed  and  prepared  by 
the  teacher  the  children  build  upon  their  desks 
complete  answers  to  questions  on  the  chart. 

Let  the  children  write  the  answers  to  the 
questions  upon  papers  furnished  by  the  teacher. 


Child’s  Desk 


Willie  drove  the  horse. 


The  I  driver  |  drove  |  the  |  horse.  | 


He  drove  the  I  horse  to  the  barn. 


He  I  drove  |  the  |  cows  |  to  |  pasture. 


Brother  drovei  the  horse  to  market 


He  drove  I  the  nail  I  into  the  I  wood 


I  can  drive  a  horse. 


The  I  shepherd  |  drives  |  the  |  sheep 


Numbers  Below  Ten 

(First  Year.) 

Aim. — To  give  practice  in  the  group  idea  of 
numbers  below  ten. 

Teacher’s  Work. — From  old  books,  maga¬ 
zines,  periodicals,  etc.,  cut  out  pictures  contain¬ 
ing  different  animals,  persons,  etc. 

To  insure  long  life  to  these  pictures  they 
should  be  pasted  on  stiff  cardboard  and  thus 
may  serve  the  purpose  of  many  terms. 

A  sufficient  number  of  these  cards  is  placed 
in  an  envelope  and  distributed  to  the  children 
for  seat  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  lesson  the  teacher 
will  write  at  the  top  of  the  blackboard  the  num¬ 
bers  from  1  to  10,  but  not  in  consecutive  order ; 
as,  3,  5,  1,  6,  4,  2,  8,  10,  7,  9. 

Child’s  Work. — The  children  are  to  select  the 
pictures  having  three  like  objects  in  them,  and 
place  at  the  top  of  desks.  In  the  second  row  all 
pictures  with  five  objects  are  to  be  placed,  and 
so  on  until  the  list  has  been  exhausted. 

At  the  close  of  the  list  work  call  on  several 
children  to  bring  cards  containing  eight  objects, 
nine  objects,  five  objects,  etc.,  as  a  test  of  their 
correct  work. 

Drill  in  Addition 

(First  and  Second  Years.) 

Aim. — To  give  drill  in  rapid  column  addition. 

Material. — Hektographed  cards  with  num¬ 
bers  like  the  chart  with  sum  numbers  are  cut 
up  and  put  in  envelope,  one  set  for  each  child  in 
the  group. 


Teacher’s  Preparation. — A  chart  made  of  a 
large  sheet  of  oak  tag  is  arranged  with  columns 
of  sum  numbers : 


Child’s  Work. — From  the  envelope  the  child 
builds  up  on  his  desk  the  first  column  and  places 
the  sum  under  it.  The  second  column  is  handled 
in  the  same  way,  etc. 

Later  on,  as  the  work  progresses  the  children 
may  write  the  column  on  paper  and  add. 
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Supplementary  Reading  for  the  Primary  Grades 

How  Mother  Made  the  Bread 


One  day  Ada  stood  on  a  stool,  to  watch  her  mother  make  bread. 
Ada’s  mother  always  makes  her  own  bread.  She  likes  it  better  than  the 
bread  sold  in  the  bake  shops. 


The  little  girl  watched  while  her  mother  put  some  flour  into  a  large 
bowl.  Then  she  added  a  little  salt.  Without  salt,  bread  does  not  taste 
good.  She  poured  some  yeast  and  water  into  the  bowl,  a  little  at  a  time. 
Then  with  a  large  spoon  she  stirred  the  whole  until  it  became  a  thick 
paste,  called  dough. 

She  kneaded,  or  worked  about  the  dough,  until  it  was  quite  stiff. 

When  that  was  done,  Ada’s  mother  covered*  the  bowl  with  a  clean 
cloth,  to  keep  off  the  dust,  and  set  the  dough  in  a  warm  place  to  rise. 

In  a  little  while  the  dough  began  to  swell,  and  rise  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  top  of  the  bowl.  It  is  the  yeast  that  makes  the  dough  rise.  The 
yeast  forms  bubbles  in  every  part. 

When  the  dough  was  ready,  the  mother  took  lumps  of  it  out  of  the  ; 
bowl,  rolled  these  on  a  board,  with  a  wooden  roller,  and  made  it  into 
loaves. 

The  loaves  were  put  into  the  hot  oven,  to  bake  into  bread. 

Most  of  the  bread  we  use  is  white,  but  some  is  brown.  Both  kindsi 
are  made  of  wheat.  The  wheat  is  ground  into  flour. 

Each  grain  of  wheat  is  brown  on  the  outside  and  white  inside.  The 
miller  grinds  the  grain  into  powder,  and  takes  out  the  bran  or  brown  part,  ; 
by  means  of  a  sieve. 

There  is  more  food  in  brown  bread  than  in  white.  Stale  br  old  bread 
is  better  for  us  than  new-made  bread. 


Here  is  a  way  by  which  you  may  know  whether  bread  is  stale  or  new. 
Stale  bread  looks  and  feels  drier  than  new  bread,  and  only  slowly  rises  ; 
again  after  being  pressed,  while  new  bread  quickly  springs  back  to  its  < 
place.  You  can  try  this  at  your  next  meal.  ,< 

Good  bread  is  light  and  full  of  holes  made  by  the  yeast.  Heavy 
bread  is  more  solid,  and  takes  a  longer  time  to  pass  through  the  stomach. 

It  is  not  as  wholesome  as  light  bread. 
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Song  Games 

By  Kate  F.  Bremner 


THE  SLEEPING  PRINCESS 
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once  there  was  a  prin  -  cess,  A  prin  -  cess,  a  prin  -  cess,  O  once  there  was  a  prin  -  cess.  Long  a  -  go. 
home  was  in  a  cas  -  tie,  A  cas  -  tie,  a  cas  -  tie.  Her  home  was  in  a  ,  cas  tie.  Long  a  -  go. 
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1.  Oh,  once  there  was  a  princess,  a  princess,  a  princess. 

Once  there  was  a  princess.  Long  ago. 

2.  Her  home  was  in  a  castle,  a  castle,  a  castle. 

Her  home  was  in  a  castle.  Long  ago. 

3.  The  castle  walls  were  high,  were  high,  were  high. 

The  castle  walls  were  high.  Long  ago. 

4.  The  princess  fell  asleep,  asleep,  asleep. 

The  princess  fell  asleep.  Long  ago. 

5.  A  hundred  years  she  slept,  she  slept,  she  slept. 

A  hundred  years  she  slept.  Long  ago. 

6.  There  came  a  noble  prince,  a  prince,  a  prince. 

cess, 

There  came  a  noble  prince.  Long  ago. 

7.  He  wakened  up  the  princess,  the  princess,  the  prin- 

He  wakened  up  the  princess.  Long  ago. 

8.  Then  great  was  the  rejoicing,  rejoicing,  rejoicing. 

Then  great  was  the  rejoicing.  Long  ago. 


DIRECTIONS 

1.  Ring  of  boys  and  girls  marching  round,  hand  in  hand. 
Time  of  music  slow. 

2.  Stand  still.  Clasp  elbows  with  one  on  each  side. 

3.  Clasp  hands.  Hold  them  up.  Arms  stretched  up¬ 
wards. 

4.  Hands  still  clasped,  but  held  down.  Heads  bent 
downwards. 

5.  Loosen  hands.  Cross  them  on  breast.  Heads  held 
to  left  side.  Eyes  shut. 

6.  All  look  in  one  direction  towards  prince.  Shade  eyes 
with  right  hands. 

7.  All  follow  prince  with  eyes,  keeping  time  with  up¬ 
ward  and  downward  motion  of  outstretched  hands 
towards  prince,  as  he  advances. 

8.  Join  right  hands,  2  and  2,  and  walk  round  each 
other.  Left  hand  in  position.  Bow  low  to  each  other. 

At  1,  2,  3,  princess  dances  about  in  center,  waving  her 
hands. 

At  4,  5,  6,  princess  kneels,  asleep,  with  folded  hands. 

At  6,  prince  appears,  and  stands  outside  ring,  a  little 
distance  off,  waving  handkerchief. 

At  7,  prince  walks  up  to  princess,  and  takes  her  two 
hands. 

At  8,  same  for  prince  and  princess  as  for  children  in 
ring. 

Finish  by  all  joining  in  a  ring,  with  prince  and 
princess  in  center.  Dance  around,  singing  “Tra,  la, 
la,”  to  air,  quickly.  At  last  three  notes,  all  clap  hands. 
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Nature  Stories 

By  Lillian  C.  Flint,  Minnesota 


What  Pussy  Does 

Harry’s  father  had  a  big  barn  back  of  the 
house. 

In  the  barn,  Harry  had  found  three  kittens 
with  their  mother. 

One  day  Harry  saw  the  mother  kitty  come 
running  along  the  path  with  a  mouse  in 
her  mouth. 

“The  mamma  kitty  is  going  to  give  the  lit¬ 
tle  kittens  a  lesson,”  said  Harry’s 
mother. 

“I  did  not  know  that  kittens  had  lessons,” 
said  Harry. 

“Come,”  said  Harry’s  mother.  She  took 
Harry’s  hand  and  they  went  to  the  barn. 

“Now  watch,”  said  Harry’s  mother,  and 
Harry  saw  that  the  mother  kitty  put  the 
mouse  down  where  the  kittens  could 
see  it. 

The  kittens  ran  after  the  mouse  and  tried 
to  catch  it  with  their  soft  paws.  All 
the  time  the  mother  kitty  sat  and  looked 
to  see  that  the  mouse  did  not  get  away. 

The  mother  kitty  was  showing  the  kittens 
how  to  catch  mice. 

After  a  while  the  mother  kitty  took  the 
mouse  and  went  away,  and  ate  it  for  her 
breakfast. 

Then  the  mother  kitty  came  back  and 
washed  the  little  kittens. 

She  washed  them  with  her  tongue  until 
they  were  all  very  clean. 

Once  in  a  while  a  kitten  would  wash  his 
little  brother,  and  once  in  a  while  he 
would  wash  himself. 

Harry  knew  a  great  deal  about  his  kitty, 
for  he  watched  it  often. 

He  knew  that  kitty  liked  to  play  with  any¬ 
thing  that  would  roll,  like  a  ball. 

He  knew  that  kitty  liked  milk  in  a  saucer. 

He  knew  that  kitty  liked  fish.  He  knew 
that  kitty  liked  to  sit  in  the  sunshine 
and  watch  the  people  in  the  street. 

He  knew  that  kitty  was  always  clean.  He 
knew  that  kitty  could  jump  very  high. 

He  knew  that  kitty  liked  her  home  and 
did  not  go  far  away. 

He  knew  that  kitty  did  not  like  to  get  wet, . 
for  it  takes  a  long  time  for  wet  fur  to 
dry. 

He  knew  that  kitty  was  afraid  of  dogs. 
He  knew  that  kitty  stretched  her  paws 
and  kept  them  limber  by  scratching  a 
tree  or  sometimes  the  door-post  and  the 
table-legs. 


He  knew  that  kitty  always  came  down  on 
her  feet  if  she  happened  to  fall  from  a 
tree  or  high  place. 

He  knew  that  kitty  asked  to  be  let  in  by 
mewing  at  the  door. 

Harry  knew  that  the  dog  watched  the’ 
house,  that  the  horse  drew  loads,  that 
in  hot  countries  camels  carried  goods 
across  the  desert,  and  that  in  India  the 
elephant  drew  heavy  things. 

He  also  knew  that  no  one  asked  kitty  to 
work,  but  that  she  was  fed,  that  she 
had  a  warm  place  by  the  fire,  and  that  if 
she  wanted  to  go  out  or  come  in,  some¬ 
one  always  opened  the  door  for  her. 

Harry’s  mother  told  him  that  long  ago,  in 
Egypt,  where  they  raised  a  great  deal 
of  grain,  there  were  many  mice. 

People  kept  a  great  many  cats,  and 
the  cats  were  of  so  much  use  that  they 
used  to  worship  them,  and  that  in  one 
place  in  Egypt  there  were  thousands  of 
wee  mummies  of  cats  found. 

She  told  Harry  that  on  the  walls  of  their 
temples  there  were  pictures  of  cats  do¬ 
ing  all  the  things  that  Harry  had  seen 
his  cat  do,  catching  mice,  washing  them¬ 
selves,  playing  with  their  kittens. 

She  told  Harry  that  in  Arabia  there  was 
once  a  man  named  Mohammed  who  had 
a  beautiful  cat  that  slept  on  the  large 
sleeves  of  his  robe.  One  time  when  Mo¬ 
hammed  was  called  to  see  about  some¬ 
thing,  he  cut  off  his  sleeve  so  that  he 
would  not  wake  the  kitty  by  pulling  the 
sleeve  away, 

Harry’s  mother  told  him  that  the  prettiest 
cats,  came  from  Persia.  That  when  the 
pilgrims  went  to  visit  their  Holy  City 
they  took  a  large  sack  full  of  cats  on  a 
camel. 

Many  years  ago  a  Persian  gave  a  large 
garden  for  the  use  of  cats  that  had  no 
homes,  and  for  more  than  seven  hun¬ 
dred  years  every  noon  a  servant  came 
and  gave  food  to  the  cats. 

Harry’s  mother  said  that  in  France,  in  the 
old  castles,  in  the  doors  were  wee  little 
doors  that  a  cat  could  push,  and  go  out 
and  in  just  as  she  liked, 

Harry  knew  that  the  fur  on  his  kitty  was 
thicker  in  winter  than  in  summer.  His 
mother  told  him  that  cats  that  live  in 
cold  countries  put  on  thick  fur, 

Harry  knew  the  story  of  Puss-in-Boots. 


A  Teddy  Bear  Singing  Game 

Words  by  Elizabeth  R.  rrothingham,  Music  by  Tliza  W.  Rose 
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FIRST  PART 

1.  Oh,  Dorothy,  why  are  you  crying, 
Crying,  crying? 

Oh,  Dorothy,  why  are  you  crying, — 
Do  come  with  us  and  play. 


2.  Because  I’ve  lost  my  Teddy  Bear, 
Teddy  Bear,  Teddy  Bear. 
Because  I’ve  lost  my  Teddy  Bear, 
And  do  not  want  to  play. 


3.  Oh,  come  and  look  around  our  ring. 
Round  our  ring,  round  our  ring. 
Oh,  come  and  look  around  our  ring. 
Perhaps  you’ll  find  one  there. 


SECOND  PART 

It’s  a  hopping,  dancing  Teddy  Bear, 

It’s  a  nodding,  twisting  Teddy  Bear, 

It’s  the  queerest  kind  of  a  Teddy  Bear, 
For  when  you  touch  him  he — (silence 
while  center  child  squeaks). 


FIRST  PART 

First  Stanza. — Players  form  a  circle  around  one 
child,  who  stands  weeping  in  the  center.  Children 
move  forward  a  few  steps,  then  backward,  toward,  and 
away  from  the  center  child. 

Second  Stanza. — Center  child  continues  to  weep. 

Third  Stanza. — Children,  with  hands  joined,  move  to 
left,  around  center  child. 

SECOND  PART 

Children  imitate  action  of  Teddy  Bear,  while  center 
child  watches  them,  looking  for  the  one  who  best  acts 
like  a  Teddy  Bear. 

Children  continue  to  act  (Teddy  Bear).  During  the 
last  two  measures  center  child  walks  up  to  the  one  he 
has  chosen,  and  all  the  children  are  silent  on  the  last 
note,  while  chosen  one  squeaks  when  touched  by  center 
child. 

Repeat  second  part,  with  two  children  in  center. 
Children  standing  still  tell  center  child  the  kind  of  a 
Teddy  Bear  he  has  found.  The  Teddy  Bear  acts  out 
his  interpretation  of  the  words,  and  squeaks  again  when 
touched. 

Game  continues.  The  Teddy  Bear  of  the  last  game 
becomes  the  center  child  of  the  next. 

All  rights  reserved. 
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Busy  Work  with  a  Purpose 


By  Agnes 

Reading 
(First  Year.) 


R.  C)uish 

Aim. — The  second  step  in  the  reading  lesson 
is  separating  the  sentences  into  words.  The 
following  exercise  provides  drill  in  this  work 
and  fixes  the  sight  words  permanently  in  the 
child’s  mind. 

Method. — Print  a  number  of  “I  have”  sen¬ 
tences  on  a  large  sheet  of  oak  tag.  Omit  the 
words  where  pictures  are  shown.  One  copy  of 
this  sheet,  together  with  several  copies  of  each 
word  omitted,  is  given  to  each  child  working  in 
the  group. 

During  the  first  seat-work  period  the  child  is 
to  find  the  correct  word  and  place  it  over  the 
picture.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  period  let 
each  child  read  his  sentences. 

For  a  second  lesson  cut  the  sheets  into  the 
separate  words  and  take  out  the  pictures.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  lesson  the  child  must  build  and  read 
his  sentences  without  the  aid  of  the  pictures. 

“I  saw”  sentences  may  be  taken  in  the  same 
way. 

Phonetics 
(First  Year.) 

Aim. — To  give  the  children  a  good  general 
drill  on  the  five  short  vowels  and  all  the  con¬ 
sonants  likely  to  occur  during  the  first  year. 

Method. — On  a  large  sheet  of  oak  tag  print 
the  following  list  of  words  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  pictures  placed  at  the  side  of  each.  (See 
*‘Chart  for  Phonetic  Drill.”)  Have  a  quick  oral 
drill  on  these  words,  being  careful  to  obtain  dis¬ 
tinct  articulation ;  but  do  not  allow  the  child  to 
give  the  sounds  in  a  disconnected,  jerky  manner. 
He  should  be  taught  from  the  very  first  to  blend 
the  sounds. 

Hang  the  “Chart  for  Phonetic  Drill”  where 
all  the  children  working  may  see  it.  Give  each 
child  a  box  of  letters.  With  these  letters  he 
builds  the  words  on  his  desk,  thus  strengthening 
the  mental  idea  of  the  formation  of  the  words 
thru  the  physical  act  of  putting  them  together. 

Paragraph  Construction 
(Third  Year.) 

Hektograph  a  short  paragraph  of  two  or 
three  short  sentences  showing  sequence  of 
thought.  Cut  this  up  into  separate  words  and 
put  these  into  an  envelope.  Write  one  copy  on 
the  outside  of  the  envelope.  The  child  is  to 
build  the  paragraph  on  his  desk,  using  the 
model  on  the  envelop  as  a  guide. 

The  following  examples  are  from  the  nature 
work  of  this  grade: 

FIRST  EXAMPLE 

Winter  is  the  coldest  season  of  the  year. 
The  days  are  much  shorter  than  in  summer. 
The  earth  wears  a  soft,  white  blanket.  It  is 
called  snow. 
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Chart  for  Phonic  Drill 
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SECOND  EXAMPLE 

The  body  of  a  true  insect  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  Insects  have  six  legs.  Most 
insects  have  four  wings. 

THIRD  EXAMPLE 

The  spider  has  eight  legs  and  no  wings. 
Its  body  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
spider  is  not  a  true  insect. 

English 

(Third  Year.) 

Aim. — Drill  on  correct  use  of  has  and  have. 

Method. — Hektograph  copies  of  the  sentences 

beginning  “I - my  book.”  Put  one  copy  in 

each  envelope,  together  with  about  twenty 
copies  of  the  words  have  and  has  on  separate 
slips  of  oak  tag.  Children  are  to  select  the  cor¬ 
rect  word  and  place  it  in  the  space  left  for  it 
on  the  hektographed  sheet. 

I  -  my  book. 

Mary - her  book. 

She - our  books. 

- you  a  book? 

No,  I - none. 

John - two  books. 

- you  any  more  paper? 

Y^es,  I  - more  paper. 

At  the  end  of  the  period  individual  children 
are  called  upon  to  read  on  line  of  work. 

English 

(Fourth  Year.) 

Aim. — Drill  on  contractions. 

Method. — On  a  chart  to  hang  near  the  chil¬ 
dren  write  the  following  sentences : 

“Bless  us,”  cried  the  Mayor,  “what’s 
that  ?” 

We’ll  be  home  early  to-day. 

You’ve  left  your  book  on  the  desk. 

I’m  sure  I  don’t  know. 

He’ll  be  here  very  soon. 

There’s  many  a  slip 

’Twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip. 

Where’s  my  pencil  ? 

You’re  very  late  this  atternoon. 

You  mustn’t  think  of  doing  it. 

He  didn’t  like  to  walk  so  far. 

Hektograph  the  sentences,  using  the  full 
words  instead  of  the  contractions.  Cut  into 
separate  words  and  put  into  envelopes. 

With  the  chart  as  a  guide,  the  children  are  to 


build  the  sentences  on  their  desks,  using  the 
words  where  contractions  appear  on  the  chart. 

Spelling 

(Second  Year  and  Upwards.) 

Children  are  always  interested  in  seeing  how, 
by  a  different  arrangement  of  the  same  letters, 
or  by  the  substitution  of  one  letter  for  another, 
a  totally  different  word  may  be  found.  We  can 
use  this  interest  in  fixing  the  spelling  of  such 
words. 

Write  lists  of  words  on  a  chart  illustrating 
this.  Give  each  child  a  box  of  letters  and  have 
him  build  the  words  on  his  desk. 

The  chart  might  look  like  this : 


saw 

who 

sent 

late  _ 

was 

how 

nest 

tale 

now 

top 

ten 

but 

won 

pot 

net 

tub 

mat 

last 

pear 

mate 

tarn 

salt 

reap 

tame 

Number  Problems 

(Fourth  Year) 

Hektograph  and  give  each  child  copy  of  fol¬ 
lowing  to  be  done  as  seat  work : 

1.  A  man  had  $391.  Spent  $98,  $65, 
$38.67,  $76.83,  $197,  $50.  How  much  did 
he  have  left. 

2.  A  tailor  had  65f  yds.  of  cloth ;  he  cut 
off  3^  yds.,  6f  yds.,  lOj  yds.  How  much 
did  he  have  left? 

3.  Had  22f  lbs.  of  candy.  Sold  10|^  lbs. 
and  ate  1^  lbs.  How  many  lbs.  left? 

4.  A  bbl.  cost  $8.75.  Cost  of  83  bbls.  ? 

5.  There  are  4,545  children  in  9  schools. 
How  many  in  one? 

6.  What  will  I  of  an  article  cost  if  the 
whole  is  worth  $18.75? 

7.  I  sold  f  of  720  yds.  of  cloth.  How 
many  yds.  did  I  sell? 

8.  Bought  4j  yds. ,  3|  yds.  and  9i  yds. 
at  .25  a  yard. 

9.  156f  yds.  in  a  piece  of  cloth;  sold 
78f  yds.  How  many  yds.  left? 

10.  How  many  sq.  ft.  in  a  lot  69  ft.  x 
108  ft.  ? 


E/xercises  and  Games  for  the  Little  Ones 

By  Lottie  Lappart,  Nebraska 


1.  The  following  exercises  are  excellent  for 
beginners  during  their  first  weeks  in  school. 
Give  the  command,  “Stand,  sit,”  to  one  row  at  a 
time,  then  to  all  the  rows  until  this  can  be 
done  properly. 

2.  The  teacher  may  clap  her  hands  as  a  sig¬ 
nal  for  the  children  of  one  row  to  stand  and 
pass  around  the  room  and  back  to  their  seats, 
or  they  may  walk  out  of  one  door  into  the  hall, 
then  back  into  the  room  thru  the  same  or  an¬ 
other  door,  then  to  their  seats.  Skip,  run,  fly, 
hippity-hop,  trot  like  goats,  etc.,  by  rows. 

3.  Class  stand,  pass  to  front  in  line  for  reci¬ 
tation.  Turn,  pass  to  seats. 

4.  Form  a  circle.  One  pupil  in  the  circle  may 
skip  around  the  circle  until  he  comes  to  his 
place,  then  the  next  pupil  skips,  and  so  on 
around  the  circle  until  all  have  skipped.  In  the 
same  way  have  them  fly  or  run  around  the  circle, 
or  they  may  go  around  the  circle  with  the  side- 
wise  skip.  In  this  the  hands  should  always  be 
placed  on  the  hips,  a  sidewise  step  is  taken,  and 
the  pupil’s  back  is  always  kept  toward  those  in 
the  circle. 

5.  Clock  exercise :  Stand  in  circle.  One  pu¬ 
pil  goes  around  behind  and  winds  the  clocks  (on 
pupils’  backs).  He  then  starts  the  pendulum 
(arms  from  shoulder  are  set  to  swinging). 
When  one  stops,  he  takes  it  to  the  clock-maker 
in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  pays  him  for  fix¬ 
ing  it.  After  the  clocks  are  run  down,  someone 
winds  them  again. 

6.  Animal  exercise:  Let  the  children  play 
they  are  elephants  and  go  around  the  circle  or 
thru  aisles  with  trunk  (arm)  swinging  in  front. 
Then  be  camels.  Heads  should  be  turned  behind 
them,  and  they  should  be  getting  lost  and  run¬ 
ning  against  things.  Drive  horses.  Whoa,  gal¬ 
lop  and  trot  like  horses.  Be  giraffes,  getting 
heads  caught  in  telephone  wires  and  clothes¬ 
lines.  Be  reindeers.  Be  meek  and  run  quietly. 
Be  lions — ooh,  ooh,  shaking  heads.  Be  tigers 
— switch  tail  (arm)  behind.  Trot  like  goats, 
heads  away  out.  March  like  polar  bears.  Jump 
like  frogs.  Be  chickens,  turkeys,  roosters,  ducks, 
kittens,  dogs,  etc., — making  appropriate  move¬ 
ments  and  sounds. 

7.  Let  pupils  line  up  at  one  side  of  the  room, 
then  run  to  the  opposite  side  of  room  and  back. 
See  who  beats.  Place  toes  along  a  crack  in  the 
floor,  then  skip,  hop,  or  fly  across  the  room  and 
back  in  the  same  way. 

8.  Play  see-saw.  Stand  in  the  aisles,  bend 
from  the  waist,  arms  out  to  side  horizontally. 
Use  the  count  1,  2;  1,  2;  1,  2,  etc. 

9.  Teacher  may  play  she  is  a  bird,  and  pupils 


try  to  catch  her.  She  may  dodge,  change  direc¬ 
tion,  run  in  the  hall,  etc.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  pupils  do  not  become  boisterous  in  this  ex- 
♦ercise. 

10.  Blow  milkweed  seeds  or  feathers  about 
the  room.  Each  pupil  should  have  one  to  keep 
in  the  air. 

11.  Teacher  holds  a  prism  in  the  sun  and  pu¬ 
pils  try  to  catch  the  sunbeams.  They  scramble 
for  them  on  the  floor,  but  must  not  make  noise 
with  their  mouths. 

12.  Let  pupils  be  snowflakes  and  whirl 
around  the  circle  slowly,  then  fall  down  and 
cover  the  seeds,  grass  and  flowers.  Be  the  moon 
— float,  dip  head. 

13.  Pupils  stand  in  the  aisles.  With  motion 
of  arms  and  hands,  pretend  it  is  snowing.  Put 
on  mittens  (imaginary).  Ready,  kneel,  pick  up 
snow,  press  it  into  ball,  throw. 

14.  Choose  two  or  three  pupils  to  be  sticks  on 
which  to  build  snow  men.  The  other  pupils 
fill  these  sticks  up  with  snow,  thus  making  snow 
men.  Then  these  pupils  get  in  position  around 
the  circle,  make  snowballs,  throw  them  at  the 
snow  men,  the  latter  gradually  falling  down. 

15.  Stand  on  the  circle.  One  pupil  runs 
around  the  inside  of  the  circle,  making  flying 
movements  with  arms.  He  touches  one  in  the 
circle  who  is  to  fly  after  him  and  try  to  catch 
him.  When  caught,  the  second  pupil  is  “it,’’  and 
chooses  another  to  fly  after  him.  Soft  music  on 
organ  or  piano  may  be  played  while  this  game 
is  progressing. 

16.  Skip  tag:  Played  like  No.  15,  with  the 
exception  that  skipping  is  done  instead  of  flying. 

16.  Silent  game :  May  be  played  to  soft  mu¬ 
sic.  Pupils  form  a  circle,  joining  hands.  One 
goes  to  the  center  and  bows  to  one  in  circle,  or 
better  walks  up  to  one  and  shakes  hands,  the 
latter  one  going  in  turn  to  the  center,  the  for¬ 
mer  taking  the  latter’s  place  in  the  circle,  but 
standing  with  back  inside  circle.  The  game  con¬ 
tinues  until  all  are  turned  around. 

18.  Bowing  game:  Children  in  circle.  A  boy 
goes  to  the  center.  He  beckons  or  calls  a  girl 
to  join  him,  or  he  may  walk  up  to  a  girl  in  the 
circle.  He  makes  a  bow  (feet  should  be  close 
together  and  right  hand  on  heart) .  The  girl  re¬ 
sponds  with  a  deep  curtsey  (right  foot  brought 
back,  skirt  held  with  both  hands  and  drawn 
slightly  backwards).  He  joins  the  circle,  she 
calls  another,  and  the  game  proceeds.  When 
the  music  ends  the  game  is  over. 

{Continued  next  month.) 
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Making  Arithmetic  Real 

By  Harriet  Pect,  State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass. 

{Continued  from  last  month.) 


At  a  Restaurant 


Soup  .  $.10 

Beefsteak . 25  * 

Roast  turkey  . 40 

Fried  chicken  . . . 50 

Potatoes  . 05 

Corn  . 05 

Peas  . 05 

Ice-cream  . 10 

Apple  pie  . 05 

Plum  pudding . 10 


TYPES  OF  PROBLEMS 

What  is  the  cost  of  a  meal  consisting  of  soup, 
turkey,  potatoes  and  plum  pudding? 

How  much  change  ought  I  to  receive  from  a 
one-dollar  bill  in  paying  for  a  dinner  consist¬ 
ing  of  beefsteak,  potatoes  and  apple-pie? 

What  is  the  cost  of  a  meal  for  two  persons,  if 
one  orders  soup,  fried  chicken,  potatoes,  peas 
and  ice-cream,  and  the  other  orders  turkey, 
corn,  potatoes  and  plum-pudding? 

Board  Bills 


Breakfast  . $.50 

Dinner  . 1.00 

Supper  . 25 

Lodging  . 75 

Board  by  the  day.,.. . $2.00 

Board  by  the  week . 10.00 

Children  half  price. 


TYPES  OF  PROBLEMS 

What  was  the  cost  of  supper,  lodging  and 
breakfast  for  one  person?  For  2  persons? 

What  is  the  cost  of  dinner  and  supper  for 
3  persons? 

What  is  the  board  bill  for  one  day  for  a  fa¬ 
ther,  mother,  grandmother  and  2  children? 

What  is  the  board  bill  for  one  month  for  a 
man  and  two  boys? 

How  much  is  saved  in  one  week  by  taking 
board  by  the  week  instead  of  by  the  day  ?  How 
much  is  saved  in  a  month? 

'  Earning  Money 


Washing  dishes  .  2c  a  time 

Dusting  a  room .  3c  “ 

Sweeping  porch  .  Ic  “ 

Watching  a  baby . 10c  an  hour 

Mowing  a  lawn . 10c  a  time 

Caring  for  a  horse . 25c  a  week 

Feeding  chickens  . 15c  “ 

Weeding  a  garden .  5c  an  hour 


TYPICAL  PROBLEMS 

How  much  is  earned  by  washing  dishes  5 
times  and  dusting  a  room  twice? 

How  much  is  earned  from  watching  the  baby 
2  hours  a  day  for  3  days? 


How  much  more  does  a  boy  earn  in  a  month 
from  caring  for  a  horse  than  in  feeding 
chickens  ? 

How  much  more  is  earned  in  weeding  a  gar¬ 
den  5  times  than  in  mowing  a  lawn  twice? 

Running  Errands 


Charge  for  each  errand .  5c 

Carfare  . 10c 

Errand  to  drugstore .  ? 


Errand  to  drygoods  shop .  ? 

Errand  to  grocer’s .  ? 

TYPICAL  PROBLEMS 

A  boy  charged  5^  for  doing  errands  for  the 
neighbors.  What  money  should  have  been 
given  him  for  an  errand  to  the  grocer’s  amount¬ 
ing  to  25^? 

His  carfare  was  10^  and  his  charge  for  the 
errand  was  5^.  What  sum  should  given  a 
boy  for  making  a  75-cent  purchase  at  a  drug¬ 
store  if  he  had  to  pay  10^  carfare  and  his 
charge  was  5^? 

What  change  should  be  returned  a  neighbor 
out  of  a  two-dollar  bill  after  making  a  purchase 
at  a  drygoods  shop  amounting  to  $1.35,  if  car¬ 
fare  came  to  10^  and  the  charge  for  the  errand 
was  5^^? 

Saving  Money 

John — Amount  earned  per  day  10c  Amount  spent  5c 
Mary —  “  “  “  week  25c  “  “  15c 

Henry—  “  “  “  “  $1.00  “  “  60c 

TYPICAL  PROBLEMS 

How  much  would  John  save  in  one  week, 
counting  6  days  to  the  week?  How  much  could 
he  save  a  year? 

How  much  did  Mary  save  in  a  month? 

How  much  could  Henry  save  in  4  years  if  he 
continued  to  earn  and  spend  at  the  same  rate? 

Street-Car  Schedules 

Every  10  minutes,  beginning  on  the  hour. 

Every  5  minutes,  beginning  2  minutes  past  the  hour. 
Every  15  minutes,  beginning  10  minutes  past  the  hour. 
Every  30  minutes,  beginning  7  minutes  after  the  hour. 

TYPICAL  PROBLEMS 

Make  out  schedule  for  one  hour  of  the  first 
two  cars. 

Make  out  schedule  for  two  hours  for  last  two 
cars. 

If  I  take  a  car  at  8:45  in  the  morning  which 
takes  25  minutes  to  reach  the  railway  station, 
at  what  time  should  I  arrive? 

At  what  time  must  a  person  take  a  car  re¬ 
quiring  three-fourths  of  an  hour  to  reach  a 
place  in  order  to  arrive  there  at  one-thirty? 
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Homes  in  Many  Lands 

By  Margaret  M.  Coale,  Maryland 


SHEPHERD  TENT  OF  ARABIA 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  homes  you  could 
visit  would  be  on  the  dry  sands  of  Arabia. 

The  Arabian  shepherds  travel  from  one  oasis 
to  another,  to  find  fresh  pastures.  They  carry 
their  home  with  them,  so  they  must  build  it  of 
light  materials.  They  use  ridge-poles  like  the 
shepherds  of  Tibet,  but  they  are  fond  of  gay 
colors  and  dye  their  tent-cover  either  brown  or 
red. 

If  you  should  go  inside  this  tent  you  would 
find  the  softest  of  cushions,  rich  rugs,  low 
seats,  costly  curtains,  and  beautiful  shawls. 
For  supper  you  would  have  refreshing  fruits, 
sweet  cakes,  and  milk. 

The  Arabian  would  be  very  polite.  He  would 
spread  a  soft  bed  on  the  floor  and  tell  you  to 
rest.  Then  he  would  relate  marvelous  stories 
of  desert  life,  of  sandstorms,  burning  heat.  He 
would  tell  of  beautiful  trips  across  the  deserts 
at  night,  and  would  sing  songs  of  the  stars  that 
shine  so  clear  above  the  sand. 

Perhaps  he  would  push  aside  the  back  curtain 
to  let  you  see  the  beautiful  pet, — his  horse.  He 
loves  his  horses  as  he  does  his  own  children, 
and  they  sleep  under  the  same  roof  with  him. 

You  would  fall  asleep  with  the  sound  of  the 
soft  flapping  of  curtains  in  the  breeze.  Perhaps 
you  would  dream  of  the  deserts  and  feel,  as  your 
Arab  friend,  that  the  dry  sands  make  a  delight¬ 
ful  home. 

THE  CHINESE  HOUSE 

I  remember  watching  some  Chinese  people 
build  a  house  one  day.  They  made  the  frame 
first  and  made  no  foundation  at  all.  The  house 
was  fashioned  from  strips  of  bamboo  fastened 
together  with  pegs.  The  workmen  would  not 
have  known  how  to  use  a  nail.  They  built 
these  strips  into  a  rectangular  box,  then  set  it 
up  on  the  ground.  They  took  mud  from  the 
river  valley  and  plastered  the  outside.  This 
helped  to  hold  the  poles  together.  Then  they 
took  poles  and  laid  them  across  the  top,  and 
then  piled  over  this  cover  a  thick  bed  of  straw. 

You  might  have  called  it  a  doll’s  house,  but 
to  them  it  v>^as  really  a  remarkable  building. 
American  workmen  could  have  built  it  in  a 
week,  but  it  took  the  Chinese  laborers  three 
weeks  to  finish  it. 

This  house  was  very  close  to  a  group  of  sim¬ 
ilar  buildings,  and  at  a  distance  they  made  me 
think  of  a  huge  straw  stack.  Inside  I  found 
nothing  but  a  hard  floor  with  a  few  mats  to 
cover  it.  There  was  a  bed  in  one  corner,  raised 
on  sticks.  It  was  a  board  on  which  a  iDlanket 
was  spread. 

These  Chinese  were  very  near  a  river,  and 
they  knew  the  danger  they  ran  from  floods  and 


storms,  but  with  all  the  poverty  and  danger 
they  felt  it  was  their  home. 

THE  SIAMESE  HOUSE 

Another  day  I  was  in  Siam  and  went  to  a 
Siamese  house. 

This  house  was  rather  attractive.  It  was  not 
built  upon  the  ground,  but  was  raised  on  stakes 
five  or  six  feet  in  height.  It  was  also  built  of 
bamboo,  but  the  strips  were  tied  very  closely  to¬ 
gether  with  thongs.  They  were  placed  verti¬ 
cally,  and  since  they  were  of  uneven  lengths  the 
builder  had  arranged  them  so  that  the  roof 
gradually  slanted.  This  was  made  of  grass. 

Another  Siamese  house  that  I  saw  was  built 
of  beautiful  teakwood.  This  was  also  raised 
from  the  ground  to  be  free  of  the  numerous 
ants,  centipedes  and  scorpions.  The  roof  was 
made  to  slant,  and  as  it  shone  thru  the  green 
trees  I  thought  it  covered  a  very  pretty  little 
home  for  the  Siamese  family. 

The  people  were  very  kind  and  polite  to  us, 
and  offered  us  fruits  and  vegetables  for  supper. 
We  thought  this  house  much  cleaner  and  lighter, 
than  either  the  African  or  the  Chinese  houses, 
and  we  found  the  Siamese  more  pleasant. 

THE  JAPANESE  HOUSE 

Of  all  the  homes  I  have  visited,  the  Japanese 
house  was  the  prettiest  and  the  daintiest.  It 
was  built  partly  of  bamboo,  partly  of  other 
wood,  and  partly  of  paper.  The  frame  itself 
was  of  the  wood.  The  inner  walls  and  parti¬ 
tions  were  entirely  of  paper. 

At  night,  when  I  asked  for  a  bedroom,  I  won¬ 
dered  where  it  would  be,  for  all  upstairs  seemed 
to  be  one  big  room.  But  the  servant  reached 
into  a  corner  and  pulled  out  a  long  screen.  He 
stretched  this  across  one  corner,  and  there  was 
my  room.  I  had  no  bed,  no  stand,  no  chair.  A 
few  quilts  were  laid  upon  the  floor,  and  upon 
these  I  had  to  be  content  to  lie.  We  had  to  be 
careful  how  we  talked,  for  every  sound  went 
quickly  thru  the  paper  wall. 

The  house  was  so  dainty  that  everyone  wore 
slippers  when  walking  over  the  glistening  floors 
or  shiny  matting.  In  fact,  the  boards  were  so 
clean  that  I  could  have  eaten  off  them,  but  there 
was  no  need  for  that.  The  servant  brought  my 
meals  on  a  little  bamboo  stand.  This  was  very 
low,  and  I  sat  on  a  cushion  by  my  table  and  ate 
my  rice  from  a  bowl  with  chop-sticks. 

As  I  looked  toward  the  windows  I  saw  that 
they  had  wooden  shutters  which  could  be  closed 
at  night  to  protect  the  dainty  paper  walls.  Then 
I  realized  how  ingenious  these  Japanese  were 
to  construct  such  a  light,  airy,  dainty  house, 
yet  have  it  quite  secure  from  storms  and  cold. 
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NORWEGIAN  HOUSES 

You  have  seen  now  how  people  the  world  over 
have  built  houses  from  material  right  at  hand, 
until  they  have  learned  to  construct  something 
better.  I  think,  too,  that  you  have  seen  how 
the  warmth  or  cold  will  affect  the  manner  of 
building  the  home. 

If  you  could  go  to  beautiful  Norway,  where 
high  mountains  stand  on  every  side,  you  might 
visit  a  very  plain  little  cottage  of  stone.  It 
will  only  have  one  room,  perhaps,  and  that  will 
possibly  be  built  close  into  the  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  This  protects  the  people  from  the  cold 
winds  and  fierce  storms.  The  roof  will  prob¬ 


ably  be  only  thatch,  but  that  will  be  bound  down 
very  tightly  to  keep  the  wind  from  tearing  it 
away. 

You  would  have  a  happy  time  in  this  little 
house.  The  mountain  air  would  make  you  glad, 
and  the  peasants  would  show  you  their  flocks  of 
sheep,  their  dairy,  their  looms,  their  spindles, 
and  perhaps  take  you  on  long  walks  to  see  the 
strange  glaciers  or  ice  rivers. 

When  the  cold  storms  come  to  this  land,  the 
Norwegians  need  very  warm  fires  to  keep  their 
little  houses  comfortable.  But  with  all  their 
discomforts  they  would  rather  live  in  this  little 
mountain  home  than  in  any  other  place  in  the 
world. 


Lessons  on  the  Human  Body 

By 'Ella  B.  Hallock,  New  York 


*The  Little  Red  Men 

(First  and  Second  Years.) 

With  various  interruptions,  the  teacher  told 
the  following  story: 

“Johnny  was  eating  his  breakfast  and  he  was 
not  eating  nicely  at  all” — the  teacher  paused. 
“How  could  he  have  been  eating,  if  he  was  not 
eating  nicely?”  she  asked.  The  pupils  thought  a 
few  seconds. 

“With  his  fiingers” ;  “with  his  knife” ;  “mak¬ 
ing  a  noise  with  his  mouth” ;  “eating  like  this,” 
and  a  little  fellow  held  up  both  hands  to  his 
mouth  and  pretended  to  be  eating  very  fast. 

“Yes,  Johnny  was  taking  too  large  mouthfuls 
and  eating  too  fast.  So  his  mother  said,  ‘Let’s 
play  a  new  game,  Johnny.’ 

“They  played  that  Johnny’s  mouth  was  a  little 
red  hall — a  reception  hall — is  it  red  ?  Why  call 
it  a  reception  hall?”  (Answers  were  given.) 
“Two  red  doors  open  into  this  hall,  one  from  the 
front  and  one  from  the  back.  The  front  door  is 
like  two  red  folding-doors  —  what  do  we  call 
them  ?”  the  teacher  asked. 

“Lips.” 

“What  are  the  lips  fastened  to?  Open  and 
close  your  mouths.”  It  was  discovered  that 
lips  were  fastened  to  jaws. 

“And  what  do  we  call  the  back  door?”  There 
was  hesitation.  Then,  as  if  the  little  red  hall 
were  really  entered,  and  everything  was  plain, 
the  answer  came,  “Throat.” 

“All  these  doors  must  be  opened  and  closed 
very  carefully  or  they  will  squeak ;  that  is,  make 
funny  noises.  Nothing  is  more  unpleasant  than 
a  noisy  door. 

“Then  Johnny  and  his  mother  played  that 
the  little  back  door  opened  into  a  narrower  red 
hall,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a  little  red  kitchen 
— what  can  that  be?”  asked  the  teacher  won- 
deringly. 

*  The  story  told  by  the  teacher  was  suggested  by  one 
that  appeared  in  “Little  Men  and  Women,”  1904,  D. 
Lothrop  Company. 


“I  know,”  said  several,  tapping  their  trunks, 
“stomach.” 

“Aw !  stomach  and  pipes — a  lot  of  them,”  in¬ 
formed  one  very  little  boy. 

“Pipes  ?  How  do  you  know  there  are  pipes  ?” 
the  teacher  asked  curiously. 

“I  saw  a  chicken  cut  up.” 

“Oh,  yes, — well,  the  little  red  kitchen  was 
Johnny’s  stomach,  and  the  hall  leading  down  to 
it  must  have  been  a  pipe,  or  tube,  called  the 
gullet,  that  leads  from  the  mouth  to  the  stom¬ 
ach.  ‘What  do  you  think,’  said  Johnny’s  mother, 
‘in  the  little  red  kitchen  live  little  Red  Men — 
oh!  ever  so  many  of  them,  whose  names  are 
Little  Digestion.’  ”  The  teacher  smiled — “Real- 
ly-and-truly  men,  do  you  think?” 

The  bright  smile  came  back — “Make-believe,” 
was  the  reply. 

“  ‘What  do  you  suppose,’  said  Johnny’s 
mother,  ‘the  little  Red  Men  live  there  for?  Just 
on  purpose  to  stir  and  mix  and  melt  and  change 
all  the  food  that  Johnny  sends  down  to  them. 
Think  of  that !  And  because  they  do  the  work 
of  changing  or  digesting  the  food,  they  are 
given  the  funny  name  of  Little  Digestion.  When 
the  food  is  all  nice  and  flne,  the  Little  Digestion 
people  send  it  all  over  the  queer  little  house  that 
Johnny  lives  in.  What  did  she  mean  by  that?” 

“Us,  all  over  us”;  “all  over  Johnny’s  body.” 

“Yes,  all  over  Johnny’s  body.  I  like  to  think 
of  Johnny  as  living  in  his  body  as  if  it  were  a 
little  house — Johnny,  the  master  of  the  house, 
making  it  strong  and  beautiful  and  useful  as 
long  as  he  lives  in  it.  There  are  two  small  ser¬ 
vants  in  this  house  called  Feet.  They  receive 
the  food  that  is  sent  to  them  and  grow  quick 
and  nimble.  Two  other  dainty  maids.  Miss 
Hands,  grow  strong;  two  Eyes  grow  bright — 
they  go  by  twos,  don’t  they?”  asked  the  teacher. 
“What  shall  we  call  them,  ‘twins’  or  ‘mates’?” 

It  was  decided,  after  some  close  observation 
and  talking,  that  “mates”  was  a  better  word 
than  “twins,”  and  the  queer  little  house  that 
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Johnny  lived  in  was  found  to  be  full  of  “mates.” 

The  story  went  on,  telling  further  how 
Johnny  and  his  mother  played  their  game. 
“  ‘The  little  Red  Men,’  said  Johnny’s  mother, 
‘are  pretty  hard  workers.  They  work  and  work 
and  work,  and  never  get  cross  nor  tired,  unless 
they  have  more  work  thrust  upon  them  than 
they  can  possibly  do.  Johnny  is  a  happy,  active 
little  boy,  and  he  sends  down  into  the  little  red 
kitchen  a  great  many  bowls  of  bread  and  milk. 
The  little  Red  Men  like  bread  and  milk,  and 
work  away,  happy  and  contented,  as  long  as 
Johnny  is  good  to  them.’ 

“  ‘I  am  good  to  them !  I  don’t  want  to  hurt 
them!’  cried  Johnny. 

“  ‘No,  you  don’t  want  to  hurt  them,  but  you 
forget  sometimes  that  they  cannot  do  a  lot  of 
hard  work  all  at  once.  The  first  thing  you  know 
some  big  pieces  of  food  are  sent  down  the  little 
red  hall,  and  then  right  after  them  more  and 
more,  faster  and  faster.  Mamma  knows  the 
little  Red  Men  don’t  like  such  treatment,  and 
tells  Johnny  that  they  don’t.  The  little  Red 
Men  grumble,  but  Johnny  doesn’t  heed  their 
grumbling  and  keeps  right  on  hurrying  them. 
At  last  the  poor  little  fellows  get  all  discour¬ 
aged  and  out  of  temper.  They  stop  working, 
throw  themselves  down,  roll  over  and  over,  kick, 
— how  their  little  hands  and  feet  do  fly — and 
suddenly  the  front  door  opens  and  a  great  roar 
comes  out,  ‘Oh!  my  stomach  aches!’ 

“  ‘Aches,  does  it?’  says  Johnny’s  mother, 
‘very  good.  That  means  that  Johnny  has  a  les¬ 
son  to  learn.  He  must  learn  that  little  boys 
must  eat  like  little  boys  and  not  like  little  pigs.’ 

“  ‘Girls  must  learn,  too,’  said  Johnny. 

“  ‘Oh,  of  course,’  said  Johnny’s  mother.  But 
the  game  wasn’t  done  yet.  ‘The  hard  work,’ 
she  said,  ‘must  begin  in  the  little  red  reception 
hair — what  was  that  hall?”  asked  the  teacher. 

“The  mouth.” 

“  ‘In  this  hall,’  she  told  Johnny,  ‘stand  two 
rows  of  little  servants,  dressed  all  in  white,  or 
at  least  they  should  be  in  white.’  ” 

Rows  of  little  glistening  teeth  could  be  seen 
all  over  the  room.  “If  they  are  not  white,  they 
are  rotten,”  volunteered  a  pupil. 

“These  little  servants  should  make  the  food 
fine  and  soft  before  it  is  sent  below  to  the  little 
red  kitchen.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down,  the 
little  choppers  work,  so  that  no  hard  pieces  of 
food  may  slip  past  them  without  their  chopping 
them  into  bits.  If  all  the  little  servants  are  not 
there,  and  if  they  are  not  sound  and  strong,  the 
work  of  grinding  and  chopping  cannot  be  done 
well.’  ” 

Then  followed  a  little  talk  on  the  teeth,  when 
they  should  be  brushed,  how,  and  that  they 
should  be  looked  after  by  a  dentist. 

The  interruptions  in  telling  the  story,  the 
changing  from  figurative  to  literal  language, 
had  not  detracted  from  the  interest  in  the  story, 
but  on  the  contrary  had  helped  sustain  it.  Not 
one  of  the  pupils  had  been  allowed  to  lose  the 
thread  of  its  meaning,  as  some  might  have  done. 


had  the  little  allegory  been  told  straight  thru 
from  beginning  to  end. 

“There  is  one  thing  more,”  said  the  teacher, 
“that  Johnny’s  mother  played.  ‘We’ll  play,’  she 
said,  ‘there  is  another  little  servant  in  the  hall. 
He  is  dressed  in  red  and  stands  in  the  center  of 
the  hall — it  is  considered  very  bad  manners  for 
him  to  be  seen,  even,  at  the  front  door.  His 
name  is  Taster,  and  it  is  his  business  to  tell 
Johnny  about  the  food  that  comes  into  the  hall. 
He  tells  whether  it  is  sweet  or  sour  or  salt  or 
bitter,  and  might  tell  oftentimes  whether  the 
little  Red  Men  will  like  the  food  or  not.  Some¬ 
times  Johnny  is  in  such  a  hurry  and  the  food 
passes  thru  the  hall  so  swiftly.  Taster  has  no 
chance  to  know  anything  about  it.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure,  too,  to  Taster,  as  well  as  a  help  to  the 
Red  Men,  to  have  the  food  stop  in  the  hall.’ 

“  ‘What  do  the  little  Red  Men  do,’  said 
Johnny  to  himself,  ‘when  I  drink  milk?  Oh!  I 
know — they  grab  their  cups  and  run  and  catch 
the  milk.  They  like  milk — ^m-m  ?’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  said  Johnny’s  mother,  ‘they  like  bread 
and  milk  and  lots  of  other  things’ — what  other 
things  ?”  asked  the  teacher.  “What  do  we  send 
down  into  the  little  red  kitchen,  that  the  Red 
Men  like?” 

“No  bread  and  milk  for  me,”  said  one. 

“What  then?” 

Maple-flakes,  shredded  wheat,  korn-krisp, 
etc.,  etc.,  until  every  kind  of  cereal  had  had 
honorable  mention.  Then  eggs  and  vegetables 
and  meats  and  fruits  were  talked  about  as  ar¬ 
ticles  of  food.  Of  course  the  pupils  were  ready 
to  tell  about  some  kinds  of  food  that  the  Red 
Men  did  not  like  so  well,  such  as  pickles  and 
candy,  green  fruit  and  over-ripe  fruit,  hot  spices 
like  pepper  and  mustard,  rich  pie,  cake,  and 
puddings. 

“I  had  duck  and  doughnuts  for  my  dinner  last 
night,”  said  a  pale-faced  boy. 

“The  little  Red  Men  didn’t  like  that  dinner, 
did  they?” 

There  was  an  emphatic  shake  of  the  head 
that  told  more  than  words. 

With  a  manner  all  her  own,  the  teacher  told 
impressively  of  some  things  that  should  never 
be  offered  the  faithful  little  Red  Men.  Then 
came  a  series  of  open-hearted  confessions,  until 
it  seemed  as  tho  every  boy  in  the  class  wanted 
to  tell  how  he  had  promised  his  father  he  never 
would  use  tobacco  until  he  was  a  grown-up 
man. 

In  closing,  the  teacher  said:  “We  have 
learned  three  things  from  the  game  that  Johnny 
and  his  mother  played.  If  the  Little  Digestion 
people  are  to  work  happily  and  busily,  what 
must  we  do  to  help  them?” 

“Send  them  the  right  kind  of  food,”  said  one. 

“Must  chew  it,”  said  a  second. 

“And  in  order  that  the  food  may  be  thoroly 
chewed” — the  teacher  waited. 

“We  must  have  good  teeth.” 

“And” — she  said. 

“Keep  them  clean.” 


Recreative  Activities 

By  Belle  Ragnar  Parsons,  California 


The  Soldier 

There  is  an  educational  value  in  the  military 
drill  of  which  we  cannot  in  good  conscience  en¬ 
tirely  rob  the  child,  in  spit  of  our  recent  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  value  to  him  of  freedom  and  spon¬ 
taneity.  And  while  we  are  making  every  in¬ 
telligent  effort  to  turn  the  old  mechanical  gym¬ 
nastic  drill  into  a  truly  recreative  play  period, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  child  experience  in  concentrated  atten¬ 
tion,  prompt  obedience,  quick  response  to  com¬ 
mand,  and  precision  and  accuracy  of  response. 

The  spirit  of  play  which  we  wish  to  foster 
is  in  the  attitude  of  mind,  the  delight  in  the 
“game,”  not  a  lax  method  nor  a  careless,  listless 
manner,  nor  a  vacuity  of  purpose.  When  the 
soldier  activities  are  made  a  “game”  rather 
than  a  “drill,”  there  is  no  other  theme  which 
more  happily  combines  freedom  and  control. 
Short  marching  drills  may  be  given  at  least 
twice  a  week  thruout  the  year  to  the  benefit  of 
all  concerned. 

The  best  work  is  gained 'by  inspiring  within 
the  children  the  desire  to  emulate  such  quali¬ 
ties  as  honor,  pride,  dignity,  courage,  bravery, 
rather  than  by  insisting  upon  order  and  mili¬ 
tary  precision  from  a  purely  arbitrary  stand¬ 
point.  All  the  teacher  need  do  by  way  of  disci¬ 
pline  is  to  have  it  understood  that  a  boy’s  be¬ 
havior  shows,  absolutely,  his  knowledge  of  what 
is  required  of  a  soldier. 

Any  boy  knows  the  soldier’s  traditional  re¬ 
spect  for  authority,  his  fondness  for  drill  and 
form,  his  responsibility  for  and  pride  in  his 
regiment,  which  leads  to  a  dignity  of  bearing 
and  seemly  maintenance  of  seriousness. 

At  the  same  time  this  game  should  be  used 
to  develop  leadership  as  well  as  obedience,  and 
the  children  should  be  trained  to  accept  respon¬ 
sibility  willingly,  and  to  perform  the  obligations 
entailed  with  self-reliance,  naturalness  and  an 
unself-conscious  ease. 

More  depends  upon  the  individual  teacher 
than  upon  any  other  one  thing  in  keeping  this 
work  vital  and  interesting.  Without  the  right 
method  of  giving  commands  these  games,  soon¬ 
er  than  any  other,  will  resolve  themselves  into 
the  old  gymnastic  drill  which  we  wish  to  avoid. 

Intonation,  voice-quality,  accent,  play  a  most 
important  part,  the  long  drawing  out  of  a  word 
for  slow  action,  the  quick,  crisp  accent  for  quick 
action.  A  low-pitched,  quiet  voice  should  be 
cultivated,  but  do  not  let  the  voice  lose  any  of 
its  crispness  and  decision  when  it  is  lowered 
and  softened. 

The  following  movements  may  be  utilized  in 
drills,  processions,  parades  thruout  the  year. 
If  each  drill  contains  line-dressings,  facings. 


marching  and  gun-orders,  the  exercises  will  be 
well  distributed  over  head,  leg,  and  arm  move¬ 
ments.  The  teacher  may  choose  from  this  list 
at  her  own  discretion. 


Suggestive  Material* 

Salute:  When  about  five  steps  from  officer, 
raise  hand  (farthest  from  officer)  smartly,  un¬ 
til  the  forefinger  touches  the  cap,  thumbs  and 
fingers  extended  and  joined.  Hold  hand  in  that 
position  until  past  the  officer.  The  salute  is  not 
given  when  passing  officers  during  drill. 
Formations: 

1.  In  Column — formation  in  which  soldiers 
are  placed  one  behind  another. 

2.  In  Line — formation  in  which  soldiers  are 
abreast  of  each  other. 

3.  A  Line  of  Columns — when  two  or  more 
columns  are  abreast. 

Insist  upon  having  lines  straight  from  front  to  back 
when  marching  in  column, — front  guiding;  from  left  to 
right  when  marching  in  line, — right  guiding;  from 
front  to  back  and  right  to  left  when  marching  in  a  line 
of  columns. 

Fall  In: 

First  man  right  stand  with  left  fist  (wrist 
straight)  on  hip,  elbows  directly  to  left. 
Second  man  place  himself  so  that  his  right 
arm  touches  elbow  of  first  man,  'lead  to 
right  twist,  chin  over  right  shoulder,  and 
so  on  until  line  is  spaced  off  and  in  place. 
Head  turning  for  dressing  lines: 

Order:  Right  (or left)  2.  Dress!  3.  Front! 

1.  Is  preparatory  command  —  movement  ta¬ 
ken. 

2.  Keeping  head  level,  turn  until  chin  is  over 
rig^t  (or  left)  shoulder.  Do  not  let  head 
movement  change  squareness  of  shoulders. 
Hold  command  2  until  3  is  given. 

3.  Turn  head  back  to  front. 

The  Rests: 

1.  Fall  out !  (May  leave  ranks,  but  stay  near 
by.) 

2.  Rest!  (Keep  one  heel  in  place,  need  not 
preserve  silence.) 

3.  At  ease !  (Keep  one  heel  in  place  and  pre¬ 
serve  silence.) 

To  resume  'position: 

1.  From  (1)  1.  Company,  2.  Fall  In. 

2.  From  (2)  and  (3)  1.  Company.  2.  At¬ 
tention  ! 

Attention: 

Chest  up,  head  erect,  chin  drawn  slightly 

*  Adapted  from  Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  United 
States  Army. 
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in,  eyes  straight  to  the  front.  Arms  and 
hands  hanging  easily  and  naturally.  Knees 
straight  without  stiffness.  Body  erect  on 
hips,  inclining  a  little  forward,  weight  on 
balls  of  feet.  Shoulders  square  and  even. 
Do  not  give  “heel  together”  command  to  the  children, 
as  this  position  is  not  natural  and  tends  to  produce  nat- 
footedness. 

Facings: 

1.  To  right  or  left. 

Order:  1.  Right  (left)  ;  2.  Face! 

Raise  slightly  to  left  heel  and  right  toe, 
face  to  the  right,  turning  on  the  right  heel, 
assisted  by  slight  pressure  on  ball  of  left 
foot.  Replace  right  foot. 

Facings  to  left  on  left  heel  and  right  toe. 

2.  To  rear. 

Order:  1.  About;  2.  Face! 

Same  as  above,  turning  90  instead  of  45 
degrees. 

When  right  or  left  is  not  stated  in  “about  fac¬ 
ings”  always  turn  toward  right. 

The  Steps: 

1.  Mark  time. 

Order:  1.  Mark  time.  2.  March! 

On  command,  “March!”  begin  with  left 
foot  to  make  semblance  of  marching  with¬ 
out  gaining  ground,  foot  coming  back  to 
position  after  each  step.  Continue  cadence 
until  further  command. 

2.  Marching: 

Order:  1.  Forward.  2.  March! 

March  forward  to  common  time  in  regu¬ 
lar,  even  cadence. 

3.  Short  step. 

Order:  1.  Short  step.  2.  March! 

Take  shorter  steps  without  increasing  the 
cadence. 

4.  Double  Time: 

Order:  1.  Forward.  2.  Double  time.  3. 
March ! 

1.  Weight  on  ball  of  right  foot. 

2.  Arms  bent  at  elbows,  elbows  to  rear,  fore¬ 
arm  horizontal,  hand  closed. 

3.  Running — throw  weight  of  body  forward, 
natural,  swinging  motion  of  arms,  keep 
mouth  closed,  breathe  thru  nose. 

5.  Side-stepping. 

Order:  1.  To  right  (or  left).  2.  March! 
A  short,  quick  side-stepping.  Right  foot  to 
right  on  “one,”  left  foot  brought  up  on 
“two.”  Cadence  same  as  quick  step. 

6.  Backward  stepping. 

Order:  1.  Backward.  2.  March! 

For  short  distances,  only.  Never  done  in 
double  time. 

7.  Changing  step. 

Order:  1.  Change  step.  2.  March! 

To  be  taken  to  this  cadence : 

Left,  Right,  Left,  Right,  Change,  Step, 
Left,  Left,  Right,  Left. 

On  first  command  “Left”  after  command 
“Change  Step,”  bring  left  foot  forward  and  put 
in  an  extra  half-step  of  right  foot — to  left  heel, 
place  left  foot  quickly  forward  again  on  second 


command  “Left”  without  changing  cadence,  but 
changing  accent  from  “Left,  Right”  to  “Right, 
Left.” 

Halting: 

Order:  1.  Company.  2.  Halt! 

Cadence:  Left,  Right,  Left,  Right,  Com¬ 
pany  Halt!  Left,  Right. 

Order:  1.  Company.  2.  Halt! 

Cadence:  Left,  Right,  Left,  Right,  Com¬ 
pany,  Halt!  Left,  Right. 

When  not  counting  for  the  marching,  com¬ 
pany  takes  one  more  step  with  each  foot  after 
the  command  “Company,  halt!”  When  halting 
from  double-quick  time,  count  “One,  two,  three, 
four,”  company  taking  two  more  steps  with 
each  foot  after  command  “Halt!”  Insist  upon 
having  the  command  taken  exactly,  —  not  a 
sound  should  be  heard  after  the  second  (or 
fourth)  counts  following  command  “Halt.” 
Marching: 

1.  In  Column. 

(1)  Order:  1.  Column  right  (or  left). 
2.  March !  First  man,  on  word  “March !” 
perform  right  (or  left)  face  and  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  man  perform  same  movement 
when  he  reaches  the  same  spot. 

Insist  upon  men  turning  square  comers. 

(2)  Order  1.  Column  right  (or  left) 
about,  2.  March!  Command  taken  by  all 
men  at  once,  making  the  last  man  the  new 
leader. 

(3)  Two  by  two  formation. 

Marching  in  single  column,  men  turn  alter¬ 
nately  to  right  and  left  as  they  reach  spot 
designated  for  separation,  march  in  2 
single  files  to  back  of  room,  lines  meeting, 
come  up  two  by  two. 

(4)  Two  turn  alternately  to  right  and  left, 
march  to  rear,  come  up  by  fours. 

(5)  Fours  turn  alternately  to  right  and 
left,  meet  at  rear,  come  up  by  eights,  etc. 

(6)  Being  in  Column,  to  march  in  lines  of 
fours  to  front. 

Order:  1.  Fours.  2.  Right  (or  left).  3. 
Forward  March.  The  first  four  men  upon 
command  simultaneously  take  right  (or 
left) ,  facing  command  and  march  forward 
in  line. 

Succeeding  fours  performing  same  com* 
mand  when  they  reach  the  same  place. 

2.  In  Line. 

(1)  Wheeling — to  right  or  left. 

Order:  Being  in  line,  1.  Fours  right  (or 
left) .  2.  March !  Man  on  the  end  toward 
which  the  command  is  given  remains  fixed 
as  a  pivot,  simply  marking  time.  Man  on 
other  end  continues  in  regulation  step. 
Men  between  guide  step  so  as  to  keep  line 
straight. 

(2)  Being  in  line,  to  form  column.  Order  1. 
Right  (left).  2.  Face.  3.  Forward.  4. 
March  whole  line  turning,  at  once,  angle 
of  45  degrees. 

To  dismiss  the  squad: 

Being  in  line  at  a  halt :  Dismissed. 


Primary  History  Lesson 

By  Anna  Wildman,  Philadelphia 


Larly  English  Exploration 

It  is  many  years  since  men  began  trying  to 
find  a  northwest  passage  around  America  to 
Asia.  The  first  man  to  make  the  attempt,  after 
Sebastian  Cabot,  was  Martin  Frobisher. 

The  picture  shows  him  a  rather  fine-looking 
man,  with  hair  drawn  straight  back,  mustache 
and  short  beard,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
time.  He  wears  a  very  high,  turned-over  collar. 

June  15,  1576,  he  started  out  from  Blackwall 
(a  suburb  of  London),  with  two  small  vessels 
and  a  pinnace.  The  pinnace,  containing  four 
men,  was  lost,  and  one  of  the  other  vessels  de¬ 
serted,  returning  to  England.  The  remaining 
ship,  on  the  21st  of  July,  entered  a  body  of 
water  with  land  on  each  side,  now  named  Fro¬ 
bisher  Bay.  Frobisher  supposed  the  land  on 
his  right  to  be  Asia,  that  on  his  left  America. 
He  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  of 
England. 

He  sent  several  of  his  men  ashore  to  find  to¬ 
kens  of  some  kind  to  take  back  to  England. 
They  brought  him  flowers,  grass,  and  a  curious 
black  stone.  When  this  stone  was  tested,  later, 
it  was  thought  to  contain  gold. 

In  October  the  ship  returned  to  England. 

For  Martin  Frobisher  to  obtain  men  and 
ships  for  a  second  voyage  was  an  easy  task ;  for 
the  curious  stone  had  raised  great  hopes  of 
wealth  to  be  secured.  He  was  gone  on  this  sec¬ 
ond  voyage  about  two  months,  when  he  returned 
with  nearly  two  hundred  tons  of  the  ore. 

A  third  expedition,  planned  on  a  large  scale, 
now  set  out.  The  weather,  however,  was  very 
cold  when  they  reached  Frobisher  Bay,  and  the 
bay  was  partly  blocked  with  ice.  These  condi¬ 
tions  caused  much  suffering.  Finally,  the  ships 
entered  what  is  now  known  as  Hudson  Strait. 
Frobisher  would  have  liked  to  go  on,  believing 
that  he  had  found  the  wished-for  northwest 
passage;  but  with  so  many  vessels  under  his 
care  (he  had  started  out  with  fifteen)  he  con¬ 
cluded  it  was  wiser  to  return  to  England.  This 
time  they  carried  back  about  thirteen  hundred 
tons  of  ore.  Unfortunately,  the  ore  contained 
little  or  no  gold,  and  the  expeditions  were  con¬ 
sidered  a  failure;  for  they  were  the  cause  of 
great  loss  of  money,  and  nothing  was  gained 
from  them  excent  geogranhical  knowledge. 

John  Davis,  like  Frobisher,  made  three  voy¬ 
ages  to  the  new  world.  Of  the  three,  the  first 
was  the  most  important.  His  two  vessels  were 
named  the  Sunshine  and  the  Moonshine.  With 
these  he  sailed  from  Dartmouth  June  7.  1585, 
and  returned  thither  Sentember  30.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  discovered  the  strait  that  is 
named  for  him  and  had  sailed  farther  north 
than  any  other  navigator  of  that  time.  He  felt 


sure  that  he  had  found  the  true  northwest  pas¬ 
sage,  but  the  severe  weather  compelled  him  to 
turn  back. 

It  had  now  been  almost  a  century  since  Co¬ 
lumbus  landed  on  San  Salvador.  During  that 
time  the  work  of  exploration  had  gone  slowly 
forward,  until  now  at  last  men  were  beginning 
to  realize,  still  rather  vaguely,  the  true  size  and 
character  of  the  Western  world.  In  this  work 
of  discovery  our  English  explorers  played  an 
important  part. 

What  did  Frobisher  wish  to  find?  Give  some  descrip¬ 
tion  of  him.  What  part  of  North  America  did  he  reach? 
What  is  named  for  him?  What  land  did  he  think  was 
on  his  right  as  he  sailed  up  Frobisher  Bay?  What 
strait  did  Frobisher  enter  on  his  third  voyage?  In 
what  way  were  his  second  and  third  expeditions  a  dis¬ 
appointment? 

How  long  was  Davis  gone  on  his  first  voyage?  What 
were  his  vessels  named?  What  did  he  discover?  Why 
did  he  not  sail  farther?  Describe  what  he  saw  and  felt 
and  heard  in  those  Arctic  regions. 


Portuguese  and  Spanish  Explorers* 

A  number  of  years  had  passed  since  Colum¬ 
bus  made  his  first  wonderful  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  and  discovered  the  West  Indies,  and 
still  no  one  had  found  a  new  way  to  Asia,  no 
one  had  reached  the  East  Indies  by  sailing 
west. 

There  lived  in  Portugal  at  this  time  a  very 
strong,  brave  man,  who  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  do  what  no  one  else  had  done — he 
would  find  the  Western  way  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  going  on,  he  would  sail  entirely  around  the 
world.  This  man  was  Ferdinand  Magellan. 

His  face  was  a  very  strong  one,  a  face  that 
showed  what  kind  of  man  he  was.  Under 
broad,  arching  eyebrows  were  a  pair  of  “fiery 
black  eyes”;  he  had  black  hair  and  a  heavy 
black  mustache  and  beard ;  “firm-set  lips,”  and 
a  “mastiff  jaw.”  He  had  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  as  a  seaman,  and  in  one  expedition 
he  had  been  wounded  in  the  knee  and  lamed 
for  life. 

Magellan  told  the  King  of  Portugal  what  he 
wished  to  do  and  asked  for  his  help,  but  the 
king  would  do  nothing  for  him.  So  Magellan 
went  to  Spain  and  found  the  Spanish  king  very 
glad  to  aid  him  with  ships  and  men.  By  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  1519,  all  was  ready,  and  the  fleet  of 
five  small  vessels  sailed  away  from  Seville  down 
the  Guadalquivir  and  into  the  ocean. 

On  the  five  ships  there  were  about  280  men, 
from  different  countries.  The  King  of  Portu¬ 
gal  had  tried  to  do  Magellan  all  the  harm  he 
could.  He  had  succeeded  in  making  three  of 


*See  also  the  article  on  “Early  Spanish  Exploration,”  on  page  66  of  the  October  Teachers  Magazine. 
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the  captains  and  some  of  the  men  enemies  to 
their  commmander. 

The  fleet  went  first  to  the  Canaries,  which 
they  left  on  the  third  of  October.  They  then 
steered  south,  and  near  Sierra  Leone  in  Africa 
were  so  badly  becalmed  that  they  made  only 
three  leagues  in  three  weeks.  Then  for  a  month 
they  had  severe  storms.  Food  and  water  be¬ 
came  scarce,  and  there  were  signs  of  mutiny. 
One  of  the  captains  threatened  Magellan  and 
had  to  be  put  in  irons. 

It  was  the  29th  of  November  before  they 
reached  the  coast  of  South  America,  near  Per¬ 
nambuco,  and  it  took  them  till  the  11th  of  Janu¬ 
ary  to  follow  the  coast  down  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Plata  River.  Now  violent  storms  came  on 
and  it  grew  bitterly  cold,  so,  finding  a  good  har¬ 
bor  at  Port  St.  Julian  (north  of  Santa  Cruz), 
Magellan  decided  to  stay  there  during  the 
Southern  winter.  He  cast  anchor  on  the  last 
of  March. 

The  next  day  the  mutiny  broke.  Magellan 
was  hoping  to  find  a  strait  thru  South  America 
to  the  sea  that  Balboa  had  discovered.  The 
men  doubted  whether  there  was  any  such  strait. 
They  felt  that  they  had  done  and  suffered 
enough  and  demanded  to  be  taken  back  to 
Spain.  Magellan  had  no  thought  of  turning 
back. 

In  the  darkness  of  night  the  rebellious  cap¬ 
tain  seized  one  of  the  ships  that  was  friendly  to 
Magellan.  They  did  it  so  quietly  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  it.  Now  they  had  three  ships  on 
their  side  against  two  for  Magellan.  When  he 
found  out  the  next  day  what  had  happened  he 
quickly  mastered  one  of  the  three  ships.  That 
night  he  made  the  other  two  surrender. 

While  one  of  the  vessels  was  out,  during  the 
winter,  on  an  exploring  expedition  it  was 
wrecked.  All  the  men  were  rescued. 

On  the  24th  of  August  they  set  sail  again, 
but  on  account  of  heavy  storms  they  traveled 
very  slowly.  Not  until  the  21st  of  October  did 
they  enter  what  proved  to  be  the  long-sought 
strait,  which  we  call  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  On 
both  sides  rose  high,  snow-covered  mountains. 
It  took  five  weeks  to  pass  thru  the  strait. 

When  they  came  out  into  the  open  sea  Mag-el- 
lan  was  so  glad  that  he  wept  tears  of  joy.  The 
great  South  Sea  looked  so  peaceful  after  the 
stormy  waters  they  had  left  that  Magellan 
named  it  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Now  again  many  of  the  men  wished  to  return 
to  Spain,  but  Magellan  said  he  would  go  on  and 
finish  what  he  had  set  out  to  do. 

One  ship  had  deserted  him  in  the  windings 
of  the  strait  and  was  already  on  its  way  back 
to  Spain. 

They  now  steered  north  for  a  long  distance, 
then  northwest,  and  finally  west.  In  the  long 
journey  across  the  Pacific  they  saw  only  two 
small  islands,  at  neither  of  which  they  could  get 
food  or  water.  At  last  all  their  food  was  gone 
and  the  water  not  fit  to  drink.  They  had  to  eat 
leather  from  the  ships.  This  was  so  hard  that 


it  had  to  be  softened  with  sea  water.  Nineteen 
men  died  of  starvation  and  others  were  too 
feeble  to  work. 

On  March  6,  1521,  they  arrived  at  some  in¬ 
habited  islands,  where  they  could  get  plenty  of 
fresh  food  and  water.  The  natives  were  such 
thieves  that  Magellan  named  the  islands  the  La- 
drones  (isles  of  robbers). 

Next,  on  the  16th  of  March,  they  came  to 
what  are  now  the  Philippines.  Here  they  met 
Asiatic  traders,  and  Magellan  realized  that  his 
vast  undertaking  was  almost  accomplished. 

Magellan  was  an  earnest  Catholic.  He  was, 
therefore,  very  much  pleased  when  he  learned 
that  the  natives  of  one  of  the  islands,  Cebu, 
were  ready  to  become  Christians.  The  King  of 
Cebu  then  asked  Magellan’s  aid  in  conquering 
his  enemies  of  a  neighboring  island,  Matan. 
Magellan  willingly  gave  it,  but  he  and  the  King 
of  Cebu  were  defeated.  Magellan  helped  his 
men  to  escape  from  the  fury  of  the  natives  of 
Mantan  before  trying  to  save  himself,  and  so 
at  the  last  he  was  fallen  upon  and  killed.  Thus 
ended  his  brave  life. 

One  of  the  three  ships,  being  worn  out,  was 
burned.  With  the  other  two  the  men  who  re¬ 
mained  visited  the  Moluccas,  where  they  traded 
for  some  time.  One  of  the  ships  then  started 
for  Panama,  but  was  forced  to  return.  Only 
four  of  its  men  finally  reached  Spain.  The  other 
ship  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  sailed 
north,  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands — some  of  the 
crew  were  captured — and  at  last,  on  September 
6th,  entered  the  Guadalquivir,  “with  eighteen 
gaunt  and  haggard  survivors  to  tell  the  proud 
story  of  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  earth.” 

QUESTIONS 

Where  is  Portugal? 

What  did  Magellan  make  up  his  mind  to  do? 

Describe  Magellan. 

Why  did  he  not  make  his  voyage  for  Portugal? 

For  what  country  was  it  made? 

How  many  vessels  had  Magellan?  How  many  men? 

Why  were  some  of  the  men  unfriendly  to  their  com¬ 
mander? 

What  is  the  length  of  a  league? 

What  is  a  mutiny? 

What  is  meant  by  putting  a  man  “in  irons”? 

Find  Pernambuco  on  the  map. 

Why  did  the  weather  become  so  cold  as  Magellan 
sailed  south? 

During  what  months  did  Magellan  remain  in  winter 
quarters? 

Trace  the  strait  of  Magellan  on  the  map. 

When  the  end  of  the  strait  was  reached  what  did 
Magellan  see? 

Why  did  the  ships  steer  north?  (To  get  away  from 
the  Antarctic  cold.) 

What  large  group  of  islands  did  Magellan  at  length 
reach?  How  did  he  meet  his  death  there? 

How  many  of  the  men  reached  Spain,  thus  having 
sailed  entirely  round  the  world? 


Hints  and  Helps 

Plans,  Methods,  Devices,  and  Suggestions  from  the  Workshops  of  many  Teachers 

This  feature,  originally  planned  for  these  pages,  has  proved  so  popular  with  teachers  that  it  has  been  cop¬ 
ied  by  nearly  every  educational  periodical  in  the  country.  Teachers  Magazine  will  continue  to  publish  the 
best  to  be  had  for  this  department.  The  Editor  would  like  nothing  better  than  that  he  might  be  able  to  visit 
the  schoolrooms  of  every  one  of  the  hundred  thousand  teachers  who  read  this  Magazine.  What  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  good  things  he  would  find!  But  that  cannot  be.  The  next  best  thing  is  to  have  the  teachers  aid 
each  other  by  writing  out  the  devices  and  plans  and  thoughts  that  have  proved  most  helpful  to  them.  Will  you 
not  contribute  from  the  store  of  your  experience?  A  good  book  will  be  sent  for  every  contribution  accepted 
for  this  department. 


Helpful  Material  Made  Handy 

How  glad  I  am  that  I  took  that  hot  morning 
to  classify  all  my  cut  material !  It  was  such  a 
day  in  vacation  as  urges  one  to  exercise  no 
more  strenuous  than  breathing.  But  with  a 
number  of  stout  envelopes  12  x  15,  and  an  accu¬ 
mulation  from  educational  journals  of  every 
description,  and  a  nearby  waste-basket,  I  went 
to  work.  All  thru  this  year  it  has  been  a  de¬ 
light  to  find  material  for  Flag  day  and  Memo¬ 
rial  day  observances  separated  from  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas  exercises,  and  to  find  a 
helpful  language  lesson,  without  looking  over  a 
heap  of  literature  helps,  and  so  on.  I  only  wish 
I  had  begun  that  as  a  young  teacher.  Once  in 
three  years  I  mean  to  revise,  lest  the  accumula¬ 
tions  become  cumbersome.  In  this  way  I  am 
able  to  make  practical  use  of  the  educational 
papers,  besides  the  enthusiasm  I  trust  I  imbibe. 
And  there  are  teachers  who  never  see  the  inside 
of  one !  Eleanor  Curtis. 


Phonic  Games 

In  teaching  phonics  I  find  this  game  very  use¬ 
ful,  and  the  children  like  it.  I  make  a  ladder 
on  the  blackboard  and  put  words  to  sound  on 
them,  as  ball,  s-p-r-ing,  etc.  Each  child  is  to 
see  if  he  can  climb  the  ladder  without  falling. 

Sometimes  I  see  how  many  apples  each  one 
can  pick  by  drawing  an  apple  tree  on  the  black¬ 
board  writing  words  on  the  apples.  This 
method  may  be  used  also  as  a  drill  in  difficult 
or  new  words. 

North  Dakota.  '  Winnie  Wilcox. 


Keeping  a7  Tidy  Room 

I  placed  the  words  “Untidy  Desks”  on  the 
blackboard  and  gave  all  pupils  the  privilege  of 
placing  careless  pupils’  names  there. 

The  signal  to  “march”  at  recess  and  noon  is 
never  given  till  the  pupils  have  picked  up  all  lit¬ 
ter  from  the  floor.  Even  the  tiniest  pieces  of 
paper  must  be  gathered  up. 

Every  week,  two  pupils  are  appointed  to 
stand  by  the  door  and  see  that  the  pupils  wipe 
their  shoes  carefully  on  the  door-mat  before  en¬ 
tering  the  room. 

Each  child  has  an  individual  drinking-cup 
and  dust-rag. 

Any  paper  that  has  a  careless,  slovenly  ap¬ 
pearance  is  handed  back  at  once  to  be  re-copied. 


The  children  of  the  lowest  class  have  been 
chosen  as  “my  little  Helpers.”  They  have  per¬ 
mission  to  clean  erasers  and  blackboards  during 
school  hours.  To  keep  them  from  asking  what 
may  be  erased,  I  place  the  word  “Save”  beside 
any  work  I  wish  preserved  till  later.  The 
“Helpers”  enjoy  their  work,  and  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  our  boards  present  a 
neat  appearance,  and  that  the  chalk  troughs 
are  not  full  of  dust. 

A  dish  is  kept  full  of  clean  water  that  may 
be  used  to  wash  the  boards  with,  if  they  are  of 
slate. 

Our  visitors  invariably  remark,  “What  a 
pleasant,  clean-looking  room,”  and  I  can  always 
answer  with  a  cheerful  smile,  “Yes,  the  chil¬ 
dren  keep  it  so.”  And  it  is  done  without  the 
teacher  having  to  “keep  an  eye”  on  the  children 
all  the  time,  and  without  teacher  having  to 
“nag”  or  constantly  remind  them  what  they 
should  or  should  not  do. 

Minnesota.  Gertrude  Pederson. 


Reciting  the  Memorized  Poem 

Each  month  one  or  more  poems  are  memo¬ 
rized  in  all  the  primary  grades.  For  a  special- 
day  exercise  let  the  boys  and  girls  march  and 
form  two  rows  in  the  front  of  room  or  in  some 
other  grade  room.  There  they  all  recite  in  con¬ 
cert  the  poems,  as  the  months  are  called. 

This  gives  an  opportunity  for  all  to  take  part, 
and  its  success  depends  upon  the  selections  for 
the  month,  and  how  each  different  one  is  given. 

Kansas.  Pearl  Wyrill. 


Scrap  Boxes 

I  found  that  my  desk  was  continually  becom¬ 
ing  littered  with  papers  and  pencil  shavings. 
Not  liking  the  waste-basket,  as  it  is  knocked 
over  so  frequently,  I  decided  to  try  a  new  plan. 

I  procured  a  small  wooden  box  five  inches 
thick,  seven  inches  wide,  and  eight  inches  high. 
On  the  broad  side  I  cut  two  holes  about  four 
inches  apart. 

On  the  end  of  the  desk  I  placed  two  small 
brass  hooks  and  one  nail.  The  box  hangs  on 
the  hooks,  and  the  nail  toward  the  bottom  holds 
the  box  solid.  This  is  much  handier  than  a 
waste-basket  or  the  bag  of  cloth  in  use  by  some 
teachers. 

Ohio.  Elizabeth  Mary  Maloney. 
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Number  Cards 

Cut  pieces  of  cardboard  about  one  and  one- 
half  inches  by  one-half  inch,  and  on  the  pieces 
write  short  problems,  such  as  45  X  5,  etc.  On 
a  large  piece  of  cardboard  write  the  answers, 
and  above  each  answer  leave  a  vacant  space. 
In  this  vacant  space  above  the  answer  place 
the  card  containing  the  problem. 

Place  the  small  cards  in  envelopes. 

Pennsylvania.  Mary  S.  Royer. 


A  Cure  lor  Poor  Spelling 

I  have  had  the  usual  trouble  which  most 
teachers  have  with  one  or  two  pupils  in  the 
spelling  class  who  seem  never  able  to  learn  the 
lesson.  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  the 
ones  who  missed  remain  after  school  and  copy 
the  missed  words  a  stated  number  of  times,  but 
this  seemed  to  make  them  no  better  spellers. 

At  last  I  found  something  that  really  helped 
to  cure  the  poor  spellers.  In  my  class  of  first- 
grade  pupils  the  lessons  were  not  long,  so  there 
were  seldom  very  many  words  missed.  I  cut 
from  some  old  newspapers  all  the  black  head¬ 
lines  and  placed  them  in  a  box. 

The  pupil  who  missed  a  word  was  required 
to  remain  after  school,  and  when  the  word  was 
written  correctly  on  the  board  he  was  required 
to  go  to  the  box  of  headlines,  find  the  required 
letters,  cut  them  out  and  build  the  word.  Some¬ 
times  he  was  a  long  time  finding  one  letter,  and 
after  once  trying  he  never  wanted  to  miss  again. 

Virginia.  Ruth  O.  Dyer. 


Number  Work 

Get  as  many  canceled  stamps  as  you  can  and 
make  the  following  use  of  them : 

Give  each  pupil  in  the  first  grade  a  sheet  of 
ruled  paper  and  some  paste. 

A  good  idea  is  to  place  a  piece  of  wrapping- 
paper  on  each  desk  to  protect  it  from  the  paste, 
write  a  few  number  combinations  on  the  board 
for  the  pupils  to  illustrate,  as  2  -|-  2  ==  4,  which 
may  be  expressed  this  way : 

Hj  llTl  +  i_l  =  Q  □  P|  IZJ 

At  first  the  stamps  will  be  crooked,  but  with 
practice  the  children  will  become  efficient  in 
pasting  them. 

Maine.  Gertrude  Robinson. 


Query 

If  Santa  Claus  should  come  to  you. 

To  you,  right  here. 

To  see  how  you  have  used  the  gifts 
He  brought  last  year. 

Would  you  be  glad,  and  laugh  and  run 
To  show  him  every  single  one? 

If  Santa  Claus  should  come  to  you 
What  would  you  do? 


History 

(Third  or  Fourth  Year.) 

Have  pictures  of  the  presidents  of  the  United 
States  mounted  on  mounts  6  x  10  inches.  Place 
them  upon  the  ledge  of  the  blackboard  in  front 
of  your  group. 

Pupils  of  that  group  are  to  write  the  names 
as  they  appear,  from  right  to  left  and  then  from 
left  to  right. 

To  answer  on  paper : 

Who  was  our  first  president?  Ex. 
“George  Washington  was  our  first  presi¬ 
dent.  ” 

The  picture  of  the  president  who  said, 
“  Gold  is  good  in  its  place,  but  living  patri¬ 
otic  men  are  better  than  Gold.” 

(Ans.)  It  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
made  that  statement. 

The  picture  of  the  one  who  was  the 
great  general  in  the  Civil  War. 

The  picture  of  the  one  who  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  forming  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  picture  of  the  president  you  admire 
most,  and  tell  why  you  admire  him. 

The  picture  of  the  one  who  has  served 
two  terms. 

Tell  something  interesting  about  the 
second  picture  from  the  left. 

The  exercise  not  only  affords  an  opportunity 
for  the  pupils  to  learn  the  names  of  the  presi¬ 
dents,  but  it  is  also  an  excellent  means  of  famil¬ 
iarizing  them  with  important  events. 

Blood  Humors 

Commonly  cause  pimples,  boils,  hives,  eczema  or  salt 
rheum,  or  some  other  form  of  eruption ;  but  sometimes 
they  exist  in  the  system,  indicated  by  feelings  of  weakness, 
languor,  loss  of  appetite,  or  general  debility,  without  caus¬ 
ing  any  breaking  out. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  expels  them,  renovates,  strengthens 
and  tones  the  whole  system.  This  is  the  testimony  of 
thousands  annually. 

Remember,  there  is  no  real  substitute  for 

HOOD’S  SARSAPARILLA 

Any  preparation  said  to  be  “just  as  good”  is  inferior,  costs 
less  to  make  and  yields  the  dealer  a  larger  profit.  Insist 
on  having  Hood’s. 

In  usual  liquid  form  or  in  chocolated  tablets  known  as 
SARSATABS.  loo  doses  $i. 


Dolls  of  Many  Lands 


The  Greek  Doll 

Difficult  indeed  to  please  must  be  the  traveler 
who  is  not  charmed  with  the  aspect  of  Greece 
when  Athens  represents  that  country.  With  a 
background  of  beautiful  hills  on  which  are  the 
historic  ruins,  the  city  itself  pleases  the  eye  in 
every  respect.  The  straight,  well-kept  streets 
are  bordered  by  houses  of  pale  yellow,  with 
light-green  blinds  and  tiled  roofs  of  dull  red. 
Add  to  this  the  indescribable  blue  of  sky  and 
sea,  and  one  can  imagine,  tho  perhaps  imper¬ 
fectly,  the  color  effect  presented  to  the  stranger 
who  visits  there  for  the  first  time. 

Life  there  is  similar  to  that  of  other  Southern 
countries.  Very  early  rising  is  customary,  and 
soon  after  sunrise  the  principal  work  of  the 
day  is  done.  At  noon  the  luncheon  is  a  more 
serious  matter  than  the  light  breakfast,  and 
after  that  until  late  afternoon,  the  whole  town 
sleeps,  and  all  business  is  suspended. 

Dwellers  of  the  north  countries  who  are  so¬ 
journers  in  Athens  for  a  while  may  feel  this  a 
waste  of  time,  but  the  glare  of  the  noonday  sun 
on  the  white  streets  compels  one  to  stay  indoors. 


and  before  he  is  conscious  of  it  he  has  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  habit,  and  found  it  as  necessary 
as  the  inhabitants  do. 

Late  afternoon  finds  the  world  awake  again 
and  giving  time  to  business  or  pleasure.  Con¬ 
certs  are  given  in  the  parks,  and  largely  at¬ 
tended,  and  much  driving  outside  the  town  in 
view  of  the  sea  is  done  by  those  whose  circum¬ 
stances  allow  it. 

The  evening  meal  is  partaken  of  leisurely, 
and  as  the  sea  furnishes  fish  of  many  varieties 
and  the  fruit  and  vegetables  of  the  country  are 
unexcelled,  the  food  is  plentiful  and  varied.  The 
Greeks  have  always  been  lovers  of  outdoor  life, 
and  the  custom  of  dining  out-of-doors,  and  later 
attending  theaters  where  roofs  are  utterly  lack¬ 
ing  has  been  handed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another. 

The  modern  Greek  is  progressive,  as  is  shown 
in  the  method  of  dress,  education  and  independ¬ 
ence  and  the  number  of  daily  newspapers.  Pa¬ 
triotic  he  surely  is,  and  residence  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  does  not  deter  him  from  responding  to  his 
country’s  call  when  she  is  in  need. 
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All  that  one  sees  in  a  casual  visit  is  the  mod¬ 
ern  Greek  and  his  method  of  living,  but  back 
from  the  town,  unfrequented  by  strangers,  lies 
the  quarter  of  the  less  advanced  Greek,  whose 
method  of  dress  is  not  that  set  by  the  fashion 
edict  of  Paris,  and  who  lives  and  thinks  as  his 
forefathers  did  and  whom  progress  interests 
very  little.  This  part  of  the  city  has  such  nar¬ 
row  streets  that  there  is  no  room  for  sidewalks, 
and  when  the  awnings  of  gay  colors  are  let 
down  over  the  shop  windows  and  doors  the 
street  is  completely  shaded.  In  this  part  of  the 
town  are  found  the  metal-workers,  those  work¬ 
ing  in  wood  and  the  shoemakers  whose  strings 
of  gay-colored  shoes  hang  at  the  doors  of  the 
shops. 

Here  is  found  the  silk-spinner  with  his  port¬ 
able  wheel,  using  the  same  method  as  that  em¬ 
ployed  centuries  ago  when  Greek  silk  furnished 
the  material  for  rich  and  varied  garments  for 
ladies  of  other  lands.  To-day  there  can  also  be 
found  women  using  the  hand-loom,  for  the  wool 
which  has  been  patiently  twisted  and  will  later 
appear  in  the  peculiar-shaped  breeches  worn  by 
the  men  of  this  section. 

For  the  boy  doll  the  costume  worn  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  soldier  has  been  chosen.  It  consists  of 
under-garment  of  natural-colored  wool  like 
tight-fitting  breeches  reaching  below  the  knees, 
a  full  white  shirt-like  garment  with  voluminous 
sleeves,  and  a  skirt  full-pleated  like  the  Scotch 
kilt  (and  from  which  the  latter  was  probably 
derived) ,  with  a  wide  sash  or  deep  belt  of  em¬ 
broidered  leather. 


Indigestion,  all  its  accompanying  discomforts,  quickly  relieved 
by  Dyspeplets.  Pleasant  sugar-coated  tablets.  10c. 


Over  this  is  worn,  in  cool  weather,  a  coat  of 
dark  cloth,  tight  fitting  and  elaborately  braided, 
with  full,  loose  skirt.  There  are  white  stock¬ 
ings,  low-cut  shoes  or  slippers  with  tasseled 
(up-turned)  toes,  and  over  these  leggings  are 
worn  on  occasion.  The  headgear  may  be  of 
black  silk  folded  around  the  head  and  having 
ends  falling  to  the  back,  or  a  close-fitting  black 
cap. 

A  sleeveless  waistcoat  is  worn  over  the  shirt 
somewhat  the  style  of  a  zouave  jacket. 

The  girl  doll  has  full  skirt  reaching  to  the 
ankles,  of  light-colored  material,  perhaps  yel¬ 
low,  with  a  deep  band  of  dark  material  around 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  A  full  blouse  of  light- 
colored  or  white  material,  over  which  a  tight- 
fitting  bodice  with  sleeves  laces  over  the  front 
with  cords  or  braid. 

A  dark  apron  is  worn,  and  a  loose  scarf  of 
thin  material  of  some  soft,  light  color,  and  long 
enough  to  fold  around  the  head  and  neck,  and 
falling  over  the  shoulder,  gives  a  sort  of  artistic 
touch  to  a  rather  plain  costume. 


Murine  Relives  the  Eye 

when  Irritated  by  Chalk  Dust  and  Eye  Strain,  incident 
to  the  average  School  Room.  A  recent  Census  of  New 
York  City  reveals  the  fact  that  in  that  City  alone, 
17,928  School  Children  needed  Eye  Care.  Why  not  try 
Murine  Eye  Remedy  For  Red,  Weak,  Weary,  Watery 
Eyes,  Granulation,  Pink  Eye  and  Eye  Strain.  Murine 
Doesn’t  Smart;  Soothes  Eye  Pain.  Is  Compounded  by 
Experienced  Physicians;  Contains  no  Injurious  or  Pro¬ 
hibited  Drugs.  Try  Murine  For  Your  Eye  Troubles; 
You  Will  Like  Murine.  Try  It  In  Baby’s  Eyes  for 
Scaly  Eyelids.  Druggists  Sell  Murine  at  50c.  'The  Mu¬ 
rine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago,  Will  Send  You  Inter¬ 
esting  Eye  Books  Free. 
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SEND  TEN  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLES 

EBERHARD  FABER 

NEW  YORK 


FREE  lUITION  SCHOLARSHIP 


The  Carnegie  College  of  Rogers,  0.,  gives  Free  Tuition 
to  one  student  in  each  county.  Prepare  for  county  or 
state  examination,  lor  a  position  as  Book-keeper  and 
Stenographer,  or  to  receive  credit  on  your  College 
course  by  taking  Instruction  by  mail.  Prepare  fora 
better  certificate  or  position.  Commence  today.  Do 
It  now. 


NORMAL 

ACADEMIC  AND  BUSINESS  COURSES 

Ariih. 

Gram. 

Geog. 
History 
Physiology 
Civ.  Gov. 

Lit. 

Methods 

Psychology 

Pbys.  Grog. 

Hist.  Edu. 

Physics 

Caesar 

Agriculture 

Alg. 

Geom. 

Rhet. 

Lat. 

Geol. 

Rot. 

Chem. 

Book-keeping 
Shorthand 
Type  Writing 
Com.  Ariih. 
Com.  Law 
English 

Bus.  Form 

Cut  out  this  ad.,  draw  a  line  through  each  study  de¬ 
sired,  and  mail  at  once  with  application  for  free  tuUlon 
to  Dept,  C, 


Carnegie  College 


SCHfini  SIIPPI  IF^  Catalogue  mailed 
OvllUUL,  oUr  r  L,1L<0.  free  to  any  address. 

Entertainment  Books  and  Supplies,  Dialogues. 
Speakers,  Plays,  Drills,  Marches,  Teachers’  Books, 
Question  Books.  Dictionaries.  Reward,  Honor. 
Merit,  Credit,  Drawing,  Reading.  Number,  Motto, 
Alphabet.  Stencil,  Sewing,  Bnsy  Work,  and  Report 
Cards.  Biackhoard  Stencils.  Colored  Pegs,  Sticks, 
Beads.  Tablets,  Papers,  Stars.  Raffla.  Flags,  Peg 
Boards,  Blackboards,  Crayons,  Erasers,  Charts. 
Maps.  Globes.  Pencil  Sharpeners,  Etc.  Address, 
A.  J.  rt)UCII  CO.,  WARREN,  PA. 


^  Hearts 


are  hard  to  win  when  one’s 
complexion  is  marred  by 
pimples,  blackheads  and 
blotches.  Strengthen  your 
charms,  by  keeping  your 
complexion  clear,  with 

Glenn’s 
Sulphur  Soap 


Sold  by  Hill’t  Hair  and  Wliitker  Dye. 

druggists.  black  or  brown,  50c. 


I  pa  CENTS  13  WEEKS 

In  this  i  llustrated  natiou- 
al  weekly  all  the  import- 
ant  news  of  the  world  is 

^ej^ders.  Unique  foreign  summary,  popular  novels  condensed,  odd  sketch”  i 
es  home  diversions — many  original  features  of  rare  interest.  It  is  reliable» 
ent^Ttaining — the  paper  for  the  home.  Take.s  place  of  $3  to  $4  papers, 

Ssnd  15c  now  for  13  weeks  to  Pathfinder,  D.  C. 


Three  Little 
Kittens 

(a  fact) 

Three  little  kittens,  so 
downy  and  soft. 

Were  cuddled  up  by  the  fire, 
And  two  little  children  were 
sleeping  aloft. 

As  cosy  as  heart  could  desire; 
Dreaming  of  something  ever  so 
nice — 

Dolls  and  sugar-plums,  rats  and 
mice. 

The  night  wore  on,  and  the  mis¬ 
tress  said, 

“I’m  sleepy,  I  must  confess, 
And  as  kitties  and  babies  are 
safe  in  bed, 

I’ll  go  to  bed,  too,  I  guess.” 

She  went  upstairs,  just  a  story 
higher. 

While  the  kittens  slept  by  the 
kitchen  fire. 

“What  noise  can  that  be?”  the 
mistress  said. 

“Meow!  meow!”  “I’m  afraid 
A  poor  kitty-cat’s  fallen  out  of 
bed! 

Making  School  Work  % 
Count. 

As  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
once  said,  “To  teach  a  child  to 
read,  and  not  to  teach  it  what 
to  read  is  to  put  a  dangerous 
weapon  into  its  hands.”  Boys 
and  girls  are  very  keen  to  learn 
about  what  is  going  on  in  the 
great  world  about  them,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  the  daily  newspaper,  filled 
as  it  is  with  matter  unfit  for 
even  an  adult  to  read,  should 
never  be  placed  in  their  hands. 

Our  Times  is  a  fine  little  pa¬ 
per  made  especially  for  teach¬ 
ers  and  pupils;  it  tells  every 
week  the  story  of  the  world’s 
doings  and  gives  a  large  variety 
of  interesting  and  instructive 
general  matter  besides.  Teach¬ 
ers  everywhere  are  urged  to  get 
their  boys  and  girls  interested 
in  the  realities  of  life  by  hav¬ 
ing  them  read  this  splendid  cur¬ 
rent-events  journal;  start  them 
right  and  they  will  go  right; 
show  them  that  there  are  plenty 
of  clean,  wholesome  and  uplift¬ 
ing  things  in  the  world  to  occupy 
their  minds,  and  don’t  let  them 
develop  a  taste  for  the  morbid 
and  degrading.  Our  Times  will 
bring  new  light  and  cheer  into 
your  school  work  and  make  that 
work  count  in  the  making  of 
good  men  and  women. 

Send  only  75c.  for  10  copies 
5  weeks;  or  only  15c.  for  a  single 
copy  10  weeks  on  trial.  At  least 
drop  a  postal  and  request  sam¬ 
ple  copies.  Address  Our  Times, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  nice  little  nest  I  made!” 

“Meow!  meow!”  “Dear  me! 
dear  me! 

I  wonder  what  can  the  matter 
be!” 

The  mistress  paused  on  an  up¬ 
per  stair, 

For  what  did  she  see  below? 

But  three  little  kittens,  with 
frightened  air. 

Standing  up  in  a  row! 

With  six  little  paws  on  the  step 
above 

And  no  mother  cat  to  caress  or 
love! 

Thru  the  kitchen  door  came  a 
cloud  of  smoke! 

The  mistress,  in  great  alarm, 

To  a  sense  of  danger  straight¬ 
way  awoke: 

Her  babies  might  come  to 
harm. 

On  the  kitchen  hearth,  to  her 
great  amaze, 

Was  a  basket  of  shavings  begin¬ 
ning  to  blaze. 

The  three  little  kittens  were 
hugged  and  kissed, 

And  promised  many  a  mouse; 

While  their  names  were  put 
upon  honor’s  list. 

For  hadn’t  they  saved  a 
house? 

And  two  little  children  were 
gathered  tight 

To  their  mother’s  heart  ere  she 
slept  that  night. 

— House  and  School  Visitor. 


The  Snow 

From  the  clouds  the  flakes  of 
snow 

Wander  to  the  world  below. 
Falling  lightly. 

Softly,  whitely. 

To  the  ground. 

Heaping  drifts  without  a  sound. 

Now  the  wind  begins  to  blow, 
Lighter,  swifter,  comes  the  snow. 
Falling  thickly, 

Rushing  quickly, 

Soon  there’ll  be 

Castles  built  for  you  and  me. 

— Youth's  Companion. 
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TOM  THE  PIPER’S  SON. 


s  — ^  • 


he  could  play,  Was  “  O’er  the  hills  and  far  a  -  way.” 


£; 


zt 


Tom  went  piping  down  the  street, 

And  every  one  that  he  did  meet 

Just  stopped  all  work  to  hear  him  play 

“O’er  the  hills  and  far  away.” 


The  ox  stood  still,  so  did  the  cow. 

They  smiled  at  Tom,  I  don’t  know  how; 
The  donkey  joined  the  tuneful  lay, 
“O’er  the  hills  and  far  away.” 


Copyright,  Young  America  Publishing  Co.  Printed  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


DO  WORRY  and 
NERVOUSNESS 


Machinery  wears  longest  when  friction  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  The  teacher  so  instructs  her  pupils,  and 
she  should  apply  the  truth  to  herself.  Worry  and  JT 
nervousness  are  ills  which  decrease  efficiency  and  im¬ 
pair  vital  forces.  When  good  results  are  difficult  to  secure  in  your  teach¬ 
ing  you  need  not  look  far  for  the  seat  of  the  trouble.  You  are  worried 
over  coming  examinations  for  renewal  of  certificate;  you  fear  you  cannot 
secure  advancement  to  a  higher  grade  certificate,  which  means  a  better 
school  and  better  salary;  or,  you  do  not  know  how  to  interest  the  pupils 
in  their  lessons,  showing  clearly  your  need  of  better  methods.  These  are 
a  few  of  the  causes  leading  to  failure,  and  they  can  be  removed. 

EVENING  STUDY  PAYS 

and  when  properly  directed  is  a  certain  remedy  for  the  friction  of  worry 
and  nervousness.  We  can  instruct  you  in  the  branches  needed  to  help 
you  through  that  examination ;  our  New  Normal  Courses  were  prepared 
expressly  for  such  service.  In  our  Primary  Methods  and  Intermediate 
and  Grammar  Methods  we  can  give  you  all  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
every  branch,  and  teach  them  so  thoroughly  to  you  that  you  will  become 
expert  in  methods.  Scores  of  perfect  type  studies  illumine  the  text.  The 
secret  of  successful  teaching  is  in  thorough  preparation  for  your  task,  and 
our  business  is  to  study  your  needs  and  offer  the  best  possible  aid.  Will 
you  not  write  today,  telling  us  just  where  you  need  assistance? 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

374-390  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


DRAW  LINES  THROUGH  SUBJECTS  IN  WHICH 
YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS  BELOW  AND  MAIL  TO  THE  SCHOOL 
NORMAL  DEPT. -STRONG  Reviews 
One  or  More  Branches  in  a  Course 


Arithmetic 

Elementary  Altrebra 

Hiffher  Algebra 
Bookkeeping 

Plane  Geometry 

Grammar  and  Analysis 
Reading 

Composition  and  Rhetoric 
Am.  and  Brit.  Literature 
General  History 

Music 

Drawing 

Physics 

U.  S.  History 

Civil  Government 

Elementary  Economics 
Pedagogics  and  Methods 
History  of  Education 
Educational  Psychology 
Physiology  and  Hygiene 
Geography 

Physical  Geography 
Elementary  Agriculture 
Botany 

ACADEMIC  DEPT. -Each  Subject  is  a  course 

Arithmetic 

Elementary  Grammar 
English  Grammar 

Rhetoric  and  English 
Composition 
Elementary  Agriculture 
Algebra 

Geometry 

First  Year  Latin 

Second  Year  Latin 

Practical  Rhetoric 

Eng.  and  Am.  Literature 
Physics 

Botany 

Ancient  History 

Med.  and  Modern  History 

SPECIAL  COURSES 

Pharmacy 

Primary  Methods 
Intermediate  and  Gram¬ 
mar  ^hool  Methods 

Business 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 
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There  is  a  larger  number 
every  year  of  teachers  who 
make  a  persistent  study  of  ped¬ 
agogy*  One  of  these,  in  an  es¬ 
pecially  interesting  letter,  gives 
an  insight  to  the  efforts  of 
one  in  a  secluded  region  to 
master  this  subject.  He  names 
more  than  thirty  volumes  he 
owns  and  has  tried  to  mas¬ 
ter.  The  burden  of  his  letter  is 
that  he  gets  no  credit  or  recom¬ 
pense  for  his  labor.  “I  find  pol¬ 
itics  a  surer  means  of  advance¬ 


ment  than  pedagogy.”  (1)  It  is 
perfectly  right  for  him  to  em¬ 
ploy  politics — I  mean  decent  pol¬ 
itics.  (2)  He  must  let  it  be 
known  that  he  possesses  peda¬ 
gogical  acquirements.  (3)  He 
must  make  these  practical.  .  A 
great  many  who  possess  these 
are  simply  fault  -  finders  or 
harsh  critics,  reminding  one  of 
the  Scotch  theologians;  such  are 
always  dreaded  at  institutes,  etc. 
But  the  subject,  while  interest¬ 
ing,  is  also  immense. 


The  Birds’  Valentine 

The  winter  day  is  waning. 

The  maples  all  are  bare; 

I  see  the  snowflakes  drifting 
Down  softly  thru  the  air. 
The  redbird  sits  there  singing 
From  his  bough  among  the 
pines : 

“These  are  not  snowflakes 
dreary, 

But  snowbirds’  valentines. 
And  lest  you  cannot  read  them,” 
I  thought  I  heard  him  say, 
“These  are  the  words  the  little 
birds 

•  Send  to  their  loves  to-day: 
‘My  love  for  thee  none  knows! 

’Tis  hid  in  winter  snows. 

But  when  the  brooks  are  flow¬ 
ing, 

And  all  the  grass  is  growing. 
And  chilly  winter  goes. 

Upon  the  warm  earth’s  bosom 
My  love  shall  blossom,  blossom 
In  the  violet  and  the  rose.’  ” 
— Laura  Spencer  Porter,  in 
The  Youth's  Companion. 


Making  Valentines 

All  the  year  we  save  up  things 
Cut  from  papers,  hearts  and 
rings. 

Little  boys  called  Cupids,  too; 
And  all  sorts  of  flowers  will  do. 

Then  we  take  some  paper  white. 
And  we  scallop  it  just  right,  and 
Across  the  top  we  write 
Some  nice  line  that  reads  like 
this: 

“To  my  sweetheart,  with  a  kiss.” 

Now  we’re  ready  to  begin. 

And  we  paste  a  Cupid  in, 

And  perhaps  a  wreath  and  dove, 
With  a  scroll  which  says,  “True 
love.” 

We  pick  out  from  all  the  rest 
One  for  mother  that  is  best; 
And  we  write,  “Our  hearts  are 
true. 

Dearest  Valentine,  to  you.” 

— Alice  T.  Curtis,  in  The 
Youth's  Companion. 


Our  readers  will  note  in 
the  advertisement  of  Beecham’s 
Pills,  on  this  page,  that  their 
New  York  Agency,  B.  F.  Allen 
&  Co.,  367  Canal  Street,  will 
send  them  on  request  a  book  en¬ 
titled  “Help  the  Scholars,”  con¬ 
taining  weights  and  measures 
and  other  valuable  information. 
The  book  was  gotten  up  at  a 
very  large  expense  and  is  given 
free  by  simply  sending  a  postal 
to  the  Arm  at  the  address  above 
given. 


Oh,  for  the  Boon 
of  Perfect  Health 

So  sighs  the  anaemic,  sickly  maiden,  the  victim  of  a  dozen 
ills  that  rack  her  body  and  destroy  her  beauty.  The 
factory  girl,  the  toiler,  the  waiting -maid,  the  pampered 
daughter  of  a  Captain  of  Industry,  are  alike  in  that  they 
all  suffer  from  disorders  that  rob  them  of  their  energy, 
their  spirits,  their  animation,  and  make  of  them  poor 
despondent  sufferers.  What’s  to  be  done  ?  Is  there  no 
remedy  ?  Sure.  And  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 

BEECHAM’S 


PILLS 


will  restore  your  health  by  relieving  your  body  of  the 
cause  of  your  illness,  by  regulating  the  secretions,  toning 
your  system,  cleansing  your  bowels,  strengthening  your 
stomach.  They  will  banish  indigestion  and  biliousness, 
give  you  healthy  blood,  steady  nerves,  clear  complexion  and 
full  cheeks.  With  such  endowment  you  need  not  despair 
of  finding  the  true  happiness  for  which  every  woman  aspires. 

Cheer  up.  Beecham’s  Pills 

Will  Bring  Health  and  Happiness 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes,  10c.  and  25c. 

Wom0n  who  valut  good  health  should  read  special  instructions  in  every  box. 

Send  for  our  Free  Book  "  Helt)  to  Scholars”  containing  Weights  and  Measures  and 
other  useful  information.  B.  F.  Allen  &  Co.,  36S  Canal  Street,  New  York. 
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The  Round  Robin 

The  Robin  of  the  Maple  Tree, 
and  Robin  of  the  Hill, 

And  Robin  of  the  Currant  Bush, 
and  Robin  by  the  Mill, 

And  Robin  of  the  Berry  Patch, 
and  Robin  up  the  Lane, 
And  Robin  in  the  Lilac  Top,  and 
Robin  in  the  Grain, 

And  Robin  underneath  the 
Eaves,  and  by  the  Chimney 
Stack, 

And  Robin  at  the  Barnyard 
Gate,  and  o’er  the  Feeding 
Rack, 

And  Robin  of  the  Cowshed,  and 
Robin  of  the  Pen, 

And  Robin  of  the  Cornfield,  and 
Robin  of  the  Glen, 

And  of  the  Brook,  the  Lawn,  the 
Hedge,  the  Silver  Birch, 
and  Green, 

The  Cedar  Grove,  the  Ridge,  the 
Slope,  the  Grape-vine,  and 
Ravine — 

Do,  one  and  all,  without  dissent. 

Make  protest  once  again. 
Against  the  slayers  of  the  babes 

Which  we,  with  might  and 
main. 

Are  trying  hard  to  hatch  and 
raise. 

As  careful  parents  should, 

In  all  the  good  old-fashioned 
ways. 

Of  any  decent  brood; 

To  teach  them  to  consume  the 
pests, 

The  flies  and  grubs  and  bugs. 
The  beetles,  borers,  and  the 
mites. 

The  vicious  worms  and  slugs. 

We  only  ask  you  half  a  chance. 

Together  and  apart. 

As  tender  husbands  and  as 
wives. 

From  out  a  swelling  heart. 

We  make  petition  for  our  rights; 

You  could  not  live  at  all 
If  fields  and  gardens,  fruit  and 
trees 

Were  spoiled  by  things  that 
crawl. 


Bait  ud  Haaltk  hr  Eatkar  aad  Child 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been 
ased  for  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS 
OF  MOTHERS  for  THEIR  CHILDREN 
WHILE  TEETHING,  WITH  PERFECT 
SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFT¬ 
ENS  the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  ALL  PAIN,  CURES 
WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for 
DIARRHOEA.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  "Mrs.  Winslow’s 
Soothing  Syrup.’’  And  take  no  other  kind. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 


IS  THE  BEST  STRENGTHENING  TONIC 

for  Feeble  Old  People,  Delicate  Children,  Weak,  Run-down 
Persons,  and  to  Counteract  Chronic  Coughs,  Colds  and 
Bronchitis,  is  because  it  combines  the  two  most  world-famed 
tonics  —  the  medicinal,  strengthening,  body-building  elements 
of  Cod  Liver  •  Oil  and  Tonic  Iron,  without  oil  or  grease, 
tastes  good,  and  agrees  with  every  one. 

Your  money  will  be  returned  without  question  by  the  druggist 
from  whom  you  purchase  it — if  VINOL  does  not  give  you  entire 
satisfaction,  any  one  can  afford  to  give  Vinol  a  trial  on  these  terms 


ATTHE  LEADING  DRUG  CAMDir  PRFF 
STORE  EVERY  WHERE.  OnlTIlUI.  T  l\LU 


CHESTER  KENT  &  CO. 
Chemists,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAG  CD  BE 
FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL  T  RELEi 

Wake  up  the  love-of-country  spirit  in  your  pupils.  Make  patriots  of  them.  It 
means  the  making  of  better  citizens;  better  men  and  women;  better  fathers  and 
mothers.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  do  this.  And  the  splendid  big  flag 
we  send  you  will  not  cost  you  one  cent  either! 

WRITE  US^  Tell  your  pupils  about  it  today.  See  if  they  don’t  enter 
Washington  CDTC  the  plan.  Here  is  how  you  can  get  this 

and  Lincoln  I  Ktt  hig  flag  free: 

Pictures  ..  Write  us  and  we  will  at  once  send  you  postpaid  35  of  our 

Emblematic  Flag  Buttons  in  the  beautiful  National  colors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  sets  and  coat 
lapel  ornaments.  Give  these  to  the  children  and  let  them  sell  them  at  10  cents  each.  They  can  dispose 
of  the  lot  in  a  few  hours  and  will  enjoy  doing  it.  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  immediately 
ship  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  one  of  our  big  5x8  feet  Bunting  Flags,  46  stars,  sewed  on  both  sides, 
a  Standard  U.  S.  Flag,  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  flag  that  would 
cost  you  $4  or  $5  in  any  retail  store.  And  this  way  you  get  it  absolutely  free  for  your  school. 

Don’t  wait  until  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  today.  The  School  Board  will  applaud  your 
energy  in  getting  the  flag  without  bothering  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  you  all  the  more. 


49~Write  today  for  Buttons,  we  will  send  them  postpaid  and  you 

are  not  out  one  penny. 


ARE  THE  PICTURES  OF  THE  PATRIOTS  ‘‘WASHINGTON’ 
AND  ‘‘LINCOLN’’  ON  YOUR  SCHOOL  WALL? 


We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools  20x24  inches  in  size,  beautiful  photo 
colors,  and  framed  in  solid  black  2-inch  frame.  You  can  procure  them  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Flag.  Write  for  35  buttons,  send  us  the  $3.50  when  sold  by  the 
children,  and  we  will  send  either  Washington’s  or  Lincoln’s  picture  securely 
packed  and  express  paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washington  or  Lincoln 
buttons  or  the  Flag  buttons.  Please  state  kind  of  buttons  you  desire  us 
to  send  you.  After  you  have  secured  the  flag  or  picture  for  your  school  we 
will  pay  you  cash  for  writing  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers. 


MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  CO.,  132  Meridian  St.,  ANDERSON,  INDIAN/I 


CLMSSP/NS 

AND  BADG  ES  FOR  College, 


SCHOOL,  SOCIETY  OR  LODGE 

Eiiiher  T  style  with  any  three  letters  or  figures 
and  one  or  two  colors  of  enamel,  Steriing  Silver, 
25o  each,  $2.50  a  doz. ; Silver  Plated,  1  Oo  ea. , 

$1 . 00  a  doz.  Special  designs  inPins  or  Badges 
made  for  any  School  or  Society,  at  low  ©rices. 
Send  design  for  estimate.  Catalogue  free. 

Bastian  Bros.  Co.  82S  South  Ave., Rochester, N-Yc 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

PI  A  YQ  Dialogues,  Recitations,  Drills,  Speakers,  Mono* 

■  IbH  I  w  iogues,  Operettas,  Musical  Pieces,  Finger  Plays, 
Motion  Songs,  Illustrated  Songs,  Pantomime  Songs,  Shadow 
Plays,  Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Special  Entertainments  for 
all  Holidays,  Minstrels,  Jokes,  Hand  Books,  Make-XJp 
Goods,  etc.  Suitable  for  all  ages  and  occasions  Large 
catalogue  Free.  Every  Teacher  should  have  one. 
^^S^DENISON^Ptibllsherj^^^opt^j56^^Chlcago 


FINE  OPPORTUNITY 

to  purchase  long  established  and 
profitable  educational  cash  business 
located  in  eastern  city.  Moderate 
amount  of  cash  required.  Owner  has 
other  business.  Address,  Opportunity, 


Educational  Advertising^Agency,  1 1  E.  24!St.,  N.  Y. 


Home  Study  Courses 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses 
under  professors  in  Harvard,  Brown,  Cor¬ 
nell  and  leading  colleges. 

Academic  and  Preparatory,  Agricultural,  Com* 
mercial.  Normal  and  Civil  Service  Departments. 
Preparation  for  College^  Teachers' 
Prof.  Genung  and  Civil  Service  Examinations, 
English  250  page  catalog  free.  Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Dapt.  184,  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 
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Why  Contagious  Diseases 
[  Are}[So  Quickly  Transmitted 
In  Schoolrooms 

'p  DUCATORS  are  rapidly  coming  to  a 
^  realization  of  the  fact  that  “dust”  is 
the  principal  cause  of  disease  transmission 
among  school-children.  The  floors  in  school¬ 
rooms  are  bare,  and  when  large  numbers 
of  pupils  are  assembled  the  constant  motion 
of  feet  produces  a  continuous  circulation  of 
dust.  From  tests  made  with  dust  collected 
from  schoolrooms  and  other  places  of  public 
assembly,  it  has  been  found  that  with  the 
dust  were  uncountable  myriads  of  disease 
germs — bacilli  of  Tuberculosis,  Typhoid 
Fever,  Diphtheria,  Pneumonia  and  other 
dangerous  diseases. 

To  do  away  with  this  menace,  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  dust-poisoning,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  provide  a  system  of  ample 
ventilation,  but  also  to  treat  the  wood 
floors  in  such  a  way  that  dust  and  germs 
cannot  pollute  the  atmosphere. 


Standard  Floor  Dressing  has  proved  it¬ 
self  a  perfectly  satisfactory  dust-preven¬ 
tive.  By  keeping  the  floors  at  a  proper 
degree  of  moisture  the  dressing  catches  and 
holds  every  particle  of  dust  and  every  germ 
coming  in  contact  with  it.  Tests  have  been 
conducted  to  determine  the  quantity  of  dust 
and  number  of  organisms  which  would  set¬ 
tle  on  a  given  surface.  Results  prove  that 
the  dust  from  floors  treated  with  Standard 
Floor  Dressing  is  twelve  times  greater  in 
weight  than  that  collected  from  untreated 
floors.  The  inference  is  obvious — the  bal¬ 
ance  of  disease-laden  dust  in  the  rooms 
with  untreated  floors  was  circulating 
through  the  air,  because  even  after  settling 
on  the  floor  every  current  of  air  would 
disturb  it  and  start  it  afloat  again.  An¬ 
other  test  proved  that  dust  once  settled 
upon  a  floor  treated  with  Standard  Floor 
Dressing  remained  there,  and  a  bacteriologi¬ 
cal  examination  demonstrated  that  97%  per 
cent,  of  all  the  disease-germs  caught  with 
the  dust  were  destroyed  outright. 

Standard  Floor  Dressing  also  prevents 
the  wood  from  splintering  and  cracking. 

While  Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  not 
intended  for  use  in  the  home,  it  is  intended 
for  use  in  public  buildings  of  every  de¬ 
scription. 

It  is  sold  in  convenient  form  by  dealers 
in  every  locality,  and  may  be  had  in  full 
barrels,  half-barrels,  one-gallon  and  five- 
gallon  cans. 

Three  or  four  treatments  a  year  give 
best  results,  and  when  spread  with  the 
patent  Standard  Oiler  may  be  used  very 
economically. 

In  order  to  convince  those  who  are  really 
interested,  we  are  making  an  extraordinary 
offer.^  Select  one  floor  or  corridor  in  any 
building  under  your  supervision,  and  we 
will  dress  that  floor  with  Standard  Floor 
Dressing  AT  OUR  OWN  EXPENSE. 

To  localities  far  removed 
from  our  agencies,  we  will  send 
free  sample  with  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  applying. 

Write  for  our  book,  “Dust 
and  Its  Dangers,”  and  for  tes- 

SXANUARD  OIK.  CO. 
(Incorporated) 


Visions  of  Lincoln  | 

Someone  spoke  the  name  of  Lin¬ 
coln, 

And  before  me  straightway 
rose 

An  ungainly,  awkward  woods¬ 
man. 

Clad  in  common  working- 
clothes. 

Someone  spoke  the  name  of  Lin¬ 
coln, 

And  behold!  a  pageant  fair 

Streamed  across  a  stately  city. 

And  a  President  was  there. 

Someone  spoke  the  name  of  Lin¬ 
coln, 

And  before  my  vision  rolled 

Scenes  of  blood  and  awful  bat¬ 
tles 

That  on  History’s  page  are 

told. 

Someone  spoke  the  name  of  Lin¬ 
coln, 

And  I  saw  a  music  hall. 

Decked  with  flags  and  dense 
with  people. 

And  a  man  the  marked  of  all. 

Someone  spoke  the  name  of  Lin¬ 
coln, 

Hark!  was  that  a  pistol  shot? 

Did  I  see  upon  the  carpet 

Stains  of  blood,  or  but  a  blot? 

Someone  spoke  the  name  of  Lin¬ 
coln, 

Tolling  bells  rang  in  my  ear, 

And  I  saw  a  mourning  nation. 

Following  a  black-palled  bier. 


Someone  spoke  the  name  of  Lin¬ 
coln, 

Rifted  were  the  crystal  skies. 
And  I  saw  a  crowned  Immortal 
In  the  place  called  Paradise. 
— Susie  M.  Best. 


Billy’s  Fishing 

Billy  went  a-fishing 
And  when  he  started  out 
He  was  just  a-wishing 

He’d  catch  a  great  big  trout. 

So,  quietly  he  waited. 

For  trout  are  very  coy; 

With  care  his  hook  he  baited — 
And  caught — a  little  boy! 

—  Katharine  Maynadier 
. .  Browne,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


Making  Merry 


At  Mealtime,  Means  Good  Appetite,  Good 
Digestion,  Good  Cheer,  Good  Heart 
and  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets 

DYSPEPSIA  is  the  skeleton  at  the 
feast;  the  death’s  head  at  the  festive 
board.  It  turns  cheer  into  cheerless¬ 
ness,  gaiety  into  gloom  and  festivity 
into  farce.  It  is  the  ghost  in  the  home, 
haunting  every  room  and  hitting  at 
every  fireplace,  making  otherwise  mer¬ 
ry  people  shudder  and  fear.  If  there 
is  one  disease  more  than  another  that 
should  be  promptly  attacked  and 
worsted,  it  is  DYSPEPSIA.  It  is  the 
very  genius  of  unhappiness,  unrest 
and  ill  nature.  In  time  it  will  turn 
the  best  man  almost  into  a  demon  of 
temper  and  make  a  good  woman  some¬ 
thing  to  be  dreaded  and  avoided. 

It  is  estimated  that  half  of  one’s 
troubles  in  this  world  comes  of  a  stom¬ 
ach  gone  wrong  —  of  Dyspepsia,  in 
short.  Foods  taken  into  the  stomach 
and  not  properly  cared  for;  converted 
into  substances  that  the  system  has  no 
use  for  and  hasn’t  any  notion  what  to 
do  with.  It  is  irritated  and  vexed, 
pained  and  annoyed,  and  in  a  little 
while  this  state  of  things  becomes  gen¬ 
eral  and  directly  there  is  “something 
bad  to  pay.”  The  whole  system  is  in  a 
state  of  rebellion  and  yearns  to  do 
something  rash  and  disagreeable  and 
a  fine  case  of  Dyspepsia  is  established 
and  opens  up  for  business. 

If  you  were  bitten  by  a  mad  dog, 
you  would  not  lose  a  day  in  going  to 
a  cure;  do  you  know  you  should  be 
just  as  prompt  with  Dyspepsia?  Rab¬ 
ies  is  a  quick  death,  dyspepsia  is  a 
slow  one;  this  is  about  all  the  differ¬ 
ence.  There  is  a  cure  for  rabies  and 
so  there  is  for  Dyspepsia  and  one  Cure 
was  about  as  difficult  to  discover  as 
the  other.  Pasteur  found  out  one  and 
the  F.  A.  STUART  COMPANY  the 
other,  and  it  is  no  longer  a  secret,  as 
it  is  made  public  in  the  wonderful 
Tablet,  which  so  many  are  using  and 
praising  today.  One  writer  says  of  it: 

“Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  little 
storehouses  of  digestion  which  mix 
with  the  stomach  juices,  digest  food, 
retingle  the  mucous  membrane  and  its 
nerve  centers,  give  to  the  blood  a  great 
wealth  of  digestive  fluids,  promote  di¬ 
gestion  and  stays  by  the  stomach  until 
all  its  duties  are  complete.” 

Some  cures  are  worse  than  the  dis¬ 
ease;  they  demand  This,  That  and  the 
Other  and  the  patient  despairs  at  the 
requirements ;  but  not  so  with  the 
Stuart  Dyspepsia  Tablet;  they  are  easy 
and  pleasant  to  take  and  no  nausea  or 
ill  feeling  follows.  There  is  none  ^  of 
this  “getting  all-over-the-mouth”  like 
a  liquid  and  making  the  remedy  a 
dread.  Another  writer  says: 

“It  matters  not  what  the  condition 
of  the  stomach,  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tab¬ 
lets  only  improve  the  juices  and  bring 
quiet  to  the  whole  digestive  canal,  of 
which  the  stomach  is  the  center.” 

Forty  thousand  physicians  use  these 
tablets  in  their  practice  and  every 
druggist  sells  them.  Price  50c.  Send 
us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will 
send  you  a  trial  package  by  mail  free. 
Address  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  150  Stuart 
Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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Little  People  Everywheiie 

By  Etta  Blaisdell  McDonald  and  Julia  Dalrymple 
A  New  Series  of  Geographical  Readers 

including 

KATHLEEN  IN  IRELAND  (fourth  year) 
MANUEL  IN  MEXICO  (fifth  year) 

UME  SAN  IN  JAPAN  (sixth  year) 
RAFAEL  IN  ITALY  (seventh  year) 

Fully  illustrated;  picture  covers;  colored  frontispieces.  6o  cents  per  volume 
Lons  discount 


Toe  Wide  Awake  Readers 

By  CLARA  MURRAY 

THE  WIDE  AWAKE  PRIMER  -  -  30  Cents 

THE  WIDE  AWAKE  FIRST  READER  30  Cents 
THE  WIDE  AWAKE  SECOND  READER  35  Cents 
THE  WIDE  AWAKE  THIRD  READER  40  Cents 

A  carefully  graded  primary  series,  exquisitely  illustrated  with 
colored  pictures.  It  has  real  child  interest  and  unhackneyed 
material.  The  matter  in  other  readers  is  not  duplicated. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.  BOSTON 

34  BEACON  ST.,  BOSTON  378  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO 
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HORSFORD'S 
ACID  PHOSPHATE 

Teacliers,  Students,  Clergymen,  Accountants  and 
persons  of  intense  mental  concentration,  can 
strengthen  their  whole  system  and  increase  their 
capacity  for  mental  and  pliysical  labor  by  the 

use  of  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  rests  and  strengthens  the  tired  brain, 
dispels  nervous  headache  and  induces  restful 
sleep  and  a  good  appetite. 

If  your  druggist  can’t  supply  you  we  will  send  small  bottle, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Rumford  Chemical 
Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


The  "Best  ChrulmcLt  BooK.: 

STORKS  AND  RHYMES 

FOR  A  CHILD 

By  CAROLYN  SHERWIN  BAILEY 

•  For  a  primary  teacher,  kindergartner, 
mother,  or  the  small  child  himself,  no  better 
Christmas  Gift  could  be  selected  than  this 
new  and  beautiful  book  of  tales  and  verses. 
The  stories  deal  with  the  predominant  in¬ 
terests  of  the  little  child — holidays,  garden, 
farm  and  home  life,  animals  and  tovs 
They  are  done  in  terse,  simple  English, 
and  are  short  enough  to  he  read  withoir 
adaptation  to  a  small  child  or  to  be  read 
by  him.  The  book  i=  illustrated  in  char- 
cc.al  and  color  by  Christin.-  Wright,  artis¬ 
tically  bound,  and  beautifully  mace  in 
every  detail. 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.00. 

A  BRIEF 
OUTLINE 
COURSE 
IN  CLAY 
MODELING 
WITH  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED 
DESIGNS 


The  Way  of  the  Clay 

Beautiful  half  tone  reproductions  from 
photographs  of  splendid  models  make  this 
book  an  unusually  helpful  little  volume  for 
all  who  work  in  clay.  , 

It  contains  a  complete  course  of  lessons 
embracing  normal  types  of  common  forms 
with  basis  models  of  each,  supplemented 
with  many  miscellaneous  designs. 

Handsomely  printed,  and  bound  in 
artistic  covers. 

Price,  postpaid,  $0.20. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia 

Atlanta  San  Francisco 


HOW  DOES  THE  LEAD 
GET  IHTO  THE  PENCIL 

Of  course  you  know  how  the  apple  gets 
into  the  dumpling,  and  how  the  hole  gets 
into  the  doughnut,  but  how  many  can  tell 
right  off  just  how  the  lead  gets  in  the  pencil? 
There  are  a  great  many  more  teachers  who 
know  the  answer  now  than  there  were  five 
years  ago,  for  in  that  time  the  Dixon  Com¬ 
pany  have  sent  out  over  50,000  copies  of  a 
little  book  that  tells  the  secret.  It  is  called 
“A  Pencil  Geography,”  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  send  copies  to  any  who  are  interested  and 
who  would  like  to  be  able  to  impart  this  in¬ 
formation  to  others  under  their  charge. 

A  sample  package  of  pencils  will  be  sent 
on  receipt  of  i6c  in  stamps. 


Joseph  Dixon  Crncible  Co. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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Teaching  That  Yields  Happiness 


Some  are  naturally  happy.  Some  have  learned 
to  be  happy.  Some  would  like  to  be  happy  but 
do  not  know  how.  Some  know  how,  but  do  not 
want  to  make  the  effort.  Some  are  confirmed 
grouchers,  and  of  them  is  not  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

The  happy  person  is  the  one  who  finds  occa¬ 
sions  for  joy  at  every  step.  He  does  not  have 
to  look  for  them,  he  just  finds  them.  The 
things  that  are  afar  off  and  out  of  reach  he  is 
glad  of,  for  the  pleasure  they  must  give  to  oth¬ 
ers  less  fortunately  placed  than  he. 

Real  happiness  implies  intelligence.  Educa¬ 
tion  that  does  not  increase  the  sources  of  en¬ 
joyment,  and  the  capacity  for  it,  is  a  failure. 
The  ignorant  are  dependent  upon  others  for  so 
many  things  that  they  can  never  be  content, 
not  as  human  beings.  The  child  that  cries  be¬ 
cause  it  wants  the  moon,  or  because  it  wants 
its  mother  to  stop  the  roaring  of  the  thunder, 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  untrained  village- 
choir  soloist  who  is  crying  for  the  laurels  of 
Sembrich.  Reasonableness  is  a  first  essential 
of  happiness. 

Seeing  opportunities  for  happiness  implies 
imagination.  Seeing  things  as  the  dog  and  the 
hog  and  the  woodchuck  see  them  will  not  do. 
Nor  can  an  illiterate  farm  laborer  extract  en¬ 
thusiasm  from  hills  and  rivers  and  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  the  skies.  The  human  eye  is  opened 
only  by  imagination.  And  imagination  is  but 
another  name  for  enthusiasm.  One  gives  birth 
to  the  other.  Who  will  tell  which  of  the  two 
was  first? 

Imagination,  enthusiasm — spring  from  intel¬ 
ligence  awakened,  vitalized  and  turned  into  en¬ 
ergy.  An  education  that  fails  to  develop  the 
emotions  along  with  the  intellect  fails  griev¬ 
ously  indeed.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  heart  of 
happiness — in  the  heart. 

Human  life  issues  from  the  heart.  The  clam 
has  valves,  but  it  lacks  the  heart  that  quickens. 
You  do  not  want  to  be  a  clam,  do  you?  Of 
course  not.  The  teacher’s  greatest  possession 
is  the  heart.  Dealing  with  little  children  is 
heart-to-heart  work.  Here  is  the  teacher’s 


great  opportunity.  We  grow  by  doing.  Use 
the  heart  and  the  heart  will  grow. 

Why  should  not  teaching  do  as  much  for  the 
heart  as  courtship?  Paul  found  it  did,  and  so 
have  many  of  the  great  teachers  since  his  day. 
They  renounced,  if  they  ever  gave  a  thought  to 
it,  the  comforts  of  family  life,  for  the  heart-to- 
heart  work  in  the  broader  sphere  of  teaching 
womankind.  From  the  heart  issues  life.  Where 
the  heart  is  at  work,  there  happiness  can  build 
its  home.  And  where  the  heart  is  not,  there 
happiness  is  not,  even  with  the  best  husband 
or  the  best  wife  and  the  most  precious  children 
in  the  world. 

To  be  sure,  the  spirit  may  be  willing  and  yet 
the  flesh  be  weak.  But  what  hope  is  there  for 
one  whose  spirit  is  not  willing!  Everything 
most  worth  having  is  earned.  Honest  and  in¬ 
telligent  effort,  backed  by  faith  in  an  Allwise 
Father,  will  remove  mountains  of  untoward¬ 
nesses.  Willingness  is  the  first  essential. 

Can  there  be  anyone  not  willing  to  be  happy  ? 
Thousands,  my  friends.  They  all  would  like  to 
be.  But  like  to  be  and  will  are  two  different 
things.  Will  goes  forth  to  conquer.  Determi¬ 
nation  and  persistence  are  its  armor.  Like  to 
be  sits  in  an  easy  chair  waiting  for  treasures 
to  fall  into  the  lap  from  somewhere.  Will  to  be 
happy  and  you  will  be  happy. 

Why  do  people  get  pleasure  from  the  opera? 
Chiefly  because  they  go  with  an  anticipation  of 
pleasure.  If  they  went  to  be  bored,  they  would 
be  bored.  This  holds  true  in  most  cases.  We 
get  what  we  go  to  get.  Sometimes  the  music  is 
so  entrancing,  a  scene  so  poignant,  a  voice  so 
overpowering  in  its  beauty  that  even  the  un¬ 
willing  ones  are  roused  from  their  obstinacy  and 
experience  a  moment  of  exaltation  in  spite  of 
themselves.  A  reasonable  person  in  whom  the 
springs  of  imagination  run  freely,  who  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  enthusiasm  and  ready  to  build  his  hap¬ 
piness  of  materials  which  are  at  hand  or  can  be 
brought  near  by  the  force  of  will,  is  sure  to  get 
out  of  life  the  best  that  is  in  it. 

The  attitude  toward  life  must  be  right. 

“No  man  liveth  unto  himself  alone.”  The 
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happiness  of  an  individual  is  inseparably  bound 
up  with  relationships  to  others.  If  we  are  eas¬ 
ily  disturbed  by  the  moods,  utterances  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  others,  we  cannot  hope  to  attain  to  that 
peace  of  mind  and  heart  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  contentment,  and  without  which  we  cannot 
be  wholly  happy.  On  the  other  hand,  while  in¬ 
difference  to  the  world  and  the  people  in  it  may 
conserve  contentment,  it  cannot  induce  happi¬ 
ness.  The  hog  basking  in  the  sunshine,  and  the 
proverbial  bug  in  the  rug,  and  the  clam  on  ice, 
are  symbols  only  of  contentment.  But  content¬ 
ment,  while  included  in  happiness,  is  not  happi¬ 
ness.  An  important  ingredient  is  lacking.  For 
want  of  a  more  concise  name  we  may  call  this 
ingredient  self-surrender. 

Self-conservation  and  self-surrender  com¬ 
bined  in  the  right  proportions  produce  happi¬ 
ness. 

If  you  want  to  be  happy  yourself,  make  oth¬ 
ers  happy.  If  you  want  to  make  others  happy, 
be  first  happy  yourself.  There  you  have  the 
whole  formula. 

Just  doing  for  others,  hoping  thereby  in  some 
mysterious  way  to  find  happiness  yourself,  is  an 
unsafe  plan.  It  is  as  if  one  believed  that  in  get¬ 
ting  away  from  one’s  self  and  forgetting  one’s 
self  one  would  get  nearer  to  the  sources  of  hap¬ 
piness.  What  we  are  and  what  we  have  forms 
the  ground  on  which  our  happiness  must  finally 
rest.  Whatever  we  may  give  of  this  or  wher¬ 
ever  we  may  go,  to  it  we  must  always  return. 

Trying  to  be  what  we  are  not  and  cannot  be, 
or  wishing  for  things  we  have  not  and  cannot 
have,  is  bound  to  make  us  unhappy.  Despair¬ 
ing  of  finding  happiness  in  one’s  self  and  in 
one’s  possessions,  and  going  forth  to  live  wholly 
for  others  will  be  of  little  avail.  Helping  the 
poor  because  of  the  joy  of  spreading  happiness 
into  dark  places  is  one  thing.  Helping  them  be¬ 
cause  we  want  to  get  away  from  our  own  mis¬ 
erable  self  is  quite  another.  The  one  who  sings 
because  the  heart  is  full  to  overflowing  with  joy 
and  vitality  is  quite  a  different  being  from  the 
one  who  drinks  fiery  wines  to  stir  himself  to 
gaiety  and  song.  They  both  sing,  but  there  is 
a  difference.  Happiness  is  from  within.  If  we 
do  not  find  it  in  ourselves  and  our  lot,  we  will 
not  find  it  anywhere. 

Now  what  about  the  relationships  of  others 
to  us?  Let  them  be  what  they  will,  my  friend. 
As  long  as  our  relations  to  them  are  right  our 
happiness  is  secure.  Do  not  let  us  trouble  too 
much  about  the  motives  of  other  people’s  unto¬ 
ward  acts.  How  often  do  people  mistake  our 
own  motives !  Are  we  so  much  more  discerning 
than  they?  Is  it  not  quite  likely  that  we  our¬ 
selves  misinterpret  others?  Let  us  be  glad  of 
the  good  things  we  see  and  hear  and  feel,  and 
forget  what  may  appear  disagreeable.  A  per¬ 
son  of  friendly  spirit  who  has  a  smile  and  a 
word  of  cheer  for  everybody  will  find  few  ob¬ 
stacles  placed  in  his  path.  Looking  for  good 
in  all  around  us  leads  to  the  finding  of  good. 

Wherever  teachers  of  little  children  are  as¬ 
sembled,  providing  no  depressing  presences  in¬ 


terfere,  you  will  invariably  find  abundance  of 
good  cheer.  So  strong  is  the  prevailing  joyous¬ 
ness  that  a  few  out-of-placers  in  the  crowd  can¬ 
not  chill  it.  Of  course,  a  flint-hearted  overlord 
or  overlady  may,  by  awe-inspiring  rule,  cast  a 
gloom  over  an  assembly,  like  a  cloud  passing 
between  the  summer  sun  and  the  smiling  mead¬ 
ows.  Directly  the  darkening  influence  is  re¬ 
moved,  everything  is  bright  and  gay  again. 
And  why  should  it  be  otherwise?  Teachers  live 
closer  to  the  springs  of  happiness  than  people 
in  almost  any  other  occupation. 


Brave  Soldier  Lads 

By  Edith  Mendes,  New  York 

For  six  boys,  who  march  in  to  air  of  “Columbia,” 
played  briskly,  and  form  straight  line,  then  reciting  one 
at  the  time. 

FIRST  BOY 

First  boy  dressed  as  captain  in  hat  of  red,  white  and 
blue  paper,  with  sword,  sash  and  epaulets  of  paper. 

(1)  I’m  the  captain  of  this  band. 

As  you  may  plainly  see; 

(2)  My  soldiers  at  attention  stand 

To  hear  each  word  from  me. 

SECOND  BOY 

Carrying  flag,  also  hat  of  red,  white  and  blue  paper. 

(3)  My  duty  is  this  flag  to  guard, 

A  grand  and  great  one,  too; 

(4)  The  boys  all  cheer,  tho  fighting  hard. 

For  our  own  red,  white  and  blue. 

THIRD  BOY 

Hat  of  same,  carrying  drum  and  sticks. 

I  lead  the  boys  to  victory  bound, 

(5  Drum-drum-drum-drum-drum-drum ; 

’Mid  roar  of  guns,  they  hear  this  sound, 

(6)  Drum-drum-drum-drum-drum-drum. 

FOURTH  BOY 

Red,  white  and  blue  hat,  carrying  bugle. 

My  bugle  calls  the  men  to  arms, 

(7)  Toot,  toot,  toot,  toot,  toot,  toot; 

To  march — to  rest — to  quick  alarms, 

(8)  Toot,  toot,  toot,  toot,  toot,  toot. 

FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  BOYS 
Red,  white  and  blue  hats,  guns  over  shoulders. 

(9)  We’re  a  couple  of  the  lads 

From  his  great  army  brave; 

The  rest  a  greeting  send  by  us ; 

They’re  all  on  duty  grave. 

CAPTAIN 

(10)  Attention,  lads,  attention,  all. 

Our  duty  here  is  done; 

We’re  called  elsewhere,  so  forward  march; 

(11)  There  are  battles  to  be  won. 

MOTIONS 
(1)  Touches  cap  and  salutes. 

(2')  Soldiers  salute. 

(3)  Waves  flag. 

(4)  All  salute  flag. 

(5)  and  (6)  mark  time  with  drum  beat. 

(7)  and  (8)  keep  time  with  bugle  sound. 

(9)  Boys  5  and  6  salute,  drop  guns  and  recite  to¬ 
gether.  (10)  Shoulder  guns. 

(11)  Chord — march  away  to  same  air. 
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Memory  Gems  for  February 

(Saturdays  and  Sundays  omitted) 


FEBRUARY  1 

Ah,  lend  me  your  little  ear,  love. 

Hark,  ’tis  a  beautiful  thing. 

The  weariest  month  of  the  year,  love, 

Is  shortest  and  nearest  the  spring. 

FEBRUARY  2 
Hats  off! 

The  flag  is  passing  by. 

FEBRUARY  3 

The  stars  and  stripes  a  hundred  years 
Have  floated  toward  the  sky. 

We  will  be  proud  of  our  country’s  flag, 

And  love  it  till  we  die. 

FEBRUARY  4 

Banner  all  glorious,  float  ever  o’er  us. 

Every  star  shining  there  steadfast  and  true ; 
Holding  the  lesson  of  Union  before  us. 

Written  for  aye,  in  the  red,  white,  and  blue. 

FEBRUARY  7 

t 

The  star-spangled  banner  bring  hither. 

O’er  Columbia’s  true  sons  let  it  wave ; 

May  the  wreaths  they  have  won  never  wither. 
Nor  its  stars  cease  to  shine  on  the  brave. 

FEBRUARY  8 

There  are  many  flags  in  many  lands. 
There  are  flags  of  every  hue. 

But  .there  is  no  flag  in  any  land. 

Like  our  own  R^,  White  and  Blue. 

FEBRUARY  9 

Gold  is  good  in  its  place;  but  living,  brave, 
and  patriotic  men  are  better  than  gold. 

— Abraham  Lincoln. 

FEBRUARY  10 

I  am  not  bound  to  win,  but  I  am  bound  to  be 
true.  — Abraham  Lincoln. 

FEBRUARY  11 

Truth  is  everything. 

— Abraham  Lincoln. 

FEBRUARY  14 

But  oh  I  and  oh !  I  love  her ! 

This  grandmamma  of  mine; 

I  wish  that  she  for  years  may  be  - 
My  own  dear  Valentine. 

FEBRUARY  15 

Love  now,  and  further  love  in  store. 


FEBRUARY  16 

He  lives,  ever  lives,  in  the  hearts  of  the  free 

FEBRUARY  17 

Run  the  flags  up,  every  one. 

Fly  the  old  red,  white  and  blue. 

All  to  honor  Washington, 

Good,  and  brave,  and  true. 

FEBRUARY  18 

As  “first  in  war  and  first  in  peace,” 

As  patriot,  father,  friend. 

He  will  be  blessed  till  time  shall  cease 
And  earthly  life  shall  end. 

FEBRUARY  21 

He  was  greatest  of  our  statesmen. 

And  he  led  our  armies  on. 
Overthrowing  all  our  foemen. 

Sing,  “Hurrah  for  Washington  !” 

FEBRUARY  22 

I  would  tell  of  Washington 
When  he  was  a  boy  like  me. 

He  learned  his  lessons  well  at  school. 
And  always  tried  to  keep  the  rule. 

And  if  at  work,  or  if  at  play. 

He  did  his  very  best  each  day. 

FEBRUARY  23 

Nothing  useless  is,  or  low. 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best. 

And  what  seems  but  idle  show 
Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 

— Longfellow. 

FEBRUARY  24 

Come  to  me,  O  ye  children. 

For  I  hear  you  at  your  play. 

And  the  questions  that  perplexed  me. 
Have  vanished  quite  away. 

— Longfellow. 

FEBRUARY  25 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begun. 
Each  evening  sees  it  close ; 

Something  attempted,  something  done. 

Has  earned  a  night’s  repose. 

— Longfellow. 

FEBRUARY  28  .. 

And  he  who  fights  sin  single-handed. 

Is  more  of  a  hero,  I  say. 

Than  he  who  leads  soldiers  to  battle. 

And  conquers  bv  arms  in  the  fray. 
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A  Manual  Arts  Schedule 

By  Cheshire  Lowton  Boone,  Montclair  State  Normal  School,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


WINTER  MONTHS 

January,  February  and  March  should  be  the 
best  months  of  the  school  year.  They  are  not 
disturbed  by  holidays  or  special  occasions  which 
interrupt  the  steady  progress  of  the  class,  the 
possible  subject-matter  for  drawing  lessons  is 
interesting  and  varied,  and  the  children  have  in 
a  measure  learned  to  forego  the  crudities,  bar¬ 
barisms  of  execution  and  conception  natural  to 
the  beginner  and  untrained.  So  it  is  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring  that  much  of  the 
real  work  is  done. 

Winter  is  always  fascinating  to  children. 
Outdoors  takes  on  a  fantastic,  decorative  ap¬ 
pearance  which,  perhaps  because  of  the  height¬ 
ened  contrast  in  values,  particularly  appeals  to 
young  people.  Then,  too,  winter  amusements 
are  lovely  and  are  an  inexhaustible  source  for 
pictorial  material.  The  landscape  background 
necessary  to  these  pictures  is  easy  to  manage  be¬ 
cause  of  its  simplicity,  and  the  drawings  which 
result  have  a  boldness  and  carrying  power,  when 
'  hung  on  the  wall  in  the  schoolroom,  which  rivets 
attention.  It  is  during  this  winter  term  that  the 
teacher  presents  those  essentials  of  form,  pro¬ 
portion,  size  and  position  which  are  to  be 
learned  in  a  given  grade.  They  must  be  mas¬ 
tered  now  if  at  all. 

Grade  I 

COLOR. 

This  topic  is  not  so  important  in  the  early 
years  at  this  time;  there  is  little  positive  color 
in  material  surroundings.  Only  so  much  of  it 
should  be  presented  as  the  particular  problems 
in  hand  require. 

FORM  AND  PROPORTION 

1.  This  is  the  foundation  topic  for  the  whole 
term’s  work.  Give  pupils  the  opportunity  to 
draw  things,  buildings,  vehicles,  animals  and 
people,  to  be  used  later  in  various  pictures. 

2.  Draw  vehicles  like  the  sleigh  and  sled; 
trolley  car,  automobile,  boat. 

3.  Draw  and  model  in  clay  some  one  or  two 
characteristic  winter  animals,  as  rabbit,  squir¬ 
rel,  or  bird,  as  crow. 

4.  Draw^  typical  buildings,  as  store,  church, 
schoolhouse,  barn,  chicken-house. 

5.  All  these  things  belong  to  outdoors.  So, 
draw  trees  (only  the  trunk  and  a  few  large 
branches  coming  into  picture).  Make  simple 
landscape  studies,  with  two,  three,  or  four  trees, 
the  relative  positions  of  these  trees  and  their 
relation  to  the  sky  line  to  determine  distance 
and  size.  Children  soon  learn  to  represent  dis¬ 
tance  by  placing  things  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
picture. 

All  rights  reserved. 


6.  If  desired,  a  study  can  be  made  of  indoor 
things,  toys,  the  playroom,  games,  etc. 

DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

1.  All  the  work  suggested  above  involves 
merely  the  drawing  of  simple  things,  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  acquiring  a  vocabulary.  These  several 
things  should  next  be  used  in  groups,  as  parts 
of  a  complete  picture,  and  several  pictures  may 
relate  to  the  same  subject.  For  instance: 

a.  Child  with  sled;  very  simple  background. 

b.  Two  or  three  children  with  sled  on  hill. 
One  sliding. 

c.  Introduction  of  bob-sled,  more  trees,  and 
perhaps  a  crow  or  squirrel.  Both  boys  and  girls, 
possibly  adults  in  picture.  House,  fence,  etc. 

d.  Sled  towed  behind  delivery  wagon  or  other 
vehicle.  Background  of  stores. 

In  the  same  way  a  group  of  pictures  may  be 
arranged  dealing  with  the  street,  trolley  cars, 
etc.;  rabbits  and  hutch;  the  snowman,  rolling 
snowballs,  the  snow  house  and  the  like.  Es¬ 
kimo  life  and  other  winter  stories  are  good  ma¬ 
terial.  The  plan  can  be  carried  out  more  exten¬ 
sively  in  succeeding  grades;  but  even  in  the 
first  grade  each  picture  of  a  group  should  con¬ 
tribute  something  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  the 
next  drawing. 

2.  Another  way  to  assemble  drawings  of  in¬ 
dividual  things,  people,  etc.,  is  to  cut  them  out 
and  paste  them  on  a  large  sheet  of  heavy  paper 
or  on  the  blackboard.  In  a  general  way  the 
teacher  must  plan  such  picture,  but  the  details 
or  arrangement  can  be  carried  out  by  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Each  pupil  can  contribute  something  to 
the  class  picture  and  can  place  it  where  it  seems 
best.  Children  thus  learn  much  about  position 
and  size  and  become  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  anatomy  and  skeleton  in  picture  construc¬ 
tion.* 

3.  To  accompany  this  work  one  should  make 
representations  of  similar  themes  on  the  sand- 
table,  using  drawings  cut  from  stiff  paper,  and 
houses  or  other  constructed  objects  in  three 
dimensions. 

4.  Construct  simple  boxes,  furniture  for  a 
playhouse,  etc.,  from  cover  or  bogus  paper. 
Teach  use  of  ruler  for  one  inch. 

Here  accuracy  is  all  important. 

Grades  II  and  III 

COLOR. 

Same  as  for  Grade  I. 

FORM  AND  PROPORTION 

1.  The  general  plan,  subject  matter  and 
method  of  presentation  are  the  same  as  for 
Grade  I.  The  difference  is  one  of  latitude  in 

*Teachers  Magazine,  September,  1909.  The  illus¬ 
trations  show  how  a  picture  of  this  sort  is  put  tosfether. 
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the  choice  of  theme  and  the  rendering  of  it. 
Third  grade  children  can  use  three  flat  tones 
in  their  pictures  after  a  little  experiment,  and 
they  can  make  better  arrangements. 

2.  Draw  vehicle,  buildings,  people  and  ani¬ 
mals  as  before ;  certain  accessories  in  the  fence, 
sidewalk,  mailbox,  fruitstand,  etc,,  tend  toward 
reality  in  the  pictures. 

3.  For  given  groups  of  pictures,  as  those  of 
the  railroad,  a  careful  study  should  be  made 
of  cabs,  automobiles,  horses  and  people. 

4.  The  rabbit,  with  hutch,  feeding,  running 
in  woods,  and  in  groups  of  two  or  more,  in  flat 
tones,  makes  a  most  interesting  study. 

5.  For  the  second  grade  the  above  topics,  and 
especially  pictures  of  the  street,  are  suitable. 
They  should  be  done  with  crayon  in  color, — not 
flat  tones.  These  street  scenes  may  be  repro¬ 
duced  on  the  sandtable  or  broad  shelf. 

6.  In  some  schools  it  will  be  possible  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  Indian  life  or  Colonial  times. 
All  the  details  of  such  a  topic  should  be  worked 
out  one  by  one  first,  and  then  assembled  in  pic¬ 
ture  form.  (Ulus.)  These  are  good  problems 
for  a  third  or  fourth  grade. 

DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

1.  In  addition  to  the  above  suggestions  for 
pictures,  these  may  be  offered :  pictures  of 
shoveling  snow,  the  snow  plow ;  the  milk  wagon, 
grocery  wagon,  coal  wagon;  household  occupa¬ 
tions,  sweeping,  dusting,  cooking,  the  several 
rooms  in  the  house,  feeding  the  chickens,  pets, 
etc. 

2.  The  class  should  be  given  problems  in  pa¬ 
per  construction  which  require  careful  measure¬ 
ment,  as  boxes,  folders,  portfolios,  houses,  ve¬ 
hicles  and  the  like.  A  group  of  constructions, 
as  the  house,  stores,  churches,  etc.,  can  be  used 
on  a  table  to  represent  in  miniature  a  real  vil¬ 
lage  or  street. 

3.  It  will  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
use  lettering  in  connection  with  constructive 
work  so  that  pupils  shall  not  lose  their  skill. 

Grade  IV 

FORM  AND  PROPORTION 

l.'In  this  grade  illustrative  drawing  for  the 
sake  of  the  story  should  reach  its  highest  de- 

Dictation  Lessons 

By  Isabel 

That  is  a  picture  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

He  was  a  very  poor  boy. 

He  lived  in  a  log  house.' 

He  became  a  great  man. 

Our  country  is  proud  of  him. 

Lincoln  was  a  kind  boy. 

He  was  good  to  all  animals. 

Do  you  think  he  ever  hurt  one? 

We  must  be  kind  to  animals. 


velopment.  To  tell  the  story  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  way,  the  drawing  should  be  as  good  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  some  knowledge  of  perspective  should 
appear,  as  in  the  drawing  of  a  road,  walk  or 
pond. 

2.  Some  topic  of  animal  life,  local  industry, 
the  farm,  transportation  or  building,  should  be 
chosen  and  studied  in  all  its  details  with  great 
care.  Figures,  when  they  are  needed,  should 
be  drawn  in  many  positions,* — walking,  run¬ 
ning,  lifting,  pushing,  sitting,  with  umbrellas, 
bundles,  etc.  Some  real  study  should  be  made 
of  action.f 

*They  should  not  be  drawn  from  the  pose  to  any  ex¬ 
tent.  It  is  movement  which  is  desired  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  involved  can  best  be  taught  from  pictures  and 
drawings  on  the  blackboard. 

tSee  Teachers  Magazine,  March,  1909. 

3.  The  finished  pictures  should  be  finished  in 
flat  tones,  and  this  involves  some  experiment 
with  simple  scales  of  three  values. 

DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

1.  Use  problems  involving  measurement  and 
lettering.  Simple  decorative  drawings  with  a 
lettered  verse  below  are  good.  (See  the  rabbit 
in  Teachers  Magazine  for  December.) 

2.  The  fourth  grade  should  have  some  form 
of  elementary  craft  work,  lasting  thruout  the 
year,  which  requires  accuracy  and  planning  and 
which  offers  an  opportunity  for  teaching  the 
beginnings  of  design.  Pottery  work,  elementary 
bookbinding  (covered  cardboard  construction), 
or  weaving — all  common  forms. 

Careful  inspection  of  these  outlines  will  make 
it  clear  that  illustrative  drawing,  as  practiced 
in  the  primary  grades,  tends  more  and  more  to¬ 
ward  a  true  representation  of  things  and  groups 
of  things.  Each  succeeding  year  should  make 
more  clear  some  fundamental  of  drawing  and 
introduce  a  new  one  or  a  new  phase  of  some  old 
one.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  pupils 
ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  learn  to  draw  from 
models,  to  learn  the  beginnings  of  foreshorten¬ 
ing,  and  take  up  some  of  the  refinements  of  rep¬ 
resentation. 

At  this  time  design  as  a  systematized  topic  is 
first  used  and  the  foundation  laid  for  certain 
craft  problems  of  the  later  grammar  grades. 

for  Second  Grade 

Best,  Ohio 

George  Washington  liked  to  study. 

He  kept  his  books  clean. 

He  always  wrote  well. 

It  is  right  to  write  well. 

Hans  Andersen  lived  far  over  the  sea. 

Children  loved  him. 

He  told  them  fairy  stories. 

We  know  many  of  his  stories. 
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Valentine  Dance 

By  IL.  P.  Mendes,  New  York 


AIR, “YANKEE  DOODLE” 

All  children  form  circle — six  selected  boys  wear  valen¬ 
tine  cardboard  hearts  suspended  by  red  string, 

1. 

(1)  Won’t  you  be  my  Valentine? 

Won’t  you  be  my  dearie? 

(2)  If  you  will,  then  come  and  dance 

Around  this  circle  cheery. 

2. 

(3)  I  will  be  your  Valentine, 

I  will  be  your  dearie, 

(4)  I  will  dance  around  with  you 

This  circle  bright  and  cheery. 

3. 

(5)  Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la, 

Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la; 

Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la, 

Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

4. 

(6)  Thank  you,  dearest  Valentine; 

Now  our  dance  is  o’er. 

Take  this  to  remember  me. 

Until  we  meet  once  more. 


5. 

Good-bye!  dearest  Valentines. 

We  must  go  away. 

We  will  come  and  dance  with  you. 
Another  happy  day. 

MOTIONS 

1.  Boys  wearing  hearts  stand  in  front  of  selected 
partners,  bow  and  sing. 

2.  Hold  out  hand  in  invitation. 

3.  Girls  sing  in  unison. 

4.  Accept  hands;  prepare  for  dance. 

5.  All  dance  around  circle,  singing. 

6.  Boys  sing  as  they  return  partners  to  places. 

7.  Boys  take  off  cardboard  hearts,  and  throw  over 
girls’  heads. 

8.  All  sing,  as  boys  return  to  places,  waving  hands 
in  farewell. 


St.  Valentine’s  Festival 


By  Alice  Morissey,  New  York 
(Music  by  Eliza  W.  Rose) 


This  little  arrangement  contains  in  spirit  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Valentine  holiday,  a  time  for  the  giving 
of  gifts  to  those  we  love.  It  is  adapted  for  any  little 
children. 

No  costumes  are  required,  except  that  the  children, 
when  appearing  as  fairies  in  Part  I,  wear  pointed  caps. 
Cupid,  as  a  messenger,  might  have  wings  and  wear  a 
more  pretentious  cap. 

The  gifts  may  preferably  be  such  as  may  be  made 
in  the  classroom. 


(Music  for  Entrance  of  Fairies.) 


Allegro  Htnccato. 
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Part  I.  Hiding  of  the  Gifts 

The  children  enter  gaily,  as  fairies,  on  tiptoe, 
each  carrying  a  gift.  They  are  happy  and  de¬ 
lighted,  but  their  joy  is  punctuated  by  intervals 
of  suppression.  They  are  about  to  do  things 
which  no  one  is  to  know,  so  cautiousness  sub¬ 
dues  their  delight.  They  advance  joyously,  but 
when  they  recall  the  need  of  caution  the  move¬ 
ment  forward  is  for  a  moment  inhibited. 

(See  music  on  the  opposite  page.) 

1.  We  have  a  secret, 

Just  we  here. 

The  boys  and  the  girls. 

And  the  birdies,  sh-sh — 

Cover  mouth  with  fingers. 

2.  WeVe  sent  some  letters. 

One  by  one. 

And  nobody  knows  it. 

But  just — 

Close  lips  tightly  and  point  index  finger  to  compan¬ 
ions  and  birds  above. 

3.  Of  course  the  birdies 

Know  it  best — 

Because,  because — 

Don’t  tell  the  rest. 

Each  cautions  the  others. 

4.  But  if  the  birdies 

Will  not  tell, 

We’ll  try  our  best 

Not  to — sh-sh — 

Look  around  as  if  fearing  the  entrance  of  someone. 

After  the  hiding  of  the  gifts  and  the  “Song 
of  the  Secret,”  their  joy  entirely  overcomes 
their  caution,  and  they  dance  gaily  around  the 
box. 

Dance  Music 
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We  Have  a  Secret 

The  6  in  the  second  bar  should  have  been  marked 
h  flat. 

Moderato.  Song,  Terses  1  and  2 
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(Second  verse  is  sung  as  the  first,  changing  only  the 
closing  sh.) 
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2d  verse. 
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Pianissimo. 
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Part  II.  Giving  of  the  Gifts 

The  box  and  the  table  have  disappeared. 
Otherwise  the  room  is  as  in  Part  I. 

The  children  enter,  skipping  no  longer  as 
fairies,  but  as  little  ones  who  ^ow  the  day  to 
be  St.  Valentine’s,  and  are  consequently  expec¬ 
tant  of  a  good  time  and  pretty  things. 

Music 


tell  the  rest.  But 


I  I 

if  the  bird  -  ies 


Will  not  tell,  We’ll  try  our  best —  not  to. 


125; 


Sh-sh-sh. 

After  the  Dance 

After  the  dance  of  delight  about  the  box,  the 
element  of  mystery  again  regains  it  hold.  They 
remember  that  no  one  is  to  know,  and  they  tip¬ 
toe  off  lightly  but  cautiously. 
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While  they  dance,  a  whistle  is  heard  in  the 
distance  and  all  stop,  become  quiet  and  listen. 
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Immediately  the  door  is  opened,  and  Cupid,  car¬ 
rying  a  mysterious  box  on  his  shoulders,  enters, 
accompanied  by  two  attendants.  He  casts  mis¬ 
chievous  glances  around  him  and  teasingly  as¬ 
sures  them  that  nothing  is  to  happen. 

The  children  are  surprised,  and  wonder  who 
he  is,  standing  in  attitudes  of  inquiry  as  if  ask¬ 
ing,  “What  has  he?”  “What  will  he  do?” 
“Where  did  he  come  from?”  They  all  cry  out: 


Where  did  he  come  from,  what  will  he 
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3.  0  friendly  postman, 

We  welcome  you, 

You’re  Cupid,  we’re  sure, 

And  love  you,  we  do. 

(For  third  verse  begin  music  with  the  second 
bar  of  line  3d  at  “Perhaps.”) 

Cupid  acknowledges  his  identity.  The  chil¬ 
dren  sit  on  the  floor,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
class  teacher,  who  reads  the  names  on  the  pres¬ 
ents,  he  and  his  attendants  distribute  the  gifts. 

Cupid  and  his  attendants,  walking  around 
the  circle,  hold  gifts  to  be  distributed. 


Cupid. — Is  the  one  we  love  here? 

Children  in  Circle. — Yes,  yes,  yes. 

Cupid  and  attendants  repeat,  touching  lightly 
the  heads  of  the  children : 


Three  times  we  must  go  around. 

Then  we’ll  give  this  present  fine. 

Selecting  children  to  receive  gift:  “One  for 


This  is  repeated  until  each  child  has  received 
a  gift.  As  Cupid  and  his  attendants  make  three 
to  distribute  the  presents,  the  giving  out  will 
take  little  time.  The  receipt  of  each  trio  of 
presents  is  the  signal  for  clapping  and  demon¬ 
strations  of  delight. 

When  the  gifts  have  all  been  distributed,  the 
children  jump  up  and  dance  with  joy  around 
Cupid.  They  hop  and  jump,  advance  toward 
Cupid,  bow  to  him,  and  skip  merrily  around 
him.  Suddenly  Cupid  runs  away,  and  trying 
to  find  him,  the  children  follow,  romping  joy¬ 
ously  off. 

Dancing  Around  Cupid 

Preatisaimo. 
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Longfellow’s  Arm  Chair 

By  L.  Fern  Hague,  New  York 


CAST 

IN  THREE  ACTS 

1.  James. 

2.  Alice. 

3.  Fred. 

4.  A  Principal. 

5.  A  Woodcutter. 

6.  A  Furniture  Maker. 

7.  The  Village  Blacksmith. 

8.  Mr.  Longfellow. 

IN  THREE  ACTS 

Act  I.  Under  the  Spreading  Chestnut  Tree. 

Act  II.  The  Furniture  Maker’s  Shop. 

Act  III.  Longfellow’s  Study. 

Act  I — Under  the  Spreading  Chestnut  Tree 

Enter  a  woodcutter  with  axe  over  his  shoulder. 
Pauses  before  the  tree. 

Woodcutter. — A  fine  old  tree.  It  must  have 
stood  here  by  the  roadside  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  It  will  take  me  a  good  two  hours  to  cut 
it  down. 

Throws  his  coat  upon  the  ground.  Enter  James, 
Alice  and  Fred,  rolling  hoops. 

James. — Hello,  Woodcutter!  What  are  you 
going  to  do  ? 

Woodcutter. — I  am  going  to  cut  down  this 
tree. 

Alice. — Cut  it  down?  Oh,  no,  you  can’t 
mean  it! 

Woodcutter. — Yes,  I  do. 

James. — Cut  down  the  “Spreading  Chestnut 
Tree”? 

Fred. — Cut  down  Mr.  Longfellow’s  tree? 

Woodcutter. — Not  Mr.  Longfellow’s  tree.  He 
doesn’t  own  it  just  because  he  writes  verses 
about  it.  It  belongs  to  the  city  of  Cambridge, 
and  the  Mayor  has  ordered  me  to  cut  it  down 
because  its  branches  hang  too  far  over  into  the 
street. 

Enter  Village  Blacksmith. 

Blacksmith. — What’s  all  this  talk  about? 

Alice. — The  woodcutter  has  been  ordered  by 
the  Mayor  to  cut  down  the  spreading  chestnut 
tree ! 

Blacksmith. — Why,  sir? 

Woodcutter. — It  blocks  the  road. 

Blacksmith. — What  the  Mayor  says  must  be 
done,  must  be  done;  only  I  am  very  sorry,  be¬ 
cause  I  love  that  old  tree.  When  a  boy  I  used 
to  read  under  the  shade  of  its  leaves.  I  used  to 
listen  to  the  songs  of  the  birds  which  built  nests 
in  its  branches.  When  I  grew  to  be  a  man  I 
had  my  blacksmith  shop  under  that  tree.  Now 
you  know.  Woodcutter,  why  I  don’t  like  to  see 
that  dear  old  tree  cut  down. 

Woodcutter. — Yes,  it  is  too  bad. 

Alice. — Do  you  remember  Mr.  Longfellow’s 
poem, 

“Under  the  spreading  chestnut  tree. 

The  village  smithy  stands”? 


Blacksmith. — Yes,  Mr.  Longfellow  used  to 
come  often  to  the  smithy  and  watch  me  shoe 
horses. 

Alice. — Think  how  badly  he  will  feel  when  he 
passes  this  way  and  sees  that  the  tree  has  been 
cut  down. 

Woodcutter. — I  know,  my  child.  I  wish  I  did 
not  have  to  cut  it  down. 

Enter  Furniture  Maker. 

Furniture  Maker. — What  kind  of  meeting  do 
you  call  this  ?  A  woodcutter,  a  blacksmith,  and 
three  children. 

James. — The  Mayor  says  the  spreading  chest¬ 
nut  tree  must  be  cut  down. 

Furniture  Maker. — It’s  a  fine  tree,  but  it  is 
in  the  way  of  the  wagons  that  pass. 

James. — I  have  an  idea.  You  are  a  furniture 
maker.  What  can  be  made  from  the  wood  of 
that  tree? 

Furniture  Maker. — Beds,  tables,  cupboards, 
chairs - 

James. — A  chair!  That’s  the  thing. 

Children. — Why  ? 

James. — We  can  take  up  a  collection  and  have 
one  made  for  Mr.  Longfellow. 

Fred. — Good !  Every  girl  and  boy  would  be 
glad  to  give  for  it. 

James. — Can  you  make  us  a  chair? 

Furniture  Maker. — That’s  my  business,  chil¬ 
dren,  and  I’ll  do  my  best  work  for  anything  that 
goes  to  Mr.  Longfellow. 

Alice. — It  should  be  a  big  chair  with  arms, 
and  all  carved  with  pretty  figures. 

Furniture  Maker. — That’s  the  kind. 

Fred. — Let  us  ask  our  principal  if  we  can 
take  up  a  collection. 

Exeunt  children. 

Woodcutter  (Putting  on  his  coat). — I  guess  I 
had  better  ask  the  Mayor  if  the  children  can 
have  the  wood  for  a  chair. 

Blacksmith. — We  will  go  with  you. 

Exeunt. 

Act  II — The  Furniture  Maker’s  Shop 

Upon  a  working-table  has  been  placed  the  armchair. 
The  Furniture  Maker  is  polishing  it  with  oil. 

Furniture  Maker. — Well,  I  am  proud  of  that 
chair!  It  is  the  best  work  I  have  ever  done, 
and  I’ve  done  good  work  in  the  four-and-twenty 
years  I  have  been  in  the  furniture  business. 
Just  think  of  it!  Mr.  Longfellow,  the  master 
poet,  will  sit  in  that  chair  and  write  beautiful 
poems  that  will  be  put  into  books  for  all  the 
world  to  read. 

Enter  Principal,  James,  Fred  and  Alice. 

Principal. — So  you  have  finished  the  chair? 

Furniture  Maker. — Yes,  sir,  all  but  the  oiling 
and  polishing. 

Principal. — A  fine  piece  of  work,  sir. 

Alice. — It  is  a  beautiful  chair. 

James. — I  am  sure  Mr.  Longfellow  will  like  it. 
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Fred. — I  am  sure  he  will. 

James. — All  the  children  will  like  it. 

Principal  (Putting  two  handfuls  of  change 
upon  the  table) . — Here  is  the  pay  for  your 
work.  To-day  is  Mr.  Longfellow’s  birthday.  At 
what  hour  shall  you  deliver  the  chair? 

Furniture  Maker. — In  about  two  hours,  sir. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  oil  is  dry. 

Principal. — Here  is  a  card.  Tie  it  on  the 
arm. 

Furniture  Maker. — I’m  not  much  on  reading. 
What  does  it  say  ? 

Principal. — “To  Mr.  Henry  W.  Longfellow, 
as  a  birthday  gift  from  the  children  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.” 

■  Furniture  Maker. — Mr.  Longfellow  is  a  very 
old  man. 

Alice. — He  is  seventy-two  years  old  to-day. 

Ringing  of  a  bell  off  stage. 

Furniture  Maker. — That  is  the  bell  calling  me 
to  lunch.  I’ll  take  the  chair  over  to  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow’s  house  after  I  have  eaten. 


Exeunt. 

Act  III — Longfellow’s  Study 

The  armchair  is  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place  by  a 
table.  Enter  Mr.  Longfellow’  leaning  upon  his  cane. 
He  places  some  copies  of  “From  My  Armchair”  upon 
the  table. 

Longfellow  (Sitting  in  the  chair). — A  very 
comfortable  chair  for  an  old  man.  It  was  very 
thoughtful  and  kind  of  the  children  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  have  this  chair  made  for  me  from  the 
spreading  chestnut  tree. 

Enter  Alice,  James  and  Fred,  followed  by  a  group 
of  school  children. 

Longfellow. — Good  morning,  my  dear  chil¬ 
dren. 

Children. — Birthday  greetings,  Mr.  Longfel¬ 
low. 

Longfellow. — Thank  you,  thank  you.  Boys 


and  girls,  of  all  the  birthday  gifts  I  have  ever 
received,  this  is  the  sweetest  and  best.  I  have 
written  a  poem  about  the  chair.  Would  you  like 
me  to  read  part  of  it? 

Children. — Yes,  sir. 

Longfelloiv. — 

“  Am  I  a  king,  that  I  should  call  my  own 
This  splendid  ebon  throne? 

Or  by  what  reason  or  what  right  divine 
Can  I  proclaim  it  mine? 

“  Only  perhaps  by  right  divine  of  song 
It  may  to  me  belong; 

Only  because  the  spreading  chestnut  tree 
Of  old  was  sung  by  me. 

“  There  by  the  blacksmith’s  forge,  beside  the 
street. 

Its  blossoms  white  and  sweet, 

Enticed  the  bees  until  it  seemed  alive. 

And  murmured  like  a  hive. 

“  And  thus,  dear  children,  have  ye  made  for  me 
This  day  a  jubilee. 

And  to  my  more  than  three  score  years  and 
ten. 

Brought  back  my  youth  again. 

“  Only  your  love  and  your  remembrance  could 
(Jive  life  to  this  dead  wood, 

And  make  these  branches,  leafless  now  so 
long, 

Blossom  into  song.” 

Children. — That  is  beautiful,  sir. 

Longfellow. — I  have  had  a  copy  printed  for 
every  child.  (Distributing  them.)  Tell  the 
other  children  I  would  like  to  have  them  pay  me 
a  visit.  I  hope  you  will  all  come  again. 
Children. — We  will,  sir. 

Longfellow. — Good-bye,  children. 

Children. — Good-bye,  sir. 

Exeunt  children,  singing  “The  Village  Blacksmith.” 


Supplementary  Reading  for  the  Primary  Grades 

A  Lincoln  Story 

By  Harriette  Wilbur,  Minnesota 

This  is  the  State  of  Kentucky. 


•  -  - 


This  is  the  cabin,  all  made  of  logs,  that  stood  in  the  State  ot 
Kentucky.  '  '  ■ 


This  is  the  boy  called  Abraham,  who  lived  in  the  cabin  all  made  ot 
logs,  that  stood  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 


This  is  the  speller,  so  dog-eared  and  torn,  that  was  owned  by  this  boy 
called  Abraham,  who  lived  in  the  cabin,  all  made  of  logs,  that  stood  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky. 
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This  is  the  way  he  did  his  sums,  and  copied  the  speller  so  dog-eared 
and  torn,  that  was  owned  by  this  boy  called  Abraham,  who  lived  in  the 
cabin,  all  made  of  logs,  that  stood  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 


This  is  the  stool,  three-legged  and  small,  on  which  he  sat  and  did  his 
sums,  and  copied  the  speller,  so  dog-eared  and  torn,  that  was  owned  by 
this  boy  called  Abraham,  who  lived  in  the  cabin,  all  made  of  logs,  that 
stood  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 


This  is  the  fireplace,  glowing  and  bright,  that  shone  on  the  stool, 
three-legged  and  small,  on  which  he  sat  and  did  his  sums,  and  copied  the 
speller,  so  dog-eared  and  torn,  that  was  owned  by. the  boy  called  Abraham, 
who  lived  in  the  cabin,  all  made  of  logs,  that  stood  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky. 


These  are  the  logs,  of  walnut  wood,  that  made  the  fire  so  glowing 
and  bright,  that  shone  on  the  stool,  three-legged  and  small,  on  which  he 
sat  and  did  his  sums,  and  copied  his  speller,  so  dog-eared  and  torn,  that 
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was  owned  by  the  boy  called  Abraham,  who  lived  in  the  cabin,  all  made 
of  logs,  that  stood  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 


This  is  the  ax,  so  sharp  and  strong,  that  cut  the  logs  of  walnut  wood, 
that  made  the  fire,  so  glowing  and  bright,  that  shone  on  the  stool,  three- 
legged  and  small,  on  which  he  sat  and  did  his  sums,  and  copied  his  speller, 
so  dog-eared  and  torn,  that  was  owned  by  this  boy  called  Abraham,  who 
lived  in  the  cabin,  all  made  of  logs,  that  stood  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 


This  is  the  President,  noble  and  good,  who  had  swung  the  ax,  so 
sharp  and  strong,  that  cut  the  logs  of  walnut  wood,  that  made  the  fire,  so 
glowing  and  bright,  that  shone  on  the  stool,  three-legged  and  small,  on 
which  he  sat  and  did  his  sums,  and  copied  his  speller,  so  dog-eared  and 
torn,  that  was  owned  by  this  boy  called  Abraham,  who  lived  in  the  cabin, 
all  made  ot  logs,  that  stood  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
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A  Flag  E^xercise  for  the  School 

By  Bertha  IL.  Bush,  Iowa 


Let  the  school,  or  a  selected  number  of  pupils,  march 
around  the  schoolroom  waving  flags  and  go  thru  any 
evolutions  desired  to  the  tune  of  “Yankee  Doodle,”  to 
which  the  soldiers  marched  in  Washington’s  time.  At 
the  close  of  these,  let  them  form  themselves  in  front 
and  sing  to  the  tune  of  “Glory,  glory,  hallelujah.” 

We  march  and  wave  our  banners  on  this  Febru¬ 
ary  day, 

To  honor  brave  George  Washington  and  hearty 
tribute  pay. 

To  praise  his  worth  and  fortitude  and  grate¬ 
fully  to  say 

“He  made  our  country  free.” 

Chorus  (with  waving  of  flags). 

Glory,  glory  to  our  hero! 

Glory,  glory  to  our  hero! 

Glory,  glory  to  our  hero ! 

He  made  our  country  free. 

First  Child. — George  Washington  was  born 
February  22,  1732.  He  was  a  good  boy.  Every 
one  has  heard  one  story  of  his  boyish  truth  and 
honesty.  He  studied  his  lessons  faithfully  and 
was  so  desirous  to  do  just  right  that  he  copied 
out  a  long  list  of  more  than  a  hundred  rules  for 
himself  to  follow.  The  rules  are  still  preserved 
in  his  careful,  boyish  handwriting.  Some  of 
them  are. 

Second  Child. — Every  action  in  company 
ought  to  be  with  some  sign  of  respect  to  those 
present. 

Third  Child. — In  the  presence  of  others  sing 
not  to  yourself  with  a  humming  noise,  nor  drum 
with  your  fingers  or  feet. 

Fourth  Child. — Sleep  not  when  others  speak, 
sit  not  when  others  stand,  speak  not  when  you 
should  hold  your  peace,  walk  not  when  others 
stop. 

Fifth  Child. — Turn  not  your  back  to  others, 
especially  in  speaking;  jog  not  the  table  or  desk 
on  which  another  reads  or  writes;  lean  not  on 
anyone. 

Sixth  Child. — Read  no  letters,  books,  or  pa¬ 
pers  in  company ;  but  when  there  is  a  necessity 
for  doing  it  you  must  ask  leave.  Come  not  near 
the  books  or  writings  of  anyone  so  as  to  read 
them,  unless  desired,  nor  give  your  opinion  of 
them  unasked ;  also  look  not  nigh  when  another 
is  writing  a  letter. 

Seventh  Child — Show  not  yourself  glad  at  the 
misfortune  of  another,  tho  he  were  your  enemy. 

Eighth  Child. — They  that  are  in  dignity,  or  in 
office,  have  in  all  places  precedency ;  but  whilst 
they  are  young  they  ought  to  respect  those  that 
are  their  equals  in  birth  or  other  qualities,  tho 
they  have  no  public  charge. 

Ninth  Child. — Speak  not  evil  of  the  absent, 
for  it  is  unjust. 

Tenth  Child. — Be  not  angry  at  table,  what¬ 


ever  happens,  and  if  you  have  reason  to  be  so, 
show  it  not;  put  on  a  cheerful  countenance,  es¬ 
pecially  if  there  be  strangers,  for  good  humor 
makes  one  dish  at  meat  a  feast. 

All  (waving  flags  and  singing). 

Glory,  glory  to  our  hero! 

Glory,  glory  to  our  hero! 

Glory,  glory  to  our  hero! 

He  made  our  country. free. 

Eleventh  Child.  —  When  he  was  fourteen 
years  old  he  wanted  to  be  a  sailor.  A  place  was 
obtained  for  him  in  the  navy  and  his  trunk  was 
all  packed.  But  just  as  he  was  about  to  start 
out,  his  mother  said,  “George,  I  wish  you  would 
not  go.”  He  turned  around  that  moment  and 
ordered  his  trunk  taken  back,  and  stayed  on  the 
plantation  and  helped  his  mother  till  he  was 
grown.  If  he  had  gone  into  the  British  navy 
as  he  wished,  we  do  not  know  what  our  coun¬ 
try  would  have  done. 

All  (waving  flags  and  singing). 

Glory,  glory  to  our  hero,  etc. 

Twelfth  Child. — When  he  was  a  young  man 
he  was  sent  on  a  very  difficult  and  dangerous 
expedition  to  the  French.  He  had  an  Indian 
guide.  Coming  back  the  Indian  guide  tried  to 
murder  him,  but  he  got  away  and  made  his  way 
home  without  a  guide.  He  went  thru  terrible 
hardships  and  almost  starved  and  froze  to 
death,  but  he  was  never  discouraged  or  dis¬ 
mayed. 

All  (waving  flags  and  singing) . 

Glory,  glory  to  our  hero,  etc. 

Thirteenth  Child. — He  fought  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war,  and  in  one  battle  he  had  two 
horses  shot  under  him  and  four  bullets  went 
thru  his  coat.  If  it  had  not  been  for  him  the 
British  troops  could  never  have  made  their  way 
back  alive. 

All  (waving  flags  and  singing). 

Glory,  glory  to  our  hero,  etc. 

Fourteenth  Child. — When  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution  broke  out,  Washington  was  chosen  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army.  He  went  thru 
such  trials  and  troubles  that  any  other  com¬ 
mander  would  have  been  completely  discouraged 
and  have  given  up.  He  scarcely  won  one  vic¬ 
tory,  and  was  defeated  again  and  again.  Often 
his  soldiers  had  no  shoes  for  their  feet  and  no 
coats  for  their  backs.  But  he  kept  them  in  the 
field  and  managed  to  win  his  ends  in  spite  of 
defeats,  or,  rather,  by  the  masterly  use  of  de¬ 
feats.  Frederick  the  Great,  who  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  commander,  sent  Washington  his  portrait 
with  the  inscription,  ‘From  the  oldest  General 
in  Europe  to  the  greatest  General  in  the  world.” 

All  (waving  flags  and  singing). 

Glory,  glory  to  our  hero,  etc. 
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Fifteenth  Child. — In  the  middle  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  discouragements  and  defeats,  the  young 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  a  boy  nineteen  years  old, 
left  his  lordly  estates  in  France  and  came  over 
to  offer  his  services  to  the  struggling  republic. 
Washington  loved  him  very  tenderly.  They 
walked  together  and  talked  together,  ate  to¬ 
gether,  and  sometimes  slept  together,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  difference  in  their  ages,  were  the 
dearest  friends.  When  Lafayette  was  wounded 
in  a  battle,  Washington  said  to  his  surgeon, 
“Take  care  of  him  as  tho  he  were  my  son.” 

All  (waving  flags  and  singing). 

Glory,  glory  to  our  hero,  etc. 


Sixteenth  Child. — When  the  war  was  over,  he 
was  elected  first  president.  Then  people  began 
to  appreciate  what  he  had  done.  All  along  his 
way  they  thronged  out  to  make  a  triumphal  en¬ 
try  for  him.  Choruses  sang  songs.  Women 
and  girls  threw  flowers  before  his  feet.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  his  work  he  had  been  misjudged 
and  vilified.  But  toward  the  end  people  knew 
better,  and  no  one  was  more  loved  than  Wash¬ 
ington.  And  now  his  name  has  the  highest 
honors  and  he  is  called  the  Father  of  His 
Country. 

All  (waving  flags). — First  in  peace;  first  in 
war ;  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

All  march  away  singing  and  waving  flags. 


The  Tebruary  Birthdays 

By  Elizabeth  K.  Flittie,  Minnesota 


Thomas  A.  Edison,  February  11. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  February  12. 

St.  Valentine,  February  14. 

George  Washington,  February  22. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  February  24. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow,  February  27. 

February  is  prolific  in  its  number  of  great  men, 
all  of  whom  are  dear  to  every  true  American 
heart.  Think  for  a  moment  of  its  noted  birth¬ 
days — Thomas  A.  Edison,  who  encircled  the 
globe  with  his  wonderful  inventions;  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  mighty  genius  carried  this  coun¬ 
try  thru  one  of  its  most  stormy  periods;  St. 
Valentine,  whose  charitableness  and  beneficent 
goodness  lightened  many  a  burden ;  George 
Washington,  the  time-honored  “Father  of  his 
Country,”  who  sacrificed  his  all  to  the  birth  of 
this  nation;  James  Russell  Lowell,  who  touched 
fire  to  many  a  heart  with  his  rhyme  and  reason, 
and  last  but  not  least  our  own  dear  Henry 
W.  Longfellow,  whose  inimitable  songs  have 
brought  cheer  and  a  quiet  restfulness  to  many 
a  weary  heart.  This  surely  is  a  calendar  sug¬ 
gestive  of  much  historical  study. 

Of  course  the  work  of  the  month  will  center 
around  Washington,  but  a  little  time  should  be 
given  to  each  of  the  others.  In  order  that  the 
day  may  not  be  forgotten  or  confused,  paste  a 
small  picture  of  each  person  on  the  blackboard 
calendar,  over  the  date.  Tell  short,  interesting 
stories  about  each  one,  such  stories  as  will 
clearly  define  some  marked  individuality. 

To  read  afresh  for  this  work  is  one  sure  way 
of  being  able  to  present  it  in  a  bright,  attrac¬ 
tive  manner.  Better  not  tell  the  stories  at  all 
than  to  do  so  in  that  languid,  don’t-care  sort  of 
way  which  is  enough  to  kill  the  innate  patriotic 
spirit  of  every  heart.  The  reading  for  this 
work  should  be  done  weeks  before  the  special 
work  is  attempted.  To  wait  until  the  day  be¬ 
fore  such  work  is  to  be  presented  and  then  in¬ 
stitute  a  grand  rush  to  find  something  to  pre¬ 
sent  makes  the  teaching  of  patriotism  a  farce. 


Perhaps  in  no  grade  save  the  lowest  primary 
is  it  difficult  to  lead  the  children  to  understand 
something  o!f  the  meaning  to  our  nation  of  the 
life  of  George  Washington.  It  takes  time, 
thought,  skill,  and  a  loyal,  patriotic  heart  to  in¬ 
spire  in  the  children  true  patriotism.  Forget 
that  the  story  is  old,  and  enter  into  it  with  heart 
and  soul,  remembering  that  the  interest  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  children  will  be  in  proportion  to 
that  of  the  teacher. 

To  bring  the  children  into  touch  with  this 
noble  life,  to  make  them  feel  its  reality,  and  to 
inspire  in  them  a  deep  admiration  for  its  love  of 
loyalty  and  truth  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
teacher.  Not  that  this  exemplary  life  was  be¬ 
yond  reproach,  but  that  it  was  human  and  had 
its  trials  and  temptations  as  we  have.  The 
rising  above  these  trials  and  temptations  is 
what  makes  Washington’s  life  worthy  of  our 
study  and  imitation. 

In  the  first  place  present  George  Washington 
to  the  children  as  a  real  boy.  Interest  them  in 
his  home  and  school  life.  Let  them  know  him 
as  a  sturdy,  manly  little  fellow  before  they  re¬ 
vere  him  as  a  hero.  If  their  first  thoughts  are 
of  the  man  Washington,  the  children  are  quite 
apt  to  get  the  impression  that  in  some  way 
he  sprang  into  life  a  full-uniformed  general, 
minus  boyhood. 

The  children  will  be  much  interested  in  his 
love  of  outdoor  sports ;  his  skilful  throwing,  his 
mania  for  playing  soldier  and  his  ingenious 
maneuvering  to  obtain  the  generalship,  and  how 
he  lost  the  fun  of  the  snowball  fight  by  writing 
carelessly  in  his  copy-book.  His  fondness  for 
the  chase,  his  desire  to  become  a  sailor,  and  his 
years  of  surveying,  with  the  hardships  attend¬ 
ing  them,  will  only  serve  to  center  and  deepen 
the  interest. 

Of  course  the  dear  old  hatchet  story  will  not 
be  omitted,  nor  that  of  the  favorite  colt. 

As  we  follow  Washington  thru  the  long  years 
of  the  great  French  War  and  thru  the  period 
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of  the  Revolution,  noting  incidents  here  and 
there  that  the  children  can  understand, — those 
displaying  his  courage  and  fortitude,  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  rise  to  every  emergency,  and  something 
of  his  presidential  career  —  the  children  will 
learn  to  know  and  love  him  and  General  Wash¬ 
ington  will  henceforth  mean  more  to  them  than 
simply  the  name  of  a  giseat  historical  charac¬ 
ter.  Teach  the  humanity  of  Washington  and 
let  the  children  learn  to  love  him  as  a  boy  and 
a  man  before  they  are  taught  to  revere  him  as 
a  patron-saint. 

They  will  also  enjoy  hearing  about  his  sweet, 
lovable  wife,  his  beautiful  home  at  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  his  fine  horses  and  his  famous  fox-hounds. 
Why  not  this  year  institute  a  little  change  for 
the  celebration  of  his  birthday  ?  Instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  old  regulation  program  of  songs  and 
recitations,  let  the  regular  work  be  done,  only 
with  a  little  more  spirit  and  finish,  if  possible. 

Let  the  blackboards  be  decorated  with  the 
children’s  drawings,  illustrating  different  parts 
of  the  story  of  Washington.  With  this  noble 
inspiring  life  for  the  central  thought,  the  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  language  and  drawing  cannot  be 
other  than  interesting  to  the  parents,  and  the 
children  will  be  spared  the  feeling  that  they, 
rather  than  their  work,  are  on  display. 

In  connection  with  this  study  will  naturally 
come  a  close  observation  of  the  flag.  Bring 
it  into  the  schoolroom  and  read  into  every  fold 
and  every  star  and  stripe  the  grand  meaning  of 
this  national  emblem.  Talk  of  it,  sing  of  it,  re¬ 


late  stories  of  it  until  every  heart  and  cheek  is 
burning  with  patriotic  fervor. 

A  picture  chart  will  add  much  to  the  interest 
and  life  of  the  work.  On  a  sheet  of  white  Hol¬ 
land,  mount,  first  of  all,  in  the  center  of  the  up¬ 
per  part,  a  small  flag, — at  either  side  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  below  mount  pictures  of  George  and  Martha 
Washington.  .Under  these  place  pictures  of  his 
boyhood  home,  his  father  and  mother,  his  own 
home  at  Mt.  Vernon  and  pictures  illustrating 
any  incident  in  his  life. 

The  children  will  derive  much  benefit  and  en¬ 
joyment  from  this  chart,  especially  if  they  have 
brought  some  of  the  pictures  and  helped  to 
make  it. 

I  want  to  make  a  plea  for  the  genuinely  pa¬ 
triotic  music.  Now,  I  am.  not  saying  anything 
against  classical  music,  far  from  it,  for  it  is  all 
right.  It  is  educative,  and  let  our  American 
children,  by  all  means,  have  the  culture  of  it. 
But  on  patriotic  occasions  let  this  classical  mu¬ 
sic  be  laid  aside  and  have  the  children  sing  with 
a  hearty  will  the  old  national  songs.  What  is 
better  to  arouse  an  all-inspiring,  contagious  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  a  school  than  the  singing  together 
of  the  old  songs,  as,  “Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the 
Ocean,”  “Star-Spangled  Banner,”  and  always, 
first  and  last,  “America.” 

The  teacher  who  enters  into  this  work  with 
heart  and  soul  will  not  only  have  made  it  of 
value  to  the  children,  but  she  will  be  con¬ 
scious  that  her  own  patriotism  has  broadened, 
and  that  her  love  for  the  flag  has  increased. 
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Using  the  Lincoln  Story 

The  Lincoln  Story  given  in  The  Child  World 
this  month  may  be  used  as  an  entertainment  ex¬ 
ercise  if  desired.  It  requires  ten  children,  each 
reciting  a  paragraph.  The  first  child  holds  up 
a  large  pasteboard  or  manila  replica  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  After  reciting  he  places 
this  on  a  table  or  chair  and  returns  to  his  seat. 

The  second  child  carries  a  little  log  cabin 
made  of  twigs  or  paper  tubes,  mounted  on  a 
pasteboard,  with  roof  and  an  outside  chimney 
cut  from  pasteboard  and  glued  into  place.  Af¬ 
ter  reciting  the  child  places  this  cabin  upon  the 
maps  and  returns  to  his  seat. 

The  third  child  carries  a  paper  boy,  if  possible 
an  illustration  representing  Lincoln  when  a  boy 
of  eight  or  so.  He  puts  this  figure  beside  the 
cabin. 

The  fourth  speaker  advances,  pretending  to 
be  studying  from  a  miniature  book  about  1  by  2 
inches,  made  from  several  bits  of  newspaper 
(or  a  tiny  almanac  would  do,  the  leaves  crum¬ 
pled  and  bent) .  He  puts  this  inside  the  cabin. 

The  fifth  boy  has  a  shingle  on  which  he  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  figuring  with  a  bit  of  charred  match. 


He  leans  this  against  the  cabin. 

The  sixth  speaker  has  a  tiny  stool  made  of 
paper,  the  top  a  circle  about  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  three  little  legs  attached.  He  adds  this 
to  the  collection.  If  wishing  to  do  so  he  may 
bend  the  paper  boy  and  place  him  on  the  stool. 

The  seventn  speaker  carries  a  paper  fireplace. 

The  eighth  boy  carries  a  few  tiny  bits  of 
wood.  Toothpicks  or  matches  would  do.  Af¬ 
ter  reciting  his  paragraph  he  places  these  on  the 
hearth  of  the  fireplace. 

The  ninth  boy  has  a  tiny  paper  axe,  or  a  toy 
one  such  as  children  often  get  with  candy  or 
gum  will  do  nicely  to  add  to  the  aggregation. 

The  last  speaker  has  a  picture  of  Lincoln, 
made  to  stand  by  the  addition  of  an  easel  back. 

In  preparation  for  the  exercise  the  teacher 
is  to  tell  the  story  of  Lincoln’s  home  and  the 
way  he  is  said  to  have  studied,  his  only  book 
being  a  speller.  The  children  may  make  these 
objects  as  busy  work  or  constructive  work,  and 
the  exercise  will  serve  as  a  summing  up  of  the 
Lincoln  talks. 

Minnesota.  Harriette  Wilbur. 


Busy  Work  With  a  Purpose 

By  ILleanor  G.  Leary 


Sentence  Structure 

(Second  Year) 

This  work  is  to  be  done  after  a  talk  has  been 
given  on  the  lion.  Another  animal  may  be 
taken  as  the  picture  needed. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Upon  the  outline  picture 
of  a  lion  explanatory  sentences  may  be  written 
in  hektograph  ink. 

Duplicate  copies  are  to  be  struck  off  on  the 
hektograph,  one  copy  being  provided  for  each 
child. 

The  lion,  together  with  the  sentences,  is  then 
cut  up  along  the  lines  shown  in  the  illustration, 
in  the  familiar  puzzle  picture  effect. 

Each  cut-up  picture  is  then  placed  in  an  en¬ 
velope  to  be  given  to  the  working  group  at  its 
busy-work  period. 

Child’s  Work. — The  child  is  told  to  arrange 
the  parts  of  the  lion  in  their  proper  places. 
They  read  the  words  as  the  portion  is  placed  in 
position. 

A  reading  lesson  is  given  at  the  close  of  the 
work,  so  that  the  teacher  may  know  the  children 
have  read  each  sentence. 


Sentences  and  Compilation 

(Second  and  Third  Years) 

Teacher’s  Preparation. — Upon  a  large  sheet 
of  oak  tag  the  teacher  writes,  with  hektograph 
ink,  two  sets  of  complete  sentences  which  an¬ 
swer  the  following  questions: 

What  things  are. 

What  is  done  to  things. 

The  original  copy  is  then  placed  upon  the 
hektograph  and  duplicate  copies  obtained,  so 
that  each  child  may  have  one.  These  hekto- 
graphed  copies  are  then  cut  into  separate  words, 
and  the  cut-up  words  placed  in  an  envelope,  a 
complete  set  of  both  groups  above  being  given 
to  each  child. 

Child’s  Work. — The  child  arranges  the  words 
in  sentences  upon  his  desk. 


Iron 

is 

a  mineral. 

Coal 

is 

a  mineral. 

Salt  is 

a  mineral. 

\ 


Thejlion 


king 


\ 


[lives lin  the]  forest 


I - 


lattf^kivery^rge  [animals 


^  I 


i|e/ emailed  cubs 

e  lion  [trite 

V  s  g  f^p  aws . 


Outline  Picture  of  Lion 
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The  I  butterfly 


IS 


an 


insect. 


The  trout  is  a  fish 


1  The 

owl 

is 

a 

bird. 

Carrots 

are 

vegetables. 

1  The 

spade 

is 

a  tool. 

The 

awl 

is 

1  a  tool. 

Upon  a  sheet  of  oak  tag  the  complete  sen¬ 
tence  to  each  topic  above  is  printed  with  hekto- 
graph  ink.  Duplicate  copies  of  the  sentences 
are  then  run  off  by  means  of  the  hektograph. 
The  sentences  are  then  cut  into  separate  words, 
and  together  with  a  picture  either  of  Washing¬ 
ton  or  Lincoln,  are  put  into  an  envelope. 

Child's  Work. — The  child  places  the  picture 
of  his  hero  at  the  top  of  his  desk.  This  picture 
furnishes  him  with  the  cue  for  his  seat  work. 

Let  us  suppose  the  child  found  the  picture  of 
Washington  in  his  envelope.  He  would  build 
up  this  story : 


Washington 

was 

born 

in 

Gold 


IS 


a  metal. 


The  ground  |  is  tilled. 


Apples 


are 


gathered. 


Seeds  are  sown. 


The 

fire 

was 

lighted. 

The  I  weeds  I  were  destroyed 


The  vessel 

was 

wrecked. 

|The 

corn 

w’as 

ground. 

The 

milk 

was 

sterilized. 

My  shoes 

were  polished. 

My  nails 

were  cleaned. 

The  Connected  Story 

(Second  and  Third  Years) 

Aim. — Composition,  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
nected  story  in  proper  unity  without  the  aid  of 
pencil  or  paper. 

Teacher's  Work. — Upon  a  large  sheet  of  oak 
tag,  or  in  a  convenient  place  upon  the  black¬ 
board,  the  following  outline  is  written  : 

Born. 

Home  and  parents. 

Sports. 

School. 

Things  he  would  not  do. 

Things  he  would  do. 

People’s  opinion  of  him. 

What  he  was  to  his  country. 

The  outline  may  be  used  in  the  seat  work, 
either  for  the  life  of  Washington  or  the  life  of 
Lincoln. 


Virginia,  |  Feb.  22,  1732. 


His  I  home 


was 


a  comfortable  happy 


home. 


His  I  mother  |  loved  |  George  |  very 


much. 


Washington  |  loved 

his 

mother 

in 

return. 


He  I  liked  |  to  |  play  |  soldiers 


He  I  liked  |  to  |  run  1  jump  |  and  |  wrestle. j 


He 

could 

swim 

and  row  and  ride  j 

a  fast 

horse. 

!  His 

school  was 

a  little  log  house. 

He  would  not  tell  a  lie. 

He  would  not  do  a  dishonest  thing. 

He  would  not  disobey  his  mother. 

He  always  spoke  the  truth. 

He  tried  to  be  honest  in  all  things. 

People  loved  him. 

People  knew  he  spoke  the  truth. 

They  believed  in  him  at  all  times. 

He  was  a  great  General. 

Washington  became  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States. 
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Reading 

(Second  and  Third  Years) 

Aim. — Reading,  to  provide  material  so  that 
the  difficult  words  are  kept  constantly  before 
the  children.  This  form  of  drill  proves  much 
more  valuable  than  other  methods  that  have 
been  tried. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Keep  a  list  of  the  words 
that  your  children  find  it  hard  to  remember. 
Write  upon  a  chart  the  paragraph  or  just  the 
single  sentences  that  have  proved  a  stumbling 
block  for  the  class.  Underline  with  some  color 
the  difficult  words.  Keep  this  chart  before  the 
class  for  several  days  before  the  seat-work  pe¬ 
riod.  Have  the  words  drilled  and  drilled  as 
often  as  possible,  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  words  which  have  been  underscored. 

Cover  during  the  day  the  chart  from  which 
the  children  are  to  do  their  seat  work.  Pass 
out  to  the  children  the  exact  sentences  that  have 
been  hektographed  and  cut  up  into  words. 

Child’s  Work. — By  using  as  a  guide  some  lit¬ 
tle  suggestion  in  the  nature  of  a  “catch”  word 
from  each  sentence,  the  children  are  required 
either  to  reproduce  these  sentences  exactly  as 
they  were  on  the  chart,  or  to  arrange  the  hekto¬ 
graphed  words  in  new  sentences,  but  following 
the  thought  of  the  original  sentence.  In  order 
to  do  this  the  difficult  words  become  a  part  of 
the  child’s  vocabulary. 

The  teacher  must  ask  for  the  reading  of  the 
completed  work  at  the  close  of  the  busy  period. 

Names  of  Letters 
(Second  Year) 

Aim. — To  teach  the  alphabet  (names  of  let¬ 
ters),  not  for  reading  purposes,  but  to  teach 
the  sequence  of  letters  in  the  alphabet.  This 
is  necessary  for  children  to  know  in  order  to 
use  the  dictionary  and  other  books  of  reference. 

Teacher’s  Work. — The  teacher  prints  and 
writes  in  script  the  alphabet,  both  the  capital 
and  small  letters.  These  are  placed  above  the 
board  for  reference.  Hung  from  a  wire  they 
serve  the  best  purpose. 

Child’s  Work. —  (a)  The  children  should  be 
encouraged  to  bring  their  letter  blocks  to  school 
and  arrange  them  on  their  desks,  using  the 
guide  on  the  blackboard. 

(b)  Test.  Without  the  teacher’s  letters  as 
a  guide,  the  children  may  be  asked  to  make  the 
alphabet  as  they  remember  it. 

(c)  From  an  old  page  in  the  reader  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  be  told  to  cross  out  the  letters  as  they 
appear  on  the  teacher’s  wire,  placing  the  num- 

2  3  4 

ber  of  the  letters  as,  boat,  cat,  bread. 

Reading  and  Arithmetic 

(First  Year  Upward) 

Aim. — A  combination  of  reading  and  arith¬ 
metic.  It  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  writ¬ 
ten  questions  which  come  later  in  the  child’s 
arithmetic. 


Teacher’s  Work. — Prepare  a  set  of  questions 
and  a  set  of  answers  to  these  questions.  Hekto- 
graph  both  sets.  To  use  the  hektographed  pa¬ 
pers  keep  the  questions  intact  and  cut  up  the 
paper  containing  the  answer  into  separate 
words. 


Questions. 

1.  How^  many  feet  have  two  horses? 

2.  How  many  fingers  and  thumbs 

have  you? 

3.  Three  boys  wear  how  many  shoes? 

4.  Two  horses  wear  how  many  shoes? 

5.  How  many  eyes  have  four  girls? 

6.  How  many  skates  will  five  boys 

use? 

7.  How  many  mittens  will  three  chil- 
■  dren  wear? 

8.  How  many  girls  sit  in  the  first 

row? 

9.  How  many  cents  in  a  ten  cent 

piece? 

10.  H  ow  many  feet  have  five  ducks? 

11.  How  many  feet  have  two  cows? 

12.  How  many  horns  have  four  cows? 


Child’s  Work. — From  the  envelopes  contain¬ 
ing  the  cut-up  answers  the  children  will  build 
each  sentence  in  complete  statements. 


Child’s  Work. 


Two  I  horses  |  have  eight  feet 


have 

ten  fingers 

and 

thumbs. 

Three  boys 


wear 


six  shoes. 


Two 

horses 

wear 

eight  shoes. 

Spelling  and  Phonics 

(Second  Year  Upward) 

Teacher’s  Work. — After  the  teacher  has  de¬ 
veloped  certain  phonograms  in  the  phonic  drill, 
the  children  are  ready  for  this  exercise.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  work  has  been  to  teach  the  “an”  fam¬ 
ily.  The  phonogram  is  placed  upon  the  black¬ 
board,  and  the  children  are  told  to  make  as 
many  families  and  children  as  they  can. 

This  list  must  be  supervised  at  the  close  of 
the  seat-work  period. 
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Child's  Work. — 


an 

bank 

ang 

and 

man 

rank 

bang 

band 

fan 

thank 

hang 

stand- 

tan 

spank 

sang 

hand 

can 

shank 

clang 

land 

As  a  test  the  teacher  may  read  the  list  from 
some  child’s  paper  and  require  the  same  to  be 
written  by  the  entire  group. 

Phonics  and  Spelling 

(Second  Year  Upwards) 

Aim. — To  give  drill  in  the  oo  sound  and  its 
different  phonograms. 

Teacher’s  Preparation. — On  a  large  sheet  of 
oak  tag  prepare  the  following  design  by  writing 
in  colored  crayon  the  phonograms  and  the  in¬ 
itial  letters  in  separate  colors : 


Upon  a  large  sheet  of  oak  tag,  9  x  12  inches, 
write  in  hektograph  ink  the  words  found  upon 
the  above  chart.  Duplicate  copies  are  run  off, 
in  order  to  provide  a  copy  for  each  child. 


The  hektographed  copies  are  then  cut  into  the 
initial  letter  or  letters  and  the  “family  ending.” 
A  complete  cut-up  set  is  placed  in  an  envelope 
and  given  to  each  child. 

Child’s  Work. — Using  the  teacher’s  chart  as 
a  guide,  the  words  are  placed  in  columns  upon 
the  desk  by  combining  the  correct  initial  letter 
with  the  proper  phonetic  ending;  as. 


h 

ook 

sp 

oon 

t 

ool 

t 

ook 

s 

oon 

c 

ool 

c 

ook 

m 

oon 

sp 

ool 

br 


ook 


Tell  the  children  to  complete  one  “family” 
before  going  to  the  next  cousin.  For  spelling, 
provide  the  children  with  paper,  and  permit 
them  to  write  the  columns. 

Aim. — Spelling  and  to  increase  the  child’s  vo¬ 
cabulary  by  means  of  ethical  teaching. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Develop  the  thought  on  St. 
Valentine’s  Day  that  certain  good  qualities  may 
be  had  in  our  hearts  for  others,  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  sentence  to  be  completed  by  the 
children. 

On  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  preferably  white- 
lined  paper,  a  large  heart  is  drawn  in  hekto¬ 
graph  ink  and  duplicate  copies  run  off  on  the 
hektograph.  Upon  this  is  written  the  sentences 
given  below. 

Child’s  Work. — Upon  the  hektographed  paper 
the  child  writes  the  word  in  the  blank  space.  He 
may  use  his  reader  to  copy  correctly  the  words 
needed. 
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Phonics 

(Second  and  Third  Years) 

Teachei'^s  Work. — The  ea  phonogram  has 
been  taught  in  combination  with  other  phonic 
endings.  The  children  have  learned  that  in 
most  cases  “ea”  speaks  the  name  of  the  first 
letter,  e. 

Columns  of  words  containing  the  complete 
list  of  all  the  words  in  the  following  families, 
each,  eak,  ean,  earn,  eat,  ear,  ead,  eal,  are 
printed  with  hektograph  ink  and  many  copies 
run  off  by  means  of  the  hektograph. 

These  words  are  then  cut  up  into  the  initial 
letter  or  letters,  and  the  phonetic  endings.  Both 
the  cut-up  parts  of  the  words  are  put  into  en¬ 
velopes,  upon  the  outside  of  which  is  written 
the  phonetic  endings  as  they  appeared  in  the 
teacher’s  original  copy. 

Child’s  Work. — From  the  envelopes  the  child 
selects  the  initial  letter  to  be  placed  with  the 
phonogram.  In  order  to  do  this  correctly,  the 
child  must  sound  the  phonogram,  the  initial  let¬ 
ter  and  then  the  entire  word  in  order  to  see  if 
he  has  a  good  English  word. 

The  child’s  work  may  look  like  the  following 
list; 


p 

each  b 

reak 

m 

ean 

• 

r 

ead  b 

eat 

f 

ear 

L^. 

eal 

r 

eacl 

1  i  isp 

eak  ' 

b 

ean 

'  b 

ead  1 

m 

eat 

d 

ear  ! 

St 

eal  1 

'  t  !  1  each 

sq 

eak  '  1 

ean  ' 

Hi 

ead 

ch 

eat 

! 

n 

ear  | 

S  i 

eal 

i  pr 

ea( 

:h  i  1 

eak 

gl  1 

ean  ! 

m 

ead 

f  eat 

cl  ' 

ear  ^ 

!  squ 

eal 

b  ! 

eac 

h  .  1  fr 

eak  1 

> 

ean  | 

!  t»  : 

eat  ! 

g 

ear 

t  j  j  each 

P 

eak 

cl 

n 

eat 

dr 

ear 

Writing 

(First  Year) 

Teacher’s  Work. — Select  words  containing 
the  letters  found  difficult  for  the  children  to 
make.  The  letter  is  a  difficult  letter.  Upon 
sheets  of  paper  the  teacher  will  write  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words.  Every  other  line  is  left  blank, 
the  omitted  space  to  be  written  upon  by  the 
child.  By  arranging  the  paper  in  this  fashion 
the  child  is  not  obliged  to  look  at  his  own  writ¬ 
ing  for  a  copy,  but  rather  at  the  teacher’s  model. 
Hektographed  copies  may  be  run  off,  and  many 
copies  are  thus  provided. 

Child’s  Work. — He  traces  over  the  teacher’s 
copy,  and  in  the  space  beneath  he  tries  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  teacher’s  work. 


knee 

keep 

cake 

knee 

keep 

cake 

knee 

keep 

cake 

knee 

keep 

cake 

knee 

keep 

cake 

Arithmetic 

(Third  Year  Upwards) 

Aim. — To  arouse  interest  in  business  and  cor¬ 
relate  the  arithmetic  work  with  other  lessons  of 
the  grade ;  in  this  particular  case  with  the  geog¬ 
raphy  lesson. 

Teacher’s  Preparation. — Cut  from  a  maga¬ 
zine  a  picture  representing  a  certain  industry  in 
the  United  States.  Paste  the  picture  at  the  top 
of  a  large  sheet  of  oak  tag.  Underneath,  write 
the  following  problems. 

Type  examples,  suggestive  of  what  may  be 
used  on  the  flour  industry: 

A  carload  of  grain  was  shipped  to  Minne¬ 
apolis  from  the  Central  States.  There  were 
30  cars  each  containing  50,(X)0  lbs.  of  the 
grain. 

How  many  lbs.  in  the  entire  train  load? 
At  the  flour  mills  the  wheat  was  converted 
into  flour.  If  ^  of  it  was  packed  into  bags, 
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how  many  bags  could  be  filled,  each  weigh¬ 
ing  about  6o  lbs.?  What  were  they  worth 
if  one  bag  sold  for  $0.80? 

The  remaining  lbs.  in  the  carload  were 
put  into  barrels  holding  196  lbs.  each.  How 
many  bbls.  were  filled? 

These  sold  for  $6.75  per.  bbl.  What  was 
received  for  them? 

Arithmetic  Combinations 

(First  Year) 

Aim. — Drill  in  certain  combinations  already 
taught  to  the  class. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Prepare  hektographed  cop¬ 
ies  of  blank  houses.  Provide  one  copy  for  each 
child. 


Tell  the  children  they  may  put  rings  in  their 
empty  houses.  See  how  many  houses  they  can 
fill  with  the  stories  learned  about  the  number  8. 

Child’s  Work. —  (a)  Upon  the  hektographed 
papers  the  children  mark  in  the  rings,  keeping 
within  the  facts  learned  about'  8. 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0 

0 

000 

000 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

W 


(b)  When  this  work  has  been  done  the 
teacher  may  collect  the  papers  and  save  those 
that  have  been  correctly  done. 

At  some  future  time  these  papers  may  be  re¬ 
distributed  and  the  children  told  to  write  the 
combinations  underneath  the  houses.  This  pro¬ 
vides  valuable  work  for  the  slow  children. 


The  Multiplication  Tables 

Teacher’s  Work. — Hektographed  copies  are 
provided  for  each  child,  the  copies  to  contain  all 
the  combinations  found  difficult  by  a  majority 
of  the  class.  Upon  the  hektographed  papers  the 
children  write  the  omitted  number  to  complete 
the  combination.  By  writing  upon  hekto¬ 
graphed  paper  much  time  is  saved,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  child  gets  much  drill  in  the 
combinations. 


6 

X 

6x5  = 

■  ax 

8 

X 

• 

8x3  = 

■■  ax 

7 

X 

« 

=  Y7 

7'x  7  = 

-  X9 

6 

X 

• 

= 

6x7  - 

-  xa 

• 

X 

7 

=  35 

5x  7  - 

-  35 

7 

X 

=  XJ 

9x3  - 

-a7 

6 

X 

6 

~~  • 

6x6-- 

=  36 

8 

X 

♦ 

=  3.2 

8x5-- 

=  3a 

• 

X 

9 

=  55 

6x9' 

=  5X 

• 

X 

• 

=  36 

6x6- 

=  36 

Counting 

Teacher’s  Preparation.  —  Prepare  a  large 
sheet  of  oak  tag  after  the  following  plan :  With 
hektograph  ink  write  about  twenty  of  each 
number  from  1  to  9,  including  the  0.  Dupli¬ 
cate  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  hekto¬ 
graph. 

These  columns  of  the  units  are  then  cut  up 
into  the  separate  units  and  placed  in  an  envel¬ 
ope.  One  envelope  should  be  furnished  to  each 
child  in  the  group. 
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Child's  Work. — After  the  development  lesson 
the  children  are  told  to  combine  the  numbers  in 
proper  order  from  1  to  50,  or  from  50  to  100, 
etc. 


In  each  row  the  child  notices  that  he  adds  the 
first  row,  prefixing  a  tens  place  as, 


I  1  ten, 

2  ten, 

3  ten 

Later  in  the  term  the  child  may  be  required 
to  write  the  numbers,  after  he  has  arranged 
them  on  his  desk. 

Sentence  Structure 

(First  and  Second  Years) 

Teacher's  Work. — On  a  large  sheet  of  plain 
white  paper  the  teacher  pictures  little  hearts  in 
hektograph  ink. 

Upon  the  hearts  are  written  the  little  couplet, 
and  copies  are  run  off  by  means  of  the  hekto¬ 
graph. 

Child's  Work. — The  little  hearts  are  cut  out 
from  the  hektographed  sheet.  Large  heart- 
shaped  white  papers  to  make  a  little  booklet 
are  also  cut  out  from  plain  white  paper,  about 
eight  by  eight  inches  in  size.  These  are  folded 
in  two,  and  the  hearts  cut  from  them,  allowing 
the  fold  at  the  top  to  hold  the  two  hearts  to¬ 
gether. 

Upon  this  booklet  the  little  hearts  are  pasted 
to  form  the  message  below,  which  may  be  the 
child’s  token  to  mother  on  St.  Valentine’s  Day. 
Make  this  the  incentive  for  neat,  careful  work. 

Red  cartridge  paper  cut  after  the  model  of 
the  folded  hearts,  4x4,  will  make  the  outside 
cover.  Both  folded  hearts,  the  white  and  the 
red,  are  tied  together  with  red  ribbon  to  match 
in  color  the  cartridge  paper. 


Paper-Gutting 

(Second  Year  Upward) 

Aim. — Paper-cutting,  to  correlate  with  the 
conversation  lessons  and  readings  to  pupils  for 
the  month  of  February. 

Note. — The  stories  told  to  the  children  con¬ 
cerning  Lincoln  include  the  log-cabin  home,  and 
enough  more  of  his  life  as  may  be  necessary  to 
understand  the  poverty,  etc.,  of  his  early  days. 

To  understand  the  conditions  under  which 
Washington  grew  to  manhood  bring  out  the 
cherry-tree  story  to  emphasize  the  moral  side 
of  his  character.  Then  the  love  of  athletics  and 
soldierly  games  prepares  the  way  for  Washing¬ 
ton  as  leader  in  the  American  Revolution. 

Make  the  stories  so  real  that  the  children  will 
be  able  to  reproduce  their  thoughts  orally,  to 
write  their  thoughts,  and  to  picture  the  scenes 
in  proper  order  during  the  manual-training 
period. 

As  an  incentive  to  careful  work,  tell  the  chil¬ 
dren  that  they  are  about  to  prepare  a  book 
about  the  two  greatest  men  this  country  ever 
had.  Their  book  may  include  the  best  sentences 
given  during  the  oral  reproduction  work,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  best  pictures.  These  books  are 
to  be  given  to  mother  when  completed. 

Take  about  eight  folded  pages  from  a  blank 
book.  These  serve  best  to  paste  the  pictures 
upon ;  have  the  story  written  upon  the  opposite 
page. 

Teacher's  Preparation  and  Work.  —  Large 
models  should  be  made  and  hung  before  the  chil¬ 
dren  during  the  study  of  the  stories.  These 
are  not  to  be  exposed  during  the  working  period 
of  the  class. 

From  the  teacher’s  chart  the  child  gets  an 
idea  of  the  arrangement,  but  to  copy  the  teach¬ 
er’s  work  would  destroy  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  lesson,  namely  original  thought  in  ar¬ 
ranging  the  scenes. 

THE  LOG  CABIN 

Material. — Colored  squares  4x4.  Gray, 
black,  white. 

Child's  Work. — The  square  of  gray  to  show 
the  sky  is  taken  entire,  and  serves  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  rest  of  the  papers.  White  is  torn 
with  a  ragged  edge  from  A  to  B,  to  give  the 
appearance  of  a  broken  horizon.  The  trees  are 
of  black,  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  forest. 
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Several  may  be  cut  out  and  scattered  thru  the 
picture. 

The  log  cabin  may  be  drawn  upon  the  black 
paper  and  then  cut  out  with  scissors.  White 
chalk  marks  may  be  drawn  thru  to  show  the 
spaces  between  the  logs. 

LINCOLN  BY  THE  FIREPLACE 

Material. — Paper  4x4  inches,  light  brown, 
red  and  dark  brown,  and  a  small  piece  of  black 
for  the  pot  and  the  figure. 

Child’s  Work. — For  the  background  lay  the 
light  brown  for  the  interior  of  the  room.  Mark 
off  the  lines  of  the  boards  with  a  lead  pencil. 
For  the  interior  of  the  fireplace  cut  a  small  piece 
1^2  X  1^2  inches.  Around  this  paste  the  dark- 
brown  fireplace,  ^  inch  wide  and  1^4  inches 
square,  marked  so  as  to  represent  bricks. 

Make  the  table,  skin,  pot  and  the  figure  of 
Lincoln  by  drawing  their  pictures  upon  the 
black  paper  and  cutting  along  the  lines. 

Let  the  child  use  his  own  individuality  in 
placing  them  in  the  room. 

THE  RAIL  SPLITTER 

Material. — Paper  4  x  4,  in  green,  blue,  light 
blue,  and  very  dark  blue. 

Child’s  Work. — Let  the  light  blue  square  4x4 
serve  as  the  foundation.  The  blue  sky  is  torn 
with  an  irregular  edge  and  pasted  to  the  top 
edge  of  the  light  blue  square.  The  green 
ground,  with  its  irregular,  torn  horizon,  is 
pasted  to  the  edge  of  the  light  blue  foundation. 

Let  the  children  cut  the  trees  and  figure  after 
drawing  the  outlines  on  dark  blue  paper.  These 
are  pasted  to  the  background  as  the  child 
pleases,  thus  enabling  the  individuality  of  each 
child  to  be  shown  in  the  work  at  hand. 

Pictures  were  made  of  these  scenes  depicted 
in  the  life  of  Washington  as  told  by  the  teacher. 

THE  CHERRY  TREE  STORY 

Material. — Paper  4x4  inches.  Take  the  dif¬ 
ferent  shades  and  tints  of  green. 

Child’s  Work. — The  square,  4x4  inches,  of 
light  green,  serves  as  the  foundation  upon 
which  is  pasted  the  rugged-edged  dark  green 
for  the  sky,  and  the  green  for  the  earth. 

The  child  draws  the  trees  and  figure  from 
the  dark  green  and  pastes  them  in  their  proper 
places. 

PLAYING  SOLDIER 

Material. — Paper  4  x  4  in  the  shades  and 
tints  of  orange. 

Child’s  Work. — The  square  of  pale  orange 
paper,  4x4,  is  used  as  the  foundation.  Upon 
this  is  pasted  the  dark  orange  sky,  with  its 
ragged  edge.  Then  the  orange,  with  its  torn 
edge,  is  pasted  to  the  bottom  edge  to  represent 
the  ground. 

The  child  draws  the  trees  and  soldiers  from 


the  very  dark  orange  paper.  Tell  the  children 
to  have  Captain  Washington,  drummer  boy, 
etc.  After  cutting  with  their  scissors  the  fig¬ 
ures  may  be  pasted  onto  the  foundation  in  any 
way  the  children  may  choose  to  represent  a 
company  of  soldiers. 

After  the  illustrations  have  been  completed 
they  are  ready  to  paste  upon  the  booklet.  In 
order  to  do  this  well,  encourage  the  children 
to  place  the  square  in  the  exact  middle  of  the 
page  and  paste  the  edges  down  carefully. 

Upon  the  opposite  page  from  the  picture  in 
the  booklet  the  children  write  the  following,  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  different  pictures. 
The  thoughts  may  be  told  in  the  child’s  own 
words. 

First  Picture. — ^^Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom 
in  a  leg  cabin  in  the  backwoods  of  Kentucky. 
It  was  a  poor  cabin  with  only  one  room.  Abra¬ 
ham  had  to  sleep  on  a  bed  of  dried  leaves. 

Second  Picture. — Lincoln  loved  to  read 
books.  Often  at  night  he  would  read  by  the 
fireside.  He  would  write  upon  a  board  with  a 
piece  of  charcoal. 

Third  Picture. — As  a  boy  he  had  to  do  work 
upon  the  farm.  He  often  split  rails  for  the 
neighbors,  to  earn  money  with  which  to  buy 
clothing  and  books. 

Fourth  Picture.  —  George  Washington 
chopped  down  his  father’s  cherry  tree.  But 
he  told  his  father  that  he  did  the  deed.  He  tried 
hard  never  to  tell  a  lie,  and  thus  he  grew  to  be 
a  truthful  man. 

Fifth  Picture. — Washington  loved  to  play 
soldier  when  he  was  a  little  boy.  The  boys 
made  him  their  captain,  because  he  was  so 
strong  and  brave.  When  he  became  a  man  the 
people  selected  him  as  their  leader. 

Sixth  Picture. — General  Washington  was 
first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen.  He  was  the  bravest  sol¬ 
dier  our  country  ever  had.  Washington  was 
loved  by  all. 

Manual  Training 

Material. — Straw  board  two  pieces  7x8  in¬ 
ches,  and  for  the  back  %  x  8  inches,  book  linen, 
and  colored  cartridge  paper  of  a  light  blue  or 
gray  color,  a  lining  of  plain  white  paper. 

In  order  to  make  it  the  teacher  will  place  the 
following  directions  upon  the  blackboard,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  illustrations  for  folding : 

Cut  for  the  covers,  straw  board,  two  pieces  (8 
inches  long  x  7  inches  wide).  Straw  board,  a 
strip  %  inch  wide  x  8  inches  long. 

Cut  the  cartridge  paper  for  the  outside :  Two 
pieces  10  inches  long  and  8  inches  wide.  Cut 
the  book  linen  for  the  back  of  book,  3  inches 
wide  X  10  long. 

Cut  the  lining  18  inches  x  7  inches  from  the 
plain  white  paper.  Fold  on  the  straight  lines, 
cut  on  the  dotted  lines. 

In  order  to  have  the  exercise  of  value  the  chil¬ 
dren  should  have  had  practice  in  putting  the 
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parts  together.  To  have  this  done  in  the  most 
economical  way  the  following  has  been  proven 
most  successful: 

The  straw  board  strip,  %  inch  by  8  inches,  is 
pasted  to  the  center  of  the  strip  of  lines. 

Then  the  straw  board,  8  inches  x  7  inches,  is 
laid  upon  the  overlapping  sides  of  the  line  and 
pasted  firmly  to  the  back.  The  linen  shown  as 
a  and  h  is  turned  over  the  straw  boards  and 
pasted  down  to  give  extra  strength  to  the  back. 

After  folding  the  blue  cartridge  paper  as  in 
1  and  2  and  cutting  out  the  comers,  c,  d,  e,  f, 
each  side  of  the  cover  is  run  onto  the  straw 
board  until  the  outside  edge  is  closely  fitted. 
Where  the  edge  rests  upon  the  linen  back  some 


paste  is  inserted  and  the  two  become  attached. 
The  remaining  loose  edges  are  then  pasted  to 
the  straw  board. 

Both  outside  covers  having  been  fastened,  the 
white  lining  is  easily  put  in  place  and  pasted. 

For  decoration  the  children  may  color  in  two 
American  fiags,  and  paste  Washington’s  and 
Lincoln’s  pictures  above  and  below  them. 

Attach  the  cover  and  booklet  by  piercing  two 
holes  and  running  red,  white  and  blue  ribbon 
thru  and  tying  a  small  bow  on  the  outside. 


A  Cure  for  Whispering 

I  had  always  been  greatly  annoyed  by  whis¬ 
pering  until  I  decided  on  this  plan : 

After  each  class  recitation  we  have  a  few 
physical  culture  exercises,  and  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  a  few  minutes  are  allowed  for  talking. 
This  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  a  waste  of 
time,  but  when  we  note  the  quiet  and  indus¬ 
trious  attitude  of  the  pupils  thereafter  it  is  in¬ 
deed  a  gain.  Some  pupils,  either  from  thought¬ 
lessness  or  a  yielding  to  temptation,  will  some¬ 
times  be  seen  whispering  at  an  improper  time, 
but  such  are  asked  to  remain  either  at  recess  or 
after  school,  and  are  required  to  solve  correctly 
several  arithmetic  problems.  For  this  purpose 
I  have  a  notebook  filled  with  difficult  problems 
in  multiplication  and  long  division,  and  the  four 
fundamental  processes  of  mixed  numbers  and 
decimals,  with  the  answer  to  each  problem  op¬ 
posite  it.  The  questions  are  put  on  the  board, 
and  then  as  each  pupil  comes  forward  with  the 
solutions  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  teacher 
to  examine  the  papers,  as  she  has  the  answers 
in  the  notebook  before  her. 

Knowing  that  such  a  task  awaits  them,  the 
pupils  are  not  so  likely  to  forget  that  they  have 
a  “talking  period.” 

Pennsylvania.  Mary  A.  Mertz. 


A  School-Made  Book — Covers  and  Back 


Busy  Work  with  a  Purpose 

By  Agnes  "L.  Quish 


Let  the  central  thought  for  this  month  be 
courage,  honor,  patriotism. 

History — Reading— Composition 

(First  and  Second  Year.) 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  February  12,  1809.  He 
was  a  poor  boy.  He  lived  in  a  log  house. 

He  had  to  work  very  hard  to  learn  to  read.  He  had 
to  teach  himself.  He  had  only  three  books.  He  read 
them  over  and  over. 

He  grew  to  be  strong  and  good.  People  could  trust 
him. 

The  people  chose  Abraham  Lincoln  for  President. 
He  was  a  great  and  good  President. 

While  Abraham  Lincoln  was  President,  he  set  the 
black  people  free. 

Tell  the  story  of  Lincoln  in  the  above  manner. 
Repeat  the  story  several  times,  using  the  same 
words  each  time. 

Have  the  children  tell  the  story  in  your  words. 
Print  the  story  on  a  large  sheet  of  oak  tag  and 
use  it  for  a  reading  lesson. 

Hektograph  a  copy  of  the  story  for  each  child. 
Cut  it  into  the  separate  words  and  place  in  en¬ 
velopes.  The  children  are  now  to  build  the  story 
from  memory. 

Composition 

(Third  Year) 

Tell  the  story  of  Lincoln  in  the  above  manner, 
oral  reproduction  the  children  are  to  write  their 
compositions  by  completing  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  : 

. born  in  Kentucky . poor 

boy . log  house . work 

hard  to  learn  to  read . 

strong  and  brave. 

Spelling 

(Fourth  Year  Upward) 

After  the  oral  lessons  on  Lincoln,  hektograph 
the  following  and  give  a  copy  to  each  child  work¬ 
ing  in  the  group.  The  words  have  been  used  in 
describing  Abraham  Lincoln’s  character. 

Have  pupils  take  dictionary  and  find  the  ex¬ 
act  meaning  of  each  word. 

Cut  the  list  into  the  separate  words,  and  place 
together  all  the  words  that  are  somewhat  alike 
in  meaning. 


Strong 

kind 

just 

gentle 

honorable 

hard-working 

persistent 


faithful 

thoughtful 

humble 

truthful 

courteous 

calm 

sympathetic 


courageous 

wise 

brave 

industrious 

tender-hearted 


true 

patient 

persevering 

obliging 

determined 


At  the  end  of  the  period  ask  different  children 
to  tell  you  why  they  grouped  their  words  as 
they  did. 

Try  to  tell  which  words  do  or  do  not  describe 
Washington. 

Silent  Reading 

(Fourth  Year) 

Hektograph  copies  of  Lincoln’s  second  Inau¬ 
gural  Address  from  “With  malice  toward  none,” 
etc. 

The  Gettysburg  Address. 

Walt  Whitman’s  “O  Captain !  My  Captain.” 

Give  a  copy  to  each  child  for  silent  reading 
during  the  seat- work  period.  At  the  end  of  the 
period,  question,  for  proof  of  the  value  of  the 
lesson.  Special  commendation  should  be  given 
to  the  children  who  learn  the  selections. 


Paper-Cutting  and  Pasting 

Hektograph  copies  of  the  outline  of  Washing¬ 
ton  on  his  horse  and  give  a  copy  to  each  child. 

The  children  might  use  carbon  paper  and 
trace  the  outlines  on  the  colored  papers. 

Cut  the  horse,  wig  and  frill  for  shirt  of  white 
paper. 

Make  the  hat,  coat  and  boots  of  black  paper. 

Make  the  boot-top  collar  and  cuffs  of  orange 
paper.  Paste  the  several  parts  on  the  figure. 

(See  illustration  on  the  following  page.) 


Has  surpassed  all  other  medicines,  in  merit,  sales  and  cures 

Its  success,  great  as  it  has  been,  has  apparently  only  just 
begun. 

It  has  received  by  actual  count  more  than  40,000  testi¬ 
monials  in  two  years. 

It  purifies  the  blood,  cures  all  blood  diseases,  all  humors 
and  all  eruptions. 

It  strengthens  the  stomach,  creates  an  appetite  and  builds 
up  the  whole  system. 

It  cures  that  tired  feeling  and  makes  the  v/eak  strong. 

There  is  no  real  substitute  for  it.  Any  preparation  said 
to  be  “just  as  good”  is  inferior,  costs  less  to  make,  and 
yields  the  dealer  a  larger  profit.  Insist  on  having  Hood’s. 

In  usual  liquid  form  or  in  chocolated  tablets  known  as 
Sarsatabs.  100  doses  $1. 
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Type  Sentences 

(Fourth  Year) 

On  separate  slips  of  paper  write  the  words : 

Washington  was  general 

leader 

officer 

o  gentleman 

statesman 

surveyor 

president 

Children  are  to  place  the  word  Washington 
at  the  left  side  of  the  desk.  At  the  right  side 


place  the  words  which  tell  what  he  was.  When 
finished,  copy  once  in  sentence  form.  The  child’s 
desk  should  look  as  follows : 

surveyor 

soldier 

leader 

Washington  was  general 

officer 

statesman 

president 

gentleman 
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Busy  Work  in  Numbers 

Drill  in  Arithmetic 

(Second  Year  Up.) 

Aim. — Arithmetic,  a  device  to  be  used  in  ad¬ 
dition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division  and  ! 
fractions  where  drill  is  required. 

Teacher’s  Work.  —  Prepare  the  following  , 
chart  on  a  large  sheet  of  oak  tag  which  can  be  | 
readily  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  room.  Color 
the  numbers  in  red  and  blue  to  add  interest  to  j 
them ;  ! 


Row  1. 

] 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

2. 

n 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

3. 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

4. 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

5. 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

6. 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

7. 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

8. 

71 

72 

CO 

74 

75 

76 

77 

GO 

79 

80 

9. 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

00 

88 

89 

90 

10. 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

Counting  I 

Aim. — Counting  numbers  from  1  to  30  and  | 
upwards.  I 

Material. — Old  calendars  may  be  used  for  ! 
this  exercise,  provided  the  numbers  on  them  are  i 
large  enough  to  be  readily  handled  by  the  child. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Paste  the  calendar  sheet 
on  oak  tag  to  make  more  serviceable. 

Let  the  child  cut  them  up  into  squares  con-  ; 

taining  the  numbers,  and  place  in  envelope.  i 

Child’s  Work. —  (a)  Tell  the  children  to  ar¬ 
range  the  numbers  at  the  top  of  their  desks  in 
regular  order  from  1  to  30. 

(b)  Later  in  the  term  the  children  may  be 
told  to  count  by  twos,  by  threes,  etc.,  and  place 
numbers  on  desks. 

(c)  Beginning  with  1  the  children  are  to  add 
2  to  the  preceding  number;  to  add  3,  etc,  1,  3, 

5,  7,  9,  etc.,  1,  4,  7,  10,  etc. 

(d)  The  numbers  may  be  arranged  in  a 
square  and  the  children  told  to  make  the  col¬ 
umn;  as. 


2 

3 

4 

5 

4 

6 

8 

10 

6 

9 

12 

15 

8 

12 

16 

20 

10 

15 

20 

25 

12 

18 

24 

30 

FOR  LINCOLN,  WASHINGTON  ANO 
LONGFELLOW  DAYS 

LINCOLN  DAY  ENTERTAINMENTS.  Contains  92  readings, 
recitations,  tributes  and  quotations;  7  dialogues  and  exer¬ 
cises;  4  drills;  7  pantomimes;  6  tableaux;  9  songs;  8  stories 
and  arranged  facts.  All  grades.  160  pages.  Price,  26  cents. 

WASHINGTON  DAY  ENTERTAINMENTS.  New— just  pub¬ 
lished.  A  companion  volume  to  the  above.  For  all  grades. 
Has  85  recitations,  readings,  tributes  and  quotations;  8  dia¬ 
logues  and  exercises;  20  drills,  pantomimes  and  tableaux; 
10  songs;  5  stories  and  arranged  facts.  160  pages.  Price, 
30  cents. 

LINCOLN  AND  WASHINGTON.  The  life  and  work  of  each 
in  _  rhyme,  with  plans,  suggestions,  songs  and  pictures. 
Primary  and  intermediate  grades.  96  large  pages.  Price, 
25  cents. 

HIAWATHA  AND  ITS  AUTHOR,  second  grade— THE  STORY 
OF  LINCOLN,  third  and  fourth  grades— THE  STORY  OF 
WASHINGTON,  third  and  fourth  grades— A  LONGFELLOW 
BOOKLET,  fourth  grade— EVANGELINE,  complete  poem 
— SPEECHES  BY  LINCOLN,  eighth  grade.  These  are  all 
excellent  supplementary  readers.  Price,  each,  6  cents;  per 
dozen,  60  cents. 

STORY  OF  LONGFELLOW,  third  grade— A  STORY  OF 
ACADIA,  fourth  grade— COURTSHIP  OF  MILES  STAND- 
ISH  AND  THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  SHIP— THE  SONG 
OF  HIAWATHA,  complete  with  notes.  Very  desirable  for 
supplementary  reading.  Price,  each,  12  cents;  per  dozen, 
$1.20. 

SCHOOLROOM  PORTRAITS.  Washington,  Lincoln,  Longfel¬ 
low.  Perfect  in  features,  soft  and  rich  in  color.  Equal  to 
any  one  dollar  pictures.  Size  22  x  28  inches.  Price,  each, 
35  cents;  the  three  for  90  cents,  postpaid.  Framed,  each, 
$1.45;  two  for  $2.75;  the  three,  $4.00.  Express  charges 
extra. 

BLACKBOARD  STENCILS.  Portraits  of  each,  and  several 
others  relating  to  Washington  and  Lincoln.  Size  18  x  24 
inches.  Price,  each,  5  cents;  six  for  25  cents. 

EVANGELINE  ENTERTAINMENT.  In  five  acts  and  a  tableau 
scene.  Music  and  illustrations.  Price,  25  cents. 

Send  for  our  new  200-page  TEACHERS’  CATALOGUE  AND 

CYCLOPEDIA,  which  describes  fully  all  the  above  and  much 

other  helpful  material. 

A.  FLANAGAN  COMPANY  338-344  WABASH  AVE.  CHICAGO 


Teachers  of  Geography 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  publication,  December 
20,  1909,  of  a  remarkably  clear,  comprehensive  and  suggestive 

Outline  Study 

In  Geography 

By  MAUD  E.  KINGSLEY 

The  Geography  Outline  suggests  a  new  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  this  important  subject,  and  it  can  be  used  with  any 
text-book  of  geography. 

Starting  with  the  city  or  town  (however  small  and  ob¬ 
scure)  in  which  the  pupil  lives,  it  interests  him  in  the  situa¬ 
tion,  government,  productions,  occupations,  natural  features 
and  relations  to  other  towns,  county,  state,  section  and  coun- 
ry  in  which  such  city  or  town  is  located.  He  is  thus  led  on, 
step  by  step,  until  he  has  comprehended  in  his  study  the 
essential  facts  and  features  of  the  entire  world. 

Miss  Kingsley  is  an  expert  in  analysis  and  outlining.  Her 
outlines  in  Literature,  Latin  and  United  States  History 
published  by  us  have  had  a  phenomenal  success.  The  Out¬ 
line  in  Geography  is  especially  fine.  It  will  commend  itself 
to  every  teacher  of  the  subject  as  ^Dedagogical  and  practical. 

Miss  Kingsley’s  work  saves  the  tirne  of  the  teacher,  sug¬ 
gests  helpful  methods,  shows  the  pupil  how  to  approach  the 
subject,  and  gets  him  thoroughly  interested. 

We  confidently  commend  this  book  to  teachers  and  classes 
in  geography  everywhere. 

Boards,  Price  25  cents 


THE  PALMER  COMPANY 

120  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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The  material  in  A  First  Prac¬ 
tice  Reader,  by  Libbie  J.  Egin- 
ton,  is  unusually  attractive.  The 
little  stories  are  full  of  life  and 
action.  Real  boys  and  girls  do 
just  the  things  that  give  pleas¬ 
ure  to  live  boys  and  girls.  All 
the  lessons  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  in  the  classroom,  and 
none  have  been  admitted  that 
have  not  aroused  interest  and 
secured  good  results.  To  an  un¬ 
usual  degree  the  illustrations 
supplement  the  educational 
scheme  of  the  book,  and  add  to 
the  child’s  enjoyment  in  its  use. 
In  making  the  reading  lessons  a 
pleasure  this  little  text  is  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  value.  ( Silver,  Burdett 
&  Company,  New  York,  pub¬ 
lishers.) 


BROWM’jS 

Bronchial  Troches 

Instantly  relieve  Sore  Throat,  Hoarseness,  Coughl¬ 
ins  Spells  and  all  Lung^  Affections.  Absolutely 
harmless  and  very  effective.  Best  on  the  market 
for  more  than  two  generations. 


H  After  Holiday 

Clean-Up  of  Clarkson’s  ■ 

Bankrupt  Book  Bargains 

A!  lOc  to  SOc  on  the  Dollar 

Also  regular  stock  at  wholesale  prices  and  below. 

A  few  hundred  sets  and  a  few  thousand  odd  volumes 
left  over  from  the  biggest  collection  of  book  bar¬ 
gains  ever  made  for  a  holiday  sale  to  be  almost  given 
away.  Get  my  Bargain  List  before  ordering— buy 
quick  or  miss  your  life's  chance  fora  library  at  the 
price  of  paper  and  printing — binding  free. 

Books  Shipped  on  Approval 

for  examination  in  your  own  home  before  paying, 
and  returnable  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

Sample  Prlces~AII  Mew  Books 

Late  fiction,  were$l.r)0;  my  price,  38c.  List  includes: 

*'Sh0oherd  Of  the  Hiiis,'*  ''That  Rrintorof 

IUdetl*S,**  “IVeavers,**  “Ooctor,”  and  hundreds 
of  others  at  3$c  to  45c. 

Calling  of  Dan  Matthews,  85  cents 

AN  Best  Ney^  Riction  at  Stashed  Rrices 

Pud.  Price  My  Price 

Shakespeare,  complete,  39  vols.  $13.75  $3.90 
EncyclopediaBritannica,  12vols.  48.00  11.75 

Gospels  in  Art .  20.00  1.95 

Famous  Pictures  12.00  1.50 

Koran  of  Mohammed,  Mor.  .  2.50  .56 

Stevenson,  10  vols,,  De  Luxe  .  39.00  9.75 

De  Luxe  editions  ofnearty  tOO  standard 
authors  at  simitar  bargains.  Also  nearly  200 
different  authors  in  regular  sets  for  next  to  nothing.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  single  volumes  on  nearly  every  subject — to  be  closed 
out  quick  at  10c  to  50c  on  the  dollar. 

Free  Baroain  List  illustrated  deccriptions. 

'  Send  forttm  Postal  card 

request  will  bring  it.  See  what  I  have.  I  buy  bankrupt  stocks 
and  remainders  at  my  own  price  and  close  them  out  quick  at  a 
small  advance  on  cost  to  me.  Don*t  mtSS  these 
Giean^up  bargains.  All  books  guaranteed  new  and 
perfect, 

Davir*  R.  Clarkson,  The  Book  Broker 

239  Clarkson  Building,  Cltlcaga 


“CHRISTIANITY  IS  A  LIFE’’ 

^  £.  E.  Hale,  D.D., 

will  be  SENT  FREE  on  application  to  Mrs. 
J.  F.  Locke,  3  Elmont  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  “Teachers  Magazine” 


Sold  everywhere  or  sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  price,  25  cents,  50' 
cents  and  $1.00  per  box.  Sample 
sent  free  on  request. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON 
Boston,  Mass. 


A  STUNNING  OFFER 

GOOD  FOR  ONE  MONTH  ONLY 

A  WEEKLY  CURRENT  EVENTS  PAPER 
For  Only  40  CtS.  a  Year 
BE  SURE  TO  READ  THIS! 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  Pathfinder  Publishing 
Company,  we  are  able  to  offer  our  subscribers  this  month 
OUR  TIMES  at  the  most  attractive  rate  ever  secured. 

OUR  TIMES  was  formerly  published  by  us.  The 
regular  subscription  price  is  80  cents  a  year.  It  is  a  weekly 
current  events  paper.  It  presents  a  clean,  concise,  lucid  and 
unbiased  account  of  current  affairs  for  the  benefit  of  teachers, 
pupils,  and  others.  It  is  specially  designed  for  use  in  school 
room  work. 

OUR  TIMES  having  been  one  of  our  own  publica¬ 
tions  for  many  years,  requests  from  our  subscribers  for 
combination  rates  for  this  magazine  and  some  of  our  period¬ 
icals  are  constantly  being  received.  This,  and  the  fact  that 
OUR  TIMES  seems  to  meet  the  demands  and  creates  an 
interest  in  the  study  of  current  events  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  has  caused  us  to  make  the  following  extraordinary 
offers.  They  are  good  either  for  new  or  renewal  subscrip¬ 
tions  provided  cash  accompanies  the  order,  but  this  month 
onl^. 

If  you  decide  to  take  advantage  of  this  special  offer,  fill  out 
and  send  us  to-day,  accompanied  by  a  remittance  covering 
cost  of  subscription,  the  order  blank  and  let  us  start  your 
subscription  at  once.  Remember  these  offers  hold  good  only 
till  the  end  of  February,  1910. 


No.  1 


OUR  TIMES  (Current  Events) . 

TEACHERS’  MAGAZINE  (For  primary 

grades) 

Nn  9  OUR  TIMES  (Current  Events) . 

nU.  C  the  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  (For  grammar 

grades) 

Mfl  9  OUR  TIMES  (Current  Events) . 

no.  O  educational  foundations  (For 

professional  advancement) 


;  Both 
for 


$1.40 


$  .80] 
1.00! 
.80 
1.00 


SI -65 


$T40 


No.  4 


OUR  TIMES . 

EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 
TEACHERS’  MAGAZINE  or 
THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  .  .  .  , 


.80 

1.25 

l.OOj 


AH 

three  $2.65 


February,  1910 

A.  S.  BARNES  cSc  CO. 

11-15  East  24th  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  $ . 

for  which  please  send  offer  No . 

Name . 
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Reproduction  Stories 


“Look  at  those  branches,”  said  little  Mabel. 
“They  are  all  trimmed  with  swansdown.” 

“Yes,”  said  mother,  “the  snowflakes  were 
busy  all  night  making  that  trimming.” 


Little  Joe  was  standing  by  the  window 
watching  the  snowflakes.  He  saw  a  flock  of 
snowbirds  fly  past  and  hide  themselves  in  the 
branches  of  a  cedar  tree  close  by. 

“Good-night,  little  brown  birds,”  said  Joe.  “I 
guess  you  are  going  to  sleep  in  that  tree.” 

“Come,  children,”  said  the  maple  tree,  “it  is 
time  for  you  to  go  to  bed.  Brownie  and  Red 
and  Yellow,  you  are  all  getting  sleepy,  I  know.” 

Just  then  the  cold  wind  whistled  and  away 
they  flew,  dancing  down  to  the  ground.  They 
all  huddled  together  in  a  corner  of  the  fence. 
The  snow  came  and  laid  a  white  blanket  over 
them ;  there  they  slept  all  thru  the  long  winter. 


“What  are  you  doing  up  in  the  sky,  little 
Greycloud?”  said  the  boy. 

“I  am  calling  the  snowflakes  together  and 
pretty  soon  we  shall  go  skipping  down  to  make 
you  a  visit.” 

The  next  morning,  when  the  boy  looked  out  of 
the  window,  the  ground  was  covered  with 
Greycloud’s  snowflakes. 


“Mother,  where  is  the  Land  of  Nod?” 

“Coast  a  few  times  down  the  hill  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  and  take  a  sleigh  ride  with  father  to  the  old 
mill,”  said  mother.  “When  you  come  back  you 
will  And  the  Land  of  Nod  in  your  own  warm 
room.” 


Stanley  told  his  aunt  that  Jack  Frost  had 
come  to  spend  the  winter  with  them. 

Stanley  had  his  sled  and  skates,  and  was  all 
ready  for  a  snowball  flght. 

Jack  Frost  and  Stanley  are  good  friends. 

Winter  is  a  funny  fellow.  He  paints  people’s 
noses  blue  and  their  cheeks  red,  and  pinches 
their  fingers  and  toes. 

Johnny  says  winter  is  a  cunning  old  fellow, 
too,  for  he  peeps  thru  cracks  to  see  what  the 
boys  are  doing.  The  boys  love  old  Winter,  even 
if  he  is  pretty  sharp  with  them. 


Robin  Redbreast  has  a  poor  memory.  His 
mother  told  him  to  take  a  trip  South  with  her, 
where  the  weather  was  warm  and  pleasant. 
He  said  he  would  go,  but  he  forgot  all  about  it. 

One  day  he  found  snow  on  the  ground.  There 
he  was,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  going  bare¬ 
foot  in  the  snow. 

He  remembered  then  what  his  mother  had 
told  him,  for  his  feet  were  nearly  frozen. 


Sleeplessness  from  Indigestion  is  quickly  relieved  by 
Dyspeplets.  Sugar-coated  tablets.  No  narcotic.  10c. 


Harry  saw  a  little  brown  squirrel  in  the 
woods.  “Poor  little  fellow,”  thought  Harry. 
“What  will  he  do  all  the  cold  winter?” 

Harry  did  not  know  that  Brown  Squirrel  had 
laid  up  a  large  store  of  nuts  in  a  hollow  tree. 
When  the  snow  comes  and  the  cold  winds  blow, 
Brown  Squirrel  will  curl  up  in  his  little  warm 
nest  and  take  long  naps. 


“Get  out  your  sled,  Charley,”  shouted  Ben, 
across  the  street,  “for  a  snowstorm  is  coming. 
What  fun  we  will  have!  We  will  build  a  fort 
and  have  a  grand  fight.  Oh,  I  hope  it  will  snow 
all  night.” 

“All  right,”  shouted  Charley,  “I’ll  be  ready 
for  a  good  snow  fight.” 


Mary  and  her  mother  went  out  walking  in  the 
woods.  The  air  was  crisp  and  frosty,  and  the 
dry  leaves  rustled  under  their  feet. 

The  bare  branches  of  the  trees  looked  sad,  as 
tho  they  felt  sorry  to  have  lost  their  pretty 
green  dresses. 

Mary  said  the  trees  ought  to  be  glad,  for  the 
dry  leaves  would  help  to  keep  their  roots  warm. 


“Meow,”  said  Kitty.  “Let  me  out  of  this 

“Yes,”  said  Alice,  “I  will  when  I  get  you 
home.” 


Once  a  line  of  soldiers  were  walking  on  a  nar¬ 
row  path  with  mud  on  both  sides.  They  met  an 
old  man  walking  with  a  cane.  All  the  soldiers 
stepped  off  into  the  mud  and  let  the  old  man 
have  the  path. 


Little  Polly  likes  to  play  “old  lady.”  She  puts 
on  her  father’s  spectacles,  takes  her  grandmoth¬ 
er’s  knitting,  and  climbs  up  into  a  big  chair. 
Then  she  asks  everybody  to  look  and  see  how 
old  she  has  grown. 


Fritz  was  sorry  because  he  could  not  beat  his 
Cousin  Carl  in  the  number  class.  “Pll  tell  you 
what  you  can  do,”  said  Carl;  “you  can  beat 
yourself.  You  must  do  better  to-day  than  you 
did  yesterday.  That  will  be  beating  yourself.” 


Murine  Relieves  the  Eye 

when  Irritated  by  Chalk  Dust  and  Eye  Strain,  incident 
to  the  average  School  Room.  A  recent  Census  of  New 
York  City  reveals  the  fact  that  in  that  City  alone, 
17,928  School  Children  needed  Eye  Care.  Why  not  try 
Murine  Eye  Remedy  For  Red,  Weak,  Weary,  Watery 
Eyes,  Granulation,  Pink  Eye  and  Eye  Strain.  Murine 
Doesn’t  Smart;  Soothes  Eye  Pain.  Is  Compounded  by 
Experienced  Physicians;  Contains  no  Injurious  or  Pro¬ 
hibited  Drugs.  Try  Murine  For  Your  Eye  Troubles; 
You  Will  Like  Murine.  Try  It  In  Baby’s  Eyes  for 
Scaly  Eyelids.  Druggists  Sell  Murine  at  50c.  The  Mu¬ 
rine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago,  Will  Send  You  Inter¬ 
esting  Eye  Books  Free. 
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GRADES 


HB 

H 

HH 


THE 

PERFECT 


SCHOOL 

PENCIL 


THE  LEAD  IS 
SMOOTH 
DURABLE 
UNIFORM 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLES 

EBERHARD  FABER 

NEW  YORK 


Should  have  a  copy  of  our  interest¬ 
ing  Booklet — 

**The  Educational  Uses 
of  Pictorial  Post  Cards.” 

Hundreds  of  sets  selected  from 
the  best  makers,  illustrating  geogra¬ 
phy,  history,  literature,  etc.,  ar¬ 
ranged  topically  to  suit  school  room 
requirements.  Particularly  adapted 
for  screen  projections. 

With  one  of  our  high  grade  but 
low  priced  projectors  thousands  of 
illustrations  may  be  furnisbed  for 
less  than  the  price  of  a  stereopticon 
and  a  few  glass  slides. 

You  will  not  only  find  this  booklet 
interesting  but  very  helpful  as  well. 
Always  have  one  on  your  desk  for  ref¬ 
erence.  It’s  free  if  you  write  to-day. 
KENNEY  BROS.  WOLKINS 

a_;  Congress  Street  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 


Sold  by 
druggists. 


For 

Heat  Rashes 
Pimples 
Oily  Skin 
Itchy  Skin 
Eczema 
Hives 
Blackheads 
Ivy  Poisoning 


Hill’t  Hair  and  Whisker  Dye, 
black  or  brown,  50c. 


Six  Little  Postage  Stamps 

Six  little  postage-stamps, 

Lying  in  a  row. 

Whispered  to  each  other, 

“I  wonder  where  we’ll  go!” 


Six  little  postage-stamps 
Made  to  carry  news. 

Said  hopefully  together, 

“I  hope  we  shall  amuse.” 


One  said  rather  crossly, 
“Suppose  we  stick  together? 
There’s  some  excuse  for  that, 
I’m  sure. 

It  is  such  moisty  weather.” 


Another  answered  bravely. 

And  tried  to  cheer  the  whole, 
“If  we  should  stick  together 
We  should  not  reach  the  goal.” 


The  third  said,  with  a  pleasant 
smile, 

“Let’s  all  keep  clean  and 
sweet. 

And  in  some  far-off  future 
Perhaps  we  all  shall  meet.” 

Six  little  postage-stamps 
Lying  hand  in  hand. 

In  came  Fred  and  tore  apart 
The  happy  household  band. 


Six  little  postage-stamps 
Met  in  the  schoolhouse  yard; 
Each  one  saw  that  he  had  car¬ 
ried 

A  pretty  lace-trimmed  card. 


Six  pairs  of  sparkling  eyes 
Red  the  merry  lines. 

For  all  the  little  postage-stamps 
Carried  valentines. 

— Kate  W.  Laurence,  in  The 
Youth’s  Companion. 


March 

Galloping,  galloping,  galloping 
in, 

Into  the  world  with  a  stir  and  a 
din. 

The  north  wind,  the  east  wind, 
the  west  wind  together. 

In  -  bringing,  in  -  bringing  the 
March’s  wild  weather. 

— C.  F.  WOOLSON. 


EsterhrooK 


School  Pens 


Used  in  a  great 
majority  of  the 
public  schools  of 
the  United  States. 

Backed  by  a  half-century’s  repn- 
tatioD  and  success 

Carefully  designed  for 
each  grade  of  school  and 
college  work.  Perfectly 
made,  thoroughly  tested 
and  fully  guaranteed. 

At  All  Stationers 

THE  ESTER  BROOK  STEEL  PEN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

95  John  Street,  New  York 
Works  :  Camden,  N.  J. 


Hygiene  and  Physical  Education 

SIX  MAGAZINES  IN  ONE 

Public  Health  Playgrounds 
School  Hygiene  Athletics 
Outdoor  Life  Physical  Education 

“American  Gymnasia  and  Athletic  Rec¬ 
ord,”  represented  by  the  departments  of 
Physical  Education  and  Athletics  in 
HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCA¬ 
TION. 

“School  Hygiene,”  the  organ  of  the 
American  School  Hygiene  Association,  re¬ 
cently  consolidated  with  HYGIENE  AND 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  as  a  depart¬ 
ment. 

With  the  discontinuance  of  “American 
Health,”  our  magazine  will  cover  the  field 
of  Public  Health  more  thoroughly.  HY¬ 
GIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
is  one  of  the  four  magazines  offered  by 
the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  to  the 
members  of  the  American  Health  League 
as  a  substitute. 

You  have  not  time  to  read  everything. 
You  have  not  money  to  support  every¬ 
thing.  Subscribe  for  HYGIENE  AND 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  and  save  the 
expense  of  four  or  five  other  periodicals. 

HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
WM.  W.  HASTINGS,  Editor 
20cts.  per  Copy.  $2.00  per  Year 
THE  F.  A.  BASSETTE  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Publishers 


will  bring  you,  on  trial 
l_HN  IN  thirteen  weeks,  the  Path- 

“  finder,  the  old  reliable 
national  news  review. 

This  paper  gives  you  every  wrek  all  the 
important  news  of  the  world,  stated  clearly 
and  without  bias.  It  is  the  only  news  review  that  is  ttiily 
comprehensive;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  padded 
or  bulky.  It  gives  you  the  wheat  without  the  chaff. 
It  is  a  time  saver  for  all  busy  people.  In  purpose  it  is 
high-toned,  healthy  and  inspiring;  it  is  a  protest  against 
sensational  journalism.  It  takes  the  place  of  periodicals 
costing  50  and  $3  00.  Try  it  and  you  would  not  be 
without  it  for  many  times  its  cost.. —  SI. 00  per  vear. 
Address,  PATHFINDER,  WashhiKton,  D.  C. 

TD  a  weekly  journal  of  current  events 

prepared  by  the  editors  of  the 
Pathfinder,  especially  for  use  in  the  school  room.  In¬ 
structive,  Non-Partisan,  Reliable.  It  will  please  you, 
Trial,  10  copies,  5  weeks  76c,  or  1  copy,  10  weeks,  15c. 
Address  OUR  TIME.S,  Wasliingtoii,  D.  C. 


Normal  Courses 

Our  Home  Study  Courses  for  teachers 
prepare  for  Certificates  of  every  grade. 

Special  courses  in  Pedagogy,  Psycholo^f 
Primary  Methods  and  Kindergarten.  We  assist 
in  securing  positions.  Over  one  hundred 
Home  Study  Courses  nnder  Professors  in 
Dr.  Campbell  Harvard,  Brown,  Cornell  and  leading 
Principal  colleges.  250  page  catalog  free.  ‘Write  te-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  170,  SPRINQFIELD,  MASS. 
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Cut-Up  Number  Work 

There  are  6  slates  on  the  desk.  Go  and 
take  4  away.  How  many  are  there  left? 

I  put  6  books  in  the  cupboard,  then  two 
little  girls  took  out  i  each.  How  many 
books  were  left  in  the  cupboard? 

I  have  7  oranges,  and  I  give  i  to  each  of 
three  girls.  How  many  have  I  left? 

To  each  of  3  girls  I  give  2  appleSj  and 
then  have  i  left.  How  many  had  I  at  first? 

1  had  7  pennies  in  my  pocket,  and  I 
gave  4  boys  a  penny  each.  How  many 

pennies  had  I  left? 

On  a  card  there  are  7  buttons ;  i  falls  off, 
and  the  rest  are  fastened  2  in  a  row.  How 
many  rows  are  there? 

A  lady  goes  to  the  seaside  for  a  month, 
and  then  stays  3  weeks  more  than  she 
thought  she  would.  How  many  weeks  is 
she  at  the  seaside? 


There  are  3  red  balls  on  this  wire,  and 
3  blue  ones  on  the  next.  How  many  balls 
can  you  see? 

There  are  9  pencils  in  the  box.  To  how 
many  girls  can  I  give  3  each? 

I  have  3  bird  cages,  and  in  each  cage 
there  are  3  birds.  How  many  birds  have  I? 

There  are  9  apples  on  a  tree,  and  I  knock 
down  3  at  a  time.  How  many  times  will 
it  take  me  to  knock  them  all  down? 

I  have  5  buttons  in  one  hand  and  3  in 
the  other.  How  many  buttons  have  I  in 
my  2  hands? 

If  I  put  10  plums  in  a  basket,  and  5  boys 
take  out  2  each,  how  many  would  be  left 
in  the  basket? 

How  many  fives  can  I  take  away  from 
10  pencils? 

How  many  halves  can  you  get  out  of  5 
apples? 


TOMONErmuEoF 

THE  STUDY  LAMP 


DRAW  LINES  THROUGH  SUBJECTS  IN  WHICH 
YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS  BELOW  AND  MAIL  TO  THE  SCHOOL 


NORMAL  DEPT. 
One  or  More  Bra 


Strong  Reviews 
NCHEs  IN  A  Course 


Arithmetic 
Elementary  Algebra 
Higher  Algebra 
Bookkeeping 
Plane  Geometry 
Grammar  and  Analysis 
Reading 

Composition  and  Rhetoric 
Am.  and  Brit.  Literature 
General  History 
Music 
Drawing 


Physics 
U.  S.  History 
Civil  Government 
Elementary  Economics 
Pedagogics  and  Methods 
History  of  Education 
Educational  Psychology 
Physiology  and  Hygiene 
Geography 
Physical  Geography 
Elementary  Agriculture 
B6tany 


ACADEMIC  DEPT.  ■  Each  Subject  is  a  Course 


Arithmetic 
Elementary  Grammar 
English  Grammar 
Rhetoric  and  English 
Composition 
Elementary  Agriculture 
Algebra 
Geometry  


SPECIAL  COURSES 


Pharmacy 
Primary  Methods 
Intermediate  and  Gram> 
mar  School  Methods 


First  Year  Latin 

Second  Year  Latin 
Practical  Rhetoric 
Eng.  and  Am.  Literature 
Physics 
Botany 

Ancient  History 

Med.  and  Modern  History 

United  States  History 


COMMERCIAL  DEPT. 


Business 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 


Name . 

Address.. 


TBAOHBRB  M AGAZINB^OCTOHER 


Your  salary-earning  ability  is  directly  proportional  to  your 
efficiency  as  a  teacher.  You  hope  to  receive  more  money 
for  your  services;  merit  th^  advancement  by  an  increase  in 
general  knowledge  and  in  better  methods  of  teaching.  Only  live 
fish  swim  upstream.  Only  energy  and  devotion  to  high  pedagogical 
ideals  will  carry  you  far  in  your  chosen  field. 

EVENING  STUDY  PAYS 

every  earnest  student  of  the  Interstate  School.  It  pays  in  increased 
efficiency,  in  better  salaries,  in  better  teaching  conditions.  What 
would  it  be  worth  to  you  to  be  conscious  of  ample  equipment  to  meet 
the  emergencies  you  now  dread?  Evening  study,  an  hour  at  a  time, 
under  our  able  instructors,  paid  for  at  reasonable  rates,  a  little  at  a 
time,  will  put  you  among  the  progressive  and  the  valued  members 
of  your  profession. 

This  is  the  teacher’s  correspondence  school;  your  interests  are  our 
only  interests.  We  offer  Normal  Courses  for  strong  reviews ;  Primary 
Methods  and  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Methods  for  all  grades,  from 
first  to  eighth,  devoted  solely  to  methods  of  teaching;  and  Academic 
branches  for  advanced  study.  For  those  who  wish  to  enter  com¬ 
mercial  life  we  offer  Business,  Shorthand,  Typewriting  and  Pharmacy 
Courses.  Write  to-day  for  information. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

374-390  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  New  Woman 

is  one  who  enjoys  perfect  health,  who  is  capable  of  doing 
her  work,  whether  at  the  loom  or  in  the  kitchen,  in  the 
counting-house  or  taking  her  part  at  a  social  event,  with 
unimpaired  vim  and  vigor.  That’s  the  kind  of  women  the 
nation  needs. 

•  % 

Unfortunately,  many  women  are  physical  wrecks, 
constantly  under  the  cloud  of  ill-health,  often  the  victims  of 
high-strung  nerves.  The  cause  is  not  hard  to  find.  Errors  of 
diet,  haste  in  eating,  lack  of  exercise  and  inattention  to  bodily 
functions  all  play  their  part.  Once  the  germ  of  disease  finds 
its  lodgment,  if  left  to  do  its  work,  it  will  quickly  undermine 
the  entire  fabric  of  bodily  tissue.  Prevention  is  better  than 
Whoever  has  used  Beecham’s  Pills 
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their  action.  As  a  preventive  they  are  wonderful, 
cure  equally  marvelous  and  efficient.  Women  should  know 
of  this  remarkable  remedy.  For  sick  headache,  nervousness, 
irregularities  from  whatever  cause,  debility,  and  a  host  of 
other  feminine  ailments  there  is  no  better  nor  safer  medicine. 
At  the  first  symptom  of  pain  or  trouble,  rout  the  enemy  and 
put  yourself  on  a  pedestal  of  perfect  health  by  using 

BEECHAM’S 

PILLS 

Sold  everywhere  in  boxes,  10c.  and  25c. 

Women  who  value  good  health  should  read  special  instructions  in  every  box. 
Send  for  our  Free  Book  ’"Help  to  Scholars”  containing  Weights  and  ‘  Measures 
and  useful  information.  B.  F.  Allen  &  Co.,  367  Canal  Street,  New  York. 
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WATCH  THE  BACKS  OF  YOTJE  PUPILS 
WHEN  THEY  ARE  WRITING.  Do  they 
sit  in  comfortable,  healthful  positions?  Are 
their  eyes  far  enough  from  the  paper  for  ocular 
safety?  Can  they  write_  constantly _  for  hours 
at  commercial  speed  without  physical  strain, 
and  turn  off  neatly  written  pages? 

MR.  STTPERINTENBENT:  Unless  you  can 
answer  the  above  questions  in  the  affirmative  you 
and  your  teachers  need  the  PALMER  METHOD 
PLAN  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AS  AP¬ 
PLIED  TO  WRITING. 

The  penmanship  of  thousands  of  pupils  in  the 
New  York,  Boston  and  many  other  public 
school  systems  is  all  the  endorsement  needed  for 
the  P^MER  METHOD  PLAN. 

FREE  NORMAL  COURSES  are  offered  teach¬ 
ers  in  schools  in  which  the  PALMER  METHOD 
OF  BUSINESS  WRITING  Is  COMPLETELY 
ADOPTED.  This  course  may  be  had  by  others 
for  ten  dollars.  One  copy  of  the  self-teaching 
Palmer  Method  Manual,  postpaid,  25  cents. 

The  A.  N.  PALMER  CO. 

32  G  Union  Square  New  York  City 


The  price  of  the  Post  Language 
Courses  has  been  reduced  from  $2.50  to 
$1.00.  Spanish,  German  or  French 
taught  by  mail  in  twelve  lessons.  A 
practical  method.  Send  ten  cents  for 
first  lesson  in  the  language  you  wish  to 
learn.  Post  Language  Courses,  140 
North  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CLOSING  DAY  SOUVENIRS! 

Just  the  thing  to  give  your  scholars  at  close 
of  School.  Suitable  for  the  higher  grades  as 
well  as  for  primary.  Send  a  two  cent  stamp 
for  samples  and  also  circulars  of  Photo  Post 
Cards  and  Photographs. 

Seibert  Printing  Co.,  Box  21 6  Canai  Dover,  0. 


Molly’s  Secret 

What  do  you  think  has  hap¬ 
pened? 

You’d  never,  never  guess. 
This  February  morning 

The  postman  came,  and — yes, 
He  really,  truly,  brought  me 
A  lovely  valentine! 

It  says  outside,  “For  Molly,” 
And  so  I  know  it’s  mine! 


Just  look — what  lovely  roses! 

And  see  that  teenty  dove 
Up  high  among  the  branches! 

And  read  this,  “To  My  Love.” 
And  if  you  lift  this  shutter. 
The  dearest  little  face 
Peeps  out  and  smiles  up  at  you. 
And  see  what  pretty  lace! 

Who  do  you  s’pose  did  send  it? 

The  postman  doesn’t  know. 
And  everybody  in  the  house 
Looks  at  it  and  says,  “No.” 

If  you  won’t  tell.  I’ll  whisper: 

I  found  it  on  the  shelf 
And  put  it  in  an  envelope 
And  sent  it  to  myself! 


Because,  you  see,  I  wanted 
A  valentine  so  bad. 

For  tho  I’m  nearly  six  years  old. 
Not  one  I’ve  ever  had! 

And  now  the  postman  knows  me, 
Don’t  you  feel  sure  that  he 
Will  bring  next  year  a  true 
one — 

And  not  from  only  me? 

— Lilla  T.  Elder,  in  Tht 
Youth’s  Companion. 


Mr.  Charles  W.  Mulford,  for¬ 
merly  manager  of  the  Schermer- 
horn  Teachers’  Agency,  353 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  who  has 
been  conducting  that  agency 
most  satisfactorily  during  the 
past  four  years,  has  become  the 
sole  owner  of  the  agency.  It  has 
been  very  successful  and  has 
given  general  satisfaction.  We 
are  very  much  pleased  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Mulford  will  continue 
in  the  capacity  of  owner. 


Our  readers  will  note  in 
the  advertisement  of  Beecham’s 
Pills,  on  this  page,  that  their 
New  York  Agency,  B.  F.  Allen 
&  Co.,  367  Canal  Street,  will 
send  them  on  request  a  book  en¬ 
titled  “Help  the  Scholars,”  con¬ 
taining  weights  and  measures 
and  other  valuable  information. 
The  book  was  gotten  up  at  a 
very  large  expense  and  is  given 
free  by  simply  sending  a  postal 
to  the  firm  at  the  address  above 
given. 
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A  Song  of  Snow  Time — 

Sing  a  song  of  snow-time, 
Now  it’s  passing  by. 

Million  little  fleecy  flakes 
Falling  from  the  sky; 

When  the  ground  is  covered. 
And  the  hedge  and  trees. 
There  will  be  a  gay  time 
For  the  chickadees. 

Boys  are  in  the  schoolhouse. 
Drawing  on  their  slates 
Pictures  of  the  coasting-place. 
And  thinking  of  their  skates; 
Girls  are  nodding  knowingly. 
Smilingly  about. 

Thinking  of  the  gay  time 
When  the  school  is  out. 

Three  o’clock,  four  o’clock. 
Bang,  goes  the  bell; 

Get  your  hats  and  coats  and 
wraps. 

Hurry  off,  pell-mell! 

Bring  along  the  coasters  all. 

If  you  want  some  fun; 

Up  to  the  hilltop. 

Jump  and  slide  and  run! 
Steady  now!  Ready  now! 

Each  in  his  place! 

Here  we  go,  there  we  go, 
Down  on  a  race! 

Sing  a  song  of  snow-time. 
When  the  flakes  fall; 
Coasting-time,  skate-time. 

Best  time  of  all! 

— The  Angelus. 


Philistine 

This  word  has  come  much  into 
modern  usage,  but  it  was  used  a 
century  ago  by  German  stu¬ 
dents,  to  designate  such  people 
as  tradesmen,  landlords,  money¬ 
lenders,  etc.,  because  the  biblical 
Philistine  was  the  enemy  of  the 
children  of  light.  Goethe  ap¬ 
plied  it  to  a  farmer  who  sees  in 
the  beauty  of  the  spring  only 
the  promise  of  large  crops.  Car¬ 
lyle  brought  the  word  into  Eng¬ 
lish  usage;  it  mainly  came  to 
signify  indifference  to  the  high¬ 
er  intellectual  interests. 


B««t  aad  HoMk  Mir  ■«tkw  ud  Child 

Mrs.  Wikslow’s  Soothins  Syrup  has  been 
ased  for  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS 
OF  MOTHERS  for  THEIR  CHILDREN 
WHILE  TEETHING,  WITH  PERFECT 
SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFT¬ 
ENS  the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  ALL  PAIN,  CURES 
WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for 
DIARRHCEA.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  “Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup.”  And  take  no  other  kind. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 


ySbi 

IS  THE  BEST  STRENGTHENING  TONIC 

for  Feeble  Old  People,  Delicate  Children,  Weak,  Run-down 
Persons,  and  to  Counteract  Chronic  Coughs,  Colds  and 
Bronchitis,  is  because  it  combines  the  two  most  world-famed 
tonics  —  the  medicinal,  strengthening,  body-building  elements 
of  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Tonic  Iron,  without  oil  or  grease, 
tastes  good,  and  agrees  with  every  one. 

Your  money  will  be  returned  without  question  by  the  druggist 
from  whom  you  purchase  it — if  VINOL  does  not  give  you  entire 
satisfaction,  any  one  can  afford  to  give  Vinol  a  trial  on  these  terms 

ATTHE  LEADING  DRUG  CAMDir  CRFF  CHESTER  KENT  &  CO. 

store  every  where.  OMITIrLt  ri\LE>  chemists,  boston,  mass. 


TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAG  ETDBB 
FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL  REEL 

Wake  up  the  love-of-country  spirit  in  your  pupils.  Make  patriots  of  them.  It 
means  the  making  of  better  citizens;  better  men  and  women;  better  fathers  and 
mothers.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  do  this.  And  the  splendid  big  flag 

we  send  you  will  not  cost  you  one  cent  either! 

WRITE  US.^  Tell  your  pupils  about  it  today.  See  if  they  don’t  enter 
Washington  CDrC  ^oul  into  the  plan.  Here  is  how  you  can  get  this 

and  Lincoln  rKtt  big  hag  free: 

Pictures  . .  Write  us  and  we  will  at  once  send  you  postpaid  35  of  our 

Emblematic  Flag  Buttons  in  the  beautiful  National  colors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  sets  and  coat 
lapei  ornaments.  Give  these  to  the  children  and  let  them  sell  them  at  1 0  cents  each.  They  can  dispose 
of  the  lot  in  a  few  hours  and  will  enjoy  doing  it.  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  we‘ will  immediately 
ship  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  one  of  our  big  5x8  feet  Bunting  Flags,  46  stars,  sewed  on  both  sides, 
a  Standard  U.  S.  Flag,  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  flag  that  would 
cost  you  $4  or  $5  in  any  retail  store.  And  this  way  you  get  it  absolutely  free  for  your  school. 

Don’t  wait  until  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  today.  The  School  Board  will  applaud  your 
energy  in  getting  the  flag  without  bothering  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  you  all  the  more. 

J9S°Write  today  for  Buttons,  we  will  send  them  postpaid  and  you 
are  not  out  one  penny. 

ARE  THE  PICTURES  OF  THE  PATRIOTS  “WASHINGTON” 

A  AND  “LINCOLN”  ON  YOUR  SCHOOL  WALL? 

We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools  20x24  inches  in  size,  beautiful  photo 
colors,  and  framed  in  solid  black  2-inch  frame.  You  can  procure  them  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Flag.  Write  for  35  buttons,  send  us  the  $3.50  when  sold  by  the 
children,  and  we  will  send  either  Washington’s  or  Lincoln’s  picture  securely 
packed  and  express  paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Weishington  or  Lincoln 
buttons  or  the  Flag  buttons.  Please  state  kind  of  buttons  you  desire  us 
to  send  you.  4®* After  you  have  secured  the  flag  or  picture  for  your  school  we 
will  pay  you  cash  for  writing  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers. 

MAIL-ORDER  FLAG  CO.,  132  Meridian  St.,  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 


^C£/IS5Pm 

"^pAND  BADG  ES  FOR  College, 
SCHOOL,  SOCIETY  OR  LODGE ^ 

Either Y  style  with  any  three  letters  or  figures 
and  one  or  two  colors  of  enamel,  Sterling  Silver,  f 
25o  each,  $2.  50  a  doz. ;  Silver  Plated,  1  Oo  ea. ,  ^ 

$1,00  a  doz.  Special  designs  in  Pins  or  Badges 
made  for  any  School  or  Society,  at  low  prices. 

S-rnd  design  for  estimate.  Catalogue  free.  ^  A 

Bastian  Bros.  Co.,  323  South  Ave«,  Rochester,  N.Yt 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

PI  A  VC  Dialogues,  Recitations,  Drills,  Speakers,  Mono* 
rLH  I  O  logues.  Operettas,  Musical  Pieces,  Finger  Plays, 
Motion  Songs,  Illustrated  Songs,  Pantomime  Songs,  Shadow 
Plays,  Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Special  Entertainments  for 
all  Holidays,  Minstrels,  Jokes,  Hand  Books,  Make-Up 
Goods,  etc.  Suitable  for  all  ages  and  occasions  Large 
catalogue  Free.  Every  Teacher  should  have  one. 
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THE  DANGER  OF  DUST 
IN  SCHOOLROOMS. 


HOW  IT  CAN  BE  AVOIDED. 


UST  DANGER  is  a  real  —  not 
a  theoretical  menace.  Scientific 
research  has  proved  that  dust 
is  the  greatest  carrier  and  dis¬ 
tributer  of  disease  germs  known. 


The  dust  problem  in  schoolrooms  is  one 
that  should  have  the  serious  consideration 
of  every  Board  of  Education,  every  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Schools,  Principal  and 
Teacher.  The  elimination  of  dust  is  a 
duty  that  must  appeal  with  peculiar  force 
to  those  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  caring  for  the  health  of  pupils. 


HOW  DUST  SPREADS  DISEASE. 

Disease  germs  multiply  with  exceeding 
rapidity.  A  single  germ  falling  on  fertile 
soil  will,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  generate  millions  upon  millions  of 
its  kind.  These  micro-organisms  are  found 
by  the  million  in  dust,  so  that  every  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  causes  the  dust  to  be  .  set  in 


circulation,  and  with  it  the  countless 
myriads  of  living  germs  that  are  such  a 
menace  to  health. 


The  remedy  for  the  elimination  of  dust 
is  not  sweeping  and  dusting,  for  such  ex¬ 
pedients  merely  start  the  germs  afresh  on 
their  aerial  errand  of  warfare  against 
mankind. 

THE  TRUE  REMEDY. 

Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  the  true 
remedy  for  the  elimination  of  dust.  It  has 
been  tested  by  Physicians  and  Educational 
Boards  with  the  most  gratifying  results, 
and  reports  show  that  it  reduces  the  per¬ 
centage  of  floating  dust  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent. 

The  action  of  Standard  Floor  Dressing 
is  purely  mechanical.  The  application  of 
a  thin  coat  three  or  four  times  a  year  is 
sufficient  to  keep  the  floors  at  just  the 
right  degree  of  moisture  to  catch  and  hold 
all  dust  and  dirt. 

Floors  treated  with  Standard  Floor 
Dressing  present  a  splendid  appearance. 
The  dressing  acts  as  a  preservative  and 
prevents  the  boards  from  splintering  or 
cracking.  It  does  not  evaporate,  and  by 
reducing  the  labor  of  caring  for  the  floors 
saves  its  cost  many  times  over.  Not  in¬ 
tended  for  household  use. 

We  are  making  a  remarkable  offer  ap¬ 
plying  to  schools,  public  buildings,  stores 
and  offices.  Our  offer  is  this  —  we  will, 
free  of  all  cost,  treat  one  floor  or  part  of  a 
floor  in  any  schoolroom  or  corridor  with 
Standard  Floor  Dressing,  just  to  prove  our 
claim. 

Upon  request,  full  particu¬ 
lars  may  be  had  regard¬ 
ing  such  demonstrations.  Our 
little  book,  “Dust  and  Its 
Dangers,”  explains  the  sub¬ 
ject  fully.  Anyone  may  have 
a  copy  by  merely  asking 
for  it. 

SVANUAKD  OIL  CO. 

(Incorporated) 


Answers  to  Qjiestions 

SIXPENNY  NAILS 

The  explanation  of  this  use  of 
the  word  “penny”  is,  that  for¬ 
merly  six  pounds  of  iron  were 
used  to  make  two  nails  when 
made  by  hand;  in  order  to  des¬ 
ignate  this  special  size  the  buy¬ 
er  would  ask  for  “six  pun  nails” 
(the  term  “pun”  being  a  com¬ 
mon  and  well-known  designation 
for  pound) ;  in  some  unexplained 
way  this  “pun”  was  changed  to 
“penny.” 

THE  TWELVE  GREAT  POETS 

The  lecturer  who  used  this 
term  relative  to  the  century 
just  closed  meant  Keats,  Shelley, 
Byron,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
Landor,  Browning,  Tennyson, 
Arnold,  Rosetti,  Morris  and 
Swinburne.  The  space  for  re¬ 
plies  is  too  limited  to  name  the 
greatest  product  of  each  of 
these;  and  in  fact  no  one  could 
measure  Keats  by  reading  his 
“Eve  of  Saint  Agnes;  a  dozen  of 
his  poems  would  be  needed.  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  say  which  is  the 
greatest;  all  have  written  im¬ 
mortal  things. 

This  company  found  a  cham¬ 
pion  in  John  Ruskin;  the  title 
was  also  given  to  the  men  who 
afterwards  became  associated 
with  these  pioneers  in  the  public 
mind,  and  particularly  to  Burne- 
Jones,  Morris  and  Swinburne. 
As  the  term  was  applied  to  more 
men  and  to  a  greater  variety  of 
artistic  products  it  became  hope¬ 
lessly  vague  in  its  meaning, 
but  it  had  come  to  stay  in  the 
vocabulary  of  literary  criticism; 
and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
a  term  more  adequate  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  artistic  movement  that 
had  its  beginnings  in  that  co¬ 
terie  of  earnest  reformers. 


Announcement 

The  A.  S.  Barnes  Company, 
Incorporated,  of  New  York,  have 
taken  over  the  book  publications 
of  the  firm  of  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Company. 

The  officers  are: 

Henry  B.  Barnes,  President. 

John  B.  Pratt,  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager. 

Samuel  C.  Fairley,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer. 

The  periodicals  known  as 
TEACHERS  MAGAZINE, 
THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL  and 
EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDA¬ 
TIONS  will  be  continued  by  the 
old  firm  of  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Company. 


The  Annoyance  of  Flatulence 

Many  People  Are  Annoyed  with  Gas  in  the 
Stomach  and  Intestines 

Flatulence  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
gas  in  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
which  often  rolls  about,  producing  bor- 
borygmi,  or  rumbling  noises  in  the  in¬ 
testinal  system,  and  causes  the  victim 
of  this  trouble  considerable  embarrass¬ 
ment,  when  such  noises  occur  while  in 
company. 

An  analysis  of  gas  from  the  stomach 
shows  that  it  consists  to  a  great  extent 
of  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  some  of  the  gas 
in  the  stomach  consists  simply  of  air 
which  has  been  swallowed,  although 
for  the  most  part  the  source  of  flatu¬ 
lence  is  the  gas  given  off  from  the  food 
in  the  abnormal  processes  of  decompo¬ 
sition. 

In  cases  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh, 
the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  in  the 
stomach  is  deficient,  the  food  is  digested 
slowly,  and  fermentation  occurs  with 
the  evolution  of  gas. 

Swallowed  air,  however,  plays  a  more 
important  part  in  causing  flatulence,  or 
gas  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  than 
is  generally  supposed,  and  while  food 
may  be  swallowed  without  carrying  air 
into  the  stomach  with  it,  fluids,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  a  tenacious  character, 
such  as  pea-soup,  appear  to  carry  down 
a  great  deal. 

Flatulent  distension  of  the  intestines 
occurs  when  a  large  amount  of  gas  or 
air,  either  swallowed  or  evolved  from 
the  decomposition  of  food,  escapes  from 
the  stomach  into  the  intestines  through 
the  pylorus.  The  enormous  distension 
of  the  intestines  and  dilatation  of  the 
stomach  with  gases,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  such  flatulence  occurs,  has 
long  been  a  puzzle  to  medical  men,  and 
has  led  some  to  think  that  the  only 
possible  explanation  thereof  is  a  rapid 
evolution  of  gas  from  the  blood. 

In  the  treatment  of  gas  in  the  stom¬ 
ach  and  intestines,  charcoal  is  consid¬ 
ered  by  most  physicians  as  the  leading 
and  most  effective  remedy.  Carmina¬ 
tives,  or  medicines,  such  as  peppermint, 
cardamom,  sodium  bicarb.,  etc.,  which 
expel  the  gas  from  the  stomach  in  large 
volumes  through  the  mouth,  are  re¬ 
sorted 'to  by  some  people,  but  their  use 
is  disagreeable,  and  the  frequent  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  gas  through  the  mouth,  most 
annoying,  and  after  taking  a  remedy 
of  this  kind,  one  is  compelled  to  remain 
out  of  company  the  rest  of  the  day,  on 
account  of  the  continued  belching  of  air. 

STUART’S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  under¬ 
going  the  disagreeable  experience  of 
belching  or  expelling  stomach  gases 
through  the  mouth,  by  completely  ab¬ 
sorbing  every  particle  of  gas  or  swal¬ 
lowed  air  in  the  stomach,  and  also  in 
the  intestinal  system,  which  prevents 
colic,  and  over-distension  with  accumu¬ 
lated  air. 

These  wonderful  lozenges  should  be 
used  for  all  cases  of  flatulence  and  de¬ 
composition  of  food  in  the  stomach,  as 
well  as  for  bad  breath  resulting  from 
catarrh,  decayed  teeth,  or  stomach 
trouble. 

Purchase  a  box  at  once  from  your 
druggist  for  25  cents,  and  send  us  your 
name  and  address  for  free  sample.  Ad¬ 
dress  F.  A.  Stuart  Company,  200  Stuart 
Building,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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HORSFORD’S 
ACID  PHOSPHATE 

Teachers,  Students,  Clergymen,  Accountants  and 
persons  of  intense  mental  concentration,  can 
strengthen  their  whole  system  and  increase  their 
capacity  for  mental  and  physical  labor  by  the 

use  of  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  rests  and  strengthens  the  tired  brain, 
dispels  nervous  headache  and  induces  restful 
sleep  and  a  good  appetite. 

If  your  druggist  can’t  supply  you  we  will  send  small  bottle, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  Rumford  Chemical  | 
Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Why  Aot  Have  a  Purpose  in  Your  Drawing 

SCHOOLMAWING 

A  REAL  CORRELATION 

By  FRED  H.  DANIELS 


Gives  to  drawing  a  definite  aim  and  purpose  by 
making  it  a  valuable  accessory  to  other  studies.  It 
supplements  the  word  teaching  of  history,  geography, 
literature,  nature  study,  etc.,  with  drawing  and  con¬ 
structive  work  in  illustration  of  the  subject  lesson. 
Instead  of  haphazard  designs,  made  simply  for  the 
sake  of  drawing,  this  book  provides  positive  and 
definite  problems,  which  when  worked  out  present 
important  parts  of  other  studies,  and  a  materializa¬ 
tion  of  the  designs  made  in  the  drawing  period. 

No  other  publication  has  ever  adequately  shown 
how  drawing  may  be  of  vital  service  to  the  other 
school  subjects;  it  is  distinctly  A  NEW  BOOK! 

SCHOOL  DRAWING  is  mechanically  a  model 
of  book  making.  It  is  beautifully  printed  in  Sepia 
on  India  Tint  paper,  and  bound  in  rich  brown  cloth 
stamped  in  two  colors.  It  contains  156  pages,  73  of 
which  are  printed  with  half  tone  reproductions  of 
the  problems  presented.  Postpaid  $1.20. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Sample  Pages 
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are  a  part  of  the  school  system  of  all  prominent 
cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  schools  that  have  used  them  for 
thirty  years  in  spite  of  strong  competition,  and 
these  schools  stand  at  the  head  of  their  profes¬ 
sion.  Won’t  you  follow  their  example?  The 
use  of  the  Dixon  Pencils  may  lead  to  a  higher 
degree  of  scholarship  in  the  schools  under  your 
charge. 

On  receipt  of  16  cents  in  stamps,  abundant 
samples  will  be  sent  to  any  who  are  interested 
in  the  use  of  good  materials  in  their  schools. 


Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 
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Growing  and  Grubbing 


Teaching  is  laboring  for  the  future.  So  is 
gardening.  So  are  many  other  occupations. 
That  does  not  necessitate  deferring  judgment 
of  the  character  of  the  service  rendered,  to  an 
indefinite,  distant  day.  The  experienced  eye  of 
the  expert  can  perceive  with  fair  accuracy  of 
the  work,  if  progressing  as  it  should. 

In  farming  and  gardening  the  number  of 
things  to  be  taken  care  of  is  almost  as  large  as 
in  teaching.  Knowledge  of  the  soil  is  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  success  in  the  one  occupation  as  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  child  nature  is  in  the  other. 
What  is  known  as  luck  may  save  an  ignorant 
farmer  from  utter  ruin  and  promote  an  un¬ 
skilled  teacher  to  a  well-salaried  position. 
Money  is  not  the  measure  of  success,  except  in 
trade,  finance,  and  robbery.  The  proportion  of 
selfishness  and  altruism  will  vary,  but  personal 
material  gain  alone  is  not  the  complete  reward, 
nor  necessarily  the  chief  compensation.  Ser¬ 
vice  finds  its  highest  satisfaction  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  good  accomplished. 

The  farmer  who  has  labored  intelligently  and 
industriously,  taking  advantage  of  the  scien¬ 
tifically  tested  and  practically  approved  experi¬ 
ence  of  others,  is  surer  of  success  than  the  plod¬ 
der  who  is  content  with  the  dim  light  of  his 
grubbing  routine.  The  elements  may  make  war 
upon  both,  yet  how  much  better  off  the  former 
is!  He  has  at  least  kept  his  soul  alive.  His 
mind  is  alert  and  resourceful,  and  the  future  is 
made  bright  by  the  consciousness  of  the  power 
which  distinguishes  the  expert  from  the  rou- 
tinist  and  time-server. 

Teachers  who  can  rest  on  the  conviction  that 
they  have  done  the  best  it  was  in  their  power 
to  do  for  their  pupils  have  a  feeling  of  rest  and 
satisfaction  that  money  cannot  buy.  “And  God 
saw  everything  that  He  had  made,  and,  behold, 
it  was  very  good.  .  .  .  And  He  rested  on  the 
seventh  day.”  The  rest  of  the  children  of  God 
is  in  the  satisfaction  of  tasks  honestly  done  for 
the  good  of  others. 

The  life  of  the  unskilled  farmer  is  a  never- 
ending  succession  of  chores.  At  the  rising  of 


the  sun,  and  earlier  at  times,  he  is  up  and  at 
,  his  weary  routine.  When  night-time  comes  he 
'  goes  to  his  bed  tired  as  a  dray  horse  and  with 
no  more  hopefulness.  The  future  to  him  is  the 
football  of  “luck.”  So  why  should  he  think  of 
it,  plan  for  it,  look  forward  to  it  with  good 
cheer?  It  is  chores,  chores  and  chores  and 
more  chores,  and  if  “luck”  is  favorable,  there 
may  be  some  return  for  the  labor.  That  is  all 
there  is  of  it.  Hopelessness  is  the  hell  of  the 
unskilled. 

Over  against  this  take  the  life  of  the  skilled 
laborer.  He  has  prepared  for  an  intelligent 
beginning  of  his  career.  He  brings  with  him  a 
never-waning  determination  to  grow  from  week 
to  week.  Each  day’s  experience  makes  him 
more  efficient  for  the  tasks  that  are  ahead.  He 
subscribes  to  helpful  periodicals  devoted  to  his 
special  field  of  labor  and  searches  their  pages 
for  ideas  to  aid  him  in  his  work.  In  short,  he 
takes  advantage  of  every  suggestion  that  prom¬ 
ises  improvement.  Thereby  he  reduces  drudg¬ 
ery  to  a  minimum,  and  wins  for  himself  abun¬ 
dant  time  to  do  the  things  that  are  most  con¬ 
genial  to  him,  and  increase  his  efficiency  for 
service. 

The  difference  in  teachers  is  the  same.  The 
unskilled  are  drudges  who  find  teaching  the 
most  laborious,  the  most  tedious,  the  most  um 
grateful  work  that  one  can  be  engaged  in;  the 
skilled  consider  themselves  fortunate  to  have 
been  chosen  to  co-operate  with  the  Creator  in 
the  education  of  the  young,  and  rejoice  every 
day  in  the  privilege  of  companionship  with  un¬ 
folding,  youth-abounding,  hopeful,  growing 
lives.  To  the  unskilled  a  dark  cloud  envelops 
past  and  present  and  future;  to  the  skilled  the 
past  is  gratifying,  the  present  rich  in  opportu¬ 
nities,  the  future  glorious  with  the  promise  of  a 
golden  harvest.  The  unskilled  toils  and  wor¬ 
ries,  and  spirit  and  heart  are  consumed;  the 
skilled  is  interested  in  his  labor,  and  the  spirit 
abounds  and  the  heart  grows  warmer. 

“Thou  that '  teachest  another,  teachest  not 
thou  thyself?” 
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A  Business  Talk  with  Our  Subscribers 


There  is  a  business  side  to  the  publishing  of  a 
teachers’  magazine,  as  there  is  to  any  other  peri¬ 
odical.  The  more  fully  the  subscribers  are  in¬ 
formed  concerning  it,  the  better  for  us  all.  I  am 
so  thoroly  convinced  of  this  that  I  have  decided 
to  take  a  little  space  occasionally,  right  in  the 
body  of  the  magazine,  to  talk  about  matters  re¬ 
garding  which  there  appears  to  be  misunder¬ 
standing  or  lack  of  understanding. 

At  the  very  outset,  I  want  to  place  on  record 
an  experience  I  cherish  with  no  small  degree  of 
satisfaction :  As  a  class,  teachers  are  the  best 
people  in  the  world  to  do  business  with.  They 
are  honest,  fair,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  do  the 
just  thing.  Many  are  paid  so  little  that  they 
cannot  always  pay  when  an  account  is  due.  But 
the  percentage  of  those  who  try  to  evade  pay¬ 
ment  is  infinitesimal.  It  is  a  delight  to  deal  with 
teachers.  • 

The  publication  of  Teachers  Magazine  in¬ 
volves  a  number  of  departments.  One  set  has 
to  do  with  the  output,  the  other  set  with  the ' 
income. 

Everything  that  has  to  do  with  the  literary 
content  is,  of  course,  the  special  business  of  the 
editorial  department.  This  department  is  of 
necessity  so  severely  separated  from  the  rest 
that  material  intended  for  it  but  mixed  in  with 
business  items,  and  therefore  chiefly  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  financial  section,  may  never  reach  the 
editor’s  desk.  Moral;  Write  everything  in¬ 
tended  for  the  editorial  eye  on  separate  sheets, 
and  put  into  an  envelope  addressed,  Editor  of 
Teachers  Magazine,  11-15  East  Twenty-fourth 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Helpful  articles  and  suggestions  from  teach¬ 
ers  are  always  welcome.  The  editor  desires  to 
be  informed  particularly  also  concerning  the 
wishes  and  special  needs  of  readers.  The  mag¬ 
azine  is  intended  to  be  a  help,  a  comfort,  and 
an  inspiration  to  teachers.  It  seeks  to  be  useful 
above  all  things.  Every  reader  engaged  in 
teaching  little  children  in  the  first  four  years  of 
school  life  is  to  feel  that  she  must  have  this 
magazine  regularly.  Commendations  of  fea¬ 
tures  that  have  been  found  especially  desirable 
are  as  gratefully  received  as  requests  for  mate¬ 
rial  which  does  not  now  happen  to  be  included  in 
these  pages.  Please  address  your  letter  to  the 
Editor  of  Teachers  Magazine,  11-15  East 
East  Twenty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  editor  is  held  responsible  also  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  of  the  magazine.  This  involves 
the  services  of  artists,  engravers,  printers  and 
binders — in  short,  everything  that  has  to  do 
with  the  manufacture.  The  mailing  is  done 
under  the  supervision  of  the  subscription  de¬ 
partment.  Everything  relating  to  the  non¬ 
receipt  of  copies,  and  other  business  matters. 


will  most  quickly  reach  its  destination  by  being 
addressed  simply  Teachers  Magazine,  11-15 
East  Twenty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 

A  new  subscription,  or  the  renewal  of  an 
old  one,  is  vat  once  entered  on  a  card.  Both 
the  order  and  the  card  are  filed  in  separate 
cases.  Once  a  month  the  wrappers  for  the 
forthcoming  number  of  the  magazine  are  ad¬ 
dressed.  The  addressing  must  be  completed 
by  the  ninth  of  the  month.  Changes  of  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  similar  matters,  therefore,  cannot 
be  attended  to  after  this  date  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  month. 

The  cards  composing  the  subscription  list  are 
filed  by  state  and  counties.  In  reporting  a 
change  of  address  subscribers  are  specially  re¬ 
quested  to  mention  the  former  address  to  which 
the  magazine  has  been  ,  mailed,  or  better  yet  to 
cut  from  the  wrapper  the  old  address,  and  en¬ 
close  it  with  the  letter. 

The  surest  foundation  of  success  of  a  period¬ 
ical  is  the  interest  of  its  readers  in  spreading 
the  news  of  the  good  things  contained  in  it.  The 
teacher  who  finds  help  and  comfort  in  Teach¬ 
ers  Magazine  and  tells  other  teachers  about  it 
contributes  to  the  success  of  both  the  teachers 
to  whom  she  speaks  and  the  magazine.  The 
publishers  are  so  thoroly  convinced  of  this  that 
they  stand  ready  to  offer  special  inducements 
for  missionary  work  of  this  nature.  Upon  the 
request  of  subscribers,  sample  copies  will  be 
sent  to  any  teachers  whose  addresses  they  will 
send.  A  fair  allowance  will  be  made  for  new 
subscriptions.  For  one  such  subscription  paid 
for  a  year  in  advance,  the  subscriber’s  own 
term  will  be  extended  three  months;  for  two 
subscriptions,  six  months;  for  three  subscrip¬ 
tions,  a  whole  year.  A  two  years’  subscription 
will  be  counted  as  two  subscriptions. 

No  subscriber  is  so  isolated  that  she  cannot 
persuade  at  least  one  new  member  to  be  enrolled 
in  our  list.  There  are  hundreds  of  teachers 
without  an  educational  paper  because  they  do 
not  know  where  to  find  efficient  aids.  Teachers 
who  are  in  earnest  to  succeed  will  ever  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  any  suggestion  pointing  to  greater  effi¬ 
ciency.  It  is  to  this  class  that  Teachers 
Magazine  especially  appeals.  If  you  know  of 
one  you  will  write  her,  won’t  you? 

The  plans  for  the  new  volume  of  Teachers 
Magazine  are  now  being  worked  out.  This  is 
the  time  when  a  word  from  you  will  be  most 
welcome.  You  can  rest  assured  that  any  spe¬ 
cial  wishes  you  may  have  are  shared  by  many 
others.  At  any  rate,  the  editor  will  thank  you 
for  the  evidence  of  your  interest  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  beloved  Teachers  Magazine. 
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Spring’s  Advance  Agent 

By  E/lizabeth  K.  Flittie,  Minnesota 


O  March  that  blusters  and  March  that  blows, 

What  color  under  your  footstep  glows! 

Beauty  you  summon  from  winter’s  snow, 

And  you  are  the  pathway  that  leads  to  the  rose. 

You  doubtless  remember  the  old  saying,  “If 
March  comes  in  like  a  lamb  it  will  go  out  like  a 
lion.”  It  will  be  pleasant  to  observe  its  ad¬ 
vent  this  year  and  see  if  the  old  adage  proves 
true.  Whether  it  does  or  not,  March  will  be 
sure  to  bring  to  us  the  spice  of  life,  variety. 

It  needs  some  faith.  I’ll  admit,  to  feel  spring 
and  talk  spring  to  the  children  in  March.  But 
here  is  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  imagina¬ 
tion  by  picturing  the  stirring  Life  of  “The  mil¬ 
lions  of  things  beginning  to  grow,”  underneath 
the  brown  surface  that  everywhere  meets  the 
eye. 

March  is  the  awakening  month,  and  while  its 
winds  are  making  their  usual  merriment  let  us 
attune  our  ears  for  spring  sounds  and  sharpen 
our  eyes  to  detect  the  first  signs  of  new  life. 

Some  morning  we  will  be  awakened  by  a 
Y-o-o-o-o-o-o-o, 

Y-o-o-o-o-o-o-o, 

Y-o-o-o-o-o-o-o, 

Blow !  Blow !  Blow ! 

and  March  will  be  here  in  all  its  varied  glory. 
This  will  be  a  good  morning  to  teach — 

Ho!  for  the  stormy' cold  March  days. 

Aye!  There  is  nothing  like  them. 

Loud  let  us  shout  and  sing  their  praise 
March  is  so  proud  and  free. 

Snowy,  blowy,  wheezy,  breezy. 

Sweeping  up  the  winter’s  snow. 

Freezing,  pleasing,  teasing  unceasing. 

So  do  the  March  winds  blow. 

After  the  long,  though  delightful,  winter  how 
everything  needs  a  shaking  up,  as  it  were,  to 
arouse  us  from  the  lethargy  into  which  we  have 
fallen.  March,  with  his  bluster  and  noise,  is 
indeed  fully  equal  to  the  emergency. 

March  is  merry, 

March  is  mad, 

March  is  gay 
And  March  is  sad. 

Let  every  teacher  take  a  lesson  from  this 
saucy,  energetic  March  wind  and  wake  up! 
Take  new  life  and  lend  your  help  in  stirring  up 
things.  Make  a  vigorous  change  in  and  about 
yourself  and  change  everything  that  is  possible 
to  change.  Make  a  new  program  and  fill  your 
morning  talks  with  the  breath  of  spring.  Erase 
your  old  decorations  and  replace  them  with 
something  having  a  “springy”  air.  Have  your 
calendar  suggestive  of  “mad  and  merry” 
March.  Forget  old  winter  and  think  of  the 
new  life  everywhere  to  come. 

Do  you  nag?  Stop  nagging — talk  little  and 
be  thankful  to  overflowing  that  there  are  no 
more  special  days  to  plan  for  and  look  to  Nature 
for  inspiration. 


The  work  of  the  spring  will  not  lag  if  the 
teacher  will  but  put  the  spirit  of  “Merry 
March”  into  all  the  work  and  play.  There  are 
so  many  topics  at  hand  for  the  general  lessons 
that  there  is  no  longer  need  to  wonder  as  to 
“what  to  do  in  nature  study,”  for  the  material 
will  crowd  thick  upon  us  from  the  “greening 
willows  and  the  drooping  alders,  to  the  glo¬ 
rious  rose  time  in  June.” 

Some  of  the  things  that  suggest  themselves 
for  study  are  the  wild  duck — crow — bluebird — 
robin — rain — wind — earthworms — tree  buds — 
pussy-willow — frogs — and  maple-tree  sap. 

There  is  nothing  that  makes  a  more  attrac¬ 
tive  and  delightful  study  than  the  pussy-willow. 
I  trust  you  already  have  them  on  your  desk  in 
tall  vases  holding  plenty  of  water.  Keep  them 
as  long  as  you  can,  talk  about  them,  sing  of 
them,  and  recite  poems  about  them,  for  they 
are  sort  of  humanizing  and  good  for  us  after 
our  “winter  of  discontent.” 

The  following  is  such  a  pretty  little  gem  and 
may  be  taught  either  as  a  song  or  poem : 

Pretty  pussies  down  by  the  brook. 

Swinging  away  to  and  fro; 

On  the  bending  willow  boughs 
Like  pussy  cats  all  in  a  row. 

J 

If  I  put  you  down  by  the  fire. 

You  pussies  so  cunning  and  shy, 

I  wonder  if  you’ll  turn 

Into  pussy  cats  by  and  by? 

“Ah,  no!”  the  pussies  said, 

“We  couldn’t  and  we  wouldn’t  do  that; 

We  belong  to  fairy  folks 
And  we  are  their  pussy  cats.” 

There  are  so  many  beautiful  poems  appropri¬ 
ate  to  this  awakening  season  that  the  literature 
for  the  month  is  easily  decided  upon. 

Tell  the  children  something  of  the  man  who 
wrote  “The  Wind,”  “The  Swing,”  “0  wind, 
how  strong  you  blow  to-day!”  and  “Windy 
Nights.”  Teach  them  to  love  Robert  Louis  Ste¬ 
venson,  if  for  nothing  else  than  his  beautiful 
“Child’s  Garden  of  Verse.” 

Then  by  all  means  teach  that  little  gem  of 
Celia  Thaxter’s,  “The  alder  by  the  river,”  etc., 
and  tell  them  something  of  her  beautiful  char¬ 
acter. 

And  then  there  is  one  more  that  ought  not  to 
be  omitted,  “0  Laughing  Chorus,”  for  it  is  well 
worth  learning. 

After  all,  it  is  not  watching  for  any  particu¬ 
lar  flower  that  we  want  to  teach  the  children  in 
spring.  It  is  the  spirit  of  watching  for  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  spring — it  is  the  appreciation  of  that 
subtle  something  in  the  air  that  tells  that  the 
great  annual  miracle  of  the  year  is  about  to 
begin. 
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Farmyard-  Song. 

(Bj0rnson.) 


Allegro  leggiero. 
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Blackboard  Calendar,  designed  by  Wood  McLean 


Memory  Gems  for  March 

(Saturdays  and  Sundays  omitted) 


MARCH  1 

Just  before  the  Spring’s  first  call, 

Sleepy  bud,  so  round  and  small. 

One  last  lullaby  you  hear, 

’Tis  the  March  wind  singing. 

MARCH  2 

Waken  the  buds  and  blossoms. 

Call  back  the  robins  fed. 

The  little  snowflakes’  work  is  done 
And  they  want  to  go  to  bed. 

MARCH  3 

There’s  a  loving  hand,  my  child. 

Taking  care,  of  flowers  wild. 

Gently  bids  them  hide  away 
When  the  snowflakes  are  at  play. 

MARCH  4 

Let  us  shout  with  gladsome  voice. 

With  the  spring  rejoice!  rejoice! 

MARCH  7 

Sleep,  little  butterflies,  sleep  until  spring. 
Then  spread  out  each  shining  wing. 

MARCH  8 

Snowdrop,  lift  your  timid  head. 

All  the  earth  is  waking; 

Field  and  forest,  brown  and  dead. 

Into  life  are  breaking. 

MARCH  9 

Softly  taps  the  Spring  and  cheerily, 
“Darlings,  are  you  here?” 

Till  they  answer,  “We  are  ready. 

Nearly  ready,  dear.” 

MARCH  10 

Come,  lift  3mur  bright  faces  to  God’s  azure 
skies, 

Wake,  flowers !  we  are  waiting  for  you. 

MARCH  11 

Come,  Pussy!  Pussy  Willow! 

Within  your  close  brown  wrapper  stir; 
Come  out  and  show  your  silver  fur. 

MARCH  14 

Pussy  Willow  in  fur  comes  dressed, 

A  wintry  pussy  she, 

Yet  wears  beneath  her  silvery  vest 
A  spring  robe  fair  to  see. 

MARCH  15 

Pussy  willow,  pussy  willow. 

Soft  as  any  downy  pillow. 

Don’t  you  love  the  children  dear? 

Hear  their  laughter,  they  are  after 
Pussy  willows  far  and  near. 


MARCH  16 

The  little  house  pussies  merrily  spring 
To  catch  the  soft  ball  at  the  end  of  the  string, 
While  willow’s  dear  pussies  daintily  spring 
To  catch  the  soft  raindrops  the  March  breezes 
bring. 

MARCH  17 

When  we  the  pussy  willows  meet. 

We  know  that  the  spring  we  soon  will  greet, 
They’re  crawling  now  from  their  shelter  brown, 
To  prove  that  the  winter’s  leaving  town. 

MARCH  18 

These  are  the  pussy  willow  days. 

And  spring  is  sure  to  follow. 

MARCH  21 

Lilies !  lilies !  Easter  calls  ! 

Rise  to  meet  the  dawning 
Of  the  blessed  light  that  falls 
Thru  the  Easter  morning. 

MARCH  22 

The  sweetest  thing  in  my  garden, 

On  bush  or  vine  or  tree. 

Is  the  shining,  snow-white  lily 
That  God  has  sent  to  me. 

MARCH  23 

Wake  up!  this  is  Easter,  and  you  must,  arise; 

There’s  work  for  the  living  to  do. 

Come,  lift  your  bright  faces  to  God’s  azure 
skies. 

Wake,  flowers !  we  are  waiting  for  you. 
MARCH  24 

Now  we’re  watching  for  you, 

Little  Bird  Blue. 

MARCH  25 

Daffodils!  daffodils!  say,  do  you  hear? 
Summer  is  coming  and  springtime  is  here. 

MARCH  28. 

Robin  knows  the  children 
Love  him  when  he  comes. 

MARCH  29 

Sing,  0  sing,  thou  merry  bird, 

As  you  fly  so  lightly; 

Sing  your  song  of  joy  and  love. 

While  the  sun  shines  brightly. 

MARCH  30 

Shining  down !  shining  down, 

Golden  sunbeams  kiss  the  flowers. 

Wake  them  up  !  Wake  them  up  ! 

Thru  the  happy  hours. 

MARCH  31 

Awake,  for  the  air  is  all  beauty  and  love. 
Wake,  little  children,  so  merry  and  dear; 

Ah !  what  were  the  spring  if  you  were  not  here ! 
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The  Passing  of  Jack  Frost 

By  Bertha  T.  Bush,  Iowa 


Characters. — Jack  Frost,  King  Winter,  the  Spirits 
of  the  Cold,  The  Four  Winds,  the  Sun,  the  Rain, 
Spring,  the  Flowers,  the  Birds,  the  Butterflies,  the 
Brook,  and  a  number  of  boys  and  girls. 

Let  each  child  have  some  touch  of  appropriate  cos¬ 
tume,  if  it  is  no  more  than  a  sash  tied  over  one  shoul¬ 
der,  bearing  the  name  of  the  character  represented 
printed  very  plainly  on  paper  and  pinned  on. 

The  teacher’s  chair  is  draped  for  a  throne,  and  King 
Winter  occupies  it.  Spring  is  fast  asleep  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  room,  surrounded  by  the  birds,  flowers,  but¬ 
terflies  and  the  brook,  also  asleep.  Standing  guard 
above  the  sleepers,  with  long  wands  outstretched,  are 
the  spirits  of  the  cold. 

Little  Jack  Frost  comes  in  laughing,  turning  a  hand¬ 
spring  or  cutting  up  some  such  prankish  caper.  After 
him  follow  the  four  winds. 

Jack  Frost. — 

I’m  little  Jack  Frost ! 

Ho  ho!  ho  ho! 

I’m  lord  of  the  ice 
And  I’m  lord  of  the  snow. 

I  came  in  November, 

Chased  autumn  away, 

And  I  like  it  so  well 

That  I  think  I  shall  stay. 

Old  Winter’s  (nods  at  Winter)  my  friend. 
And  I’ll  just  keep  him  here. 

We  won’t  have  a  spring 
Or  a  summer  this  year. 

I’ve  locked  up  the  brooks  (flourishes  huge 
pasteboard  key) 

So  they  shall  not  grow. 

I’ve  locked  up  the  flowers 
So  they  shall  not  flow. 

I’m  little  Jack  Frost 
And  I  don’t  mean  to  go. 

Enter  boys  and  girls  and  go  up  to  Jack  Frost. 

A  Girl. — Please,  Mr.  Jack  Frost,  we  came  to 
ask  you  if  you  wouldn’t  go  away  now  so  that 
the  spring  can  come.  We  like  to  have  you  here 
in  January  and  February,  but  it  is  March  now, 
and  we  are  so  anxious  for  warmer  weather. 

The  children  grouped  about  Spring  open  their  eyes 
and  murmur  drowsily. 

The  Brook. — I  want  to  flow. 

The  Flowers. — We  want  to  grow. 

The  Birds  and  Butterflies. — We  want  to  flut¬ 
ter  to  and  fro. 

All  Together. — Oh,  please.  Jack  Frost,  oh 
please  to  go. 

Jack  Frost  (Shaking  his  head  at  them  ro¬ 
guishly). — Oh,  oh!  I  didn’t  think  you  would 
ever  feel  this  way.  You  laughed  and  shouted 
with  joy  when  I  brought  you  ice  for  skating 
and  snow  for  coasting. 

A  Boy. — Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Jack  Frost.  We  were 
very  much  obliged  to  you  then.  But,  you  see, 
that  was  the  time  for  skating  and  coasting. 
Now  it  is  time  for  kites  and  marbles.  We  can’t 


play  marbles  on  the  snow  or  fly  kites  when  the 
cold  makes  our  fingers  freeze.  We  shall  want 
you  next  year  very  much,  but  now  we  are  long¬ 
ing  for  spring. 

Song. — Tune:  “Annie  Laurie.” 

(Sung  by  all  except  Jack  Frost  and  Winter.) 
For  the  springtime  we  are  longing. 

With  grass  and  buds  and  flowers. 

With  nesting' birds  to  twitter 
And  long  and  pleasant  hours. 

The  earth  is  bleak  and  cold ; 

The  frozen  fields  are  drear. 

We  are  longing  for  the  springtime. 

Oh,  send  the  springtime  here. 

Jack  Frost  (Nodding  his  head  thoughtfully.) 
— Well,  well,  well !  If  that’s  the  way  you  feel, 
something  must  be  done  about  it.  I  love  the 
boys  and  girls  too  well  to  make  them  unhappy. 
But  what  can  I  do?  I  have  locked  up  every¬ 
thing  that  belongs  to  spring,  so  that  they  can’t 
get  free.  I  have  put  the  Spring  to  sleep  with 
my  magic  wand,  and  stationed  my  spirits  of  cold 
to  keep  her  and  her  children  from  waking  up. 

The  South  Wind. — I’ll  break  the  lock. 

The  Bluebird  (Eluding  the  spirits  of  the  cold 
and  darting  forward.) — I’m  awake.  I’ll  wake 
up  the  rest. 

The  Robin  (Following  the  bluebird.) — I’ll  fly 
back  and  tell  the  spirits  of  the  cold  to  let  the 
Spring  go. 

Jack  Frost. — Well,  go!  I’ll  send  you  the 
warm  sun  and  the  rain  to  help.  But  I  shall  have 
to  go  away,  for  the  Spring  can’t  come  when  I 
am  here.  Remember,  you  are  to  be  glad  to  see 
me  next  year. 

The  Children  (Clapping  their  hands). — Yes, 
yes !  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  next  year. 


Jack  Frost  goes  to  Winter  on  the  throne, 
whispers  in  his  ear  and  leads  him  away.  As 
he  passes  the  South  Wind  he  gives  his  key  to 
him. 

The  South  Wind  trips  around,  awaking  one 
sleeper  after  another,  by  fanning  them  with  the 
great  key  and  making  the  characteristic  wind 
sound. 

The  sun  and  rain  enter  and  pass  after  him, 
making  motions  of  raining  and  shining. 

The  Robin  and  the  Bluebird  fly  about  to^  de¬ 
liver  their  messages  and  drive  away  the  spirits 
of  the  cold. 

The  flowers  wake  and  grow,  rising  slowly  till 
they  stand  on  their  feet  swaying  softly  with  the 
wind. 

The  birds  and  butterflies  flutter  gaily  around ; 
the  brook  winds  slowly  across  the  schoolroom  ^ 
and  the  children  escort  Spring  to  the  vacant 
throne.  Then  all  bow  before  her  and  sing  a 
spring  song. 
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Primary  Health  Lessons 

By  Lila  B.  Hallock,  New  York 
Drawings  by  Sarah  Shafer 


Air 

Lesson  I. — The  Wind 

I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high 
And  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky; 

And  all  around  I  heard  you  pass, 

Like  ladies’  skirts  across  the  grass — 

0  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 

0  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

I  saw  the  different  things  you  did. 

But  always  you  yourself  you  hid. 

I  felt  you  push,  I  heard  you  call, 

I  could  not  see  yourself  at  all — 

O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 

0  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

O  you  that  are  so  strong  and  cold, 

O  blower,  are  you  young  or  old? 

Are  you  a  beast  of  field  and  tree. 

Or  just  a  stronger  child  than  me? 

O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 

O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

The  teacher  read  aloud  the  first  four  lines 
only  of  the  first  stanza  of  the  above  poem  and 
then  paused. 

“What  am  I  reading  about?  What  tossed  the 
kites  and  blew  the  birds?” 

Nobody  could  answer.  The  first  four  lines 
of  the  second  stanza  were  read.  Then  a  hand 
was  lifted  and  an  eager  voice  said,  “I  know — 
hide-and-go-seek !” 

“Nos  it  wasn’t  a  person;  it  was  something 

that  tossed  the  kites  up  high - ” 

“The  tail  of  the  kite,”  and  the  head  nodded 
decidedly. 

“What  lifts  the  kite  up  high,  tosses  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  sends  leaves  and  paper 
flying  thru  the  yard?” 

Then  the  answer  came — “Wind.” 

“Suppose  you  look  out  of  the  window,  how 
can  you  tell  whether  the  wind  is  blowing  or 
not?” 

“Everything  is  wiggley,”  and  two  little  hands 
moved  back  and  forth. 

“What  wiggles?  Look  out  and  tell  what 
things  are  moving  with  the  wind.” 

Sharp  eyes  took  notice,  then,  for  the  first 
time,  of  movements — from  the  clouds  to  the 
dried  berries  on  a  vine — that  were  caused  by 
the  wind. 

“Suppose  you  closed  your  eyes,  then  how 
would  you  know  whether  the  wind  blew  or  not?” 
“It  wiggles  the  window,”  said  one. 

“We  can  hear  the  wind  talk,”  said  a  sober¬ 
faced  little  boy. 

The  teacher’s  face  brightened  at  the  answer. 
“I  have  heard  the  wind  talk  down  the  chim¬ 


ney  and  it  sounded  as  if  it  were  singing  the 
cosiest  tune  in  the  world  as  we  sat  by  the  fire. 
I  have  heard  it  talk  in  the  night  as  if  it  were 
roaring,  as  it  shook  and  shook  the  house.  I 
have  heard  it  whistle  the  merriest  kind  of  a  tune 
as  it  blew  thru  the  rigging  of  a  boat  when  I 
have  been  sailing,  and  I  have  thought  it  talked 
very  sadly  as  I  have  heard  it  blow  thru  some 
tall  pine  trees.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  wind 
talk,  and  sing,  and  whisper  and  sigh  and  roar? 
Will  you  listen  for  some  of  these  sounds  and 
tell  me  about  them  to-morrow  ?  I  will  read  the 
first  four  lines  again  and  you  tell  me  what  sound 
the  wind  must  have  made.” 

It  was  decided  that  the  wind  must  have 
rustled  “like  ladies’  skirts -across  the  grass.” 

“Now  suppose  you  were  indoors,  and  both 
eyes  and  ears  were  closed,  would  you  know 
whether  the  wind  was  blowing  or  not?” 

One  little  boy  stepped  to  the  window,  laid  his 
hand  on  the  window-sill,  and  said,  “I  can  feel 
it  coming  in  here.” 

“And  outdoors,  if  your  eyes  and  ears  were 
closed?”  asked  the  teacher. 

“It  would  tickle  your  face,”  said  one. 

“Feel  cold,”  said  another. 

“And  next  summer?” 

“It  will  feel  warm,”  and  the  sober-faced  little 
boy  added,  comfortably,  “it  will  soon  be  sum¬ 
mer  again.” 

“Notice  how  the  wind  felt  to  the  little  girl  or 
boy  who  is  speaking  in  the  poem.” 

The  teacher  read  the  first  four  lines  of  both 
the  second  and  third  stanzas. 

“Does  the  poem  say  that  we  can  see  the 
wind?” 

“We  can  hear  the  sounds,  see  the  movements 
made  by  the  wind,  and  feel  it,  but  we  cannot 
see  it.” 

“We  can  see  the  sun — and  the  moon — and  the 
stars — not  the  wind,”  said  the  boy  with  the 
sober  face. 

The  teacher  described  to  the  pupils  the  air- 
ocean  that  was  all  about  them — reaching  beyond 
the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  down  thru 
the  soil,  into  caves,  filling  every  little  open 
space,  even  in  water;  how  easily  it  moved  and 
with  what  force  it  moved  sometimes,  as  in  high 
winds ;  could  not  be  seen  and  yet  was  so  strong ; 
that  what  we  called  “wind”  was  only  air  in 
motion. 

“We  learn  about  air  by  seeing,  hearing,  and 
feeling.  We  can  learn  something  else  about  it 
in  another  way.  Did  you  ever  hear  anybody 
say,  ‘How  good  the  air  smells  this  morning’?” 

Nearly  everybody  shook  his  head. 

“When  would  the  air  smell  good?” 

“When  the  sun  shines,”  somebody  ventured. 

“I  know  a  person  who,  when  she  goes  to  the 
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woods  and  walks  among  the  pines  and  other 
trees,  when  she  drives  past  fields  of  corn  or 
clover  or  hay,  or  goes  out  in  the  early  morning 
or  even  on  a  cold  day,  says  the  first  thing,  ‘Oh, 
how  good  the  air  smells !’  Have  you  ever  said 
this?” 

Heads  were  shaken.  Nobody  had  been  con¬ 
scious  of  any  such  experience. 

“There  are  a  great  many  grown-up  people 
who  will  tell  us  very  quickly  that  air  is  every¬ 
where,  but  they  never  notice  it — never  see  what 
it  does;  never  hear  the  sounds  it  makes;  never 
enjoy  the  feeling  of  the  air,  whether  it  is  hot  or 
cold,  dry  or  damp ;  nor  the  odors,  or  smells,  that 
the  air  brings  to  them  from  the  woods  and  fields 
and  gardens. 

“The  first  thing  for  us  to  learn  about  air  is 
that  it  is  a  real,  real  thing.  We  cannot  see  it. 


’  t 


but - ”  and  the  teacher  wrote  on  the  board: 

We  can  see  what  the  air  does. 

We  can  hear  the  sounds  made  by  the  air. 

Wg  can  feel  the  air. 

We  can  smell  the  odors  in  the  air. 

Lesson  II. — The  Uses  of  Air 

“Anything  that  moves  and  is  strong  ought 
to  be  able  to  do  work.  As  I  read  the  poem 
about  the  wind  notice  the  words  that  tell  that 
the  wind  has  strength.”  The  teacher  read  and 
the  following  words  were  taken  from  the  three 
stanzas  and  written  on  the  board: 
toss  the  kites 
blow  the  birds 
felt  you  push 


strong  and  cold 
a  beast  of  field 
a  stronger  child 

“Now  the  question  is.  Does  the  wind,  or  air, 
do  work?” 

“I  know  some  bad  work  it  does — it  blows  the 
housetop  off.” 

“It  blows  an  umbrella  wrongside  out.” 

“Now  tell  some  good  work.” 

“Blows  the  balloons.” 

“I  have  a  dirigible,”  and  a  tiny  mite  had  to 
describe  his  new  toy. 

“Tell  about  some  good,  plain,  useful  work 
that  the  wind  does.” 

“Pumps  water,”  “makes  windmills  go  round,” 
“makes  sailboats  go,”  etc.  An  old,  old  wind¬ 
mill  had  to  be  described,  also  Billy’s  iceboat 
that  threw  Billy  off  and  he  slid  and  slid  until 
he  went  into  the  water.  It  was  decided  that 
wind  might  be  called  a  motor-power. 

Then  some  one  told  that  the  wind  made  the 
waves  big  and  rough ;  that  it  blew  black  clouds 
and  brought  rain.  This  last  led  to  another 
good  use  of  air  or  wind — how  sometimes  it 
blew  hot  or  blew  cold ;  brought  warmth  or  cold¬ 
ness,  dryness  or  dampness,  according  to  the 
place  the  air,  or  wind,  came  from.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  use  of  air  the  following  stanza 
was  taught  the  pupils : 

Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow 
Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so; 

Then  blow  it  east  or  blow  it  west, 

The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best. 

The  teacher  struck  a  match,  melted  for  an 
instant  the  wax  on  the  bottom  of  a  candle  and 
stood  the  candle  firmly  on  a  flat  surface.  She 
lighted  the  candle  and  placed  a  chimney  over 
it  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  rested 
tightly  on  the  flat  surface.  The  flame  gradually 
grew  lower.  It  was  decided  that  the  fl^me  did 
not  have  air  enough.  The  chimney  was  lifted 
a  little.  The  flame  burned  brightly.  The  chim¬ 
ney  was  lifted  at  the  bottom  and  a  card  placed 
over  the  top.  The  flame  acted  as  if  it  could  not 
breathe  and  was  trying  to  get  out  into  the  air. 
Then  the  chimney  was  held  down  tightly  and 
the  card  was  laid  over  the  top.  Immediately 
the  flame  went  out.  The  experiment  with  the 
little  candle  was  watched  and  talked  about  with 
much  interest,  and  it  was  learned  that  in  order 
to  have  a  good  flame  air  must  come  in  at  the 
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bottom  and  go  out  at  the  top  of  the  chimney. 

“Tell  me  to-morrow,”  said  the  teacher,  “the 
first  thing  a  person  does  in  building  a  fire  and 
why  he  does  it.” 

The  last  and  most  important  use  of  air  was 
discovered  to  be  “to  breathe”;  that  plants  and 
all  animals  need  air.  It  was  doubted  at  first 
whether  animals  living  in  the  water  or  in  the 
soil  needed  air,  but  when  the  lesson  closed  it 
was  known  that  not  only  man,  but  the  cat  and 
the  bird,  the  fish,  the  bee,  and  the  earthworm — 
everything 'that  was  alive — needed  air  and  had 
some  means  of  getting  it. 

The  four  uses  of  air  were  recalled  and  the 
children  were  asked  to  make  four  pictures  illus¬ 
trating  the  motor-power  of  air. 

Lesson  III. — Pure  Air 

“If  all  living  things  need  air,  what  kind  of 
air  do  they  need  ?  Must  it  be  pure,  fresh,  out¬ 
door  air?” 

“We  don’t  want  dirty  air!”  said  one  with 
scorn. 

“We  want  clean  food  and  clean  drinking- 
water — why  shouldn’t  we  want  clean  air?” 

Reasons  were  given  why  the  outdoor  air  is 
purer  than  indoor  air ;  why  the  air  in  the  coun¬ 
try  is  purer  than  air  in  the  city;  why  the  day¬ 
time  air  is  considered  better  than  night  air. 
The  fact  was  impressed,  however,  that  night 
air  is  the  only  air  we  can  have  at  night-time, 
and  therefore  the  best  air  we  can  get. 

“I  think  of  three  things  we  must  do  to  a 
room,  if  we  would  have  the  air  pure  inside — 
what  are  they?” 

The  three  things  were  included  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  answers:  “Let  in  the  sunshine”;  “Open 
the  doors  and  windows  often” ;  “Keep  the  win¬ 
dows  open  all  night”;  “Sweep  the  room”.; 
“Keep  everything  clean.” 

“Three  things  must  be  true  about  the  people 
living  in  the  rooms,  if  we  would  have  pure  air — 
what  are  they?” 

These  three  things  were  found  to  be:  The 
people  must  be  tvell,  clean,  and  wear  clean 
clothes. 

“Name  the  rooms  in  a  house  that  need  pure 
air,  and  I  will  write  the  names  on  the  board.” 

The  following  rooms  were  named :  Kitchen ; 
pantry ;  living-room ;  bedrooms ;  parlor ;  garret ; 
closets;  bathroom;  cellar.  It  was  considered 
specially  important  that  five  of  these  rooms 
should  be  aired  daily,  and  the  names  were  heav¬ 
ily  underlined. 

With  much  happiness  three  other  rules  were' 
talked  about: 

1.  Relating  to  clothing — to  separate,  shake, 
and  hang  up  at  night  every  article  of  clothing 
worn  thru  the  day;  to  shake  and  hang  in  the 
morning,  night-clothes  in  the  sunlighted  air. 

2.  Before  leaving  the  bedroom  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  to  throw  the  windows  wide  open,  take  off 
the  bedclothes  and  place  them  where  they  will 
air. 

3.  To  cover  ordinary  window-screens  with 


cheese-cloth,  fit  the  screen  in  the  windows  and 
sleep  with  at  least  one  window  wide  open. 

The  windows  were  then  opened;  the  pupils 
stood  and  practiced  that  day  the  following 
breathing  exercises: 

1.  The  Steam  Engine — Inhale  thru  the  nos¬ 
trils  a  deep  breath ;  exhale  thru  the  mouth,  mak¬ 
ing  the  sound  sh. 

2.  The  Fog  Horn — Inhale  as  before  and  ex¬ 
hale,  making  the  sound  oo. 

3.  The  Factory  Whistle — Inhale  as  before 
and  exhale,  making  a  shrill  whistling  sound. 
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672 

X287 

X284 

X122 

640 

224 

310 

X217 

X196 

X277 

Difference  between  6  X  12  and  8X8? 

Cost  of  %  of  a  dozen  books  at  9c.  each? 
Difference  between  7  X  12  and  6  X  12? 

Sum  of  %  of  20  and  %  of  12? 

Difference  between  17  inches  and  1%  yards? 
What  part  of  60  is  12  ? 

How  many  days  in  12  weeks? 

Difference  between  13  feet  and  5  yards? 

40  is  Ys  of  what  number? 


Addition  and  Subtraction  ILxercises 

By  Harriet  !L.  Peet,  State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass. 


There  are  but  forty-five  combinations  in  addi¬ 
tion  or  subtraction  to  be  learned.  From  these 
all  other  facts  can  be  derived.  We  teach  the 
combinations  of  the  numbers  up  to  9  -f  9  and 
then  from  these  facts  build  up  series.  From 
the  fact  that  5  and  6  are  11,  it  is  known  that 
15  and  6  are  21,  25  and  6  are  31,  35  and  6  are 
41  and  so  on,  up  to  95  and  6  equalling  101.  So 
it  is  with  all  of  the  fundamental  combinations. 

The  combinations  which  a  child  must  be 
taught  are: 
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These  combinations  are  often  taught  by  the 
analyses  of  different  numbers,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and 
so  on  to  20.  This  is  an  artificial  way  of  group¬ 
ing  the  combinations,  a  relic  of  the  old  Grube 
method,  which  was  both  unpsychological  and 
unpedagogical.  Instead  of  using  this  means  it 
is  more  natural  to  teach  the  fundamental  com¬ 
binations  by  first  giving  the  children  power  to 
add  1  to  a  number,  then  2,  then  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
9  and  to  say 

1  +  1  =  2  4  +  1  =  5  7  X  1=  8 

2  +  1  =  3  5  +  1  =  6  8  X  1  =  9 

3  +  1  =  4  6  +  1  =  7  9X1  =  10 

With  the  ability  to  count  1  more,  2  more,  or 
whatever  is  the  number  in  mind,  the  ability  to 
use  the  combinations  in  problems  is  developed. 
The  children  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  by 
counting  blocks,  lines,  inches  on  ruler,  pictures 
or  objects,  and  are  drilled  upon  the  combina¬ 
tions  abstractly  and  with  such  problems  as 
these : 

1.  Mary  had  one  doll.  Her  aunt  gave  her  another. 
How  many  had  she  then? 

2.  Two  birds  v/ere  on  a  telegraph  wire.  One  more 
came.  How  many  were  there  then? 

3.  If  I  make  a  4-inch  line  1  inch  longer,  how  long 
will  the  line  be? 

4.  John  had  3  marbles.  His  brother  had  1.  How 
many  had  they  together? 

5.  Kate  gathered  5  roses  from  one  bush  and  1  rose 
from  another  bush.  How  many  roses  did  she  gather? 


All  rights  reserved  by  the  author. 


The  old  way  of  teaching  subtraction  consisted 
in  teaching  the  forty-five  combinations  over 
again  as  separations.  Two  taken  from  seven 
equalled  five.  The  new  way  is  to  keep  the  forty- 
five  combinations  learned  in  addition  in  mind, 
and  use  them  over  again  with  a  very  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  point  of  view. 

Instead  of  saying  2  taken  from  7  equals  5, 
the  new  way  requires  this  form:  2  and  what 
equal  7  ?  5.  This  is  additive  subtraction.  The 

children  are  not  taught  to  differentiate  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  addition  and  subtraction  or  to  be  familiar 
with  the  terms  “less”  or  “minus”  until  all  facts 
are  firmly  fixed.  After  they  have  learned  to  an¬ 
swer  the  question  2  and  what  are  7,  they  finally 
come  to  where  they  may  say,  if  it  is  thought 
necessary,  since  2  and  5  are  7,  7  less  2  is  5. 
This  transition,  if  ever  made,  should  be  left  un¬ 
til  the  second  year  of  number  work.  The  form 
to  be  used  in  the  first  year  is  as  follows : 


2+  ?  =  7 
1+  ?==7 
4+  ?  =  7 


5+  ?  =  7 
3+  ?  =  7 
6+  ?  =  7 


7 


This  latter  form  is  expressed  in  words  as,  2 
and  what  are  7?  5.  Write  the  5. 

Problem.s  of  this  sort  are  associated  with  the 
drill  on  additive  subtraction: 

1.  How  much  longer  must  a  2-inch  line  be  made  to 
make  it  7  inches  long? 

2.  What  must  be  put  with  3  apples  to  make  7  apples? 

3.  How  much  more  is  7  cents  than  4  cents? 

4.  Mary  had  7  cents  and  spent  3  cents.  How  many 
had  she  left? 

5.  John  is  5  years  old.  In  how  many  years  will  he 
be  7  years  old? 

The  form  of  counting  used  to  teach  this 
method  is  that  of  counting  from  one  number  to 
another,  and  watching  the  number  enumerated. 

Count  from  3  to  6.  3  and  ?  are  6?  3  +  3 

are  6. 

Count  from  2  to  6.  2  and  ?  are  6?  2  S 

are  6. 

This  form  of  subtraction  is  the  one  used  in 
counting  out  change.  Its  chief  advantages  are 
that  it  is  the  form  used  in  business,  it  seems  the 
natural  way  that  the  mind  takes  to  find  the 
difference  between  two  numbers,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  more  easily  learned.  The  forty-five 
combinations  learned  for  addition  are  used 
again  instead  of  having  forty-five  new  combina¬ 
tions. 

After  the  children  have  acquired  power  to 
count  1,  2,  and  3  more  than  a  number  (addi- 
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tion)  and  to  count  1,  2,  and  3  between  numbers 
(subtraction)  enough  drill  is  given  them  so  that 
the  combinations  are  memorized.  They  are 
ready  then  for  the  more  difficult  processes,  add¬ 
ing  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9  to  given  numbers.  No 
hurry  should  be  made  in  making  the  children 
proficient  in  the  use  of  these  fundamental  com¬ 
binations.  Thoroness  and  power  are  the  things 
to  strive  for  rather  than  the  quantity  of  ground 
covered. 

The  second  step  in  teaching  the  processes  of 
addition  and  subtraction  is  making  the  children 
familiar  with  the  series  derived  from  the  funda¬ 
mental  combinations.  The  first  series  carries 
the  combinations  under  ten  into  the  teens. 


SERIES  I. — ADDITION 


1  +  1 

1 

+  2 

1  +  3 

1  +  4 

1  +  5 

1  +  6 

11  +  1 

11 

+  2 

11  +  3 

11  +  4 

11  +  5 

11  +  6 

2  +  1 

2 

+  2 

2  +  3 

2  +  4 

2  +  5 

2  +  6 

12  +  1 

12 

+  2 

12  +  3 

12  +  4 

12  +  5 

12  +  6 

3  +  1 

3 

+  2 

3  +  3 

3  +  4 

3  +  5 

3  +  6 

13  +  1 

13 

+  2 

13  +  3 

13  +  4 

13  +  5 

13  +  6 

4  +  1 

4 

+  2 

4  +  3 

4  +  4 

4  +  5 

4  +  6 

14  +  1 

14 

+  2 

14  +  3 

14  +  4 

14  +  5 

14  +  6 

1  +  7 

1 

+  8 

1  +  9 

3  +  7 

3  +  8 

3  +  9 

11  +  7 

11 

+  8 

11  +  9 

13  +  7 

13  +  8 

13  +  9 

2  +  7 

2 

+  8 

2  +  9 

4  +  7 

4  +  8 

4  +  9 

12  +  7 

12 

+  8 

12  +  9 

14  +  7 

14  +  8 

14  +  9 

1 

This 

series  is  completed  by 

the  combinations 

beginning  with  5  +  1,  15  +  1,  6  +  1,  16  +  1 ; 
7  +  1,  17  +  1 ;  8  +  1,  18  +  1 ;  9  +  1,  19  +  1. 


SERIES  I — SUBTRACTION 


1+?  —  2  1+?  —  3  1+?  —  4: 
11  +  ?  =  12  11  +  ?  =  13  11  +  ?  =  14 


2+?  —  3  2+?  —  4  2+?  —  5 
12  +  ?  =  13  12  +  ?  =  14  12  +  ?  =  15 


SERIES  II — ADDITION 


2 

12 

22 

32 

42 

52 

62 

72 

82 

92 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

13 

23 

33 

43 

53 

63 

73 

83 

93 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

14 

24 

34 

44 

54 

64 

74 

84 

94 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

15 

25 

35 

45 

55 

65 

75 

85 

95 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

16 

26 

36 

46 

56 

66 

76 

86 

96 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7 

17 

27 

37 

47 

57 

67 

77 

87 

97 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

18 

28 

38 

48 

58. 

68 

78 

88 

98 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

9 

19 

29 

39 

49 

59 

69 

79 

89 

99 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

This  series  is  completed  by  substituting  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  for  2.  The  subtraction  series 
is  written  the  same  way,  omitting  the  first  num¬ 
bers  across  and  beginning  with 

3  13  23  33  43  56  63  73  83  93  103 

2222222222  2 


For  subtraction  these  are  read  2  and  ?  make 
3?  2  and  1  make  3,  2  and  ?  make  13?  2  and 
11  make  13. 

All  thru  the  work  on  the  fundamental  combi¬ 
nations  and  the  series  derived  from  them  there 
should  be  a  great  deal  of  work  in  column  addi¬ 
tion  and  in  problem  work.  In  the  column  addi- 


tions 

the  numbers 

used 

as 

addents 

should 

kept 

1 

under  4  at  first. 

2  3  1 

2 

3 

3  2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3  3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2-2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3  2 

3+?=  4  3+?  —  5  3+?  —  6 
13  4-  ?  =  14  13  +  ?  =  15  13  +  ?  =  16 

l+?=  5  l+?=  6  3+?=  7 

11  +  ?  =  15  11  +  ?  =  16  13  +  ?  =  17 

2+?=  6  2+?=  7  3+?=  8 

12  +  ?  =  16  12  +  ?  =  17  13  +  ?  =  18 

This  series  is  completed  by  the  combina¬ 
tions  beginning  with  4  +  ?  =  5,  14  +  ?  =  15 ; 
5  +  ?  =  6,  15  +  ?  =  16;  6+  ?=7,  16+?=17; 
7+  ?  =  8,  17+  ?  =  18;8+  ?=9,  18+?=19; 
9+  ?=zl0,  19+  ?  =  20. 

The  next  series  to  be  drilled  on  carry  the 
numbers  thru  the  nineties. 


In  the  drills  on  the  series  a  part  of  the  work 
should  consist  in  original  problems  from  the 
children.  Such  problems  as  the  following  should 
be  given  by  the  teacher  and  children  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  'Series  I. 

1.  One  day  more  than  2  days  are  how  many  days? 
One  day  more  than  12  days  are  how  many  days? 

2.  How  many  inches  are  2  inches  and  5  inches?  12 
inches  and  5  inches? 

3.  How  many  years  are  2  years  and  3  years?  12 
years  and  3  years? 

4.  If  I  have  2  cents  and  6  cents,  how  many  have  I? 
If  I  have  12  cents  and  6  cents,  how  many  have  I? 

5.  John  is  2  years  old;  in  3  years  how  old  will  he 
be?  Frank  is  12  years  old;  how  old  will  he  be  in  3 
years? 
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Similar  problems  may  be  made  for  Series  II. 

1.  A  farmer  has  3  more  than  9  sheep.  How  many 
had  he?  If  a  farmer  had  3  more  than  19  sheep,  how 
many  would  he  have? 

2.  A  woman  had  5  more  than  18  hens.  How  many 
hens  had  she? 

3.  Uncle  Tom  is  27  years  old.  Uncle  Henry  is  5 
years  older.  How  old  is  Uncle  Henry? 

4.  How  long  is  a  line  7  inches  longer  than  27  inches? 

5.  A  man  was  paid  $35  a  week.  How  much  would 
he  receive  if  he  were  paid  $7  more? 

Such  routine  work,  so  necessary  to  thoroness, 
becomes  dull  unless  it  is  somewhat  enlivened 
by  concrete  work,  entertaining  problems  and 
games.  Such  games  as  the  following  may  be 
used : 

A  CARD  GAME 

If  the  fundamental  combinations  are  to  be 
drilled  upon,  then  the  numbers  are  written  on 
cards ;  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9.  If  the  series 
in  the  teens  are  being  taught,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15, 
16,  17,  18,  19;  if  the  long  series,  such  as  13,  23, 


33,  43,  53,  63,  73,  83,  and  93.  Each  child  is 
given  a  card  with  a  single  number  upon  it.  The 
pupils  are  told  to  add  8  (or  any  given  number) 
to  the  number  on  their  card.  Each  child  stands 
in  turn  and  gives  his  answer.  If  he  fails  to  give 
the  correct  answer  he  stands  until  he  discovers 
it.  Sometimes,  to  make  the  exercise  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  two  sets  of  numbers  may  be  combined,  or 
two  numbers  given,  to  be  added  to  the  number 
upon  the  card. 

SPINNING  THE  ARROW 

An  arrow  of  cardboard  is  placed  upon  a  card 
with  numbers  around  it  like  a  clock  dial.  A 
nail  is  used  to  hold  the  arrow  loosely  in  place, 
like  the  hands  of  a  clock;  this  is  pounded  into 
a  board  back  of  the  dial.  The  children  spin  the 
arrow  and  add  a  given  number  to  the  number 
near  which  the  arrow  stops,  or  if  subtraction 
is  to  be  with  the  number  near  which  the  arrow 
stops  in  order  to  make  a  given  number  like  15 
or  18.  The  numbers  written  in  the  dial  may 
be  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 


Spring  Nature.  Lessons 

By  Emma  Maguire,  Massachusetts 


Spring  Buds 

Talk  about  buds,  having  the  pussy  willow 
before  the  children  to  interest  them. 

Where  have  the  buds  been  all  winter? 

For  what  are  they  waiting? 

What  did  they  hear  and  see? 

What  kind  of  weather  were  they  out  in? 
(Ask  children  to  bring  in  buds,  mark  each 
twig  with  name  and  date  and  watch  the  un¬ 
folding.) 

PUSSY  WILLOW 

Where  have  you  seen  willow  growing? 

What  name  have  you  for  this  willow? 

What  color  is  the  bark? 

Where  are  the  buds? 

Of  what  use  is  it  to  the  bud? 

What  do  you  call  the  bud? 

What  does  the  bud  look  like? 

How  does  the  bud  feel? 

Pick  off  one  bud.  Open  it  down  the  middle. 
What  do  you  find  inside  the  bud? 

What  do  you  think  it  is? 

What  is  each  side  of  the  stem? 

(Children  are  to  watch  their  buds  and  see 
if  they  are  right.) 

How  many  buds  come  out  at  one  place? 

PUSSIES 

What  color  are  the  pussies? 

What  are  the  hairs  like? 

Where  are  the  flowers? 

FLOWERS 

Do  they  grow  in  clusters? 

What  makes  the  clusters  grow? 


What  becomes  of  the  scale? 

With  what  are  the  flower  parts  covered? 
Why  do  bees  and  flies  find  the  flowers? 
What  is  at  the  base  of  each  flower? 

What  happens  when  an  insect  pushes  his 
head  in  this  pocket? 

Where  does  the  insect  carry  the  dust? 

What  does  this  help  make? 

(Teacher  tells  child  a  story  in  which  she  im¬ 
agines  she  is  a  pussy  willow.  Children  then 
-  write  story,  playing  they  are  pussy  willows.) 

Horse  Chestnuts 

Where  are  the  buds  of  the  horse  chestnut? 
What  color  are  the  buds? 

What  color  is  the  branch? 

Where  are  the  large  buds? 

What  are  these  called? 

Where  are  the  small  buds? 

What  are  these  buds? 

How  do  the  leaf  buds  grow  on  the  stem? 
What  are  leaves  wrapped  in? 

What  color  are  the  scales? 

With  what  are  they  covered? 

How  does  the  pitch  help  the  leaves? 

How  will  sudden  cold  harm  the  leaves? 

Try  to  pick  scales  open. 

What  opens  them  easily? 

LEAVES 

In  what  are  the  leaves  packed? 

How  are  they  rolled  up? 

How  many  parts  has  the  horse  chestnut 
leaf? 
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SCARS 

What  do  you  sea  on  the  twig  below  the  bud? 

What  is  the  shape  of  the  mark? 

In  the  horseshoe-shaped  mark  how  many 
dots  for  nails? 

We  call  these  marks  scars.  The  dots  in  them 
are  scars  left  by  the  veins  of  the  leaves. 

So  what  kind  of  scars  do  we  call  the  horse¬ 
shoe  scars? 

Notice  where  the  scars  are  on  the  twig. 

Show  me  where  two  scars  might  be  on  this 
pointer. 

How  are  the  two  scars  placed? 

Find  another  kind  of  scar. 

What  does  it  look  like? 

Notice  the  wood  between  these  two  ring 
scars. 

What  color  is  it? 

Notice  the  wood  between  these  two  other 
ring  scars  on  the  twig. 

Is  it  the  same? 

This  difference  in  color  means  something. 

Pick  off  the  two  outer  scales  on  the  bud. 

What  color  are  those  underneath? 

What  is  left  on  the  twig  when  the  rest  are 
off? 

What  kind  of  a  scar  is  it? 

What  name  have  we  for  the  ring-shaped 
scars  when  we  think  what  makes  them? 

What  do  you  find  wrapped  inside  the  bud? 

Like  what  does  it  look? 

How  does  it  feel? 

What  will  it  make  when  the  bud  grows? 

What  will  happen  to  the  scales? 

What  will  they  leave  on  the  twig? 

What  will  the  twig  do  all  summer? 

What  will  be  on  the  end  of  the  twig  next 
spring? 

What  will  that  bud  leave  when  it  grows? 

What  will  the  distance  between  the  scale 
scars  show? 

Count  the  years’  growth  on  different 
branches. 

The  New  Plant  in  Seed 

Make  a  collection  of  different  kinds  of  seeds, 
as  different  nuts,  grains,  vegetable  seeds,  grass 
seeds,  flower  seeds.  Sort  the  seeds  to  help  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  at  sight.  Call  attention  to  the 
marks  of  distinction. 

With  what  are  nuts  covered? 

Why  such  a  hard,  thick  covering? 

•  Upon  what  do  nuts  drop? 

How  does  the  skin  help  them  in  winter? 

With  what  are  smaller  seeds  covered? 

How  placed  in  the  ground? 

Why  do  not  smaller  seeds  need  so  thick  a 
covering? 

Find  scar  on  the  seed. 

What  made  the  scar? 

What  entered  the  seed  at  the  scar?  (The 
little  plant.) 

(Soak  seeds,  like  beans,  peas,  com,  etc.) 

Can  you  find  the  scar? 

With  what  is  the  seed  covered? 


Remove  the  skin. ' 

What  is  under  the  skin? 

Separate,  the  thick  parts. 

What  do  you  find? 

Name  the  “stem  and  tiny  leaves.” 

Of  what  use  are  the  thick  parts  to  the  little 
plant? 

Where  does  the  little  plant  find  food? 

Plant  seeds  in  different  ways.  Small  seeds 
planted  on  a  moist  sponge  will  illustrate  the 
growth  of  the  root  with  its  fine  hairs  for  taking 
the  water  the  plant  needs.  Beans,  peas,  corn, 
etc.,  planted  in  sawdust  show  how  the  thick 
parts  shrivel  as  their  food  is  given  to  the  plant, 
and  the  root,  stem,  bud  and  leaves  are  formed. 

Seeds  planted  in  a  box  of  soil  will  illustrate 
the  manner  of  appearing  above  the  ground. 
Growing  seeds  need  the  water  that  the  roots 
bring  in,  the  warmth  of  the  schoolroom,  the 
food  in  the  seed,  the  sunlight  to  make  the  new 
leaves  green,  and  good  soil  for  food  that  it  may 
continue  to  grow. 

In  the  heart  of  a  seed. 

Buried  deep,  so  deep, 

A  dear  little  plant 
Lay  fast  asleep. 

“Wake!”  said  the  sunshine, 

“And  creep  to  the  light.” 

“Wake!”  said  the  voice 

•  Of  the  raindrops  bright,  v 

The  little  plant  heard,  * 

And  it  rose  to  see 
What  the  wonderful 

Outside  world  could  be.  — K.  L.  Brown, 
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Nature  Stories 

By  Lillian  C.  Flint,  Minnesota 


Winter  Friends 

“See,  mamma,”  said  John,  “there  is  a  blue¬ 
bird,  a  big  one.” 

John’s  mamma  gave  him  bread  every 
morning  to  feed  the  birds. 

When  John  called  her  she  looked  out  and 
saw  a  large  bird  of  a  beautiful  blue  like 
the  sky. 

“It  is  a  blue  jay,”  said  mamma,  “and  they 
like  sweet  things.” 

Then  mamma  gave  John  some  oatmeal 
crackers  and  he  threw  them  out  to  the 
bird.  Soon  came  two  more  of  the  big 
blue  birds  and  ate  the  crackers. 

John  put  the  crackers  on  the  porch  by  the 
window  and  every  morning  he  threw  out 
crackers  to  the  blue  jays. 

Sometimes  when  John  was  a  little  late 
the  bluejays  would  fly  to  a  tree  near  the 
windows  and  call  till  John  came  with 
the  crackers. 

One  morning  there  had  been  a  deep  fall  of 
snow  and  when  John  woke  up  he  heard 
the  bluejays  calling  for  their  breakfast. 

He  broke  up  two  crackers  and  brushing 
away  the  snow  from  the  porch  threw 
out  the  food  to  the  birds. 

The  pieces  were  quite  large  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  bluejays  had  taken  every 
bit  of  the  food  and  were  calling  for 
more. 

Then  John  broke  up  two  more  crackers  and 
threw  them  out  and  the  bluejays  took 
them  away  and  came  back  again  and 
called  for  more  food. 

John  had  but  one  more  cracker,  and  he 
broke  up  that  and  threw  it  out  to  the 
bluejays,  who  took  it  and  flew  away  only 
to  come  back  again  and  call  for  more. 

John  had  no  more,  and  he  stood  at  the 
window  and  watched  to  see  what  the 
birds  would  do. 

When  they  saw  that  no  more  crackers  were 
thrown  out,  they  flew  away  to  the 
crotches  of  the  trees,  where  they  had  put 
the  pieces  of  cracker. 

Each  one  brought  a  piece  to  the  tree  near 
the  window,  and  there  they  sat,  eating 
.  their  breakfast. 

The  bluejays  held  the  pieces  of  cracker  be¬ 
tween  their  feet  and  at  them  with  their 
bills,  a  bit  at  a  time,  very  much  like  a 
squirrel  eating  a  nut. 

“What  made  them  do  that?”  said  John. 

“Well,”  said  mamma,  “I  think  that  the 
snow  made  them  think  it  would  be  hard 


to  get  anything  to  eat,  and  so  they  took 
the  food  and  put  it  away  so  that  they 
might  have  something  to  eat  if  the  snow 
covered  everything  up.” 

“Where  do  they  stay  in  winter?”  asked 
John. 

“They  stay  in  the  thick  bushes,”  said 
mamma,  “and  their  thick  feathers  keep 
them  warm  as  your  fur  coat  keeps  you 
warm.” 

“They  draw  themselves  up  into  a  ball  of 
feathers  and  birds  are  warmer  than  al¬ 
most  any  other  animal.” 

“If  I  did  not  throw  out  crackers,  what 
would  they  eat?”  said  John. 

“They  would  eat  the  seeds  from  the  weeds 
that  are  in  the  flelds,”  said  mamma. 

“I  think  that  the  bluejays  live  down  near 
the  edge  of  the  swamp,  where  the  ever¬ 
greens  are,  and  they  eat  the  seeds  that 
are  in  the  weeds  that  grow  on  the  edge 
of  the  swamp.” 

“If  birds  are  hungry  and  cannot  get  what 
they  like  to  eat,  they  will  eat  almost  any¬ 
thing.  They  will  eat  a  withered  apple 
that  is  left  on  the  tree,  or  a  dried  berry 
that  is  left  on  the  bush.” 

“What  other  birds  are  here  in  winter?” 
asked  John. 

“There  are  the  woodpeckers,”  said 
mamma. 

“What  will  they  eat?”  asked  John. 

“If  you  hang  out  a  piece  of  fat  meat  they 
will  come  to  eat  that,”  said  mamma. 

“If  there  is  no  fat  meat,  they  do  not  have 
to  look  far,  for  their  dining-rooms  are 
under  the  bark  of  every  tree. 

“Up  and  down  the  tree  they  run,  and  they 
waste  very  little  time  in  looking  about. 
If  they  hear  a  grub  stir  under  the  bark, 
they  bore  straight  in  and  get  a  meal.” 

“They  go  up  one  side  of  a  tree  and  down 
the  other  side,  never  stopping.” 

“The  woodpeckers  have  broad,  clinging 
feet,  their  bills  are  like  small  pickaxes, 
and  they  have  barbed  tongues  that  hook 
out  the  grubs  and  insects  under  the 
bark.” 

“As  soon  as  a  bird  has  eaten  all  the  food 
in  one  tree,  he  flies  straight  to  another 
tree  and  commences  to  eat  all  the  worms 
in  that  tree.” 

“Then  John’s  mamma  told  him  about  a 
woodpecker  who  loves  maple  sap. 

She  said  that  when  it  was  a  little  warmer 
and  the  sap  began  to  run  she  would  show 
John  the  tree  with  the  birds  drinking. 


Supplementary  Reading  for  Primary  Grades 


The  Pot  Of  Gold 

By  Virginia  Fortineau  Olcott 


Once  upon  a  time  a  Pig  and  a  Goose  left  their  little  red  house  to  find 
the  Pot  of  Gold. 


There  they  go. 


Up  the  sunny  hill,  and  down  the  sunny  hill,  over  the  pleasant 
meadow,  and  through  the  wood  they  trotted. 

They  searched  and  hunted,  and  hunted  and  searched. 


Just  at  the  close  of  day  they  found  the  pot  of  gold. 

Here  it  is. 
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“It  is  mine,”  squealed  the  pig. 

“  No-o-o-o,  it  is  mine,”  hissed  the  goose. 

They  danced  about,  squealing  and  hissing,  and  hissing  and  squealing. 


Here  they  are. 


And  while  they  were  dancing,  Mr.  Sly  Fox  crept  from  his  home,*^and 
ran  away  with  the  Pot  of  Gold. 

» 

There  he  goes. 
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The  Pig  and  the  Goose  went  through  the  black  wood,  over  the 
gloomy  meadow,  up  the  dark  hill,  and  down  the  dark  hill,  back  to  their 
little  Red  House. 


For  the  Easter  Tide 
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around  for  the  children  to  trace  from,  unless  you  prefer  to  do  the  work  yourself  or  let  some  special  pupil  do  it. 
The  cutting  and  coloring  will  be  done  by  the  children. 


Busy  Work  with  a  Purpose 

By  ILleanor  G.  Leary 


Manual  Training 

I.  DUTCH  BOATS 
(First  and  Second  Years.) 

Correlating  with  the  good  work  the  wind 
does,  the  children  get  another  use  to  which 
man  puts  the  elements. 

Teacher’s  Work. — A  chart  is  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  following  directions,  for  the  picture 
of  Dutch  boats. 

Material  Required. — The  shades  and  tints  of 
blue  in  4  by  4-inch  papers.  Have  the  water 
of  the  light  blue  paper.  The  sky  is  shown  with 
a  little  darker  tint.  From  very  dark  blue  the 
sailboat  and  rowboat  are  drawn  and  then  cut. 
These  are  pasted  in  the  best  position.  Posts 
and  tie-ropes  are  marked  upon  the  papers 
when  the  whole  is  pasted.  To  add  to  the  value 
of  this  work  the  children  may  be  required  to 
write  an  original  sentence  explaining  each 
scene  as  depicted  by  them.  So  that  the  spell¬ 
ing  may  be  correctly  done  the  sentence  ought 
to  be  written  upon  scratch  paper,  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  picture. 

II.  DUTCH  WINDMILL  AND  TREES 
(First  and  Second  Years.) 

To  show  what  good,  useful  work  the  wind 
does. 

Teacher’s  Preparation. — Try  to  have  the  chil¬ 
dren  see  some  views  of  Holland  before  begin¬ 
ning  this  work.  Talk  on  the  country  and  the 
necessity  of  having  the  wind  do  the  work  in 
this  flat  country. 

Material. — Colored  papers  4  by  4  inches,  in 
the  shades  and  tints  of  blue. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Prepare  a  chart  like  the 
picture  of  the  Dutch  windmill  and  tree. 

Let  a  light  blue  paper  with  its  torn  edge 


show  the  sky  line.  For  the  middle  use  a  lighter 
blue,  with  a  grayish  blue  for  the  earth. 

Upon  a  dark  blue  paper  draw  the  picture  of 
a  windmill  and,  in  the  empty  space  left,  any 
number  of  trees,  as  may  be  desired.  These 
are  pasted  in  the  most  advisable  position. 

Child’s  Work. — From  direction,  he  is  to  tear 
and  cut  papers,  and  then  place  them  as  he 
thinks  most  artistic.  With  a  black  crayon  or 
in  pen  and  ink,  the  child  may  complete  the  road 
to  the  mill  and  the  windows  and  doors. 

HI.  KITES 

(First  and  Second  Years.) 

Aim. — Paper  tearing  and  cutting  to  corre¬ 
late  with  the  conversation  work  for  March. 

Teacher’s  Preparation  and  Work. — Prepare 
a  chart  to  correspond  with  picture  of  kites. 
Have  it  large  enough  to  be  seen  from  all  parts 
of  the  room. 

Material. — Square  of  colored  papers  4  by  4 
inches. 


For  this  illustration  use  green  for  earth,  blue 
for  sky  and  black  for  trees  and  kites. 

Child’s  Work. — In  order  to  provide  for  the 
individuality  of  each  child  tell  them  to  send  up 
their  kites  from  any  position  they  choose,  and 
place  their  trees  where  they  think  best.  The 
tails  and  strings  of  the  kites  are  put  in  at  the 
completion  of  the  pasting. 

IV.  MARCH  WIND 

The  work  can  be  done  by  the  children  after 
their  conversation  lessons  have  preceded  the 
manual  work. 

Teacher’s  Work. — During  the  month  of 
March  the  conversation  lessons  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  along  lines  to  develop  the  idea  of  what 
disagreeable  things  the  wind  does;  blows  trees 
over,  blows  dress  about,  blows  hats  off,  etc. 
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Material. — Colored  papers,  4  by  4  inches,  in 
the  tints  and  shades  of  green,  will  be  required 
for  this  exercise. 

Child’s  Work. — From  the  teacher’s  chart, 
which  will  look  like  the  picture  of  “March 
Wind,”  the  children  will  note  the  bent  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  trees,  etc. 

Make  the  sky  by  tearing  a  light  green  pa¬ 
per,  thus  making  a  ragged  edge.  Paste  the 
straight  edge  to  the  square.  Paste  the  ground 
at  its  straight  edge  and  its  ragged  edge  for  the 
horizon. 

Draw  the  trees,  girl  and  hat,  and  cut  out 
from  the  dark  green  square.  Children  may  use 
their  own  individuality  in  placing  the  last- 
named. 


V.  SAILBOAT. 

(First  to  Third  Years.) 

(See  illustration  of  sailboat  chart.) 

Maternal. — One  sheet  of  cartridge  paper  9  by 
9,  scissors  and  glue. 

The  second  step  may  need  explanation,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  children  may  understand  the  dia¬ 
gram.  The  square,  9  by  9  inches,  is  folded 
thru  the  middle  at  A,  B.  Then  the  fold.  A,  B, 
is  turned  back  so  as  to  fall  upon  the  folded  line 
above.  By  cutting  on  the  line  E  F  and  turn¬ 
ing  one-half  of  the  sails  back  and  the  other 
half  forward,  the  effect  is  a  boat  in  full  sail. 

A  small  quantity  of  glue  will  suffice  to  hold 
the  body  of  the  boat. 


Sailboat  Diagram 


COMPLETED 
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THE  FOUNDATION 


THE  TOWER 


ARMS 


Windmill  Diagram 


VI.  A  WINDMILL 
(First  to  Third  Years.) 

Aim. — Manual  training  to  correlate  with  the 
conversation  lessons  for  the  month  of  March. 

Teacher’s  Preparation  and  Work. — Upon  a 
large  chart,  or  upon  a  place  reserved  on  the 
blackboard,  the  following  diagram  with  explan¬ 
atory  notes  may  be  drawn. 

(See  windmill  diagram.) 

Child’s  Work. — In  order  to  perform  the  work 
the  child  will  need  the  following  material : 

1  sheet  of  cartridge  paper  9  by  9  inches, 
scissors. 

1  sheet  of  cartridge  paper  6  by  7  inches, 
paste,  ruler. 

The  arms  may  be  cut  from  the  strip  that  is 
marked  according  to  the  diagram. 

After  completing  the  foundation  and  the 
tower,  the  tower  may  be  set  into  the  triangular 
cutting  in  the  foundation,  and  the  laps  pasted 
underneath.* 

ILnglish  ' 

(First  Year.) 

Aim. — Original  sentence-building,  using  the 
suggested  words  as  a  guide  for  the  sentence. 
The  sentence  work  to  be  correlated  with  the 
nature  work. 

Teacher’s  Work. — The  picture  of  a  cow  and 
the  annexed  words  are  to  be  duplicated  by 
means  of  a  hektograph.  (See  illustration.) 

The  picture  is  to  be  cut  from  the  sentences 
and  left  with  the  words  to  be  used  as  cues. 
The  sentences  are  cut  into  separate  words. 
Both  cut-up  sentences  and  picture  are  placed  in 
an  envelope.  One  set  should  be  given  to  each 
child. 

Child’s  Work. — Before  giving  the  seat  work 
the  teacher  may  with  profit  read  to  her  class 
Stevenson’s  poem,  “The  Cow.” 


It  would  be  well  to  place  extra  words  in  the 
envelope,  so  as  not  to  restrict  the  child  to  a 
certain  set  form. 

My  cow  is  named  Bess. 

Bess  is  very  gentle. 

She  likes  to  eat  grass. 

She  stands  in  the  shade. 

Bess  gives  me  sweet  milk  to  drink. 

I  carry  the  pail  of  milk. 

I  give  her  some  salt  from  my  hand. 

We  love  Bess  very  much. 

Fnglish 

(Second  and  Third  Years.) 

Aim. — Correction  of  error.  The  children  are 
given  drill  in  the  “I  saw”  instead  of  the  “I 
seen.” 

Teacher’s  Work. — Two  sets  of  papers  are 
prepared  for  this  exercise.  Upon  the  first  pa- 
ner  the  teacher  writes  in  hektograph  ink  the 
following  sentences.  Duplicate  copies  of  the 
same  are  furnished  by  running  off  as  many  as 
will  be  required  to  give  one  to  each  child  in  the 
group  working  at  seats. 

Mary  saw  a  horse  on  the  street. 

I  saw  a  little  bird  go  hop,  hop,  hop. 

Yesterday  I  saw  a  white  dog. 

I  looked  from  the  window  and  saw 
mother. 

Willie  said  he  saw  a  squirrel. 

When  I  looked  I  saw  baby. 

I  saw  an  old  man  crossing  the  road. 

Can  you  guess  what  I  saw  yesterday? 

No  one  ever  saw  so  funny  a  picture. 

Ask  your  brother  what  he  saw. 

The  children  read  and  study  the  above  sen¬ 
tences  during  the  conversation  period. 
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They  make  comments  on  the  same. 

They  may  ask  questions  and  call  on  their 
comrades  to  give  answers:  What  did  you  see 
yesterday?  Last  Saturday  what  did  you  see 
at  the  park?  Last  night  what  did  you  see  in 
the  sky?  Where  did  you  see  Mary? 

The  second  paper  to  be  hektographed  by  the 
teacher  is  a  set  of  questions  and  the  answers. 
Aim  to  have  from  fifteen  to  twenty  of  these  in 
a  set.  Sometimes  the  questions  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  have  given  serve  as  a  cue  to  this  work. 

Beneath  the  questions  the  teacher  writes  the 
answers  in  complete  sentence  form.  These 
sentences  are  cut  up  and  together  with  the 
questions  are  put  into  an  envelope. 

Child* s  Work. —  (a)  At  first  the  children  will 
be  required  to  build  upon  the  desk  the  sentence 
that  answers  the  first  question.  The  cut-up 
words  serve  this  purpose,  (b)  After  sufficient 
drill  the  questions  only  may  be  given  to  the 
child  and  he  writes  the  sentence  which  answers 
each  question.  (c)  From  the  envelope  con¬ 
taining  the  cut-up  words  the  child  may  make 
entirely  original  sentences. 

Composition 

(Third  Year.) 

Reproduction  of  a  fable  by  means  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  suggestive  words. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Upon  a  large  sheet  of  oak- 
tag  the  following  picture  and  words  are  hekto¬ 
graphed. 

One  for  each  child  in  the  group  is  obtained 


Bess 

Gentle 

Grass 


by  running  off  a  sufficient  number  by  means  of 
the  hektograph. 

Method. — The  fable  may  be  told  to  the  entire 
class. 

For  the  children  of  one  group  that  can  spell, 
the  words  are  given  as  a  spelling  lesson.  Then 
they  are  required  to  write  the  story,  following 
the  sequence  by  means  of  the  words  on  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

For  the  younger  children  the  teacher  may 
hektograph  the  story  and  get  copies  for  each 
child.  These  are  cut  into  separate  words,  and 
the  child  builds  upon  his  desk  the  story,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  cue  words  found  on  the  picture. 

Child’s  Work. 

A  dog  made  his  bed  in  a  manger. 

The  horse  was  driven  in  after  a  hard  day’s 
work. 

The  dog  lay  growling  and  snarling  at 
him. 

He  would  not  let  the  horse  get  near  the 
hay. 

The  dog  could  not  eat  this  food. 

He  would  not  let  the  poor  horse  eat  it. 

“Ugly,  old  cur,”  said  the  horse,  “you  can 
not  eat  hay  yourself. 

“Neither  will  you  let  a  poor,  tired  horse 
eat  it.” 

Reading 

(Second  and  Third  Years  Upward.) . 

Aim. — Reading  and  later  for  Spelling. 

Building  up  syllables  to  form  words.  In 
reading,  this  exercise  is  most  valuable,  for  when 
the  children  meet  long  words  they  soon  gain 
facility  in  looking  at  them  in  syllables  and  often 
recognize  old  friends  (small  words)  in  new 
and  long  words. 


Shade 


Milk 

Pail 

Give  salt 
Love 


Cow,  with  Words  (see  preceding  page) 
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Teacher's  Work. — In  order  that  this  exer¬ 
cise  may  have  the  most  value,  each  teacher 
should  make  up  her  own  list  of  words.  The 
words  selected  are  written  with  hektograph  ink 
upon  a  sheet  of  oak-tag.  The  words  should 
be  arranged  upon  this  sheet  in  syllables.  The 
hektographed  sheet  is  then  placed  upon  the 
hektograph  pad  and  duplicate  copies  run  off. 
The  lists  are  cut  up  into  their  separate  syllables 
and  placed  in  an  envelope. 

Child's  Work. — By  combining  the  syllables 
the  child  forms  his  words.  By  frequent  use 
of  this  exercise  the  child  soon  learns  to  form 
many  new  words. 

Suppose  the  list  to  consist  of  the  following 
syllables : 

ten,  short,  ness,  times,  ways,  by,  cap,  day, 
tain,  wed,  care,  tion,  sum,  ful,  her,  nes,  ed, 
mer,  ing,  self,  al,  etc. 

Child’s  desk: 


care 

ful 

her 

self 

al 

ways 

short 

ness 

\ 

cap 

tain 

Wed 

nes 

day 

sum 

mer  |,  cold 

ness 

After  completing  five  words  the  child  may  be 
required  to  write  upon  paper,  in  syllables,  the 
words  formed.  By  writing  several  times  the 
form  is  well  perceived. 


Names  of  Months 

(Second  Year  and  Upwards.) 

Aim. — Reading  names  of  the  months  and 
teaching  the  same  in  their  proper  order  by 
means  of  a  poem. 

Teacher's  Work. — With  hektograph  ink  the 
poem  is  written  upon  a  sheet  of  oak-tag.  By 
means  of  the  hektograph  the  teacher  runs  off 
as  many  copies  as  are  needed  to  give  each  child 
a  copy.  These  hektographed  copies  are  then 
cut  up  into  separate  lines,  but  not  into  the  sep¬ 
arate  words,  as  before. 

The  teacher  will  note  in  the  poem  that  each 
couplet  is  made  up  of  rhyming  lines. 

Presentation. — The  children  must  be  taught 
the  names  of  the  months  and  their  proper 
places  in  the  order  of  naming. 

Child's  Work. — Upon  their  desk  they  will 
place  the  lines  containing  the  months,  and  di¬ 
rectly  beneath  each  the  line  which  rhymes 
with  it. 

When  completed  the  work  should  look  like  the 
following : 

January  brings  the  snow. 

Makes  our  feet  and  fingers  glow. 

February  brings  the  rain. 

Thaws  the  frozen  lake  again. 

March  brings  breezes  loud  and  shrill, 

Stirs  the  dancing  daffodil. 

April  brings  the  flowers  sweet. 

Scatters  daisies  at  our  feet. 


'J. 


AIjXV 

dog 

manger 
snarling 
j\  food 

\  1 

miserable 

iniir’ 

f 'll 

I  moral 

s 


/ 


The  Dog  in  the  Manger 
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May  brings  flocks  of  pretty  lambs 
Skipping  by  their  fleecy  dams. 

June  brings  tulips,  lilies,  roses. 

Fills  the  children’s  hands  with  posies. 

« 

Hot  July  brings  cooling  showers. 

Apricots  and  gillyflowers. 

August  brings  the  sheaves  of  corn. 

Then  the  harvest  home  is  borne. 

Warm  September  brings  the  fruit. 
Sportsmen  then  begin  to  shoot. 

Fresh  October  brings  the  pheasant. 

Then  to  gather  nuts  is  pleasant. 

Dull  November  brings  the  blast. 

Then  the  leaves  are  whirling  fast. 

Chill  December  brings  the  sleet. 

Blazing  fire  and  Christmas  treat. 

Note. — The  teacher  may  supply  simpler 
words  wherever  a  word  too  difficult  is  found. 

Sentences  for  Thought 

(Second  Year  and  Upwards.) 

Aim. — Sentences  for  thought  may  be  corre¬ 
lated  with  the  above  poem,  thus  inciting  the 
child  to  a  more  intensive  study  of  it. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Upon  a  sheet  of  oak-tag 
the  following  questions  should  be  written  in 
hektograph  ink.  By  running  off  enough  copies 


for  the  group,  work  will  be  supplied  for  several 
lessons. 

What  is  the  first  month  of  the  year? 

This  month  brings  what  to  us? 

What  are  the  winter  months? 

How  does  February  behave? 

Which  month  is  the  windy  month? 

Who  likes  it  best  of  all? 

What  games  are  played  in  this  month? 

What  does  April  bring? 

Of  what  benefit  is  April’s  work? 

What  holiday  comes  in  May? 

Why  does  every  school  boy  love  June? 

What  noisy  time  comes  in  July? 

August  brings  what? 

Tell  why  you  grow  anxious  as  September 
comes. 

October  is  the  month  for  what  things? 

Why  is  November  called  dull? 

What  is  the  last  month  of  the  year? 

Who  will  visit  us  this  month? 

Child’s  Work. — The  child  writes  the  answer 
in  full  statements.  Do  not  accept  work  that  is 
carelessly  done.  All  the  answers  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  poem  excepting  those  which 
will  call  for  original  thought  which  every 
American  boy  or  girl  should  know.  ^ 

Reading 

(Second  Year  Upwards.) 

Aim.  —  Reading  abbreviations  which  will 
serve  the  child  when  he  comes  to  writing  ab¬ 
breviations  in  later  grade  work. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Hektographed  copies  are 
made  of  the  following: 


I 

January 

Jan. 

New  Year’s  Day. 

2 

February 

Feb. 

Washington  and  Lincoln’s  Birthdays. 

3 

March 

Mar. 

St.  Patrick’s  Day. 

4 

April 

Apr. 

April  Fools’  Day. 

5 

May 

May 

Decoration  Day. 

6 

June 

June 

7 

July 

July 

Fourth  of  July  or  Independence  Day. 

S 

August 

Aug. 

9 

September 

Sept. 

lO 

October 

Oct. 

Columbus  Day. 

1 1 

November 

Nov. 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

12 

December 

Dec. 

Christmas  Day. 
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The  above  hektographed  copies  are  cut  into 
separate  portions.  All  are  then  placed  in  an 
envelope. 

Child's  Work. — The  teacher  may  ask  the 
child  to  arrange  the  work :  1st.  In  regular  or¬ 
der,  abbreviations  and  holidays.  2nd.  Arrange 
so  that  the  months,  abbreviations  and  holidays 
are  placed  according  to  seasons. 

Phonics 

(First  Year  and  Upwards.) 

Aim. — Phonics  and  word  study. 

Preparation. — During  the  oral  phonic  work 
the  children  are  lead  to  discover  the  following 
rule:  When  a  final  “e”  is  added  to  a  word  of 
one  syllable  the  vowel  in  the  middle  of  the  word 
speaks  its  own  name.  This  should  be  applied 
to  the  word  from  the  teacher’s  chart. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Upon  a  large  chart  of  oak- 
tag  that  may  be  read  by  all  the  children  in  the 
group  the  following  is  printed. 

The  pictures  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  vowel 
sounds.  (See  illustration  of  pin,  hat,  etc.) 

Upon  large  sheets  of  oak- tag  the  teacher 
prints  with  hektograph  ink  the  above  lists  of 
words  plus  the  final  “e.”  By  means  of  the 
hektograph  duplicate  copies  are  obtained  from 
this  original  sheet.  Then  the  hektographed 
sheets  are  cut  up  into  separate  words  and  sepa¬ 
rate  “e.”  Words  and  letters  are  placed  in  en¬ 
velopes  ready  for  use. 

Child’s  Work. — The  teacher’s  chart  is  placed 
upon  the  wall  before  the  working  group  and 
furnishes  the  guide  for  them  to  follow.  From 
the  envelopes  the  child  takes  the  cut-up  slip 
corresponding  to  the  word  on  the  teacher’s 
chart.  To  the  right  of  it  he  attaches  the  end¬ 
ing,  “e,”  and  pronounces  the  new  word  thus 
formed.  He  continues  thus  until  the  entire  list 
is  completed. 

Any  word  which  the  child  cannot  pronounce 
he  must  place  at  the  top  of  his  desk  to  be 
learned  later.  The  child’s  completed  work  may 
look  like  this : 


pin 

hatj  c 

1  1 

tub 

e 

rod 

ei 

ihn 

e  iJ 

;lat  je 

1  1 

mut 

e  slopi 

e 

win| 

IP' 

1^1 

nam 

le 

cut| 

e 

rob  |e 

spin 

ei  cap 

e 

cur 

e 

dot 

e 

|kit: 

e 

car 

e 

us 

e 

rot 

e 

ridi 

e 

atl  lei 

cub  ( 

2  hop  e 

|hid* 

1  e 

par!  ‘ 

e  * 

1 

tun 

e 

ton 

e 

sit 

e 

fad  le 

1 

rud 

e 

for 

e 

Later,  for  spelling,  the  chart  may  be  hung 
before  the  children  and  the  lists  may  be  written 
upon  papers. 


Spelling 

Teacher’s  Method. — During  the  time  as¬ 
signed  for  the  phonic  lesson  the  teacher  should 
develop  the  lists  of  words  containing  “ou.”  The 
children  enjoy  the  work  if  the  teacher  tells 
them  that  these  are  the  words  which  contain 
the  sound  every  boy  and  girl  says  when  a  fin¬ 
ger  is  pinched  in  the  door. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Upon  a  large  sheet  of  oak- 
tag  words  containing  the  phonograms  ound, 
outh,  out,  oud,  ouse,  our,  ount,  etc.,  are  printed 
in  hektograph  ink. 

Upon  this  sheet  no  attempt  is  made  to  ar¬ 
range  the  words,  mixed  thoroly,  upon  the  paper 
something  like  the  following: 


out 

flour 

found 

mouth 


bound 

grouse 

shout 

house 


sound 

sour 

mouse 

cloud 


rout 

hour 

proud 

ground 


Duplicate  copies  are  then  run  off  on  the  hek¬ 
tograph.  One  copy  is  provided  for  each  child 
in  the  section.  The  hektographed  sheets  are 
not  to  be  cut  into  separate  lists  of  words,  but 
are  to  be  used  as  whole  sheets. 

Child’s  Work. — The  children  are  to  write  the 
words  in  families  as  the  teacher  designates 
the  list  on  the  board :  ound,  our,  outh,  ount. 

In  this  work  the  children  are  furnished  with 
the  words  and  need  only  to  look  thru  the  words 
before  them  to  arrange  their  lists.  Thus  they 
see  only  the  correctly  spelled  words  and  are 
not  left  to  guess  at  the  spelling. 

Spelling 

(First  Year  Upwards.) 

Teacher’s  Work. — The  children  may  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  bring  in  magazines,  papers,  etc. 
From  these  the  large  headlines  are  cut.  They 
are  cut  into  the  separate  letters.  A  good  share 
may  be  given  to  each  child. 

The  teacher  writes  upon  the  blackboard,  in 
a  legible  hand,  about  three  words  taken  from 
the  child’s  reading  vocabulary.  These  words 
are  to  be  the  work  in  spelling  for  a  day. 

Child’s  Work. — From  the  letters  given  him 
he  is  to  arrange  the  letters  to  form  the  words 
upon  the  blackboard.  When  the  last  has  been 
completed  the  child  is  told  to  build  each  word 
three  times  from  the  letters.  Thus  the  child, 
during  the  preparation  of  his  spelling  work, 
is  required  to  use  eye,  hand  and  lips. 

As  a  last  preparation  he  may  be  told  to  write 
each  word  once. 

Phonics 

(First  Year.) 

Teacher’s  Work. — From  a  large  sheet  of  oak- 
tag  cut  bell-shaped  figures.  Upon  each  bell 
print  a  word  containing  the  phonetic  ending, 
“ing.”  Upon  the  reverse  side  print  all  the 
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3in 
^  • 

I  m 

win 

spin 

kit 

rid 

hid 

sit 

slid 

bit 

bid 

din 

sir 

twin 

trip 

rip 


tub 

mut 

cut 

rub 

cur 

us 

cub 

tun 

rud 


rod 

slop 

rob 

not 

dot 

rot 

hop 

ton 

for 

cop 


hat 

slat 

man 

pan 

c  ap 

car 

at 

par 

I  ad 

shad 

tap 

f  ad 

mad 


Chart  for  Phonics  and  Word  Study 
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words  containing  the  phonogram  “ang.”  By 
coloring  the  phonetic  endings,  the  child’s  inter¬ 
est  is  aroused  and  the  percept  of  the  word  is 
more  clearly  defined  in  his  consciousness. 

Upon  a  sheet  of  oak-tag  the  teacher  prints 
the  accompanying  words.  (See  illustration  of 
bells.)  By  means  of  the  hektograph  duplicate 
copies  are  obtained.  These  are  cut  into  sepa¬ 
rate  words  and  placed  in  an  envelope. 

Teacher’s  Preparation. — Fasten  the  strip  of 
bells  to  the  wall.  Then  draw  (as  a  pendulum) 
to  the  right  and  let  them  swing  freely.  Ask 
the  children  what  you  have  made  the  bells  do. 

The  answer  may  be,  “You  made  the  bells  ring.” 

Then  write  upon  the  blackboard  the  word 
“ring,”  using  the  same  colors  as  you  used  upon 
the  first  bell.  Where  have  we  a  word  that 
looks  like  this  one? 

Let  some  child  point  out  the  first  word  upon 
the  bell.  Call  attention  to  the  “ing”  ending  of 
the  words. 

The  remaining  words  in  the  series  may  be 
drilled  with  special  stress  upon  the  endings. 

Child’s  Seat  Work. — From  the  envelopes  he 
will  be  required  to  build  up  the  words  as  he  sees 
them  upon  the  teacher’s  bells.  At  the  close 
of  the  work  the  children  should  be  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  read  their  lists  of  words. 

To  use  the  reverse  side  several  days  must  in¬ 
tervene.  Then  the  teacher  may  ask  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question :  “What  did  I  do  with  the  bells 
last  week?” 

Answer,  “You  rang  the  bells.” 

The  teacher  proceeds  as  above  in  developing 
the  phonetic  ending,  “ang.” 

Child’s  Work. — From  the  envelope  he  builds 
the  column  of  words,  “ang.”  Later  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  be  asked  to  build  both  columns  of 
words  without  the  teacher’s  string  of  bells. 


Reproduction  Stories 

A  dragon-fly  once  flew'  into  a  schoolroom  by 
mistake.  The  foolish  children  cried  and  tried 
to  hide  under  the  desks.  The  poor  dragon-fly 
was  as  much  frightened  as  they  were.  Soon  it 
found  its  way  out  of  the  window  again,  and  was 
glad  to  get  back  to  the  fields. 


A  baby  woodpecker  saw  his  mother  pecking 
at  the  bark  of  the  tree  and  getting  nice  fat 
grubs  out  of  it.  “I  can  do  that,”  said  he,  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  strong  enough  to  struggle  up 
on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  he  tried  it.  But  he 
found  a  piece  of  bark  instead  of  a  grub,  and  it 
stuck  in  his  throat  and  choked  him. 


Dean  Swift  was  a  man  who  wrote  books.  He 
wrote  a  story  about  some  very  little  people.  He 
gave  them  an  island  to  live  on.  He  called  the 
island  Liliput  and  the  little  people  Liliputians. 

One  rainy  day  Frances  played  she  was  Dean 
Swift.  She  made  an  island  on  her  sand  board. 
Then  she  made  some  Liliputians  with  soaked 
peas  and  wires. 


Busy  Work  with  a  Purpose 

By  Agnes  Quish 


A  Legend  of  the  Pussy  Willow 

(Adapted) 

One  bright  day  in  spring,  a  little  gray 
kitten  ran  away  from  her  mother. 

She  was  lost  and  did  npt  know  where 
to  go. 

She  ran  on  and  on  until  she  came  to  a 
stream.  It  was  getting  dark  and  the  kitten 
was  hungry  and  tired.  So  she  sat  down 
under  a  willow  and  began  to  cry. 

A  fairy  loved  this  willow  very  much.  The 
willow  was  sorry  for  the  kitten.  She  bent 
over  it  and  said,  “Do  not  cry.  I  will  keep 
you  safe. 

“Oh,  how  soft  and  warm  your  fur  is!” 

“I  am  sorry  I  ran  away  from  home,”  said 
the  kitten.  Then  she  began  to  cry  again. 

“Do  not  cry  any  more,”  said  the  willow, 
“I  will  bend  over  you  and  keep  you  safe  all 
night.  I  like  you.  Now  sleep.” 

The  willow  liked  the  kitten’s  soft  fur.  “I 
wish  I  had  fur  like  that,”  she  said. 

Just  then  the  fairy  came.  She  heard  what 
the  willow  said. 

“You  are  a  kind  willow,”  said  the  fairy, 
“and  I  will  give  you  what  you  wish.  You 
shall  have  fur  every  spring,  and  all  people 
shall  love  you.  Good  night.  Pussy  Wil¬ 
low.” 

Next  morning  the  kitten  awoke  in  her 
own  bed.  The  willow  found  herself  cov¬ 
ered  with  soft  balls  of  fur. 

The  people  love  her  and  call  her  Pussy 
Willow. 

In  the  second  year  this  may  be  used  for  story 
telling,  oral  reproduction  and  reading.  Tell  the 
story  two  or  three  times,  using  the  same  words 
each  time.  Have  the  children  tell  it,  using 
your  words. 

Hektograph  two  copies  of  the  story  for  each 
child.  Use  one  for  a  reading  lesson.  Cut  the 
second  copy  into  separate  sentences.  Using 
these  cut-up  sentences,  the  children  are  to  build 
the  story  on  their  desks. 

Recognition  of  Sight  Words 

As  a  test  in  recognition  of  sight  words,  hek¬ 
tograph  the  following.  Give  a  copy  to  each 
child,  with  several  copies  of  each  word  required 
in  the  blank  space. 

The  child  is  to  place  the  correct  word  in  the 
space  left  for  it. 


1.  A  little . ran  away. 

2.  The  kitten  was . and  did  not 

know . to  go. 

3.  She  sat . and  began  to . 

4.  She  sat . a  willow. 

3.  The  willow . ...kind  to  the 


6.  A . loved  the  willow. 

7.  The . took  the . 

home. 

8.  The  fairy . the  willow  what 

she  wanted. 

9.  People  love  the . and  call  her 


Phonetics 

(First  Year.) 

Will  has  been  taught  as  a  phonetic  word. 

Be  sure  the  children  see  that  the  word  is 
made  up  of  two  parts,  w  and  ill,  and  that  they 
understand  how  to  blend  these  parts  without, 
giving  the  sounds. 
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Then  take  up  bill,  hill,  mill,  till,  fill,  pill  in  the 
same  way. 

We  are  now  ready  to  strengthen  the  child’s 
mental  image  of  the  word  by  the  physical  act 
of  putting  it  together.  Arrange  a  chart  some¬ 
what  after  this  model. 

Give  each  child  a  box  of  letters  and  have  him 
build  the  words  indicated  on  the  chart. 

At  the  end  of  the  period,  call  on  several  chil¬ 
dren  to  read  their  lists.  (See  illustration  of 
pussy  willows  with  letters.) 

Ahern 

Supplementary  Reading 

(First  and  Second  Year.) 

It  is  spring  now. 

The  sun  is  bright.  The  air  is  soft. 

The  leaf  babies  are  waking  up. 

They  have  been  asleep  all  winter. 

Pussy  Willow  is  out. 

She  wears  her  fur  hood. 

Soon  Mother  Nature  will  have  a  new 
spring  dress. 

Develop  and  teach  the  unfamiliar  words  as 
sight  or  phonetic  words. 

After  the  reading  lesson  cut  the  story  into 
the  separate  words. 

Write  the  following  questions  on  a  chart  and 
hang  it  where  the  children  can  see  it.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  to  answer  the  questions  from  the  cut¬ 
up  stories  in  their  envelopes. 

Is  it  spring  now? 

Is  the  sun  bright? 

Is  the  air  soft? 

Are  the  leaf  babies  waking  up? 


Have  they  been  asleep  all  winter? 

Is  Pussy  Willow  out? 

Does  she  wear  her  fur  hood? 

Will  Mother  Earth  soon  have  a  new 
spring  dress? 

Later  the  children  may  write  their  answers 
without  help  from  the  cut-up  story. 

The  following  simplified  version  of  the  “Wind 
and  the  Sun”  might  also  be  taken  this  month. 
Treat  the  story  as  in  Legend  of  the  Pussy 
Willow. 


The  Wind  and  the  Sun  had  a  quarrel. 

The  Wind  said,  “I  am  stronger  than  you 


are. 


are. 


The  Sun  said,  “I  am  stronger  than  you 


“See  that  man  with  the  big  coat,”  said  the 
Sun,  “let  us  have  a  race.  The  one  who  can 
make  him  take  his  coat  off  is  the  stronger.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  wind,  “I  can  do 
that.”  So  he  blew  and  blew. 

The  man  was  so  cold  he  would  not  take 
his  coat  off. 

Then  the  sun  smiled  at  the  man.  He  was 
soon  so  warm  he  took  his  coat  off. 


Memory  and  Reading 

(First  and  Second  Year.) 
THE  WIND 

Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  I  nor  you. 

But  when  the  leaves  hang  trembling, 
The  wind  is  passing  thru.  • 


/1A..S  ic  e.  the.  wi-nd/ 


Suggestion  for  a  March  Blackboard  Sketch  by  H.  H. 
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Who  has  seen  the  wind? 

Neither  you  nor  I. 

But  when  the  trees  bow  down  their  heads, 
The  wind  is  passing  by. 

— Christina  Georgina  Rossetti. 

Teach  the  poem  and  have  it  memorized  by  the 
class.  Hektograph  a  copy  for  each  child,  cut 
it  up  into  the  separate  words  and  put  it  into 
envelopes. 

Tell  the  children  the  wind  carries  the  names 
of  old  friends.  They  must  rescue  their  friends 
by  taking  them  down  and  arranging  them  in 
their  proper  order  on  their  desks.  They  are  to 
take  the  words  from  the  cut-up  poem  in  the  en¬ 
velopes  to  do  this. 


Word  Building 

(First  Year.) 

Aim. — To  test  and  strengthen  the  child’s 
power  of  using  the  consonants  and  the  short 
vowels.  The  child  should  be  familiar  with  the 
short  vowel  sounds  before  going  further.  The 
reviews  may  contain  words  not  used  before, 
but  composed  of  known  sounds. 

This  being  the  “Easter  Month,”  draw  a  num¬ 
ber  of  rabbits  in  a  field.  The  phonograms  “it” 
and  “et”  have  been  developed  during  a  previous 
phonic  lesson.  Give  each  child  a  box  of  letters 
and  have  them  build,  on  their  desks,  the  words 
indicated  on  the  chart.  (See  illustration  of 
rabbits  in  field.) 


Rabbit  Chart  for  Phonics 


Eyxercises  and  Games  for  the  Little  Ones 

By  Lottie  Lappart,  Nebraska 

(^Continued  from  last  month) 


19.  Make  circle.  Blindfold  one  in  the  middle. 
Circle  goes  around.  Center  one  stamps  or  taps 
ruler  on  floor  for  children  to  stand  still.  He 
points  at  some  one  with  ruler  or  long  stick  and 
says,  “Who  is  it?”  That  one  responds,  “It  is  I.” 
Guess  by  tone  of  voice  who  it  is.  Instead  of  al¬ 
ways  asking  the  question,  the  center  one  may 
sometimes  sing  or  make  squeaking  tone  and  the 
responding  one  does  same. 

20.  Cuckoo:  One  child  goes  out  in  hall,  an¬ 
other  hides  somewhere  in  room.  When  ready 
all  say,  “Cuckoo.”  The  former  calls  “Cuckoo” 
all  the  time  he  is  walking  about  the  room  hunt¬ 
ing  the  latter.  The  latter  responds  softly, 
“Cuckoo,”  until  found,  when  he  chooses  another 
to  hide  and  he  goes  to  the  hall. 

21.  Acting-out  trades :  One  goes  out  in  hall 
with  teacher,  who  shows  him  how  to  act  out 
trade,  as  a  carpenter.  He  comes  in  and  acts 
out  his  trade,  the  pupils  guessing  what  he  is. 
The  woodchopper,  blacksmith,  dressmaker, 
housekeeper  (ironing,  sweeping,  working  dough 
on  table,  turning  wash-machine,  etc.),  doctor 
(feel  pulse),  dentist  (pull  teeth).-;’ 

22.  Make  sound  on  piano  or  or^an,  like  thun¬ 
der.  Children  make  noise  with  feet  on  floof. 
They  tap  on  floor  or  desk  tip  represent  rairi. 
Hold  arms  in  circle  to  repres(^pt  sun  after  the 
rain.  The  children  then  hold  lap  their  heads 
as  the  flowers  do  after  rain. 

I  SPRING  GAMES  .  I 

23.  Wind  game.  Let  some  pupils  he  the 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  winds.  Others  may 
represent  trees,  flowers,  and  birds.  The  trees 
(children  with  arms  raised)  sway  in  the  breeze. 
Those  representing  the  winds  blow  with  breath, 
and  fan  with  hands.  When  rain  comes,  the 
flowers  droop  their  heads,  and  the  birds,  flying, 
and  whistling  among  the  trees,  go  under  the 
trees  for  shelter.  When  the  sun  comes  out,  all 
wake. 

24.  Gardening — ploughing  —  arms  forward, 
fingers  touching.  Plow  around  room  or  across 
top  of  desk.  Plow  again,  holding  handles  of 
plow  and  driving.  Sowing  grain,  walk  around 
room  and  make  movements  at  the  commands. 
Swing,  hack,  etc.  Spading:  Commands — down, 
up,  back.  Throwing  stones  from  the  garden: 
commands  stoop,  stand,  throw. 

OTHER  LANDS 

25.  Japanese  and  Chinese  activities:  (a) 
Japanese  school.  Have  only  boys  in  the  school. 
They  hold  up  hands  for  books,  and  make  a  big 
noise — a  sort  of  jabber — as  if  studying.  The 
teacher,  with  long  stick,  taps  them  on  the  head, 
saying,  “Louder,  louder.”  (b)  Several  girls 


sit  on  floor  under  Japanese  parasol  and  fan. 
Paper  screens  are  placed  around  them.  Other 
pupils  form  a  circle  around  them,  sit,  fan,  and 
sing  a  Japanese  song.  The  center  ones  have 
Japanese  doll,  paper  screens,  and  fans  to  sell, 
(c)  All  march  with  the  American,  Japanese, 
and  Chinese  flags  at  the  head,  pupils  carrying 
small  paper  parasols  and  fans  they  have  made 
from  wall  paper,  (d)  Run  out  in  hall  or 
around  room  like  little  Chinese  girls  (short 
steps,  wiggling  body) .  Fan  in  time  to  the  music. 
Sit  down  in  circle  and  fan  all  to  the  music.  Lay 
down  fans.  Each  put  table  in  front  of  you 
(imaginary),  make  fire  in  charcoal  lamp.  Set 
on  the  teakettle.  Pour  hot  water  from  this  into 
the  teapot.  Talk  to  neighbor  and  fan  while 
waiting  for  it  to  steep.  See  if  done.  Sip  the 
tea.  Clap,  and  maid  picks  up  table  and  carries 
it  away,  (e)  The  boys  may  march  to  war,  fly 
kites,  fire  off  firecrackers,  throw  torpedoes  on 
the  ground,  eat  with  chopsticks,  etc. 

■'  KEEPING  STORE 

26.  store:  (a)  Let, one  pupil  be  storekeeper, 
and  several  others  may  represent  the  things  he 
has  to  sell.  One  pupil  comes  to  buy,  and  the 
storekeeper  says,  “Good-morning.  What  would 
you  like  to  buy  ?”  “A  lion,  sir.”  All  the  phpils 
.representing  things  may  stand  in  line  on  the 
recitation  seat.  The  one  representing  the  lion 
steps  down  and  goes  on  all-fours  across  the 
floor  and  roars,,  so  that  the  purchaser  may  see 
whether  he  is  a  good  lion.  He  is  bought  and 
paid  for.  Other  things  he  has  for  sale  are  a 
kitty  that  mews,  a  sleeping  doll,  a  bear,  etc.  Dif¬ 
ferent  pupils  come  up  and  buy. 

CHRISTMAS 

,  27 .  Form  a  circle.  Put  a  pupil  in  the  cen- 

ti^tfto  represent  a  Christmas  tree.  The  children 
put  imaginary  presents  on  the  tree.  Then  the 
teacher  takes  them  off  and  reads  the  names  of 
the  children  for  whom  intended.  Two  pupils 
assist  her  in  carrying  the  presents  around.  Af¬ 
ter  each  one  has  his  present  they  sit  in  the  circle 
and  play  with  their  presents.  Ask  each  one, 
“What  have  you  ?”  One  will  say,  “A  ball.”  He 
will  bounce  or  throw  his  balls.  All  sing  a  ball 
song.  There  will  be  dolls  that  can  sit,  stand,  go 
to  sleep,  air  guns  to  shoot,  footballs  to  blow  up 
and  kick,  a  dog  to  push  and  make  say,  “Bow¬ 
wow,”  a  trunk  to  put  dolly’s  things  in,  a  clock 
that  can  go,  a  piano  to  play,  a  horn  to  blow,  a 
drum  to  beat,  a  hammer  with  which  to  pound, 
a  rocking-horse,  skates  with  which  to  skate, 
etc.  Songs  about  the  dolly,  clock,  drum,  horse, 
etc.,  may  be  sung. 

28  -  Play  there  are  presents  on  a  tree.  Reach 
up- jump  for  them.  What  did  you  get?  They 
play  with  their  toy,  and  sing  about  it. 
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Nature  Lessons  from  the  Garden 


Colors  in  Flowers 

What  flaming,  gay  banners  our  garden  gera¬ 
niums  hang  out! 

The  petals,  the  gay  parts  of  the  flowers,  are 
banners  signalling  to  Bee  to  come  and  taste 
the  goodies,  for  the  flowers  advertise  with  col¬ 
ored  flags  just  as  much  as  with  guide-post  signs 
and  perfumes. 

How  do  plants  manage  to  color  their  pretty 
silks?  We  have  seen  that  they  are  cooks  and 
chemists,  restaurant  -  keepers,  merchants  of 
sweets;  now  we  find  they  make  their  own  dye, 
color  their  own  flags! 

Everything  a  plant  makes  has  to  be  made  out 
of  earth.  How  can  a  geranium  make  scarlet,  a 
violet  make  blue,  a  daffodil  yellow,  out  of  the 
same  earth? 

Nobody,  not  even  the  wisest  man,  knows  all 
about  this,  for  the  flowers  keep  their  secrets 
well.  But  if  you  could  look  inside  a  plant  and 
into  the  sap  which  goes  creeping  up  from  its 
roots  into  all  its  parts  we  should  find  wee  bits 
of  color  floating  in  the  sap,  and  stored  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  plant. 

In  the  leaves  we  should  find  thousands  of  wee 
granules  of  green.  In  the  flowers  and  sap  we 
should  find  wee  bits  or  granules  of  bright  col¬ 
ors  on  little  colored  crystals  shaped  like  snow¬ 
flakes,  only  so  very  much  smaller  that  it  would 
take  a  thousand  color  granules  or  a  thousand 
color  crystals  to  make  one  snowflake  crystal. 

In  the  sap  we  should  also  find  that  some  of 
the  color  grains  had  been  dissolved  as  sugar  is 
dissolved  in  water. 

All  these  coloring  matters  are  made  by  the 
plant  out  of  soil! 

Now,  in  the  soil  there  are  different  acids  and 
salts.  These  make  great  changes  in  the  colors 
when  they  are  taken  up  into  the  sap,  and, 
strange  to  say,  each  plant  seems  to  know  just 
which  one  of  the  acids  or  salts  to  take  up  with 
her  roots  and  pour  thru  the  sap  upon  these 
granules  and  crystals  to  make  the  color  she 
wants  to  wear. 

If  a  plant  wants  a  violet-colored  flower  she 
does  not  need  acids  or  salts.  If  she  wants  a 
blue  flower  she  takes  salts  (like  saltpeter)  into 
her  sap,  and  if  she  wants  red  or  rose  color  she 
uses  acid. 

Some  blossoms  change  their  color,  and  you 
may  know  when  you  see  them  doing  this  that 
they  are  changing  from  salts  to  acids  or  from 
acids  to  salts  in  what  they  are  taking  up  from 
the  soil. 

There  is,  besides  these  color  grains,  a  queer 
blue  flower-sap  which  nobody  quite  under¬ 
stands,  but  which  some  people  say  takes  its 
color  from  having  sugars  instead  of  acids  or 
salts  mixed  with  plant-sap. 


Soil,  then,  to  give  flowers  all  they  need  to 
make  beautiful  colors,  must  have  acids  and  salts 
in  it. 

You  know  the  little  wild  geranium  that  grows 
in  waste  places  and  has  only  such  food  as  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  in  the  soil  is  very  pale  lavender  in 
color.  It  would  take  years  of  feeding  to  bring 
a  bright  red  color  into  her  pale  little  petals,  but 
she  is  the  great-great-grandmother  of  our  bril¬ 
liant  garden  geranium,  for  all  that. 

If  you  doubt  it  look  at  the  way  she  makes  her 
seeds  and  seed-pods. 

If  you  want  to  see  for  yourself  how  much 
acids  and  salts  have  to  do  with  the  color  of 


Geranium  (Wild) — The  Grandmamma  of  our  Garden 
Geraniums.  Notice  how  she  makes  seed  pods. 


flowers  dissolve  a  little  salsoda  in  water  and 
pour  it  on  a  geranium  blossom.  A  little  potash 
in  water  will  turn  a  purple  crocus  to  green,  a 
scarlet  geranium  to  yellow. 

Water  alone  will  take  the  purple  from  violets 
and  leave  them  white. 

Sunbeams,  by  acting  in  the  plant  sap,  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  coloring  of  flowers. 

Can  you  guess  now  the  reason  why  we  plant 
our  garden  flowers  in  ashes,  or  phosphates,  or 
in  barn  or  stable  offal,  or  in  meal  made  of  old 
bones  ? 

You  will  soon  learn  another  reason. 
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Arbor  Day  Drill 


(The  following  may  be  given 
by  six  girls.  Each  wears  a 
crown  made  of  colored  leaves 
cut  from  paper.  Around  her 
waist  she  wears  a  bright  scarf 
(of  the  color  of  the  crown).  In 
her  hand  she  carries  a  branch 
of  laurel. 

FIRST  PUPIL 

(Green  crown  and  sash.) 
Stately  elm  with  leaves  of  green 
O’erspreading  far  on  high 
Its  canopy  of  fresh  spring 
leaves, 

All  hail  the  elm!  I  cry. 

SECOND  PUPIL 
(Pink  crown  and  sash.) 

I’d  crown  the  peach  with  blos¬ 
soms  pink 

And  fruits  so  luscious  sweet; 
Bending  low  the  pale  pink  buds 
Of  the  peach  tree,  I  would 
greet. 

THIRD  PUPIL 

(White  crown  and  sash.) 

A  crown  for  the  cherry  blossoms 
pure. 

With  its  little  petals  white; 

A  pure  white  carpet  nature 
dons; 

’Tis  a  rare  and  happy  sight. 

FOURTH  PUPIL 
(Red  crown  and  sash.) 

The  early  maples  in  the  swamp. 
So  bright,  so  red  are  they. 
My  eye  delights  to  gaze  on  these 
Thruout  the  bright  spring 
day. 
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FIFTH  PUPIL 

(Gray  crown  and  sash.) 

And  I  the  catkins  seek  and  love. 
With  early  buds  of  gray; 
Each  silvery  bud,  this  new-born 
spring 

Seems  dearer  every  day. 

SIXTH  PUPIL 

(  Yellow  crown  and  sash.) 

The  leaves  of  yellow  birch  I  like. 
All  fluttering  in  the  breeze. 
Turning,  twisting,  chasing  fast 
And  quivering  as  they  please. 

ALL  REPEAT 

We  have  a  crown  for  every  tree, 
And  beg  each  tree  to  stay; 
Our  boughs,  unchanging  as  our 
hearts. 

All  wave  this  Arbor  Day. 

Music,  “Marching  Thru  Geor¬ 
gia.”  Branches  wave  and  the 
six  girls  march  around  in  a 
circle,  each  depositing  her  bough 
on  a  rustic  flower  stand.  Sashes 
(which  have  been  tied  around 
the  waist  but  loosely)  are  un¬ 
tied  and  grasped  in  the  hands 
about  six  inches  from  the  ends. 
All  stand  in  line.  Music  changes 
to  “Hail,  Columbia.”  1.  Sash 
held  in  front  horizontally,  arm’s 
length.  2.  Sash  held  against 
waist  horizontally.  Repeat  four 
times.  3.  Sash  held  above  the 
head  at  arm’s  length  horizon¬ 
tally.  4.  Sash  resting  on  head, 
held  horizontally.  Repeat  four 
times.  5.  Hold  sash  perpendic¬ 
ularly  at  right  side.  6.  Sash 
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raised  horizontally  at  left  side. 
Repeat  four  times.  6.  Sash 
raised  horizontally  above  head. 
Repeat  four  times.  7.  Sash  held 
perpendicularly  at  left  side.  8. 
Sash  raised  horizontally  at  left 
side.  Repeat  four  times. 

Repeat  the  same  motions 
while  kneeling.  Repeat  first 
movement,  followed  by  the  third, 
four  times.  Repeat  second  move¬ 
ment,  followed  by  fourth.  Re¬ 
peat  fifth  movement,  followed  by 
seventh,  four  times.  Repeat 
sixth  movement,  followed  by  the 
eighth,  four  times.  All  rise, 
passing  out  to  music. 

— Nebraska  Special  Days. 


Somebody’s  Knocking 

There’s  somebody  knocking. 
Hark!  who  can  it  be? 

It’s  not  at  the  door!  no,  it’s  in 
the  elm  tree. 

I  hear  it  again;  it  goes  rat- 
a-tat-tat ! 

Now,  what  in  the  world  is  the 
meaning  of  that? 

I  think  I  can  tell  you.  Ah,  yes ! 
it  is  he: 

It’s  young  Master  Woodpecker, 
gallant  and  free. 

He’s  dressed  very  handsomely 
(rat-a-tat-tat) , 

Just  like  a  young  dandy,  so 
comely  and  fat. 

He’s  making  his  visits  this 
morning,  you  see; 

Some  friends  of  his  live  in  that 
elm  tree; 

And,  as  trees  have  no  door¬ 
bells  (rat-a-tat-tat). 

Of  course  he  must  knock;  what 
is  plainer  than  that? 

Now  old  Madam  Bug  hears  him 
rap  at  her  door: 

Why  doesn’t  she  come?  Does 
she  think  him  a  bore? 

She  stays  in  her  chamber,  and 
keeps  very  still. 

I  guess  she’s  afraid  that  he’s 
bringing  a  bill. 

“I’ve  seen  you  before,  my  good 
master,”  says  she; 

“Altho  I’m  a  bug,  sir,  you  can’t 
humbug  me. 

Rap  on,  if  you  please!  at  your 
rapping  I  laugh. 

I’m  too  old  a  bug  to  be  caught 
with  your  chaff.” 

— The  Nursery. 


Blood  Humors 

It  is  important  that  you  should  now  rid  your  blood  o^ 
all  those  impure,  poisonous  and  effete  matters  that 
have  accumulated  in  it  during  the  winter. 

The  secret  of  the  unequaled  and  really 
wonderful  success  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

as  a  remedy  for  Blood  Humors  is  the  fact  that  it  com¬ 
bines,  not  simply  sarsaparilla,  but  the  utmost  remedial 
values  of  more  than  twenty  ingredients, — roots,  barks,  and 
herbs, — known  to  have  extraordinary  efficacy  in  purifying 
the  blood  and  building  up  the  whole  system. 

There  is  no  real  substitute  for  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  no 
“just  as  good”  medicine.  Get  Hood’s  to-day,  in  liquid 
form  or  tablets  called  Sarsatabs. 
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Now  daisies  pied,  and  violets 
blue. 

And  lady  -  smocks  all  silver 
white. 

And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue. 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  de¬ 
light; 

The  cuckoo  now  on  every  tree. 

Sings  cuckoo!  cuckoo! 

— Shakespeare. 


Easy  to  Guess 

Sometimes  I’m  fast. 

Sometimes  I’m  slow. 

I  have  a  round  face. 

And  two  hands— and  so 
You’ll  guess  I’m  a  watch. 
With  a  key  to  lock  it. 

But  I’m  not.  I’m  a  b-y 
With  two  hands  in  my  po — et. 
— Adelbert  F.  Caldwell — The 
Youth’s  Companion. 
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Busy  Work  with  a  Purpose 

Reading 


(Second  Year) 

Aim. — Reading  and  original  sentence-build¬ 
ing.  “Where  things  sleep  in  winter.” 

Teacher’s  Work. — Prepare  a  large  sheet  of 
oak  tag  with  the  pictures  and  sentences. 

Cut  up  the  sentences  into  separate  words. 
Allow  the  pictures  to  remain  intact,  as  they 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  children. 

The  bear  sleeps  in  a  cave  in  the  winter.  i 

The  birds  fly  South  in  the  winter. 

The  chipmunk  sleeps  in  a  hole  in  the  tree. 

The  fox  sleeps  in  a  den  in  the  winter. 

The  seeds  sleep  in  the  ground  in  winter. 

The  frog  sleeps  in  the  mud  in  the  pond. 

The  squirrel  sleeps  in  a  hole  in  the  tree. 

The  caterpillar  sleeps  in  a  cocoon. 

The  turtle  sleeps  in  the  mud. 

The  slip  containing  the  pictures  and  the  cut¬ 
up  words  are  placed  in  envelopes,  a  set  for  each 
child. 

Child’s  Work. — After  a  conversation  lesson 
on  “Where  things  sleep  during  the  winter,”  the 
bags  are  distributed  and  the  children  are  told 
to  arrange  the  slips  into  sentences.  Their  sen¬ 
tences  should  follow  the  order  of  the  pictures. 

At  the  close  of  the  seat  work  different  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  section  should  read  their  sentences. 

(Second  Year  and  Up) 

Aim. — Original  sentences  without  using  pen¬ 
cils  and  paper,  thus  preventing  bad  habits  in 
writing  and  spelling. 

Teacher’s  Work. — The  pictures  in  the  preced- 


Distress  after  Eating  is  quickly  relieved  by  Dyspeplets.  Sugar 


ing  may  be  used,  thus  lessening  the  work  for 
the  teacher. 

Hektograph  and  cut  up  the  sentences  which 
tell  several  things  about  each  ob.iect  in  the  set 
of  pictures.  Allow  one  envelope  for  each  child 
in  the  group. 

The  sentence  may  include  the  following : 
What  it  eats;  where  it  lives;  how  it  gets  its 
food.  These  are  only  suggestive ;  others  applic¬ 
able  to  one’s  own  needs  may  be  substituted. 

The  squirrel  lives  in  the  trees. 

He  eats  nuts,  grain  and  seeds. 

The  squirrel  gathers  these  nuts  in  Oetober. 

The  fox  lives  in  the  woods. 

He  eats  chickens,  ducks,  birds,  etc. 

The  fox  steals  chickens  from  the  farmer. 

The  birds  love  to  live  in  the  country. 

Birds  eat  grain,  seeds,  fruit,  etc. 

The  birds  get  their  food  from  the  wild 
things. 

Child’s  Work. — Tell  the  children  to  build 
three  sentences  about  each  picture,  following 
the  suggested  arrangement  the  teacher  places  on 
the  board. 


Murine  Relieves  the  Eye 

when  Irritated  by  Chalk  Dust  and  Sye  Strain,  incident 
to  the  average  School  Room.  A  recent  Census  of  New 
York  City  reveals  the  fact  that  in  that  City  alone, 
17,928  School  Children  needed  Eye  Care.  Why  not  try 
Murine  Eye  Remedy  For  Red,  Weak,  Weary,  Watery 
Eyes,  Granulation,  Pink  Eye  and  Eye  Strain.  Murine 
Doesn’t  Smart;  Soothes  Eye  Pain.  Is  Compounded  by 
Experienced  Physicians;  Contains  no  Injurious  or  Pro¬ 
hibited  Drugs.  Try  Murine  For  Your  Eye  Troubles; 
You  Will  Like  Murine.  Try  It  In  Baby’s  Eyes  for 
Scaly  Eyelids.  Druggists  Sell  Murine  at  50c.  The  Mu¬ 
rine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago,  Will  Send  You  Inter¬ 
esting  Eye  Books  Free. 
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EBERHARD  FABER 

NEW  YORK 


GRADES 


HB 


HH 


THE 

PERFECT 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLES 


SCHOOL 

PENCIL 


THE  LEAD  IS 
SMOOTH 
DURABLE 
UNIFORM 


Everywhere  should  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  wonderful  helji  of 

,,  ,  I'lctorial  post  cards  — selected  from 

the  best  makers— illustrating  geographv.historv, 
literature,  etc. 


(iUIPBfll'iKoillPlKIIW 

FOREDUOaiOHALUJE 

are  arranged  topically  with  special  reference  to 
school  room  needs.  They  are  high  grade  and 
particularly  adapted  for  projection  uponascreen. 

Our  low  priced  but  dei>eudable  projectors  will 
enable  you  to  furnish  thousands  of  illustration.s 
for  less  than  the  price  of  a  stereopticon  ami  a  few 
glas.s  .slides.  ! 

Our  booklet  —  “The  Educational  Uses  of  ! 
Pictorial  Post  Cards”  —  tells  what  subjects  I 
are  ready,  how  they  may  be  used,  and  other  | 
educational  information  every  teacher  should  [ 
have.  Write  for  it  to-day,  absolutely  free.  i 

KKXXEY  BROS.& WOLKIXS,  | 

Congress  Street  -  -  Boston,  Mass.  | 


Enhance  Your  Beauty 


by  keeping  your  skin  sweet, 
healthful  and  attractive,  with 

Glenn’s 
Sulphur  Soap 


H  Sold  by 
■  druggists. 


Hill’s  Hair  and  Whisker  Dye, 
black  or  brown,  50c. 


Be  Ready!] 


The  branches  are  gray  and  the  i 
hillside  is  barren; 

The  leaves  are  asleep  in  their 
blankets  so  warm; 

But  the  song-sparrow  tilts  on  a 
rail  by  the  roadside, 

And  sings  with  a  will  to  the 
gathering  storm: 

“The  clover  is  coming,  I  know 
it,  I  know  it; 

The  grasshoppers  chirp  and 
the  honeybees  hum; 

There’s  a  nest  to  be  built  in  the 
apple  tree  branches. 

Be  ready  for  summer,  and 
summer  will  come.” 


The  green  grass  is  creeping 
along  by  the  brookside. 

Nor  ventures  to  spread  o’er 
the  desolate  hill. 

The  corn-field  is  covered  with 
stubble  of  autumn; 

The  plow  in  the  farmyard  is 
idle  and  still; 

The  crow  in  his  flight  is  blown 
over  the  tree  tops. 

But  blithely  he  caws  in  the 
forest  so  sere; 

“The  good  time  is  coming,  I  feel 
it,  I  feel  it, 

Be  ready  for  plenty,  and  soon 
’twill  be  here.” 


The  brooklet  is  laughing  its  way 
thru  the  pebbles, 

Tho  dark  the  reflection  its 
gray  pool  receives. 

The  frog  shrilly  chirping,  the 
woodpecker  tapping. 

The  bluebirds  are  flashing 
thru  pale,  withered  leaves: 
“The  message  is  here,  and  it 
never  has  failed  us. 

When  joy  comes  at  last  shall 
the  woodland  be  dumb? 

Let  us  welcome  the  violets,  soon 
to  be  ,  blooming. 

Be  ready  for  sunshine  and 
sunshine  will  come.” 

— Jessie  Wallace  Hughan,  in 
St.  Nicholas, 


The  Tax  Gatherer 

“And  pray,  who  are  you?” 
Said  the  violet  blue 
To  the  Bee,  with  surprise 
At  his  wonderful  size. 

In  her  eye-glass  of  dew. 


Used  in  a  great 
majority  of  the 
public  schools  of 
the  United  States. 


uaLikcu  uy  a  uaii-u;uiur^  s  rcpu 

tatlon  and  success 


Carefully  designed  for 
each  grade  of  school  and 
college  work.  Perfectly 
made,  thoroughly  t^ted 
and  fully  guaranteecL 


At  All  Stationers 


THE  ESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

95  John  Street,  New  Y ork 
Works:  Camden,  N.J. 


Hygiene  and  Physical  Education 


Public  Health  Playgrounds 
School  Hygiene  Athletics 
Outdoor  Life  Physical  Education 

“American  Gymnasia  and  Athletic  Rec¬ 
ord,”  represented  by  the  departments  of 
Physical  Education  and  Athletics  in 
HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCA¬ 
TION. 

“School  Hygiene,”  the  organ  of  the 
American  School  Hygiene  Association,  re¬ 
cently  consolidated  with  HYGIENE  AND 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  as  a  depart¬ 
ment. 

With  the  discontinuance  of  “American 
Health,”  our  magazine  will  cover  the  field 
of  Public  Health  more  thoroughly.  HY¬ 
GIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
is  one  of  the  four  magazines  offered  by 
the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  to  the 
members  of  the  American  Health  League 
as  a  substitute. 

You  have  not  time  to  read  everything. 
You  have  not  money  to  support  every¬ 
thing.  Subscribe  for  HYGIENE  AND 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  and  save  the 
expense  of  four  or  five  other  periodicals. 

HYGIENE  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
WM.  W.  HASTINGS,  Editor 
20cts.  per  Copy.  $2.00  per  Yehr 
THE  F.  A.  BASSETTE  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 

Publishers 


will  bring  you,  on  trial 
I  I*  M  I  V  thirteen  weeks,  the  Patll- 
iinilcr,  the  old  reliable 
iiatioual  news  review. 
This  paper  gives  you  every  week  .all  the 
important  news  of  the  world,  stated  clearly 
and  without  bias.  It  is  the  only  news  review  that  is  truly 
comprehensive;  and  at  the  same  lime  it  is  not  padded 
or  bulky.  It  gives  you  the  wheat  without  the  chaff. 
It  is  a  time  saver  for  all  busy  people.  In  purpose  it  is 
high-toned,  healthy  and  inspiring;  it  is  a  protest  against 
sensational  journalism.  It  takes  the  place  of  periodicals 
costing  $2.50  and  ,$3  00.  Try  it  and  you  would  not  be 
without  it  for  many  times  its  cost. —  ^1.00  per  year. 
Aililress,  PATHFINDER,  Washington,  I).  C. 

IR  a  weekly  journal  of  current  events 

1  prepared  by  the  editors  of  the 

Pathfinder,  especially  for  use  in  the  school  room.  In- 
stiuctive,  Non-Partisan,  Reliable.  It  will  please  you, 
Trial,  10  copies,  5  weeks  75c.  or  1  copy,  10  weeks,  15c. 
Address  OUR  TIMES,  Washiiigioii,  D.  C. 


“I,  madam,”  quoth  he, 

“Am  a  publican  Bee, 
Collecting  the  tax 
On  honey  and  wax. 

Have  you  nothing  for  me?” 

— J.  B.  Tabb. 


CLASS  PINS 

From  our  factory  direct  lo  you.  We 
manufacture  the  very  latest  and  exclu¬ 
sive  line  of  Class.  Fraternal,  Sororitv, 
and  Club  pms  in  Sterling  Silver,  Gold 
and  Goldplate.  Send  for  our  free  catalogue. 

C.  K.  GROUSE  &  CO. 

NORTH  ATTLEBORO.  HASS. 
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Chinese  Kites 

The  Chinese  boys,  so  far  away. 

Of  all  their  games  like  best  to 
play 

At  flying  kites  of  monstrous 
size, 

That  look  like  bats  or  butter¬ 
flies, 

Or  flerce  striped  tigers,  staring 
owls. 

Or  yellow  dragons,  fish  or  fowls. 

With  tiny  lanterns  some  are 
hung, 

And  others  have  long  tassels 
strung 

With  little  bells  that  tinkling  go 

So  merrily,  when  high  winds 
blow. 

And  fancy  this!  I  hear  them 
tell 

That  grown  folks  like  the  game 
as  well. 

And  fathers  and  grandfathers, 
too. 

Along  with  little  lads  like  you, 

Go  out  when  gusty  spring  in¬ 
vites. 

And  play  together,  flying  kites. 

— Rose  Mills  Powers,  in  The 
Youth’s  Companion. 


Grown-Up  Folks 

Grown-up  folks  say  such  funny 
things ! 

I  guess  they  think  they’re 
true; 

So  I  politely  let  them  think 

That  I  believe  them,  too. 

My  teacher  says  if  I’d  not  watch 

The  slow  hands  make  their 
rounds 

Upon  the  clock,  but  study  hard, 

They’d  move  with  leaps  and 
bounds. 

And  then.  Oh!  how  I’d  like  to 
say — 

If  it  would  be  polite — 

“I’ve  tried  it  and  it  does  not 
work,” 

But  I  shut  my  lips  up  tight. 

My  music  teacher’s  just  as 
queer ; 

She  says  I’ll  wish  some  day 

I’d  practised  when  I  was  a  boy 

And  really  learned  to  play. 

And  sometimes  this  might 
worry  me, 

For  fear  it  might  be  so; 

But  daddy  never  learned  to 
play, 

And  is  he  sorry?  No! 

— Selected. 


Jt  has  been  proven  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  many  diseases  of  school 
^iildreu  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  dusty  condition  of  schoolroom  floors. 
JJust.carries  the  germs  of  disease.  The  constant  change  of  classes  and  the  ever 
moving  feet  of  the  pupils  cause  the  dust  to  rise  from  the  floor  and  circulate 
tlirough  the  air  Proper  ventilation  aids  materially  in  getting  rid  of  dust,  but 
so  long  as  the  floors  remain  dry  and  untreated  the  danger  will  still  exist. 

Hygienic  conditions  and  dustless  schoolroom  floors  can  be  had  at  small  cost. 
J^y  treating-  floors  three  or  four  times  a  year  -with 


dust  can  be  practically  eliminated.  Experience  proves  that  Standard  Floor 
Lressiiig  lediices  dust  over  eleven-twelfths,  so  that  with  dust  abated  and  the 
Uo“ately cleansed  the  chances  for  contracting  diseases  are  reduced  propor- 
Standard  Floor  Dressing  not  only  makes  sanitary  school- 
roora.s,  but  also  preserves  the  floors.  Prevents  them  from 
cracking  and  splintering  and  at  the  same  time  lessens  the 
cost  and  labor  of  caretaking. 

u  Floor  Dressing  is  sold  everywhere  in  barrels, 

barrels,  and  in  one  gallon  and  five  gallon  cans. 

IVoi  intended  for  household  use, 

A  Free  Demonstration. 

We  want  to  prove  the  efficiency  of  Sfandard  Floor  Dressing  at  our  own 
expense.  We  will  treat  free  of  charge  one  schoolroom  or  corridor 
how  Standard  Floor  Dressing  eliminates  dust.  To  localities  far  removed 
from  our  agencies,  we  will  send  free  sample  with  full  directions  lor 
applying. 

Boards  of  Education,  School  Superintendents,  principals,  and  Teachers 
should  write  for  information,  testimonials  and  our  free  book  “  Dust  and  its 
Dangers.”  The  health  of  your  pupils  may  depend  on  your  action. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


STANDARD  FLOOR  DRESSING 


WHERE  Will  You 
Teach  NEXT  YEAR? 


Your  location  next  year  is  an  important  matter.  In  the  answer  to 
our  question  are  involved  better  teaching  conditions,  more  enjoyab'e 
surroundings,  a  better  salary,  superior  advantages  which  make  for 
health  and  happiness.  Be  assured  of  this  fact:  Your  place  next 
year  depends  very  largely  upon  your  own  activity.  If  you  get  ready  for  a  Detter  school,  it  your 
preparation  merits  advancement,  the  officers  of  a  good  school  will  find  you.  They  do  not  sit 


quietly  and  wait  for  applicants;  they  go  out  and  find  those  they  want, 
look  for  you? 


Do  you  want  them  to 


YOU  MUST  DECIDE 

the  question,  and  the  future  opens  wide  the  door 
of  opportunity  if  you  decide  rightly.  The  Inter¬ 
state  School — the  teachers’  correspondence  school 
— ;was  organized  to  assist  you  in  study  so  you 
might  maintain  yourself  in  the  front  rank.  Suc¬ 
cess  demands  work,  but  is  worth  the  price.  You 
can  accomplish  much,  if  you  will.  The  reason  so 
few  teachers  make  good  progress  is  that  their 
home  study  is  poorly  planned  and  carelessly  fol¬ 
lowed.  Many  work  according  to  this  plan — a  little 
of  all  branches  and  not  much  of  any  particular 
one.  We  hope  you  will  let  us  guide  you  along 
this  line — a  definite  amount  of  work  in  certain 
branches,  under  competent  guidance  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  Then  you  will  be  prepared  for  your  exam¬ 
inations  and  for  the  better  positions  which  are 
seeking  those  who  are  qualified. 

We  offer  Normal  Courses  for  strong  reviews: 
Primary  Methods  and  Intermediate  ana  Grammar 
Methods  for  all  grades,  from  first_  to  eighth,  de¬ 
voted  solely  to  methods  of  teaching;  and  Aca¬ 
demic  branches  for  advanced  study.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  information. 

Interstate  School  of  Correspondence 

374-390  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


DRAW  LINES  THROUGH  SUBJECTS  IN  WHICH 
YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS  BELOW  AND  MAIL  TO  THE  SCHOOL 


NORMAL  DEPT. 

STRONG  Reviews 

One  or  More  Branches  in  a  course 

Arithmetic 

Physics 

Elementary  Algebra 

U.  S.  History 

Higher  Algebra 

Civil  Government 

Bookkeeping 

Elementary  Economics 

Plane  Geometry 

Pedagogics  and  Methods 

Grammar  and  Analysis 

History  of  Education 

Reading 

Educational  Psychology 

Composition  and  Rhetoric 

Physiology  and  Hygiene 

Am.  and  Brit.  Literature 

Geography 

General  History 

Physical  Geography 

Music 

Elementary  Agriculture 

Drawing 

Botany 

ACADEMIC  DEPT.  -  EACH  SUBJECT  IS  A  COURSE 

First  Year  Latin 

Elementary  Grammar 

Second  Year  Latin 

Practical  Rhetoric 

Rhetoric  and  English 

Eng.  and  Am.  Literature 

Composition 

Physics 

Elementary  Agriculture 

Botany 

Ancient  History 

Med.  and  Modern  History 

■  SPECIAL  COURSES 

H  Pharmacy 

COMMERCIAL  DEPT, 

H  Primary  Methods 

Business 

■  Tnt#»rmediate  and  Gram- 

Shorthand 

H  mar  School  Methods 

Typewriting 

H  TBAGHBRB  MAOAZINX— MARCH 
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OR.DER.  BIRD  PICTUR.ES  IN  NATURAL  Send  56  cents  for  56  Easter 

COLORS  NOW  FOR  SPRING  BIRD  STUDY  Pictures,  no  two  alike,  5j4x8, 

As  aids  in  teaching  Language,  History,  Geography, 
Literature,  etc.,  use 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES 


ONE  CENT  EACH 


for  25  or  more. 
Size  5j4x8. 

Smaller,  Half  Cent  Size,  3x3 
Larger,  Five  Cent  Size,  10x12. 

BIRD  PICTURES  IN  NATURAL  COLORS,  7x9.  Two 
cents  each  for  13  or  more. 

LARGE  PICTURES  EOR  FRAMING,  22x28  inches, 
including  margin;  price,  75  cents  each,  8  for  $5.50. 
Send  three  two-cent  stamps  for  Catalogue  of  one 

■‘TbeJiiii.-’ The  One  Cent  Pictures  are  15  to  20  times  thousand  miniature  illustrations,  two  pictures  and  a 

the  size  of  this  picture.  Ct^lored  Bird  Picture. 

^warded  Four  Gold  Medals  THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY,  Box  16,  MALDEN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Sower 

“Come,  wild  Wind,”  said  the 
Catkin  folks, 

“Loiter  not  on  the  way. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  plant  our 
seeds; 

We  need  your  help  to-day.” 

The  jolly  wild  Wind  whisked 
merrily  by, 

And  never  a  word  did  he  say; 

But  birch  and  willow  and  alder 
trees 

He  planted  by  scores  that  day. 

— Mary  F.  Butts. 


The  Suffragette 


Though  some  may  differ  from  her  views  in  the  matter  of  the 
franchise,  we  must  admire  the  vigor  and  vim  she  displays  for  her 
cause.  They  are  associated  with  the  energy  of  perfect  health. 
Woman,  whether  she  toils  or  follows  the  whims  of  society,  whether 
she  be  engaged  in  earning  a  pittance  or  guiding  the  destinies  of  a 
household,  is  the  most  powerful  factor  in  the  world  of  to-day.  1  he 
hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world.  The  prime  necessity 
of  every  woman,  therefore,  is  Health.  We  need  robust,  active, 
energetic  women,  not  physical  wrecks  that  suffer  torture  with  every 
change  of  wind  or  weather. 

How  may  this  health  be  acquired  ?  By  keeping  the  digestion 
perfect,  the  bowels  active,  the  liver  well  regulated  —  in  short,  by 
keeping  the  body  in  the  best  physical  condition.  The  remedy  is 
right  at  hand.  No  matter  how  the  suffragette  feels  on  political 
questions,  if  she  is  wise  she 

Will  Cast  Her  Votes  for 


the  remedy  that  has  performed  more  cures,  set  more  women  firmly 
on  their  feet,  relieved  more  headaches  and  heartaches  of  the 
overburdened  and  weakly,  brought  more  happiness  into  the  lives  of 
women,  than  any  other  medicine.  Beecham’s  Pills  —  before  all,  are 
a  woman’s  remedy.  They  banish  the  causes  of  ill-health  and  substitute 
the  foundations  of  good  health  Instead.  If  perfect  health  is  the*  basis 
of  a  woman’s  usefulness  in  this  busy  world,  then  there  is  no  greater 
benefactor  than 


Sold  everywhere  in  boxes,  10c.,  25c. 

H^omen  who  value  good  health  should  read  special  instructions  in  every  box. 
Send  for  our  Free  “Book  "Help  to  Scholars''  containing  ff'eights  and  Measures 
and  useful  information.  E.  F.  Allen  &  Co..  367  Canal  St. ,  New  York 


First  Days 

When  first  I  went  into  the 
school 

It  was  so  very  still, 

I  was  afraid  to  speak  or  move, 
I  sat  and  shook,  until 

The  teacher  counted,  “One,  two, 
three,” 

And  then  it  was  recess ; 

And  then  it  was  so  noisy 
I  was  ’fraider  yet,  I  guess. 

I  wanted  mamma  dreadfully. 

I  didn’t  want  to  cry; 

I  hid  my  head  in  teacher’s  lap, 
I  felt  so  scared  and  shy. 

f 

She  smoothed  my  hair  as  mam¬ 
ma  does. 

And  called  another  girl, — 

The  prettiest  girl,  —  “Come, 
Kate,”  she  said, 

“Take  care  of  little  Pearl.” 

I  peeped  out,  then,  from  teach¬ 
er’s  lap — 

Her  little  dress  was  pink. 
Pink  ribbons,  too — she  took  my 
hand. 

And  then  —  what  do  you 
think? 

I  wasn’t  a  single  bit  afraid 
Of  stillness  or  of  noise; 

And  now  I  love  to  go  to  school 
And  all  the  girls  and  boys. 

— Bertha  E.  Bush. 


Our  readers  will  note  in 
the  advertisement  of  Beecham’s 
Pills,  in  this  page,  that  their 
New  York  Agency,  B.  F.  Allen 
&  Co.,  367  Canal  Street,  will 
send  them  on  reouest  a  book  en¬ 
titled  “Help  the  Scholars,”  con¬ 
taining  weights  and  measures 
and  other  valuable  information. 
The  book  was  gotten  up  at  a 
very  large  expense  and  is  given 
free  by  simply  sending  a  postal 
to  the  firm  at  the  address  above 
given. 
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The  Return  of  the  Birds 

I  hear  from  many  a  little  throat 
A  warble  interrupted  long; 

I  hear  the  robin’s  flute-like  note, 
The  bluebird’s  slenderer  song. 

Brown  meadows  and  the  russet 
hill. 

Not  yet  the  haunt  of  grazing 
herds. 

And  thickets  by  the  glimmer¬ 
ing  rill 

Are  all  alive  with  birds. 

— Bryant. 


Compassion 

In  a  dreary  pond  imprisoned, 
Bounded  aye  by^muddy  walls, 
Silent  live  the  patient  fishes, 
Deaf  to  Nature’s  joyous  calls 

Seeing  not.  the  graceful  swallows 
Lightly  skim  the  prison  pond; 
Hearing  not  the  daybreak  con¬ 
certs 

In  the  grand  old  grove  be¬ 
yond. 

Heeding  not  the  beckoning 
clover. 

Nor  the  waving  of  the  corn; 
Seeing  not  the  jeweled  grass 
blades 

Sparkling  in  the  radiant 
morn. 

Missing  all  the  summer  roses. 
And  the  fragrant  lilies  fair; 
Not  a  gleam  of  golden  sunshine 
Penetrates  the  darkness  there. 

For  these  luckless  little  crea¬ 
tures 

I  can  see  no  helping  hand; 
And  I’ll  get  a  line  and  fish-pole. 
And  assist  a  few  to  land. 

— May  Elizabeth  White, 

In  The  Youth's  Companion. 


Public  Lands  in  Oregon 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “Mil¬ 
lions  of  Acres  Public  Land 
Given  Away  in  Oregon,  When, 
How.  Where.”  Douglas  County 
Abstract  Co.,  Roseburg,  Ore. 


IS  THE  BEST  STRENGTHENING  TONIC 

for  Feeble  Old  People ^  Delicate  Children,  Weak,  Run-down 
Persons,  and  to  Counteract  Chronic  Coughs,  Colds  and 
Bronchitis,  is  because  it  combines  the  two  most  world-famed 
tonics  —  the  medicinal,  strengthening,  body-building  elements 
of  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Tonic  Iron,  without  oil  or  grease, 
tastes  good,  and  agrees  with  every  one. 

Your  money  will  be  returned  without  question  by  the  druggist 
from  whom  you  purchase  it — if  VINOL  does  not  give  you  entire 
satisfaction,  any  one  can  afford  to  give  Vinol  a  trial  on  these  terms 


ATTHE  LEADING  DRUG  CAMPIP  PPPP 
STORE  EVERY  WHERE.  OnmiLt  I 


CHESTER  KENT  &  CO. 
Chemists.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


TEACHERS,  GET  THIS  FLAG  ETDEB 
FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL  T  REEL 

Wake  up  the  love-of-country  spirit  in  your  pupils.  Make  patriots  of  th^m.  It 
means  the  making  of  better  citizens;  better  men  and  women;  better  fathers  and 
mothers.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  do  this.  And  the  splendid  big  flag 
we  send  you  will  not  cost  you  one  cent  either! 

WRITE  US  Tell  your  pupils  about  it  today.  See  if  they  don’t  enter 
Washington  CDTr  ^oul  into  the  plan.  Here  is  how  you  can  get  this 

and  Lincoln  intt  big  flag  free: 

Pictures  ..  Write  US  and  we  will  at  once  send  you  postpaid  35  of  our 

Emblematic  Flag  Buttons  in  the  beautiful  National  colors.  They  make  handsome  shirtwaist  sets  and  coat 
lapel  ornaments.  Give  these  to  the  children  and  let  them  sell  them  at  1 0  cents  each.  They  can  dispose 
of  the  lot  in  a  few  hours  and  will  enjoy  doing  it.  Then  send  us  the  proceeds  and  we  will  immediately 
ship  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  one  of  our  big  5x8  feet  Bunting  Flags,  46  stars,  sewed  on  both  sides, 
a  Standard  U.  S.  Flag,  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  Guaranteed  not  to  fade.  The  same  flag  that  would 
cost  you  $4  or  $5  in  any  retail  store.  And  this  way  you  get  it  absolutely  free  for  your  school. 

Don’t  wait  until  tomorrow.  Talk  to  your  pupils  about  it  today.  The  School  Board  will  applaud  your 
energy  in  getting  the  flag  without  bothering  them  and  your  pupils  will  love  you  all  the  more. 

ig^Write  today  for  Buttons,  we  will  send  them  postpaid  and  you 
are  not  out  one  penny. 

are  the  pictures  of  the  patriots  “WASHINGTON" 

D  AND  “LINCOLN”  ON  YOUR  SCHOOL  WALL? 

We  furnish  them  suitable  for  schools  20x24  inches  in  size,  beautiful  photo 
colors,  and  framed  in  solid  black  2-inch  frame.  You  can  procure  them  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Flag.  Write  for  35  buttons,  send  us  the  $3.50  when  sold  by  the 
children,  and  we  will  send  either  Washington’s  or  Lincoln’s  picture  securely 
packed  and  express  paid  to  your  station.  We  furnish  either  Washington  or  Lincoln 
buttons  or  the  Flag  buttons.  Please  state  kind  of  buttons  you  desire  us 
to  send  you.  After  you  have  secured  the  flag  or  picture  for  your  school  we 
will  pay  you  cash  for  writing  a  few  letters  for  us  to  other  teachers. 

MAIL  ORDER  FLAG  CO.,  132  Meridian  St.,  ANDERSON,  INDIANA 


The  price  of  the  Post  Language 
Courses  has  been  reduced  from  $2.50  to 
$1.00.  Spanish,  German  or  French 
taught  by  mail  in  twelve  lessons.  A 
practical  method, 
first  lesson  in  the 
learn.  Post  Language  Courses,  140 
North  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Send  ten  cents  for 
language  you  wi£;h  to 


ciAsspm 

— BADG  es  for  College, 
SCHOOL,  SOCIETY  OR  LODGE ^ 

EitherV  style  with  any  three  letters  or  figures 
and  one  or  two  colors  of  enamel.  Sterling  Silver, 

25o  each,  $2.50  adoz.;Sllver  Plated,  10c  ea. , 

$1,00  a  doz.  Special  designs  inPins  or  Badges 
made  for  any  School  or  Society,  at  low  prices, 

S.-cd  design  for  estimate.  Catalogue  free. 

Bastian  Bros.  Co  ^  323  South  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Bwt  ud  HuhHk  »r  BcAktr  ud  CUId 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been 
used  for  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS 
OF  MOTHERS  for  THElK  CHILDREN 
WHILE  TEETHING,  WITH  PERFECT 
SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFT¬ 
ENS  the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  ALL  PAIN,  CURES 
WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for 
DIARRHffiA.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  "Mrs.  Winslow’s 
Soothing  Syrup."  And  take  no  other  kind. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

Q|  A  YQ  Dialogues,  Recitations,  Drills,  Speakers,  Mono* 
rLili  1  O  logues,  operettas,  Musical  Pieces,  Finger  Plays, 
Motion  Songs,  Illustrated  Songs,  Pantomime  Songs,  Shadow 
Plays,  Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Special  Entertainments  for 
all  Holidays,  Minstrels,  Jokes,  Hand  Books,  Make-Up 
Goods,  etc.  Suitable  for  all  ages  and  occasions  Large 
catalogue  Frea.  Every  Teacher  should  have  one. 

J,  S.  DENISON,  Publisher,  Dept.  66,  Chlcag^ 


CLOSING  DAY  SOUVENIRS! 

Just  the  thing  to  give  your  scholars  at  close 
of  School.  Suitable  for,  the  higher  grades  as 
well  as  'for  primary.  Send  a  two  cent  stamp 
for  samples  and  also  circulars  of  Photo  Post 
Cards  and  Photographs. 

Seibert  Printing  Co.,  Box  216  Canal  Dover,  0 
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BROWN’S 

Bromchial  Troches 

A  convenient  and  effective  remedy  for  ccughs, 
Hoarseness,  Bronchial,  aud  Lung  Troubles.  In¬ 
valuable  to  Singers  and  Speakers  for  clearing  the 
voice.  Entirely  free  from  opiates  or  any  harmful 
ingredients. 


Sold  everywhere  or  sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  price,  25  cents,  50  cents 
and  $1.00  per  box.  Sample  mailed 
free  on  request. 

JOHN  1.  BROWN  &  SON 
Boston,  Mass. 


Mature  finished  penmanship  of 
THE  HIGHEST  COMMERCIAL  TYPE  is 
being  done  AUTOMATICALLY  BY  THOU¬ 
SANDS  OF  PUPILS  in  all  written  daily  tests  in 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  in  NEW  YORK 
CITY,  BOSTON  and  hundreds  of  other  cities 
in  the  East  and  Middle  West.  These  are  the 
pupils  who  have  followed  the  PALMER 
METHOD  PLAN  WITH  STRICT  FIDELITY 
under  teachers  who  have  been  taught  by  us. 

FREE  NORMAL  COURSES  given  to  all  teach¬ 
ers  in  school  systems  in  which  the  Palmer 
Method  of  Business  Writing  has  been  adopted 
completely.  Others  may  have  this  complete 
course,  through  correspondence,  for  ten  dollars. 
One  copy  of  the  self-teaching  Palmer  Method 
Manual,  postpaid,  25  cents. 

The  A.  N.  PALMER  CO. 

32  G  Union  Square 
New  York  City 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

Allen’s  I’oot=Ease,  tlie  antiseptic  < 
powder  for  the  feet.  It  cures! 
painful,  swollen,  smarting,  nervous  feet,  ( 
and  instantly  takes  the  sting  out  of  ( 
corns  and  bunions.  It’s  Hie  prcat- , 
est  comfort  discovery  of  the 
age.  Allen’s  Foot^Ease  makes  tight- 
fitting  or  new  shoes  feel  easy.  It  is  a  ' 
certain  cure  for  ingrowing  nails,  sweat-  ^ 
ing,  callous  and  tired,  aching  feet.  < 
We  have  overSO.OOOtestimonials.  TJ{  V  ' 
I’l’  T<I-1>AV.  Sold  everywhere,  2.5c.  I 
l>o  not  aeee|)t  any  substitute.! 
Sent  by  mail  for  25c.  in  stamps.  , 

PPITF  TRIAL  package; 

r  b  k  sent  by  mail. 

mOTIlER  GRAY’S  SWEET  i 
'Tnaninch  POWDERS,  the  best  medicine  for  , 
use  Allen’s  Feverish,  sickly  Children.  Sold  by  ( 
Druggists  everywhere. 

rOOt-Ease  Trial  Package  FREE.  Address, 

ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


University  of  Pennsylvania 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Term:  July  5th  to  August  12th 

Both  Graduate  and  Undergraduate 
Courses  in  the  following  subjects,  leading 
to  the  degrees  of  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  M.  A.,  and 
Ph.  D. :  Architecture,  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Economics,  English,  French,  Geography, 
German,  Greek — both  Classical  and  New 
Testament,  Hebrew,  History,,  Italian,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  Medicine,  Music,  Pedagogy, 
Physical  Education,  Physics,  Psychology, 
Public  Speaking,  Spanish  and  Zoology. 

Special  Courses  for  Architects,  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Teachers,  Kindergartners, 
High  School  Teachers,  Teachers  in  charge 
of  School  Playgrounds  and  Gardens,  In¬ 
structors  in  Physical  Education,  Social 
Workers,  Teachers  of  Backward  Children, 
Physicians  and  Clergymen. 

School  of  Observation,  with  eight  grades 
and  a  Model  Rural  School,  in  charge  _  of 
experts  representing  a  variety  of  Training 
Schools  and  City  Systems.  Seminar  for 
the  discussion  of  work  observed. 

Psychological  Clinic,  Architectural  Draw¬ 
ing-rooms,  Botanical  and  School  Gardens, 
Chemical,  Physical,  Medical  and  Biological 
Laboratories.  University  Library,  Museurn, 
Gymnasium,’  Swimming-pool  and  Athletic 
Grounds. 

For  circular  and  information  concerning 
special  railroad  and  dormitory  rates,  ad¬ 
dress  A.  Duncan  Yocum,  Director  of  the 
Summer  School,  Box  2,  College  Hall,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Spring  Shower 

A  host  of  merry  workmen,  ^ 
"With  clatter  and  with  din, 
Have  come  to  mend  my  old  gray  ] 
roof 

And  tinker  on  the  tin.  ! 

Tap,  tap,  I  hear  them  up  above,  | 
Tink,  tink,  now  down  below, 
Turn,  turn,  deep  down  the  water¬ 
spout. 

Bang,  on  the  board  window. 

And  ev’ry  workman  strikes  but 
once. 

He  ends  as  he  begins. 

While  working  on  my  old  gray 
roof 

And  mending  up  the  tins. 

But  soon  the  taps  grow  fainter 
Upon  the  roof  and  tin. 

The  bustling  of  the  workmen,  j 
Their  clatter  and  their  din. 

And  when  I  go  to  greet  them. 

To  show  my  heart’s  delight. 
The  April  sun  is  shining. 

And  clouds  are  blue  and 
bright. 

The  tiny  blades  are  springing. 
Buds  swell  on  every  tree, 
Sweet  birds  are  lightly  winging 
And  piping  cheerily. 


And  tiny  folds  of  velvet 

Hang  on  each  bush  and  bower, 
And  then  I  know  my  workmen. 
And  praise  the  sweet  spring 
shower. 

— Clarence  Manning  Falt,  in 
The  Youth’s  Companion. 


He  Didn’t  Think  | 

Once  there  was  a  robin  j 

Lived  outside  the  door. 

Who  wanted  to  go  inside 
And  hop  upon  the  floor. 

“No,  no,”  said  the  mother. 

“You  must  stay  with  me; 
Little  birds  are  safest 
Sitting  in  a  tree.” 

“I  don’t  care,”  said  Robin, 

And  he  gave  his  tail  a  fling, 
“I  don’t  think  the  old  folks 
Know  quite  everything.” 


Down  he  flew  and  kitty  seized 
him 

Before  he’d  time  to  blink; 
“Oh,”  he  cried,  “I’m  sorry, 

But  I  didn’t  think.” 

— Phoebe  Cary.  ! 


The  Beauty  of  Firm  Flesh 


Lies  In  The  Power  Of  Rich  Blood  To  Keep 
It  Lver  Clear  And  Clean 

- ♦ 

STUART’S  CALCIUM  WAILRS  IREL 

The  secret  of  firm,  strong,  supple 
flesh  is  —  good,  rich,  constant  flowing, 
blood.  When. hollow  cheeks  appearand 
hidden  pigments  make  the  eyes  look 
like  burnt  holes  in  a  blanket,  the  blood 
is  sick  and  out  of  tune. 


The  effect  of  impure  and  pure  blood  is  seen  at 
once  on  the  face 


Impurities  fill  it  with  poisons,  the 
flesh  harbors  these  poisons,  and  the 
lungs  cannot  eliminate  them  as  they 
should. 

It  needs  a  purifier.  Stuart’s  Calcium 
Wafers  give  to  the  blood  through  the 
same  channels  as  food  all  the  strength 
and  stimulus  necessary  to  remove  the 
impurities  and  to  make  rich  corpuscles 
which  will  feed  the  body  or  fight  its 
enemies. 

Time  was  when  poor  blood  purifiers 
had  to  be  used,  such  as  herbs  and  roots, 
powdered  minerals,  etc.,  but  thanks  to 
latter  day  achievements  the  Stuart 
process  gives  to  the  system  the  full, 
rich  strength  of  Calcium  Sulphide,  the 
greatest  blood  purifier  known  to  sci¬ 
ence. 

These  little  powerful  wafers  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  one  of  the  most  noted  expert 
pharmaceutical  chemists  in  the  world 
and  so  far  as  science  is  concerned  no 
expense  has  been  spared  to  make  them 
perfect. 

They  contain  Quassia,  Golden  Seal 
and  Eucalyptus,  each  a  most  powerful 
aid  to  the  blood  of  man. 

Thousands  of  people  use  these  wafers 
with  religious  zeal,  and  their  testimo¬ 
nial  evidence  is  an  unfailing  source  of 
interest  to  one  who  reads  it. 

Melancholy  marks  every  suffering 
woman,  yet  one  should  be  armed  with 
this  knowledge  and  make  up  one’s  mind 
to  try  Stuart’s  Calcium  Wafers  at  once. 
Every  druggist  carries  them.  Price 
50c,  or  send  us  your  name  and  we  will 
send  you  a  trial  package  by  mail  free. 
Address  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  176  Stuart 
Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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the  earth  h 
Brijhtened 


Halley’s  comet,  with  its  millions  of  miles  of  tail,  is  sweeping  into  view  in  the  evening  sky  on  its 
seventy-five-year  trip.  Already  astronomers  have  announced  its  appearance  on  time,  and  in  April  it 
will  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In  May  it  approaches  within  a  few  million  miles  of  the  earth.  It  is 
named  after  Edmund  Halley  ( 1656-1742),  who  determined  its  orbit,  a  new  and  remarkable  accomplish¬ 
ment  for  that  time,  risking  his  reputation  with  posterity  by  prophesying  its  return  in  seventy-five  years. 
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Free  and  Unfree  Teachers 


The  assumption  is  that  teachers  teach  be¬ 
cause  they  love  their  work.  And  most  teachers 
do.  There  are  those  who  would  rather  teach 
school  than  do  anything  else.  They  are  the 
growing  ones.  They  know  that  each  day  brings 
forward  new  problems  with  which  they  must  be 
ready  to  cope.  They  are  eager  for  plans  and 
ideas  that  may  be  of  help  to  them.  They  are 
glad  to  receive  suggestions  and  glad  to  give  to 
others. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  teachers  who  teach 
because  they  want  the  money  that  is  paid  for 
such  work.  Think  of  the  pitiable  condition  they 
are  in!  With  glorious  opportunities  on  every 
hand,  with  the  sunshine  of  young  lives  radi¬ 
ating  thru  the  schoolroom,  they  drag  their  mis¬ 
erable  existence  from  vacation  to  vacation,  cast¬ 
ing  gloom  and  discouragement  around  them. 
They  are  not  necessarily  poor  teachers,  peda- 
gogically.  But  before  the  throne  of  God  they 
are  guilty  of  the  slaughter  of  hopes  and  ambi¬ 
tions.  ^  The  young  who  are  in  their  care  are 
cheated  out  of  the  something  that  makes  for 
enthusiasm.  And  a  young  life  without  enthu¬ 
siasm  is  like  a  bird  with  a  broken  wing. 

Not  a  few  of  the  hirelings  were  at  one  time 
astir  with  noble  ideals.  They  fell  from  grace 
and  became  grinding  maids.  Perhaps  it  was  not 
altogether  their  own  fault  that  they  did.  Sys¬ 
tem  is  a  terrible  taskmaster.  The  teacher  who 
permits  herself  to  come  under  its  icy  sway  is 
doomed  to  routinism.  And  routinism  is  death 
to  spirit.  Order  there  must  be.  Mechanism 
there  may  be.  But  not  the  order  of  the  grave¬ 
yard,  nor  the  mechanism  of  an  automaton.  Bed 
lifeblood  is  wanted,  blood  that  has  its  center  in 
the  heart. 

A  city  teacher  is  more  in  danger  of  falling 
into  lifeless  routinism  than  is  the  teacher  in  a 
rural  school.  There  is  no  necessity  for  rigidity 
even  in  the  largest  school  system,  but  consider¬ 
ations  of  economy  often  tend  to  make  it  such. 
Wherever  the  smooth  running  of  the  machinery 
is  regarded  as  of  more  consequence  than  the 
throb  of  life,  where  individual  self-expression 
is  discouraged,  there  education  is  bound  in  fet¬ 


ters.  Superintendents  and  supervisors  who  lose 
sight  of  the  great  things  have  much  to  answer 
for. 

Supervisors  may  be  a  blessing  to  the  schools, 
and  they  may  be  their  curse.  The  stronger  they 
are,  the  more  careful  they  must  be  not  to  im¬ 
pose  their  personality  on  the  teachers  to  the 
crushing  out  of  individualities.  The  more  re¬ 
sourceful  they  are,  the  more  they  should  seek 
to  develop  originality  in  others.  Freedom  is 
essential  to  life. 

There  are  supervisors  who  glory  in  tyranny. 
They  may  be  among  the  most  progressive  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  country  in  methods  and  devices.  But 
uniformity  in  sand-table  work  and  clay-model¬ 
ing  and  other  forms  of  expression  may  be  just 
as  deadly  as  in  teaching  multiplication  tables 
and  grammatical  diagrams.  Let  them  glory 
rather  in  the  diversity  that  reveals  free  self- 
expression  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  Instead 
of  compelling  obedience  to  their  own  notions  of 
doing  things,  let  them  go  about  seeking  for  ac¬ 
tivities  to  encourage  and  commend.  A  hundred 
individualities  will  do  greater  good  than  one  in¬ 
dividuality  imprinted  upon  a  hundred.  The  su¬ 
pervisor  who  keeps  this  in  mind  can  be  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  her  teachers. 

The  educational  periodicals  of  the  country 
know  best  how  much  harm  is  done  by  the  tyr¬ 
anny  of  uniformity.  Once  a  teacher  bows  her 
head  to  it,  she  gives  up  the  search  for  light. 
“What  is  the  use  of  subscribing  for  an  educa¬ 
tional  magazine?”  she  argues,  “my  work  is  laid 
out  for  me,  and  the  more  closely  I  follow  the 
official  prescriptions  the  surer  am  I  of  my 
place.”  Poor  deluded  mortals!  Is  freedom  of 
so  little  value?  Where  would  we  be  if  the  fore¬ 
fathers  had  thought  so  little  of  it ! 

A  large  proportion  of  city  teachers  do  not 
read  educational  magazines.  These  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  great  throbbing  world  outside  of  the 
town  gates,  and  they  care  nothing  for  it.  They 
have  become  the  blind  servants  of  their  task¬ 
masters.  Only  the  things  that  pertain  to  their 
particular  grades  have  any  interest  for  them. 
They  are  provincialism  incarnate !  Whose  fault 
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is  it?  Some  call  it  system.  Some  say  that  the 
teachers  are  supervised  to  death.  And  both  are 
probably  right. 

A  teacher  who  feels  that  she  is  a  part  of  that 
noble  body  of  men  and  women  who  have  conse¬ 
crated  their  lives  to  the  education  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  America,  will  not  yield  up  without  a 
struggle  the  best  that  is  in  her  for  the  sake  of 
holding  on  to  a  job.  She  will  strive  with  all  her 
might  to  keep  alive  her  enthusiasm,  to  be  in 
touch  with  what  teachers  are  doing  elsewhere, 
and  never  to  cease  growing.  When  growth 
ceases,  old  age  sets  in.  Growing  teachers  never 
grow  old.  God  bless  them! 


Talk  With  Subscribers 

Teachers  Magazine  is  edited  with  special 
reference  to  the  needs  of  primary  teacTiers. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  called  Primary 
School.  The  change  of  name  began  when  the 
Primary  School  Era  and  Teachers  Institute 
were  combined  with  Primary  School.  The  plans 
have  been  changed  often,  the  policy  has  ever 
remained  the  same.  To  bring  comfort  and 
good  cheer  to  teachers,  to  aid  them  to  grow  in 
strength  and  efficiency,  to  promote  their  inter¬ 
change  of  thoughts  and  experiences  with  other 
teachers,  to  make  them  keep  in  mind  at  all 
times  that  united  in  the  spirit  of  service  they 
constitute  the  most  useful  body  of  workers  in 
America. 

There  is  broadening  of  mind  in  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  national  and  international  aspects 
of  school  teaching.  That  is  why  so  much  good 
comes  from  national  and  international  conven¬ 
tions  of  teachers,  tho  the  formal  papers  read 
on  those  occasions  may  not  always  satisfy  the 
listener.  The  meeting  of  workers  from  near 
and  far  has  in  it  something  of  uplift  that  makes 
life  richer  and  broader  in  outlook  and  opportu¬ 
nity.  Teachers  Magazine  is  a  national  maga¬ 
zine.  In  its  pages  are  brought  together  the 
most  helpful  plans  from  everywhere  for  the 
strengthening  and  refreshing  of  the  spirits  of 
those  who  are  striving  to  grow  and  keep  alive. 

It  is  well  for  a  teacher  to  take  an  interest  in 
local  affairs.  Good  state  papers  are  worthy  of 
all  the  support  that  can  be  given  them.  But 
education  is  not  a  local  affair.  The  more  it  is 
narrowed  down  to  peculiar  conditions  the  less 
efficient  it  will  be.  The  time  is  past  when  people 
cling  to  their  little  piece  of  soil  to  stay  there 
and  die  there.  And  even  if  some  do,  they  need 
to  go  out  of  themselves  to  drink  in  the  invigo¬ 
rating  breath  of  the  greater  world.  Whether 
we  are  Seattlers  or  Lewistonians  or  Houston- 
ers,  let  us  be  Americans  first,  last,  and  all  the 
time.  The  teacher  who  fails  to  keep  in  touch 
with  other  teachers  in  other  parts  of  their 
common  country  must  of  necessity  grow  nar¬ 
row.  If  you  know  of  a  teacher  who  does  not 
realize  the  dangers  of  self-sufficiency  and  the 
fatal  effects  of  localism,  arouse  her,  urge  her 
to  subscribe  for  Teachers  Magazine,  or,  if  she 


be  teaching  advanced  pupils,  for  The  School 
Journal.  They  will  be  grateful  to  you  for  the 
suggestion. 

There  is  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  subscribers  are  pleased 
with  Teachers  Magazine.  Among  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  which  pour  into  the  office,  not 
one  utters  a  word  of  fault-finding.  Occasion¬ 
ally  a  subscriber  writes  that  she  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  older  pupils  and  that  the  magazine 
no  longer  answers  her  needs  as  fully  as  before. 
When  such  a  letter  is  received  we  send  at  once 
a  sample  copy  of  The  School  Journal,  which  is 
the  best  publication  to  be  found  for  teachers 
in  advanced  grades,  from  the  fifth  year  up* 

The  change  of  the  subscription  price  from 
$1.00  to  $1.25  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
any  difference  in  the  support  given  to  Teachers 
Magazine.  Many  are  taking  advantage  of  our 
offer  to  accept  subscriptions  for  two  years  in  ad¬ 
vance  at  $2.00.  In  order  to  facilitate  payment 
still  more  for  those  who  may  not  be  able  at  this 
time  to  forward  the  $2.00,  we  will  agree  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  two  years’  subscription  if  accompanied 
by  $1.00  and  a  statement  that  the  other  dollar 
will  be  sent  before  November  15,  1910. 

The  offer  to  make  generous  allowance  for  new 
subscriptions  obtained  thru  the  kind  offices  of 
present  subscribers,  which  was  made  last 
month,  will  hold  good  for  the  next  month,  too. 

For  one  new  subscription  sent  by  a  present 
subscriber  and  accompanied  by  $1.25,  the  send¬ 
er’s  term  will  be  extended  three  months.  For 
two  separate  subscriptions,  accompanied  by 
$2.50,  or  for  one  two  years’  subscription  with 
$2.00,  we  will  give  an  extension  of  six  months. 
For  three  new  subscriptions  at  $3.75  or  one  two 
years’  subscription  and  one  for  one  year,  the 
subscriber’s  own  subscription  will  be  renewed 
for  one  year. 

Other  special  rewards  for  assistance  in  the 
expansion  of  the  subscription  list  will  be  offered 
from  time  to  time.  We  want  to  do  all  we  can 
to  testify  to  our  appreciation  of  work  of  this 
kind.  We  realize  full  well  that  the  satisfied  sub¬ 
scriber  is  the  surest  factor  in  promoting  the 
success  of  the  magazine.  Will  you  help?  Will 
you  help  ?  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  sample  cop¬ 
ies  to  any  of  your  friends  who  may  not  now  be 
subscribers.  Or  we  will  send  such  copies  to  you 
if  you  will  use  them  for  the  increase  of  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Suggestions  for  the  further  improvement  of 
Teachers  Magazine  are  always  welcome.  The 
plans  for  the  new  volume  are  now  under  way. 
We  want  you  to  feel  that  our  ambition  is  to 
serve  you.  If  you  have  problems  that  do  not 
appear  to  receive  sufficient  attention  in  these 
pages,  please  write  us.  If  there  are  any  fea¬ 
tures  that  have  been  of  especial  interest  to  you, 
we  would  like  to  know.  This  is  the  kind  of 
help  we  prize.  Do  write  us  a  line,  won’t  you? 

Please  address  all  letters  to  Teachers  Maga¬ 
zine,  11-15  East  Twenty-fourth  Street,  New 
York  City. 
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Blackboard  Calendar  designed  by  Wood  McLean 


Memory  Gems  for  April 

(Saturdays  and  Sundays  omitted) 


APRIL  1 

The  snowdrops  bowed  with  a  sweet  “good-day” ; 
Then  all  came  nodding  their  heads  so  gay. 

APRIL  4 

Isn’t  it  wonderful  when  you  think 
How  a  little  seed  asleep, 

Out  of  the  earth  new  life  will  drink, 

And  carefully  upward  creep? 

APRIL  5 

Listen  in  the  April  rain. 

Brother  Robin’s  here  again; 

Songs,  like  showers,  come  and  go. 

He  is  house-building,  I  know. 

Chip,  chip,  cheery,  he  is  singing. 

Lightly  on  an  elm  twig  swinging. 

APRIL  6 

The  wonderful  air  is  over  me. 

And  the  wonderful  wind  is  shaking  the  tree, 
It  walks  on  the  water,  and  whirls  the  mills. 
And  talks  to  itself  on  the  tops  of  the  hills. 

APRIL  7 

The  swallow  is  a  mason. 

And  underneath  the  eaves. 

He  builds  his  nest,  and  plasters  it 
With  mud,  and  hay,  and  leaves. 

APRIL  8 

When  the  little  children  wake 
Bright  the  sun  is  shining; 

Sunshine  bids  them  do  their  work 
With  no  vain  repining. 

APRIL  11 

This  is  the  way  the  sun  comes  ud. 

Gold  on  brooks  and  grass  and  leaves ; 

Mists  that  melt  above  the  sheaves. 

Vine  and  rose  and  buttercup — 

This  is  the  way  the  sun  comes  up. 

APRIL  12 

Yellow,  and  red,  and  purple  skies, — 

This  is  the  way  the  daylight  dies,  z 

APRIL  13 

Hearts,  like  doors,  will  ope’  with  ease. 

To  very,  very  little  keys. 

And  don’t  forget  that  they  are  these : 

“1  thank  you,  sir,”  and  “If  you  please.” 

APRIL  14 

Rainbow  in  the  morning. 

Sailors  take  warning; 

Rainbow  at  night. 

Sailors’  delight. 

APRIL  15 

If  Mother  Nature  patches  the  leaves  of  trees 
and  vines, 

I’m  sure  she  does  her  darning  with  the  needles 
of  the  pines. 


They  are  so  long  and  slender,  and  sometimes  in 
full  view 

They  show  their  thread  of  cobweb  and  thimbles 
made  of  dew. 

APRIL  18 

I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river. 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 

But  I  go  on  forever. 

APRIL  19 

Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow. 

Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so. 

APRIL  20 

But  the  grass  knows  full  well  in  her  secret  heart 
How  we  love  her  cool,  green  raiment. 

So  she  plays  in  silence  her  lovely  part. 

And  cares  not  at  all  for  payment. 

APRIL  21 

Like  a  river  down  the  gutter  roars 
The  rain,  the  welcome  rain. 

APRIL  22 

And  then  the  gentle  showers  come  down. 
Showers  come  down,  showers  come  down; 
And  then  the  gentle  showers  come  down. 

So  early  in  the  morning. 

APRIL  25 

I  know  blue,  modest  violets. 

Gleaming  with  dew  of  morn. 

I  know  the  place  you  come  from. 

And  the  way  that  you  were  born; 

When  God  cut  holes  in  heaven. 

The  holes  the  stars  look  thru. 

He  let  the  scraps  fall  down  to  earth; 

The  little  scraps  are  you. 

APRIL  26 

Robert  of  Lincoln,  come  back  again. 

Ghee,  chee,  chee. 

APRIL  27 

I’m  a  pretty  little  daisy. 

Always  coming  with  the  spring. 

In  the  meadows  green  I’m  found. 

And  my  stalk  is  covered  flat 
With  a  white  and  yellow  hat. 

APRIL  28 

When  April  steps  aside  for  May, 

Like  diamonds  all  the  raindrops  glisten. 
Fresh  violets  open  every  day. 

To  some  new  bird  each  hour  we  listen. 

APRIL  29 

Beautiful  lives  are  those  that  bless. 

Silent  rivers  of  happiness. 

Whose  hidden  fountains  but  few  may  guess 
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A  Little  Play  for  Arbor  Day 

By  Bertha  L.  Bush,  Iowa 


Characters. — Maple,  Oak,  Poplar,  Elm,  Apple-tree, 
Willow,  and  other  trees;  Spring;  Robin,  Woodpecker, 
Wild  Canary,  Oriole,  Wren,  Song-sparrow,  and  other 
birds. 

The  trees  stand  in  the  front  of  the  schoolroom.  They 
lift  up  their  arms  for  branches  and  bend  and  sway 
in  time  to  the  music. 

Tune;  “Little  Bopeep.” 

SONG  OF  THE  TREES 
(Tune:  “Little  Bopeep.”) 

We  are  the  trees; 

In  April’s  breeze 

Our  buds  are  softly  swelling. 

We  nod  and  sway 

This  Arbor  Day, 

Longing  for  what  we’re  telling. 

Longing  for  spring, 

For  birds  to  sing. 

To  flit,  and  fly,  and  chatter, 

For  flowers  to  bloom. 

For  spring’s  perfume. 

For  raindrops’  merry  patter. 

All  brown  and  bare. 

In  winter  air. 

We’ve  waited  such  a  long  time; 

Oh,  come,  dear  Spring! 

Sweet  flowers  bring. 

And  birds  and  bees  and  song-time. 

Enter  Spring. 

Spring. — Well,  dear  trees,  I  heard  you  calling, 
and  I  came  as  quickly  as  I  could.  You  have 
been  so  brave  and  patient  all  winter  long,  that 
I  feel  that  you  ought  to  have  some  reward.  Now 
tell  me,  each  of  you,  what  you  want,  and  I  will 
try  to  give  it  to  you.  Maple,  will  you  speak 
first? 

Maple. — 

I  am  the  tall  maple, 

Down  beside  the  gate. 

For  the  birds’  returning. 

Eagerly  I  wait. 

I  want  them  to  come  flying 
To  me  to  build  their  nest. 

Then  I’ll  spread  a  crown  of  leaves; 

That  will  hide  it  best. 

Spring. — Some  birds  shall  surely  come  and 
build  in  you,  and  you  shall  hide  the  nest  as  only 
you  can.  Oak-tree,  what  do  you  want? 

Oak. — 

I’m  the  oak-tree  in  the  wood. 

Standing  sturdy,  sound,  and  good. 

I  want  birds  to  come  to  me ; 

I’ll  keep  them  safe  as  birds  can  be. 

Spring. — Yes,  I  konw  you  will  keep  them 
safely.  I’ll  send  some  birds  to  you.  Poplar, 
what  would  you  like? 


Poplar. — 

I’m  a  poplar  straight  and  tall. 

But,  alas !  not  sound  at  all. 

■Tis  no  matter!  Eotten  wood 
Is  a  thing  some  birds  think  good. 

Tap,  tap,  tap,  they  go  all  day; 

Jolly  woodpeckers  are  they. 

And  the  hollow  in  my  breast 
Is  the  place  they  like  the  best. 

Spring. — You  ’shall  have  your  woodpeckers. 
Elm,  what  do  you  want? 

Elm. — 

I’m  the  elm  with  drooping  boughs. 

Every  seeking  bird  I  house. 

If  they’ll  come  here  they  shall  find 
Never  host  more  strong  and  kind. 

Spring. — They  shall  come.  Apple-tree,  what 
have  you  to  say  ? 

Apple-tree. — 

I’m  a  happy  apple-tree ; 

Many  things  will  come  to  me. 

Wreaths  of  blossoms  pink  and  white, 
Fruit  for  every  heart’s  delight; 

But  the  thing  I  love  the  best 
Is  the  oriole’s  hanging  nest. 

Spring. — You  shall  certainly  have  your  oriole. 
Willow,  what  would  you  like? 

Willow. — 

I’m  the  willow,  willow,  willow. 

Swaying  softly  by  the  brook. 

Many  birds  come  to  my  branches ; 

Each  one  finds  a  cozy  nook. 

Sweetest  guest  of  all,  I  ween. 

Gleaming  golden  thru  the  green. 

Wild  canaries  build  their  nest; 

They’re  the  birds  I  love  the  best. 

All  the  trees  sing  together  with  arms  stretched  out 
toward  Spring.  Tune:  Chorus  of  “My  Bonny.” 

Bring  back,  bring  back. 

Bring  back  the  birdies,  oh,  bid  them  come. 

Dear  Spring,  send  them; 

Tell  them  we’ll  give  them  a  home. 

Spring. — I  will  bring  them  back  right  away, 
if  you  want  them  so  much.  (Goes  to  the  south 
and  calls.)  Birds!  birds!  Come  here.  (Birds 
fly  in  from  the  south.)  These  trees  would  like 
to  have  you  come  and  build  your  nests  in  them. 

The  Birds. — We  are  coming!  We  are  com¬ 
ing!  We  are  glad  to  come! 

Robin. — I  had  a  beautiful  nest  in  the  maple 
tree  last  year.  Not  a  drop  of  rain  could  get  to 
it,  the  leaves  were  so  thick  over  it.  I’m  going 
back  there  to  build  another.  (Flies  to  the 
maple.) 

Woodpecker. — I’m  going  to  the  poplar  with 
the  hole  in  its  trunk.  There  are  brealrfasts  and 
dinners  and  suppers  waiting  for  me  there  every 
day.  (Flies  to  the  poplar.) 
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Oriole. — A  nest  in  the  apple-tree  just  suits 
me.  (Flies  to  the  apple-tree.) 

Wren  (The  smallest  child  looking  up  to  the 
elm,  with  little  head  cocked  to  one  side). — I 
think  I’ll  build  in  the  elm.  It  is  so  strong  and 
big.  It  can  bear  my  weight. 

Wild  Canary. — I  am  going  to  the  willow  tree. 
It  is  beckoning  to  me. 

Song  Sparroiu. — The  oak  for  me!  The  oak 
for  me !  The  oak  in  the  deep  woods  for  me  1 
(Flies  to  the  oak.) 

SONG  BY  THE  TREES 

Tune:  “Onward,  Christian  Soldiers.” 

Welcome,  little  wanderers  1 
We’re  so  glad  you’ve  come. 

We’ve  been  longing  for  you; 

Welcome  to  your  home. 

Shelter,  love,  protection. 

We  will  give  to  you. 

Welcome,  and  please  stay  here 
All  the  season  thru. 

The  Birds  (With  a  great  twittering  and 
chirping). — We  will!  We  will!  We  love  our 
Northern  tree  homes.  Let  us  all  sing  a  spring 
song  together. 

All  join  in  a  spring  song. 


Salute  to  the  Flag 

By  E.  P.  Mendes,  New  York 
Oh,  Flag  of  our  country,  the  red,  white  and  blue. 
The  emblem  of  all  that  is  noble  and  true. 
America !  Land  of  the  brave  and  the  free. 
Our  solemn  allegiance  we  swear  unto  thee. 


Reproduction  Stories 

Mary  caught  a  little  yellow  chicken.  She  took 
it  into  the  house  to  show  it  to  her  mother.  Her 
mother  said  she  ought  not  to  frighten  the  poor 
little  chicken  by  catching  it.  So  Mary  let  it  go, 
and  said  she  would  not  catch  it  again. 


George  found  a  five-cent  piece.  Just  then  he 
saw  a  little  girl  crying.  He  asked  her  what  was 
the  matter.  She  said,  “I  have  lost  two  cents.” 
George  changed  the  five-cent  piece  and  gave  the 
little  girl  two  cents.  He  spent  the  other  three 
for  candy. 


What  do  you  think  little  Alice  said  when  she 
saw  her  shadow  on  the  wall?  She  said  to  her¬ 
self,  “Why,  there’s  another  I !” 


Daisy  had  two  cents  in  her  hand,  but  one  be¬ 
longed  to  her  brother  Rob.  Rob  was  away  at 
school.  Daisy  lost  one  of  the  cents.  At  first 
she  said  that  the  lost  cent  was  Rob’s.  That  was 
so  that  she  could  keep  the  other  one.  Then  she 
thought  how  mean  that  was,  and  changed  her 
mind.  She  took  care  of  the  cent  and  gave  it  to 
Rob  when  he  came  home.  Rob  helped  to  look 
for  the  lost  one,  but  they  couldn’t  find  it.  Then 
Rob  said,  “I  guess  the  lost  cent  was  half  mine 
and  half  yours,  and  this  one  was  half  yours  and 
half  mine,  too..  We’ll  buy  some  candy  with  it 
and  each  take  half.”  This  made  both  the  chil¬ 
dren  happy. 


Games  and  E^xercises  for  the  Little  Ones 

By  Lottie  Lappart,  Nebraska 


for  Arms,  Hands  and  Lingers 

1.  Hands  on  shoulders,  hips,  head,  knees, 
nose,  ears,  etc.  Shake  arms,  arms  behind,  out 
to  side,  fingers  twirl,  arms  out  to  front,  arms 
up,  arms  down. 

2.  To  rest  hands  after  doing  cutting  or  occu¬ 
pation  work  of  any  kind  have  the  following  ex¬ 
ercises  :  Hands  flat  on  desk  or  table,  under. 
One  finger  on  desk,  two,  three,  thumb  on  desk, 
on  head,  under  chin,  etc. 

3.  To  music,  shake  the  arms  from  the  side, 
swing  both,  make  motions  as  if  leading  the  band 
or  swinging  Indian  clubs,  or  use  any  other 
movement  to  bring  out  the  rhythm. 

4.  Slide  downhill.  Let  the  children  use  one 
arm  for  the  hill,  the  other  hand  sliding  down 
this  hill  from  the  shoulder. 

5.  Stretch  arms  up,  up,  up.  See  who  can 
reach  the  moon.  Grab  a  piece.  Is  it  made  of 
green  cheese?  Have  the  same  exercise,  rising 
on  toes  also  if  desired,  using  this  count.  Up, 

2,  3.  Down,  2,  3.  This  exercise  should  be  done 
slowly.  In  the  upward  movement  of  the  arms 
the  hands  should  hang  loosely  downward,  the 
wrists  leading.  In  the  downward  movement 
the  hands  should  have  a  backward  turn.  This 
exercise  is  good  to  cultivate  grace  of  movement 
also. 

6.  Clap  with  the  teacher  at  sides,  in  front, 
behind,  over  head,  etc.,  to  the  count — 1,  2,  3,  4. 

7.  Place  clenched  fists  on  the  breast.  To  the 
count  1,  swing  out  the  right  arm  until  it  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  side  of  the  body.  At  count 
2  bring  it  back  to  breast.  Do  this  three  times, 
counting — 1,  2  ,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Do  the  same  exer¬ 
cise  with  the  left  arm,  then  alternately  with 
both,  then  simultaneously  with  both.  Have  the 
same  exercise  as  above,  only  moving  the  arms 
in  different  directions,  as  outward  from  the 
front  of  the  body,  upward,  obliquely  upward, 
obliquely  backward.  Be  sure  that  the  arm  in 
all  these  exercises  does  not  bend  at  the  elbow 
after  it  has  been  swung  out.  The  movement 
should  not  be  made  in  a  half-hearted  way,  but 
vigorously. 

8.  Arms  down  at  sides — hands  open  and 
hanging  down.  To  count,  lift  up  arm  until  it 
is  in  a  horizontal  nosition,  then  down.  The  back 
of  the  hand  should  be  on  top  in  this  exercise.  Do 
this  in  the  different  directions,  with  each  arm 
and  both  together. 

Lor  the  Lower  Limbs 

1.  Do  everything  with  your  feet  that  the 
leader,  or  teacher,  does.  Tap  with  feet — 1,  2, 

3,  4  (the  teacher  counting).  Slide  same  foot 
out  and  in — 1,  2  ,  3,  4.  Alternate  feet — 1,  2,  3, 

4,  Both  feet  together — 1,  2,  3,  4.  Set  feet  on 
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heels,  then  on  toes  to  the  count — 1,  2,  3,  4.  All 
these  exercises  may  be  done  while  sitting. 

2.  Stand  on  toes — count  10 — down. 

3.  See  who  can  stand  on  one  foot  the  longest. 
Count  to  20. 

4.  Rise  on  toes.  Command — up,  down,  up, 
down,  etc. 

5.  Hop  on  one  foot.  Then  hop  on  the  other 
foot.  Alternate. 

6.  (a)  Count — 1,  2,  3 — over  and  over  while 
pupils  jump  up  and  down  lightly  on  their  toes, 
(b)  Play  there  are  apples,  grapes,  cherries, 
blossoms,  or  Christmas  presents  on  a  tree.  Pu¬ 
pils  reach  up  for  them,  jumping  lightly  up  and 
down,  landing  on  toes. 

7.  Run  about  the  room  like  Indians  or  sol¬ 
diers,  so  as  to  learn  how  to  run  quietly. 

8.  Run  around  the  room,  kicking  imaginary 
football. 

9.  Skate — slide  one  foot  forward,  then  the 
other. 

10.  Hold  a  stick  for  pupils  to  jump  over — 
1,  2,  3,  jump! 

11.  Have  a  circle  marked  on  the  floor.  Toes 
on  the  line,  jump  to  the  center  at  the  command 
1,  2,  1,  2,  3  (a  chosen  individual  jumping  at  the 
count  3) . 

12.  Have  an  inner  and  an  outer  circle  marked 
on  the  floor.  Jump  to  inner  circle,  then  back¬ 
wards  to  outer  circle. 

13.  Toes  on  circle,  hands  on  head  or  shoul¬ 
der,  cross  legs,  sit.  Hands  on  head  or  shoul¬ 
ders,  get  up  without  assistance  of  hands. 

14.  Put  right  foot  out  a  step  in  front  to  the 
count  1,  then  back  again  to  the  count  2.  Do 
this  three  times  to  the  count — 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 
Have  the  same  exercise  in  different  directions, 
as  stepping  obliquely  out,  out  to  the  side,  ob¬ 
liquely  back,  straight  back.  Give  the  left  foot 
the  same  exercises. 

15.  Count  1 — place  the  right  foot  forward  a 

step. 

“  2 — bend  right  knee,  kneeling  on 

left  knee. 

“  3 — fire  an  imaginary  gun  (arm). 

“  4 — arise. 

“  5 — bring  feet  together. 

t 

I 

Ball  and  Bean  Bag  Games 

1.  Children  form  a  circle.  The  one  in  the 
center  tosses  the  ball  to  some  one  in  the  circle 
who  tosses  it  back,  the  center  one  tossing  it  to 
the  next  pupil,  and  so  on  around  the  circle.  Pu- 
nils  may  sit  in  the  circle  and  roll  the  ball  thus, 
instead  of  tossing  it. 

2.  Have  one  pupil  cover  his  eyes.  Place  the 
ball  in  the  hands  of  someone  in  the  circle.  Let 
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the  first  pupil  walk  around  the  circle  to  see  if 
he  can  find  it.  Play  softly  on  the  piano  when 
he  is  far  from  it,  loudly  when  near  it,  until  he 
has  found  it. 

3.  Place  several  colored  balls  in  the  center  of 
the  circle.  Some  nupil  is  chosen  to  close  his 
eyes.  One  of  the  balls  is  taken  away,  or  the 
position  of  the  balls  is  changed.  Wake  up. 
What  ball  is  gone,  or  what  change  has  been 
made?  Close  eyes.  Add  another  ball.  Now 
what  change? 

4.  Pupils  lay  hands  down  on  desks,  close 
eyes,  hands  behind  them.  Place  a  ball  in  some¬ 
one’s  hand.  Guess  who  has  it  when  they 
wake  up. 

5.  Pupils  sit  in  a  circle,  one  in  the  center. 
Those  in  the  circle  keep  the  ball  rolling  from 
one  to  another,  being  careful  that  the  one  in 
the  center  does  not  get  it.  When,  however,  he 


does  get  it  he  exchanges  places  with  the  one  in 
the  circle  who  rolled  the  ball.  A  celluloid  ball 
is  good  for  this  game. 

6.  Blindfold  a  child  in  the  center  of  the  cir¬ 
cle.  He  rolls  the  ball  to  someone  in  the  circle, 
who  says,  ‘T  have  the  ball,  John.”  John  is  to 
guess  by  the  tone  of  voice  who  has  it.  Who¬ 
ever  has  it  must  then  be  blindfolded  and  go  to 
the  center. 

7.  Place  a  ball  in  the  center.  Each  one  in 
turn  tries  to  strike  the  center  ball  by  rolling  an¬ 
other  ball  toward  the  center.  If  one  is  success¬ 
ful  he  gets  a  second  chance  to  roll  the  ball.  Clap 
for  successful  ones.  Have  one  pupil  stay  inside 
the  circle  to  place  the  ball  where  it  belongs 
when  it  has  been  struck,  and  to  give  the  other 
ball  each  time  to  the  child  whose  turn  it  is  to 
roll  it. 


{To  he  continued.) 


Concrete  Material  in  Primary  Arithmetic* 

By  Harriet  IL.  Feet,  State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass. 


Work  with  concrete  objects  in  primary  arith¬ 
metic  is  a  matter  of  necessity  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  a  child  does  not  know  a  fact 
until  it  is  registered  in  his  nervous  system  thru 
the  sense  of  touch,  sight  or  hearing.  He  can 
learn  a  fact,  parrot-like,  but  it  has  no  reality 
and  no  significance  until  he  has  experienced  it 
thru  his  senses  and  in  that  way  made  it  a  part 
of  himself.  In  the  second  place  an  abstract  fact 
is  of  little  advantage  to  a  child  unless  he  carries 
with  it  the  power  to  use  the  fact.  He  must  be 
able,  therefore,  not  only  to  grasp  facts  thru  ob¬ 
jects,  but  to  turn  around  and  similarly  apply  the 
facts  to  them.  After  learning  from  objects  that 
2  -{-  2  =  4  he  must  be  able  to  use  that  fact  in 
such  ways  as  measuring  lines,  computing  post¬ 
age  in  building  with  his  blocks,  or  in  using  the 
pint  or  quart  measures. 

These  two  ways  of  using  objects  may  be  made 
most  profitable  if  a  caution  is  observed.  It  has 
been  found  from  experience  that  altho  sense¬ 
training  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  an  excess  of  it 
leads  the  children  to  a  dependence  upon  objects 
to  the  detriment  of  their  work  with  abstract 
numbers.  A  combination  of  concrete  work  with 
the  ■  abstract  work,  in  close  relation  to  each 
other,  is  the  best  way  of  gaining  the  advantage 
of  the  first  without  its  danger.  Such  an  order 
as  the  following  is  found  to  be  a  natural  one: 
(1)  Concrete  experience;  (2)  abstraction  of 
facts  gained;  (3)  application  of  facts  to  new 
concrete  material;  (4)  drill  in  abstract  facts. 
The  following  exercise  illustrates  how  this  may 
be  done: 

FACTS  IN  THE  TABLES  OF  TWOS 

/. 

‘  Concrete  Experience. — The  children  are  to 
discover  from  rectangles  of  cardboard  or  from 
drawings  on  the  board  as  many  facts  as  they 
can  in  the  table  of  twos.  They  make  such  state¬ 
ments  as  these:  2  twos  are  4;  in  4  there  are 
2  twos. 

II. 

Abstraction  of  Facts. — After  the  children 
have  made  as  many  discoveries  as  possible,  the 
facts  are  written  with  blanks  at  the  board  and 
the  answers  given  without  referring  to  the 
objects. 


1 

2  is 

In 

4 

there 

are 

—  2’s 

4 

2’s  are 

In 

6 

there 

are 

—  2’s 

2 

2’s  are 

In 

8 

there 

are 

—  2’s 

3 

2’s  are 

In 

2 

there 

is 

—  2 

5 

2’s  are 

In 

10 

there 

are 

—  2’s 

These  facts  are  repeated  until  the  children 
are  familiar  with  them. 

III. 

Application  of  Facts. — The  teacher  uses  old 
stamped  envelopes  to  hold  up  before  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  she  and  the  children  ask  such  ques¬ 
tions  as : 

*A11  rights  reserved  by  the  author. 


What  is  the  postage  on  2  letters? 

What  is  the  postage  on  5  letters? 

Ten  cents  will  buy  how  many  2-cent  stamps  ? 

Eight  cents  will  buy  how  many  2-cent  stamps  ? 

The  application  is  carried  farther.  The  chil¬ 
dren  play  they  are  making  such  purchases  as: 

At  2c.  each — 

3  balls 
5  tops 

4  puzzles 
2  pencils 

They  further  make  such  statements  as: 

With  8c.  4  pencils  can  be  bought  at  2c.  each. 

With  10c.  5  balls  can  be  bought  at  2c.  each. 

With  6c.  3  tops  can  be  bought  at  2c.  each. 

IV. 

Representation  of  Facts. — The  facts  are  made 
still  more  familiar  by  the  drawing  of  lines  or 
figures  to  show  what  is  meant  by  facts.  A 
child  shows  that  2  2’s  are  4  by  drawing  2  two- 
inch  lines  and  a  four-inch  line;  or  by  drawing 
two  squares  twice,  making  four  squares,  or  by 
getting  toothpicks,  or  blocks,  and  proving  the 
facts  by  them. 

Abstract  Drill. — A  repetition  of  facts  thru 
problems  and  representations  is  not  always  suf¬ 
ficient  to  fix  the  number  facts  which  must  be 
learned.  An  abstract  drill  is  often  necessary. 
This  final  drill  may  be  conducted  by  the  teach¬ 
er’s  pointing  to  numbers  and  asking  for  facts, 
or  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  game. 

A  DRILL  GAME 

Four  circles  are  drawn  on  the  floor,  and  la¬ 
belled  in  order,  3,  4,  2,  5.  The  children  take 
turns  throwing  a  bean  bag.  When  the  bean  bag 
strikes  a  circle  the  child  has  to  give  the  product 
of  the  number  written  in  the  circle  and  2.  If 
he  calls  it  quickly  he  is  given  a  counter.  The 
game  is  to  see  who  will  get  the  most  counters. 

The  first  of  these  exercises,  the  one  with  con¬ 
crete  material,  is  one  of  discovery.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  to  observe  and  freely  express  the  facts 
which  they  can  discover.  The  teacher  says  very 
little.  The  second  exercise,  abstraction  of  facts, 
is  to  lead  the  children  away  from  a  dependence 
upon  objects.  The  third  exercise,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  facts,  familiarizes  the  children  with  the 
facts,  while  at  the  same  time  it  does  that  which 
is  of  more  importance,  teaches  them  how  to  use 
the  facts  which  they  have  learned.  The  repre¬ 
sentation  of  facts,  the  fourth  step,  makes  the 
facts  clearer  to  the  children.  The  abstract  drill, 
the  fifth  step,  makes  the  facts  so  familiar  to  the 
children  that  they  are  in  command  of  them. 

In  working  with  a  class  it  is  not  wise  to  keep 
these  steps  distinct.  Problems  may  be  used  with 
the  abstraction  of  facts,  thus:  2  twos  are — ? 
At  2c.  each  how  much  will  2  balls  cost?  The 
representation  of  facts  may  be  made  part  of  the 
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first  step,  concrete  experience  in  such  a  way  as 
this :  ^  After  the  children  have  made  their  dis¬ 
coveries  the  teacher  asks  the  children  to  show 
at  the  blackboard  with  lines,  or  at  their  seats 
with  blocks,  what  2  two’s  are,  etc. 


ADDING  TWO  TO  A  NUMBER 

I.  Concrete  Experience 

The  children  discover  from  blocks,  lines,  rec¬ 
tangles,  or  pictures,  how  much  2  more  than  4 
equals;  2  more  than  3;  2  more  than  5;  and  so 
on  to  8  and  2. 

II.  Abstraction  of  Facts 

The  children  write  what  they  have  discovered 
and  repeat  the  facts  until  they  are  familiar  with 
them : 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Such 

How 

How 

How 

How 

How 


+  2  =  4  8  +  2  =  10 

+2=5  7+2=9 

+2=6  6+2=8 

+2=7  1+2=3 

III.  Application 
questions  as  these  are  asked: 
many  are  3  squirrels  and  2  squirrels? 
many  are  4  birds  and  2  birds? 
many  are  6  trees  and  2  trees? 
many  are  5  roses  and  2  roses? 
many  are  7  men  and  2  men  ? 


IV.  Representation 

Lines  of  different  lengths  are  drawn  at  the 
blackboard.  Lines  2  inches  longer  are  drawn, 
just  below  each  line  such  and  such  facts,  as 
5  +  2  =  7,  written. 

L. 

The  children  either  play  some  game  which  re¬ 
quires  them  to  add  two  to  a  number,  such  as 
spinning  an  arrow,  or  they  go  rapidly  over  the 
combinations  written  at  the  board  out  of  order, 
giving  the  answers  as  the  teacher  points  to 
them : 

2  +  2=  ?  l  +  2=  ?  4  +  2  =  '? 

3  +  2=?  6  +  2=?  8  +  2=? 

5+2=?  7+2=?  9+2=? 

Spinning  the  arrow  is  played  in  a  circular 
cardboard  upon  which  the  numbers  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  8,  and  9  are  written  near  the  circumfer¬ 
ence.  An  arrow  of  cardboard  is  fastened  loosely 
to  the  center  of  the  cardboard  by  a  nail  driven 
into  a  block  of  wood  underneath  the  cardboard. 
This  is  set  on  the  chalk  trough,  where  all  the 
children  can  see  it.  The  pupils  take  turns  spin¬ 
ning  the  arrow.  Each  child  has  to  add  2  (or 
whatever  the  game  calls  for)  to  the  number 
nearest  which  the  arrow  stops. 


Primary  Lessons  in  American  History 

By  Anna  Wildman,  Pennsylvania 


Henry  Hudson 

There  is  a  peculiar  fascination  about  the  story 
of  Henry  Hudson.  The  time  and  the  place  of 
his  birth  are  unknown,  and  the  exact  time  and 
place  of  death  are  also  unknown.  At  the  last, 
like  certain  heroes  of  Norse  legend,  he  went 
faring  over  the  waters  to' meet  his  doom — only 
with  this  difference :  that  they,  old  and  ready  to 
die,  entered  willingly  upon  the  voyage,  while  he, 
in  the  vigor  of  life  and  hope,  was  cruelly  over¬ 
mastered  and  compelled  thus  to  end  his  life. 

To  history  remains  the  record  of  his  four  bold 
voyages,  to  legend  the  story  immortalized  by 
Irving,  of  the  solemn  revels  of  himself  and  his 
crew  in  the  Catskill  mountains. 

If  the  teacher  herself  feel  the  fascination  of 
this  brave  life  she  can  communicate  it  even  to 
little  children ;  for  they  are  quick  to  respond  to 
the  appeal  of* the  heroic  and  the  mysterious. 

Henry  Hudson  was  a  Londoner.  In  1607-8 
he  made  himself  famous  by  two  expeditions  in 
search  of  an  Arctic  route  to  the  Pacific.  Natur¬ 
ally  he  did  not  succeed  in  either  expedition,  but 
he  approached  nearer  to  the  North  Pole  than 
any  man  had  been  before  him,  and  he  proved 
himself  a  great  navigator.  On  the  second  of 
these  voyages  he  and  two  of  his  sailors  saw 
what  they  believed  was  a  mermaid.  It  came 
close  to  the  ship  and  was  partly  like  a  woman, 
partly  like  a  fish,  they  said.  Men  tell  us  it  must 
have  been  a  seal. 


The  Dutch  East  India  Company  now  engaged 
Hudson  to  go  once  more  in  search  of  a  northern 
passage  to  Asia.  They  put  him  in  charge  of  a 
small  vessel,  no  bigger  than  a  yacht,  and  gave 
him  a  crew  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  men,  English 
and  Dutch.  His  vessel  was  named  the  Half 
Moon. 

It  was  near  the  beginning  of  spring,  the  4th 
of  April,  1609,  when  the  little  Half  Moon  set  sail 
from  Amsterdam.  On  the  5th  of  May  the  North' 
Cape  was  doubled,  and  Hudson  steered  for  Nova 
Zembla.  But  the  ocean  was  so  full  of  ice  that 
to  go  farther  seemed  out  of  the  question,  so  the 
commander  yielded  to  his  crew  and  turned  back. 

Henry  Hudson  had,  been  directed,  if  he  could 
not  get  thru  the  Arctic  ocean,  to  come  back  to 
Amsterdam.  He  was  determined,  however,  to 
try  another  route.  He  had  never  yet  visited  the 
New  World.  It  might  be  that  he  could  find  the 
passage  he  was  seeking  to  the  north  of  North 
America,  or  thru  some  part  of  it.  His  friend 
John  Smith  had  written  him  that  there  was  no 
such  passage  near  the  Jamestown  settlement  in 
Virginia,  but  he  could  not  say  how  it  was  far¬ 
ther  up  the  coast.  Henry  Hudson  had  kept  this 
in  mind.  Now  the  time  had  come  when  he 
would  see  for  himself. 

On  May  21  he  doubled  the  North  Cape,  west¬ 
ward  bound.  Nine  days  later  he  stopped  at  the 
Faroe  Islands  and  had  his  casks  filled  with 
fresh  water. 

On  July  18  the  small  company  reached  Penob- 
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scot  Bay.  They  had  lost  their  foremast  and 
their  sails  were  in  bad  condition.  They  went 
ashore,  cut  down  a  pine  tree  for  a  mast,  and  set 
to  work  making  repairs.  For  a  week  they  were 
kept  busy.  During  this  time  they  feasted  on 
codfish,  lobsters,  and  halibut.  One  day  they 
were  visited  by  two  French  shallops  full  of  In¬ 
dians,  who  offered  them  beaver  skins  in  ex¬ 
change  for  red  cloth. 

A  sail  of  nine  days  from  Penobscot  Bay 
brought  them  to  Cape  Cod.  On  the  18th  of 
August  they  were  off  the  Accomac  peninsula, 
which  is  east  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Turning 
northward,  Henry  Hudson  entered  Delaware 
Bay  on  the  28th  of  August  and  took  soundings. 
He  found  so  much  sand  and  so  rapid  an  outward 
current  that  he  knew  this  must  be  the  mouth 
of  a  large  river,  and  not  a  strait  leading  to  the 
Pacific  as  he  had  hoped.  So  he  quitted  the  bay 
and  once  more  sailed  north.  On  September  3 
he  anchored  between  Sandy  Hook  and  Staten 
Island.  When  the  Half  Moon  entered  New  York 
Bay,  as  it  was  later  named,  Indians  came  aboard 
her.  They  were  dressed  in  deer  skins.  They 
had  green  tobacco  to  sell  and  were  paid  for  it 
with  knives  and  beads. 

“The  country  is  full  of  great  and  tall  oakes,” 
wrote  the  mate  in  his  journal.- 

The  Indians  at  first  seemed  very  polite,  but 
Hudson  was  cautious  about  trusting  them  far, 
and  soon  indeed  they  began  to  prove  trouble¬ 
some.  A  boat  containing  five  men  was  sent  out 
to  take  observations.  Suddenly  it  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  canoes  bearing  twenty  or  more  In¬ 
dians,  who  shot  at  the  white  strangers  with 
bows  and  arrows.  One  Englishman  was  killed. 
As  the  Half  Moon  made  her  way  up  the  river, 
several  times  a  flight  of  arrows  came  whizzing 
thru  the  air.  Some  of  these  attacks  were  an¬ 
swered  by  musket  shots,  which  killed  a  number 
of  the  dark-skinned  warriors. 

On  the  14th  of  September  the  little  company 
passed  between  Stony  and  Verplanck’s  Points, 
and  now  the  grand  mountain  scenery  of  the  Cat- 
skills  was  on  their  left.  A  little  above  the  site 
of  Troy  the  water  became  too  shallow  for  the 
ship  and  they  had  to  turn  back.  Once  more 
Henry  Hudson  was  disappointed. 

On  the  trip  down  there  was  more  trouble  with 
the  Indians.  One  of  them  came  alongside  in  his 
canoe  and  stole  a  pillow  and  other  things,  for 
which  he  was  shot.  This  naturally  brought 
friends  to  take  revenge.  At  some  places,  how¬ 
ever,  the  red  men  were  friendly,  and  once  they 
gave  Hudson  a  royal  entertainment. 

If  the  Indian  skirmishes,  with  their  blood¬ 
shed,  had  been  left  out,  and  if  Henry  Hudson 
could  have  seen  things  as  they  really  were  in¬ 
stead  of  suffering  from  disappointment  because 
he  had  not  performed  an  impossibility,  this  trip 
would  have  been  a  delightful  one.  Beauty  was 
all  about  them,  in  the  rolling  river,  the  Septem¬ 
ber  sky,  the  stately  forest  and  the  lofty  moun¬ 
tains. 

On  October  4  Hudson  sailed  out  of  the  great 
bay  and  began  his  homeward  journey.  On  the 


7th  of  November  he  arrived  at  Dartmouth,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  Englishmen  in  his  crew  insisted 
upon  his  landing  there.  He  at  once  sent  report 
of  his  explorations  to  Amsterdam,  asking  for 
more  money  and  half  a  dozen  men  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Englishmen  who  had  made  him 
land  at  Dartmouth. 

The  people  of  England  thought  he  was  too 
valuable  a  man  to  be  working  for  foreigners, 
so  he  was  forbidden  to  engage  himself  again  to 
the  Dutch.  The  Half  Moon  was  returned  to 
Holland,  and  an  English  ship,  the  Discovery, 
was  given  into  Hudson’s  charge. 

On  this  he  made  his  last  voyage.  He  entered 
the  bay  that  has  been  named  for  him  and  there 
his  ship  was  locked  in  ice  from  the  3rd  of  No¬ 
vember,  1610,  till  the  18th  of  June,  1611.  His 
food  supply  ran  short  and  the  crew  rebelled 
against  the  idea  of  trying  to  explore  farther. 
Hudson  could  not  give  up  his  cherished  plans. 
Soon  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  a  mutiny 
developed.  A  boat  was  lowered,  and  into  it 
were  placed  Henry  Hudson,  his  son  John,  and 
seven  sick  men.  They  were  left  to  drift  over 
the  wide,  cold  waters,  while  the  ship  returned 
to  England.  There  the  faithless  crew  were 
thrown  into  jail,  and  men  were  sent  in  search 
of  the  lost  commander,  but  he  was  never  again 
seen. 

The  river  that  Henry  Hudson  visited  he  called 
the  River  of  the  Mountains.  We  call  it,  in  his 
honor,  the  Hudson.  He  was  not  the  first  white 
man  to  see  it,  but  he  was  the  first  to  explore  it 
with  care,  and  to  make  it  well  kpown  to  Euro¬ 
peans. 


That  Little  Happy  Thought 

A  cheerful  little  Happy  Thpught  -went  hastening  on  its 
way, 

All  in  the  early  morning  of  a  long  and  busy  day. 

“I’ve  neither  hands  nor  feet  nor  tongue,”  it  mused,  “but 
I’ll  not  sorrow. 

For  boys  and  girls  are  plentiful,  and  so  I’ll  merely 
borrow.” 

I^w  little  Nell  was  skipping  by,  to  visit  little  Jane. 

Presto!  the  little  Happy  Thought  was  beaming  in  her 
brain. 

And  so  she  turned,  and  hurried  back,  and  stayed  at 
home  instead, 

Reading,  with  merry,  tripping  tongue,  to  poor  blind 
Cousin  Ned. 

Off  went  the  little  Happy  Thought,  and  saw  some  idle 
feet 

Drumming  their  heels  against  the  steps,  upon  a  quiet 
street. 

And  soon  those  feet  were  carrying,  upon  an  errand  hot, 

Their  smiling  owner,  who  had  whined,  and  said  he’d 
“rather  not.” 

If  “Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do,” 

Why,  then,  a  little  Happy  Thought  can  set  them  work¬ 
ing,  too. 

And,  judging  from  a-many  things  I  notice  every  day. 

That  helpful  little  Happy  Thought  is  still  upon  its  way. 

— Minnie  Leon  Upton,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


Nature  Lessons  from  the  Garden 

By  Annie  Chase,  Massachusetts 


Asleep  in  the  Dark 

Long  before  the  winds  began  to  grow  cold 
last  autumn,  some  of  the  plants  had  carried 
away  their  juices  and  foods  and  stored  them 
underground. 

These  plants  made  nice  little  waterproof 
wrappers,  and  inside  of  these  they  folded  a  lot 
of  leaf-like  parts,  one  above  another,  pulling 
them  down  and  tucking  them  in  as  tightly  as 
mother  does  your  blankets  when  the  winter 
night  winds  come  howling  around  your  bed. 

Inside  these  wrappers,  cuddled  down  in  the 
center,  were  the  precious  flower-buds. 

With  the  flower-bud  in  the  middle  of  the 
bundle  and  so  many  wrappers  around  it,  and 


with  a  strong,  thick,  fleshy  knot  at  the  top  to 
make  a  stem  when  stems  should  be  needed,  the 
plant’s  storehouse  was  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
daintiest  storehouses  you  ever  saw,  a  bulb  store¬ 
house.  All  the  leaves  and  blossoms  which  be¬ 
longed  to  these  plants,  and  which  had  once 
shown  themselves  above  the  ground,  turned 
brown  and  dead,  because  their  good  things  had 
all  been  carried  down  and  hidden  away  in  the 
bulb  storehouses. 

In  the  ground  or  out  of  it,  in  their  snug  store¬ 
houses,  these  little  plants  slept  while  the  snows 
and  frosts  were  making  things  uncomfortable 
outside. 

May  put  one  of  these  bulbs  into  a  flower-pot 
with  earth  in  it  and  set  it  in  a  sunny  window 
long  before  the  outdoor  airs  grew  warm  and 
soft. 

Then  what  do  you  think  happened?  The 
sleeping  plant  began  to  wake  up  in  the  bulb 
storehouse,  and  began  sloivly  hut  surely  to 


move!  The  parts  which  must  go  down  to  make 
roots  went  creeping  down  in  the  darkness  with¬ 
out  a  murmur,  while  the  parts  which  must  make 
leaves  and  stems  and  blossoms  went  just  as 
gladly  up  into  the  sunshine.  The  leafy  wrap¬ 
pers  fed  the  bud,  the  stem  and  the  leaves  with 
the  good  things  from  their  pockets ;  while  the 
waterproof  coverings,  finding  their  work  over, 
crumbled  into  dust  that  they  might  help  to 
make  soil  for  the  whole  plant. 


But  what  taught  some  parts  of  the  plant  to 
reach  up  into  the  sunshine,  while  others  went 
down  into  the  soil?  No  one  knows.  The  wise 
men  have  puzzled  and  puzzled  and  puzzled  over 
this,  and  they  cannot  find  out. 
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May  shouted  when  at  last  the  beautiful  blos¬ 
som  unfolded,  the  blossom  which  had  lain  asleep 
in  the  middle  of  the  storehouse  all  winter.  “Do 
see  it !”  she  cried.  “It  looks  as  tho  it  had  some 
of  last  year’s  sunbeams  shut  up  in  it.” 

The  cup  part  of  May’s  jonquil  is  the  corolla. 
You  can  see  the  stamens  and  pistil  inside  the 
cup,  while  the  outside  yellow  parts  make  up  the 
calyx.  Just  where  the  stem  bends,  the  jonquil 
wears,  as  the  narcissus  does,  the  old  waterproof 
which  wrapped  her  when  she  was  a  bud  push¬ 
ing  up  for  the  first  time  into  the  out-of-doors. 

The  material  to  make  this  gossamer  was  in 
the  storehouse  and  was  all  nicely  woven  and 
fitted  by  the  time  it  was  needed.  It  makes  a 
capital  umbrella  now  for  the  bent  stem. 

“Oh,”  said  May,  “I  would  sleep  all  winter, 
too,  if  I  could  wake  up  to  be  as  beautiful  as 
Jonquil.” 


- - _  ^ 

Slice  of  Leaf  Under  Microscope,  Showing  Different 
Kinds  of  Plant  Cells 


Blackboard  Calendar  Designed  by  U.  G.  Wilson 


Dolls  in  ILducation 

By  Elizabeth  ILllis  Scantlebury 


I  once  had  a  dear  little  doll,  dears, 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world; 

Her  cheeks  were  so  red  and  so  white,  dears. 

And  her  hair  was  so  charmingly  curled. 

sang  Mrs.  Doasyouwouldbedoneby  to  the  “Wa¬ 
ter  Babies”  who  had  begged  her  for  their  favor¬ 
ite  song  of  the  lost  doll.  Found  with  hair  un¬ 
curled,  the  red  gone  from  the  lovely  cheeks  and 
her  arm  trodden  off  by  the  cows,  she  was  still 
for  old  sakes’  sake,  dears. 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world. 

Wherever  children  have  lived,  there  have 
been  dolls.  They  have  been  found  clasped  in 
loving  arms  in  the  long-buried  homes  of  Pom¬ 
peii  and  Herculaneum,  and  lying  beside  their 
little  owners  in  Egyptian  mummy  case  and 
Babylonian  tomb.  The  child  heart  remains  the 
same  thru  the  passing  centuries,  and  to  that 
heart  the  doll  is  a  thing  most  precious, — it  ap¬ 
peals  to  something  elemental  in  the  child  of  all 
time.  Whether  it  be  a  bisque  heauty  with 
curled  hair,  or  a  draped  clothes-pin,  the  child, 
living  in  a  world  of  imagination,  endows  it  with 
life  and  the  charming  qualities  of  the  “truly” 
baby. 

In  the  little  book,  “A  Study  of  Dolls,”  by 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  he  says:  “The  educational 
value^  of  dolls  is  enormous,  and  the  protest  of 
this  paper  is  against  longer  neglect  of  it.  It 
educates  the  heart  and  will  even  more  than  the 
intellect,  and  to  learn  how  to  control  and  apply 
it  will  be  to  discover  a  new  instrument  in  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  very  highest  potency.  ...  To 
make  them  (dolls)  represent  heroes  in  fiction, 
to  have  collections  illustrating  costumes  of  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  the  Eskimo  hut,  the  Indian 
tepee,  the  cowboys’  log-cabin,  to  take  them  on 
imaginary  journeys  with  foreign  money,  is  not 
only  to  keep  children  young,  cheerful,  out  of 
bad  company,  but  it  is  to  teach  geography,  his¬ 
tory,  morals,  etc.,  in  the  most  objective  way.” 

While  this  idea  was  being  advocated  by  psy¬ 
chologists,  and  a  few  teachers — too  busy  really 
to  make  much  of  a  study  of  costumes — ^were 
trying  to  utilize  the  idea,  for  my  own  amuse¬ 
ment  I  was  collecting  information  on  the  dress 
and  care  of  children,  especially  babies,  of  the 
different  countries,  in  contrast  with  one  an¬ 
other.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  the  special' 
knowledge  gained  would  be  of  value  to  educa¬ 
tors,  until  an  item  in  one  of  the  daily  papers 
mentioned  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  schools 
of  France  history  was  taught  by  having  “pup- 
nets”  reproduce  great  events  that  had  occurred 
in  that  country ;  also  that  in  the  Children’s  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Brooklyn,  in  its  historical  exhibit,  mod¬ 
els,  in  miniature,  were  used  to  represent  the 
types  of  first  settlers,  and  that  children  came 
again  and  again  to  look  at  these  groups,  which, 
with  the  help  of  childish  imagination,  took  them 
back  into  past  centuries. 


Then,  with  some  trepidation,  but  remember¬ 
ing  my  own  early  struggles  in  studying  “jog- 
gerfy,”  when  the  only  oasis  in  the  book  was  the 
page  on  which  the  wild  animals  of  the  different 
countries  were  pictured,  I  asked  our  school  su¬ 
perintendent  what  he  thought  of  the  idea  of 
putting  dolls,  dressed  as  the  children  of  differ¬ 
ent  countries,  in  the  primary  schools  as  a  help 
in  interesting  little  ones  in  tht  study  of  geog¬ 
raphy.  The  answer  was  prompt  and  reassur¬ 
ing,  “A  very  valuable  and  interesting  idea.” 
After  consultation  with  the  supervisor  of  pri¬ 
mary  schools,  who  also  gave  unqualified  ap¬ 
proval,  a  “visiting  set”  was  dressed  for  the  pri¬ 
mary  schools  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

Then  the  real  work  began.  That  every  detail 
of  costume  might  be  absolutely  correct,  natives 
of  the  different  countries  were,  whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  visited;  and  books — piles  of’ them — by  re¬ 
liable  writers,  were  searched.  The  little  mum¬ 
my-like  bundle  in  swaddling  clothes  was  un¬ 
wrapped  for  our  benefit,  and  the  pretty  pillow 
in  which  successive  little  Germans  had  been 
pocketed  was  displayed.  The  great  difficulty 
of  getting  suitable,  well-proportioned  dolls,  with 
proper  facial  characteristics,  made  necessary  a 
two-days’  search  in  New  York,  and  the  right 
materials  for  dressing  took  much  longer.  Even 
then  “Gemila’s”  face  had  to  be  tinted  to  give 
her  the  real  sun-kissed  complexion  of  the  desert 
maiden,  and  “Little  Bear,”  the  papoose,  had  to 
have  his  hair  changed  from  brown  to  glossy 
black,  while  the  “sporran”  of  the  “Hieland 
Laddie”  nearly  proved  a  Waterloo.  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  a  number  of  teachers  the  little  Pil¬ 
grims,  “Thankful  and  Peregrine,”  were  added 
to  the' set  of  thirteen  originally  planned  to  give 
reality  to  the  story  of  the  long  ago,  first  Thanks¬ 
giving  in  New  England. 

This  is  the  history,  in  brief,  of  the  inception 
and  working  out  of  the  idea  of  having  Geo¬ 
graphical  Dolls  for  use  in  schools — that  is,  a 
special  set ;  teachers  had  before  this  used  rough 
dolls  gotten  up  for  the  occasion. 

The  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  scheme  by 
educators  was  a  revelation.  The  dolls  seemed 
to  fill  a  “long-felt  want.”  From  England  and 
from  many  States  all  over  this  country  came 
letters  asking  for  description  of  the  dolls,  where 
to  get  suitable  ones  for  dressing,  etc., — infor¬ 
mation  very  hard  to  give  when  so  much  had  to 
be  adapted.  From  other  sources  came  requests 
for  their  use  as  exhibits  in  store  windows.  A 
letter  from  one  “promoter,”  who  wished  to  act 
as  their  agent,  was  addressed  to  “Originator  of 
Geogranhical  Dolls,  Springfield,  Mass.,”  and 
reached  me  thru  the  school  board.  A  certain 
paper  anticipated  their  appearance  at  an  N.  E. 
A.  Convention  in  the  West  (to  which  they  didn’t 
go)  as  follows :  “Dollies,  to  represent  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  different  sections  of  the  globe,  and 
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each  automatically  performing  some  work  of 
the  different  people,  will  do  stunts.  The  dolls 
are  the  invention  of  a  Boston  woman,  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  reared  in  the  classic  atmosphere  of  the 
Hub,  will,  of  course,  show  the  best  of  training.” 

The  real  aim  and  use  of  the  doll  in  education 
is  in  helping  the  child  into  a  knowledge  of  the 
unknown  thru  the  known.  He  contrasts  the 
dress  of  the  child  represented  with  his  own  and 
learns  thru  that  of  the  environment  to  which 
that  dress  is  adapted.  In  other  words,  the 
dolls  develop  the  human  side  of  the  subject. 
They  secure  close  attention  from  the  pupils,  and 
what  the  children  learn  when  closely  attentive 
will  be  retained  much  longer  than  something 
studied  but  bringing  no  definite  picture  to  the 
child’s  mind. 

There  are  great  possibilities  of  association 
of  other  things  in  the  pupil’s  mind  with  the  doll 
people,  which  are  real,  and  teachers  who  have 
used  them  see  that  the  interest  is  many  times 
greater  than  that  added  by  pictures  to  a  child’s 


book.  One  of  the  most  gratifying  expressions 
of  approval  came  from  the  principal  of  a  large 
grammar  school,  who  said  that  outside  of  geog¬ 
raphy  (in  the  teaching  of  which  he  is  an  ex¬ 
pert)  ,  he  could  use  three  of  the  doll  set  accept¬ 
ably  in  the  literature  class  of  the  ninth  grade, 
as  illustrations  in  “The  Lady  of  the  Lake” 
(“Donald”  is  dressed  in  the  real  Stuart  tartan), 
in  “The  Talisman,”  and  in  the  history  of  the 
early  settlers. 

Mrs.  Scantlebury  has  written  this  article  as  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  oft-expressed  question,  “How  did  you  come 
to  dress  these  dolls  for  school  use?  What  made  you 
think  of  it?” 

Ernesto  Nelson,  Special  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
the  Argentine  Republic,  saw  these  dolls  exhibited  at  a 
teachers’  convention  and  ordered  a  set  to  be  sent  to 
Buenos  Aires.  An  instructor  in  one  of  the  colleges  for 
women,  while  traveling  in  Japan  last  year,  was  re¬ 
quested  to  look  them  up  when  she  returned,  and  a  set 
has  been  sent  to  Tokyo  to  be  used  in  a  kindergarten 
there. 


Some  of  Mrs.  Scantlebury’s  Geography  Dolls 


Hints  and  Helps 

Plans,  Methods,  Devices,  Suggestions,  and  Good  Cheer 

From  Many  Schoolrooms 


Helpful  Plans  from  Wisconsin 

I  just  received  the  new  number  of  the  Teach¬ 
ers  Magazine  and  am  delighted  as  ever  with 
it.  It  offers  so  much  helpful  material  suitable 
to  a  semi-graded  school  in  which  I  am  teaching. 

My  Principal  and  I  worked  out  a  plan  with 
which  we  have  met  with  great  success.  May  I 
contribute  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  other 
readers  ? 

We  planned  to  make  our  morning  exercises 
as  interesting  as  possible  and  to  conduct  them 
in  common,  in  the  Principal’s  room.  We  are 
fortunate  to  be  in  the  possession  of  a  piano 
which  I  play  for  the  singing,  which  is  conducted 
by  the  Principal. 

The  time  allotted  for  opening  exercises  is  fif¬ 
teen  minutes,  during  the  first  half  of  which  we 
sing,  the  other  half  being  devoted  to  other  ex¬ 
ercises.  Poems  learned  by  the  children  are  re¬ 
cited  either  individually  or  in  concert,  and  mem¬ 
ory  gems  are  given.  Those  reading  well,  ren¬ 
der  selections.  This  gives  added  interest  to  the 
reading-classes,  for  all  desire  the  honor.  To  add 
variety,  a  certain  grade  has  a  reading  contest, 
the  Principal  being  the  judge  of  the  decisions. 
Furthermore,  language  stories  are  told  and  act¬ 
ed  out.  We  are  also  favored  with  violin  and 
piano  duets  by  pupils  of  the  school. 

The  Principal  and  I  furnish  materials  for 
these  extra  exercises  on  alternate  mornings,  so 
each  one  can  plan  in  advance  for  the  morning 
allotted  to  him.  On  alternate  Monday  morn¬ 
ings  the  Principal  or  I  prepare  a  talk,  which 
is  always  enjoyed  by  the  school. 

As  a  language  incentive  I  let  my  fourth-grade 
pupils  take  part  in  inter-class  debates.  It  is 
very  helpful  and  since  they  are  assigned  sub¬ 
jects  within  the  range  of  their  understanding 
they  always  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  one. 
Sometimes  I  appoint  three  ninth-grade  pupils 
as  judges. 

And  here  is  a  successful  spelling  device: 
When  my  first  graders  begin  to  learn  to  spell  by 
letter,  I  let  them  make  out  their  own  spelling. 
This  they  do  by  selecting  five  words  and  learn¬ 
ing  their  spelling  for  phonics  class.  Each  vies 
with  the  others  to  see  who  can  spell  best.  In 
this  way  they  learn  the  spelling  of  more  words 
than  they  would  if  they  all  spelled  the  same.  To 
add  variety  the  child  will  sometimes  only  spell 
the  word  and  let  the  other  members  of  the  class 
pronounce  it  in  place  of  himself.  This  is  a  good 
promoter  in  visualizing  words. 

Wisconsin.  Pauline  Liebig. 


Memory  Gems  for  Language  Work 

I  cut  the  “Memory  Gems”  from  Teachers 
Magazine,  mount  each  selection  on  a  bit  of 


cardboard,  and  distribute  them  to  be  copied  for 
language  work. 

In  January  I  allowed  the  children  to  mount 
these  selections  upon  colored  paper,  and  paste 
below  a  calendar.  A  hole  was  punched  at  the 
top  of  the  mount,  thru  which  to  thread  a  cord 
in  color  corresponding  to  that  of  the  back¬ 
ground. 

Massachusetts.  A.  M.  Paxson. 


Stories  Dramatized 

One  device  I  have  found  very  helpful  in  my 
room  is  having  the  children  dramatize  the  sto¬ 
ries  told  during  story  hour  or  for  language 
work. 

In  order  to  act  it  is  necessary  for  the  children 
to  listen  carefully  to  the  telling  of  the  story. 
This  calls  for  good  expression,  correct  pronun¬ 
ciation  and  clear,  distinct  enunciation. 

One  story  the  children  are  particularly  fond 
of  is  “Chicken  Little.”  The  story  is  told,  the 
children  choose  the  parts  they  wish  to  play,  and 
they  arrange  just  where  they  wish  to  stand, 
when  poor,  scared  Chicken  Little  comes  running 
to  tell  them  of  her  misfortune. 

Connecticut.  Helen  Hall. 


Arithmetic 

As  Teachers  Magazine  invites  its  readers 
to  contribute  anything  regarding  methods  of 
teaching  that  might  be  of  some  benefit  to  oth¬ 
ers,  I  herewith  submit  thp  following  story  that 
I  use  in  teaching  subtraction.  Have  found  it 
to  be  very  helpful  in  making  clear  the  idea  of 
ones,  tens  and  hundreds.  For  illustration  I  will 
take  the  following  example : 

H.  T.  O. 

3  0  2 

—17  8 


The  H.  T.  0.  represent  Mr.  Hundred,  Mr. 
Ten  and  Mr.  One,  respectively. 

Now  Mr.  One  wishes  to  give  eight  ones  away, 
which  of  course  is  impossible,  as  he  has  but 
seven,  so  Mr.  One  calls  upon  his  next-door 
neighbor,  Mr.  Ten,  and  tries  to  borrow  a 
bundle.  Mr.  Ten  has  none,  so  Mr.  One  finds  it 
necessary  to  call  upon  the  next  neighbor,  Mr. 
Hundred,  who  has  three  big  hundred  bundles. 
Mr.  Hundred  is  willing  to  give  Mr.  One  a  hun¬ 
dred  bundle.  Now,  this  is  more  than  Mr.  One 
needs,  so  on  his  way  back  he  stops  at  Mr.  Ten’s 
(here  draw  a  picture  of  Mr.  One  returning  with 
his  hundred  bundle) ,  opens  the  bundle  and  out 
falls  ten  smaller  bundles  known  as  “ten  bun¬ 
dles.”  Now  Mr.  Ten  has  ten  bundles  in  his 
house,  but  Mr.  One  needs  one  of  them,  so  he 
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leaves  Mr.  Ten  the  other  nine.  Mr.  One  re¬ 
turns  home,  breaks  open  his  ten-bundle  and  out 
fall  ten  ones,  making  with  what  he  had  at  home 
seventeen  ones.  He  is  now  ready  to  give  eight 
ones  away. 

For  convenience  the  bundles  are  represented 
by  the  following  signs ; 

H.  T.  0. 

2  9 

3  10  17 

—17  8 

-  *  =  hundred  bundle 

X  =  ten  bundle 
I  =  one 

Hoping  that  others  may  find  this  method 
useful, 

Neiv  Jersey.  Ethel  E.  Harwell. 


Using  Post  Cards 

Every  night  I  gave  the  children  who  were  on 
time,  who  studied  Well,  and  who  obtained  100 
in  spelling,  a  “ticket,”  as  they  call  it.  On  one 
side  I  write  the  word  good  and  on  the  other  side 
I  write  the  name  of  the  good  boy  or  girl.  They 
are  very  proud  of  these  tickets.  The  owner  of 
ten  tickets  gets  a  picture  postal.  I  vary  the 
postals  with  the  season.  Before  the  holidays  I 
give  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  or  New  Year 
postals,  now  I  have  Easter  postals.  Some  keep 
them  for  their  own  collection  and  some  send 
them  to  their  friends  or  relatives.  This  has 
practically  stopped  tardiness  and  poor  spelling. 

I  have  some  small  pupils  who  come  to  school 
without  knowing  a  word  of  English.  I  find  pic¬ 
tures  a  great  help  in  starting  them.  I  gather 
pictures  from  old  magazines  and  catalogs,  paste 
them  on  cardboard,  print  the  name  above  and 
write  the  name  below.  I  also  use  objects  a  great 
deal. 

Important  facts  or  dates  that  I  wish  my  older 
pupils  never  to  forgef  are  put  on  the  top  of 
the  boards,  or  even  on  the  stove-pipe  when 
board  room  is  scarce.  For  example,  1492  I  put 
in  yellow  chalk,  because  the  Spanish  hunted  for 
gold.  I  use  red  for  the  English  dates,  green 
for  the  Dutch,  and  blue  for  the  French. 

California.  Mary  C.  Garrod. 


Multiplication  and  Division 

(Second  Year.) 

Aim. — To  test  and  drill  in  the  work  pre¬ 
viously  taught  in  multiplication  and  division. 


Material  and  Teacher’s  Work. — A  large  oak- 
tag  chart  is  prepared  like  the  accompanying. 
Explain  before  the  lesson  that  each  number  is 
to  be  divided  and  then  multiplied. 

Child’s  Work. — The  work,  when  completed, 
should  look  like  the  following: 


32^4  = 

8 

4X8  =  23 

32-^8  = 

4 

X4  =  32 

24^4  = 

6 

4X6  =  24 

11 

CO 

cq 

8 

3X8  =  24 

II 

0^ 

12 

12X2  =  24 

etc. 

etc. 

Drill  in  Addition 

(Second  Year.) 

When  a  child  learns  one  combination,  6  -|-  5, 
the  sum  remains  the  same  in  the  unit  place, 
even  tho  the  tens  place  be  increased. 

Material. — Hektographed  numbers  and  signs 
(cut  up)  are  placed  in  an  envelope.  These 
must  be  the  combinations  taught  and  drilled  by 
the  teacher,  as  6  -f  5=  11 ;  5  -f  6  =  11. 

Teacher’s  Work. — A  large  chart  is  made  of 
oak  tag,  coloring  the  unit  number  on  the  first 
row  blue,  oh  the  second  row  red.  This  is  hung 
before  the  group  working. 


15  1 

6 

5 

16 

45 

46 

65 

56 

25 

-1-  6  =  36 

35 

86 

75 

26 

85 

46 

55 

76 

66 

Child’s  Work. — From  the  envelopes  distrib¬ 
uted  the  children  construct  the  entire  combina¬ 
tion  with  their  answers.  Later  the  teacher 
calls  on  several  to  give  the  results  of  certain 
combinations. 

Later  in  the  term  this  device  may  be  used  by 
having  the  children  write  the  combinations. 

What  a  child  ought  to  know  after  a  certain 
period  spent  at  school  can  be  determined  only 
by  expert  investigators.  Opinions  as  to  what 
people  could  do  “in  the  good  old  days”  are  not 
reliable.  This  has  been  proved  repeatedly. 
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Oak-Tag  Chart  for  Number  Work 


Supplementary  Reading  for  Primary  Grades 


The  Tale  of  Tiny  Tadpole 


By  Mildred  Merrill,  New  Jersey,  with  Illustrations  by  Mary  Tucker  Merrill 


It  was  August  and  the  sun  shone  warm  and  bright  on  the  frog  pond. 

The  water-spiders  skimmed  across  the  still  water. 

The  dragonflies  darted  from  flower  to  flower  on  the  sunny  bank. 

Tiny  Tadpole  wiggled  away  from  his  tadpole  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
watched  the  water-spiders’  game  of  tag. 
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The  water-spiders  did  not  ask  him  to  play  with  them,  so  he  wiggled 
under  a  broad,  green  lily  pad  and  thought  about  being  a  frog. 

When  a  tadpole  wiggles  his  tail  and  feels  that  it  is  growing  shorter, 
and  secs  his  legs  growing  longer,  he  knows  he  is  going  to  be  a  frog. 

Tiny  Tadpole  felt  that  his  tail  was  a  wee  bit  shorter.  He  saw  that 
his  legs  were  a  wee  bit  longer  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  And  he 
wiggled  happily,  and  thought  how  he  would  sing  and  sing  when  he  grew 
to  be  a  frog. 

So  the  long  summer  days  passed.  One  beautiful  day  in  late  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  Tiny  Tadpole  wiggled  his  tail  he  found  it  was  very  short.  And 
his  legs  were  very  long. 

“I  am  a  frog,*'  said  Tiny  Tadpole,  and  he  wiggled  happily  and 
thought  how  he  would  sing  and  sing,  now  he  had  grown  to  be  a  frog. 

Then  he  swam  through  the  quiet  water  with  his  very  long  legs,  and 
hopped  upon  a  lily  pad. 
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He  looked  up  at  the  blue  sky  and  opened  his  mouth.  His  throat 
swelled  and  swelled,  but  not  a  note  could  he  sing. 

“Ka  dump!  Ka  dump!”  said  a  bullfrog,  in  his* deep  bass  voice.  “Ka 
dump!  Ka  dump!  Bullfrogs  never  sing  the  first  season.  You  are  a  bull¬ 
frog.  Ka  dump!  Kadump!” 

Tiny  Tadpole,  who  was  only  a  baby  bullfrog,  wiped  the  tears  from 
his  baby  bullfrog  eyes.  He  hopped  back  into  the  pond  and  crawled  under 
a  rock. 

The  water-spiders  skimmed  lazily  over  the  water. 

The  dragon-flies  rested  on  the  drooping  Cardinal  flowers. 

The  water  lilies  nodded  in  the  Autumn  breeze,  and  down  under  the 
rock  Baby  Bullfrog  fell  asleep. 


If  you  listen  well  in  June  time. 

Or  the  last  warm  days  of  Spring, 
Tm  sure,  oh,  yes,  I’m  very  sure. 
You’ll  hear  that  bullfrog  sing. 


One,  two,  three,  now  please  listen  to  me, 
A  minute  is  sixty  seconds  long, 

Sixty  minutes  to  an  hour  belong. 

One,  two,  three,  learning  is  easy,  you  see. 

Four,  five,  six,  easy  as  picking  up  sticks. 
Twenty-four  hours  make  one  long  day. 
Seven  days  in  a  week,  we  say. 

One,  two,  three,  learning  is  easy,  you  see. 


Seven,  eight,  nine,  never  cry  or  whine. 
The  years  are  only  twelve  months  long. 
There  is  no  time  for  doing  wrong. 

One,  two,  three,  learning  is  easy,  you  see. 


Keep  Arbor  Day^ 

Plant  a  tree  with  loving  care, 
Eager  little  boy; 

From  its  boughs  in  some  glad 
spring 

Tiny  feathered  friends  will  sing 
A  serenade  of  joy. 

Plant  a  tree  with  loving  care, 
Kindly  little  maid; 

Often  on  a  summer  day 
Tired  travelers  by  the  way 
Will  bless  its  friendly  shade. 
— Anna  M.  Pratt,  in  The 
Youth’s  Companion. 


Three  Trees 

The  pine  tree  grew  in  the  wood. 
Tapering,  straight,  and  high; 

Stately  and  proud  it  stood. 
Black-green  against  the  sky. 

Crowded  so  close,  it  sought  the 
blue. 

And  ever  upward  it  reached  and 
grew. 

The  oak  tree  stood  in  the  field. 
Beneath  it  dozed  the  herds; 

It  gave  to  the  mower  a  shield. 
It  gave  a  home  to  the  birds. 

Sturdy  and  broad,  it  guarded 
the  farms. 

With  its  brawny  trunk  and 
knotted  arms. 

The  apple  tree  grew  by  the  wall. 
Ugly  and  crooked  and  black; 

But  it  knew  the  gardener’s  call. 
And  the  children  rode  on  it’s 
back. 

It  scattered  its  blossoms  upon 
the'  air. 

It  covered  the  ground  with 
fruitage  fair. 

“Now,  hey,”  said  the  pine,  “for 
the  wood! 

Come  live  with  the  forest 
band. 

Our  comrades  will  do  you  good. 
And  tall  and  straight  you  will 
stand.” 

And  he  swung  his  boughs  to  a 
witching  sound. 

And  flung  his  cones  like  coins 
around.' 

“Oho!”  laughed  the  sturdy  oak; 
“The  life  of  the  field  for  me. 

I  weather  the  lightning  stroke; 


Arbor  Day 

My  branches  are  broad  and 
free. 

Grow  straight  and  slim  in  the 
wood  if  you  will. 

Give  me  the  sun  and  a  wind¬ 
swept  hill.” 

And  the  apple  tree  murmured 
low: 

“I  am  neither  straight  nor 
strong; 

Crooked  my  back  doth  grow 

With  bearing  my  burdens 
long.” 

And  it  dropped  its  fruit,  as  it 
dropped  a  tear 

And  reddened  the  ground  with 
fragrant  cheer. 

And  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest 
heard. 

And  he  said:  “I  have  use  for 
all; 

For  the  bough  that  shelters  a 
bird. 

For  the  beam  that  pillars  a 
hall; 

And  grow  they  tall,  or  grow 
they  ill, ' 

They  grow  but  to  wait  their 
master’s  will.” 

So  a  ship  of  oak  was  sent 

Far  over  the  ocean  blue; 

And  the  pine  was  the  mast  tljat 
bent. 

As  over  the  waves  it  flew; 

And  the  ruddy  fruit  of  the  ap¬ 
ple  tree 

Was  borne  to  a  starving  isle  of 
the  sea. 

— Selected. 


Celebrate  the  Arbor  Day 

Air,  “Marching  Thru  Georgia” 

Celebrate  the  Arbor  Day 

With  march,  and  song,  and 
cheer. 

For  the  season  comes  to  us 
But  once  in  every  year; 

Should  we  not  remember  it 
And  make  the  memory  dear — 

Memories  sweet  for  this  May 
day? 

CHORUS 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  Arbor 
Day  is  here; 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  it  gladdens 
every  year; 

So  we  plant  a  young  tree  on 


this  blithesome  Arbor  Day, 
While  we  are  singing  for  glad¬ 
ness. 

Flowers  are  blooming  all 
around — 

Are  blooming  on  this  day. 
And  the  trees  with  verdure  clad 
Welcome  the  month  of  May, 
Making  earth  a  garden  fair 
To  hail  the  Arbor  Day, 
Clothing  all  Nature  with  glad¬ 
ness.  Chorus. 

— Ellen  Beauchamp. 


Wild  Thorn  Blossoms 

Deep  within  the  tangled  wild- 
wood. 

Where  the  tuneful  thrushes 
sing. 

And  the  dreaming  pine  trees 
whisper 

In  their  sleep  a  tale  of  spring. 

Where  the  laughing  brook  goes 
leaping 

Down  the  mountain’s  mossy 
stair. 

There  the  wild  white  thorn  is 
flinging 

Its  sweet  fragrance  every¬ 
where. 

Rough  and  rugged  are  its 
branches. 

But  its  bloom  is  white  as 
snow; 

And  the  roaming  bees  have 
found  it. 

In  their  wanderings  to  and 
fro; 

And.  they  gather  from  its  sweet¬ 
ness 

Heavy  freights  the  livelong 
day. 

And  go  sailing  homeward,  sing¬ 
ing 

Their  thanksgiving  all  the 
way. 

All  unheeded  fall  the  blossoms, 

Like  sweet  snowflakes  thru  the 
air. 

And  the  summer  marches  on¬ 
ward 

With  its  fragrance  rich  and 
rare; 

But  the  grateful  bee  remembers. 

As  he  winds  his  mellow  horn. 

That  the  springtime  was  made 
sweeter 

By  the  blossoms  of  the  thorn. 

— Julian  S.  Cutler. 
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The  A.B.C.  of  Success  in  Teaching 

This  “sermonette”  is  for  the  eyes  of  the  in¬ 
experienced  teacher — the  chart  class  type  in  the 
profession.  Others  already  know  it  by  heart, 
having  learned  it  from  the  big  book  of  Expe¬ 
rience. 

You  have  said  good-bye  to  your  own  school 
days,  earned  the  coveted  diploma  from  high  or 
normal  school,  which  qualifies  you  to  pass  your 
store  of  knowledge  on,  and  have  been  handed 
the  key  to  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse. 

The  importance  attached  may  make  you  feel 
as  helpless  as  a  rudderless  ship  or  as  potent  as 
a  Czar ;  all  depends  on  your  disposition.  If  the 
former  feeling  predominate,  and  you  shrink- 
ingly  appeal  to  a  teacher  of  experience  for  ad¬ 
vice,  be  sure  that  it  comes  from  a  reputed  suc¬ 
cessful  one;  better  by  far  depend  on  your  own 
feeling  of  helplessness,  coupled  with  good  sense 
and  a  desire  to  do  the  best,  than  to  attempt  to 
pattern  after  a  teacher  of  years’  experience  who 
has  not  been  most  successful  in  every  way. 
Above  all,  do  not  lose  your  own  individuality 
or  originality. 

If  the  feeling  of  over-confidence  in  your  abil¬ 
ity  prevail — beware !  You  want  to  “stop,  look, 
and  listen !” 

Mix  your  assurance  with  the  best  common- 
sense,  apply  it  with  caution,  always  respecting 
others’  wishes  in  preference  to  your  own,  and 
last  but  not  least,  do  not  be  above  admitting 
your  ignorance  of  a  subject,  but  rather  share 
an  eagerness  to  learn. 

Let  the  little  things  in  your  teaching  be  the 
big  things — a  paradox  that  will  work  both 
ways.  Work  for  detail  in  every  line  of  attack; 
never  allow  the  smallest  task  to  be  performed  in 
a  slip-shod  manner.  Your  own  work  must  be 
the  example  to  pupils  first,  theirs  to  follow  with 
the  same  accurate  precision. 

Be  punctual  to  the  minute  in  ringing  bells, 
be  sure  to  carry  out  the  smallest  promises,  keep 
your  desk  in  “apple-pie”  order,  the  schoolroom 
tidy  to  a  fault,  blackboards  immaculate,  with 
never  a  show  of  useless  “scribbling.”  These, 
and  numerous  other  “little  things,”  make  up  the 
“big  things”  of  your  profession. 

Don’t,  yes,  doubly  emphasized,  don’t  have 
company  manners !  If  you  do,  your  little  fam¬ 
ily  will  act  like  starched  puppets  to  imitate  you, 
and  what  a  sham  school !  Endeavor  at  all  times 
to  preserve  an  atmosphere  in  the  schoolroom 
that  would  not  disappoint  the  most  critical  vis¬ 
itor,  and  when  he  comes  no  reserve  manners  are 
needed. 

These  little  accuracies  may  have  a  tendency 
to  make  you  appear  cranky  and  cross  according 
to  the  schoolboys’  vocabulary;  but  not  offen¬ 
sively  so  if  conducted  with  the  proper  spirit. 
The  wear  and  tear  on  your  vitality  may  seem 
useless,  but  time  will  show  that  little  things  are 
the  important  ones. 

These  first  few  lessons  that  you  will  have  to 
grapple  with  as  you  wave  your  scepter  to  com¬ 
mand  in  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse  are  only 


difficult  as  you  make  up  your  mind.  Put  your 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  take  encouragement 
in  knowing  that  there  are  thousands  of  others 
in  your  A,  B,  C  class,  all  aiming  to  be  at  the 
head,  and  when  you  close  your  school-door  for 
the  last  time,  hand  over  the  key  for  summer 
cold-storage  and  feel  that  you  are  not  at  the 
head,  but  yet  have  done  your  very,  very  best 
work.  Then  don’t  feel  discouraged,  for  you  will 
have  been  successful.  Your  best  effort  is  the 
successful  one,  and  remember  that  “Success 
does  not  lie  in  never  making  a  mistake,  but  in 
never  making  the  same  one  twice.” 

Pennsylvania.  E.  Maie  Seyfert. 


Necessary  Tools 

Many  teachers  in  rural  schools  say  that  most 
busy  work  is  impossible  because  of  the  expense 
involved.  In  some  cases  this  is  true.  One 
teacher  told  me  that  she  would  like  to  have  a 
hektograph,  but  could  not  afford  it.  I  explained 
to  her  that  she  could  not  afford  to  be  without 
one.  A  hektograph  can  be  purchased  for  a  dol¬ 
lar  and  a  quarter  (legal  cap  paper  size),  and  is 
invaluable.  Think  of  the  time  it  saves  and  of 
its  great  value  in  all  lines  and  grades  of  school 
work! 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  false  economy. 
Every  laborer  must  have  tools  with  which  to 
work,  and  since  ours  is  the  greatest  of  all  work, 
we  ought  not  to  neglect  the  little  things. 

The  majority  of  school  boards  will  supply  the 
essential  tools  if  the  teacher  has  courage  enough 
to  ask  for  them  and  can  back  her  request  with 
reason.  If  they  refuse,  why  not  spend  some  of 
your  “social”  money  in  this  way? 

Minnesota.  Mabel  M.  Marget. 


Making  Sewing  Cards. 

May  I  tell  you  how  we  make  our  sewing 
cards?  If  a  design  is  chosen  in  which  two  or 
more  varieties  of  sewing  cotton  are  required, 
we  draw  the  lines  in  ink  of  corresponding 
shades. 

To  illustrate.  Our  pattern  is  a  wild  rose. 
The  leaves  and  stem  are  drawn  in  green  hekto¬ 
graph  ink,  the  petals  in  pink,  and  the  center  in 
yellow.  This  is  applied  to  the  hektograph,  and 
the  required  number  of  copies  taken  off.  Thus 
the  little  ones  have  no  trouble  in  using  the  right 
shade  of  thread  in  the  right  place. 

They  prick  the  holes  in  the  card  themselves. 
While  making  the  copy  I  place  dots  with  the  pen 
point  at  the  places  where  the  holes  ought  to  be. 
This  shows  plainly  on  all  copies,  and  thus  the 
children  can  easily  prick  the  holes  correctly.  I 
frequently  use  colored  cardboard  on  the  hekto¬ 
graph,  as  the  little  ones  are  very  fond  of  col¬ 
ored  sewing  cards. 

If  the  surface  of  the  hektograph  is  wiped  off 
with  a  damp  sponge  when  it  becomes  coated, 
all  copies  will  come  off  very  clear. 

Minnesota.  . .  Mabel  M.  Marget. 


Busy  Work  with  a  Purpose 

By  Eyleanor  G.  Leary 


Paper  Tearing  and  Cutting 

The  work  should  be  correlated  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  work  for  April. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Upon  colored  papers  the 
figures  should  be  hektographed  upon  the  side 
opposite  to  the  one  that  is  to  be  shown  in  the 
picture.  If  the  children  are  capable  of  doing 
the  work  without  hektographing,  then  let  them 
draw  the  figures. 

Child’s  Work. — The  figures  are  to  be  cut 
carefully  from  the  colored  papers.  Allow  the 
children  to  place  the  papers  which  serve  as  the 
sky,  ground,  trees,  etc.,  as  they  think  best 
adapted  to  the  picture  they  are  to  make. 

Fig.  1.  After  completing  the  pasting  of  the 
child  with  rake,  the  children  may  write  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  blackboard  copy  under  their 
picture. 

This  is  the  way  the  farmer  rakes  his  ground. 

Under  Fig.  2, 

April  showers  bring  May  flowers. 

Under  Fig.  3, 

Jack  Rabbit  hurries  to  us  at  Easter  time. 
» 

Phonics  and  Spelling 

(Second  Year  and  Upward) 

Teacher’s  Work. — A  chart  is  made,  lupon 
which  is  represented  a  tree  with  a  ladder  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  it.  (See  illustration.)  Leaves  con¬ 
taining  the  initial  phonograms  are  attached  to 
the  branches. 

Child’s  Work. — The  teacher  tells  the  children 
to  climb  .the  ladder  and  pluck  each  leaf.  Upon 
papers  given  to  them  they  are  to  join  their  leaf 
with  the  (ee)  and  pronounce  each  word  as  they 
write  it.  This  list  should  be  called  for  at  the 
close  of  the  lesson. 


April  showers  bring  May  flowers 


A  Poem  for  Phonics  and  Spelling 

(Second  Year  and  Upward.) 

Teacher’s  Work. — Hektograph  copies  of  the 
following  poem  are  made  with  a  blank  in  the 
place  of  the  word  that  is  omitted  at  the  end  of 
the  rhyming  line. 

One  copy  should  be  given  to  each  child,  at 
their  seats. 


“I  love  you,  mother,”  said  little  John. 

Then  forgetting  his  work  his  cap  went— — 
- ,  (on) 


This  is  the  way  the  farmer  rakes  the  ground 


Jack  Rabbit  hurries  to  us  at  Easter  time 
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And  he  was  off  to  the  garden  swing 

Leaving  his  mother  the  wood  to - , 

(bring) 

“I  love  you,  mother,”  said  rosy  Nell; 

“I  love  you  better  than  tongue  can - 

(tell) 

Then  she  teased  and  pouted  full  half  the 
— - ,  (day)^ 

Till  her  mother  rejoiced  when  she  went  to 

- ,  (play) 

love  you,  mother,”  said  little  Fan, 


“To-day  I  will  help  you  all  I - , 

(can) 

How  glad  I  am  that  school  doesn’t  keep!” 

So  she  rocked  the  babe  till  it  fell - . 

(asleep) 

Then,  stepping  softly,  she  took  the  broom 

And  swept  the  floor  and  dusted  the - 

— ,  (room) 

Busy  and  happy  all  day  was  she. 

Helpful  and  cheerful  as  child  can - , 

(be) 


Ladder  with  tree,  for  phonics 
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Child’s  Work. — In  the  above  blank  spaces  the 
children  are  to  write  the  omitted  words  that 
sound  like  the  preceding  line. 

Note. — For  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  unfa¬ 
miliar  with  the  poem,  the  missing  words  are 
given  in  parentheses.  But  these  words  do  not 
appear  on  the  copy  furnished  the  child. 

In  order  to  do  this  work  the  child  is  compelled 
to  read  each  line  in  order  to  supply  the  correct 
word.  It  is  not  enough  to  supply  the  proper 
phonetic  word,  but  the  thought  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  giving  the  proper  word. 

Memory  Work 

(First  and  Second  Years) 

Aim. — Reading,  and  later  to  be  used  for 
memory  work. 

Teacher’s  Work. — The  following  poem  may 
be  printed  in  hektograph  ink  upon  a  sheet  of 
oak  tag: 

In  the  heart  of  a  seed, 

Buried  deep,  so  deep, 

A  dear  little  plant 
Lay  fast  asleep. 

“Wake,”  said  the  sunshine, 

“And  creep  to  the  light.” 

“Wake,”  said  the  voice 
Of  a  raindrop  bright. 

The  little  plant  heard, 

And  it  rose  to  see 

What  the  wonderful 
Outside  world  might  be. 


printed  upon  it.  Many  copies  of  this  are  run 
off  on  the  hektograph.  It  is  then  cut  up  into 
separate  words  and  placed  in  a  box  or  envelope. 

On  the  outside  of  the  envelope  the  order  of 
words  is  noted  as,  freight,  right,  bought,  taught. 

Child’s  Work. — From  the  words  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  envelope  the  columns  may  include 
the  following  words: 


freight 

right 

bought 

taught 

weight 

night 

ought 

caught 

eight 

bright 

sought 

naught 

eighty 

sight 

wrought 

naughty 

sleigh 

right 

thought 

haughty 

neigh 

fright 

fought 

neighborhood  fight 

frighten 

aright 

blight 

brought 

Reading  , 

(First  Year  Upwards) 

Aim. — Reading,  with  particular  attention  to 
increasing  the  child’s  reading  vocabulary. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Lists  of  words  should  be 
hektographed  on  a  large  oak-tag  sheet.  These 
are  then  cut  into  separate  words  and  placed  in 
envelopes.  A  sufficient  number  of  envelopes 
should  be  provided  so  that  each  child  may  have 
one  containing  the  entire  lists  of  words.  On 
the  outside  of  the  envelopes  should  be  written : 


A  large  chart  is  then  made,  and  the  difficult 
words  underlined  with  colored  crayon.  During 
the  day  the  teacher  may  drill  on  the  words 
found  particularly  difficult. 

Presentation. — By  means  of  the  hektograph 
enough  copies  are  obtained  so  that  every  child 
has  one  from  which  to  have  his  oral  reading 
lesson.  The  words  found  difficult  are  developed 
and  thoroughly  drilled.  The  children  or  older 
members  of  the  class  may  then  cut  the  poem 
into  separate  words. 

Child’s  Work. — The  teacher’s  chart  is  hung 
before  the  class  and  the  children  are  required 
to  build  upon  their  desks  the  poem,  using  the 
cut-up  words  from  the  envelope. 

Vizualizing  Words 

(Second  Year  Upwards) 

Aim. — To  develop  the  power  of  vizualizing 
words.  This  exercise  trains  particularly  the 
power  of  the  child  to  take  in  the  entire  word. 

Teacher’s  Work. — This  exercise  may  be 
called  “catch  words.”  The  list  is  to  include 
common  words  that  have  silent  letters  which 
catch  a  child  if  he  is  not  careful. 

A  large  sheet  of  oak  tag  has  the  words 


1 .  Words  that  are  never  still  ( action  words) . 

2.  Words  that  show  color. 

3.  Words  that  tell  the  kind  (quality)  of 

things. 

Child’s  Work. — From  the  slips  containing  the 
hektographed  words  the  child  may  arrange  the 
work  on  his  desk  to  look  like  the  following : 

running  blue  big 

jumping  red  little 

hopping  white  hard 

sing  green  soft 

dance  black  large 

laugh  .yellow  small 

creep  orange  happy 

crying  pink  sad 

skip  violet  glad 

write  brown  sour 
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talk  tan 

sweet 

laugh  bronze 

tall 

slide 

good 

sleep 

bad 

working 

lazy 

love 

.bright 

brought 

flying 

Sentences 

(First  and  Second  Years)' 

Aim. — Original  sentences  for  use  in  the  lower 
grades  where  much  writing  is  to  be  avoided. 

Teacher's  Work. — Cut  pages  from  old  books. 
Paste  these  upon  oak  tag  to  insure  strength  and 
longevity.  Cut  the  pages  into  the  separate 
words  and  put  into  boxes  or  envelopes.  The 
cut-up  pages  may  be  used  for  various  forms  of 
busy  work  during  the  term. 

Child’s  Work. —  (a)  From  the  cut-up  stories 
let  the  children  arrange  sentences.  These  may 
be  m.ade  into  a  connected  story  or  just  sentences 
uncorrelated. 

(b)  Make  column  of  words  beginning  with 
certain  phonic  elements. 

(c)  Arrange  words  in  columns  according  to 
the  similarity  of  the  endings. 

(d)  Arrange  the  columns  of  words  according 
to  these  of  two  letters,  three  letters,  four  let¬ 
ters,  etc. 

(e)  Arrange  words  so  that  the  opposite  is 
shown;  as  little,  big,  white,  black,  up,  down, 
etc. 

(f)  Arrange  known  words  in  one  column 
and  unknown  words  in  a  second  row. 

Reading 

(Second  Year  Upward) 

Teacher’s  Work. — The  story  must  be  told 
several  times  to  the  class  as  a  preparation  for 
the  work  later  to  come.  In  the  repetition  of  the 
story  it  will  be  advisable  to  repeat  the  same 
words  as  nearly  as  possible.  This  will  serve  as 
a  means  of  increasing  the  child’s  vocabulary. 
Unfamiliar  words  should  be  written  upon  the 
board  each  day  during  the  telling  of  the  story. 

The  second  step  is  to  hektograph  many  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  story  exactly  as  the  teacher  has  told 
it.  It  is  well  to  put  in  a  few  little  stock  words 
that  the  children  might  possibly  use  in  its  re¬ 
production. 

All  the  hektographed  words  are  cut  up  and 
put  into  an  envelope  and  labeled  ‘‘The  Sun  and 
the  Wind.” 

Child’s  Work. — From  the  outside  label  on  the 
enveloped  the  child  knows  the  story  is  “The  Sun 
and  the  Wind.”  He  proceeds  to  build  up  the 
story  on  his  desk,  using  the  words  of  his 
teacher. 

His  work  will  look  like  this: 


The  sun  I  |and|  |the  wind|  jhad  a  quarrel. 


“1  am  I  I  stronger  I  |thanl  |you,”l  jsaid  the 


wind. 


|“We  will  see 

about  that/’l 

|said  the  sun.{ 

jjustj  Ithenj 

a  man 

came 

1  around  the 

corner.  I 


He|  |had|  |a  cloakl  |on  his  back. 


“Take  off 

his 

cloak,” 

“You  I  I  take  j  jit  off,”|  |said  the  sun. 


So  the  wind  began. 


He| 

blew  and 

blew  and| 

blew. 

But 

the  man 

only  held| 

the  cloak 

closer. 


Then 

the  sun 

tried. 

He 


sent 


gentle 


rays 


down 


uponj 


the  man’s!  |head. 


The  man 

itook 

off 

his 

cloak. 

He  smiled  back 

at  the  sun. 

[The  windl  |felt|  |ashamed|  !and|  |blew| 


away. 

Paul  Revere’s  Ride 

(Third  Year  and  Upward) 

Aim. — English  reading,  and  later  used  in  sen¬ 
tence  structure. 

Teacher’s  Work. — The  entire  poem,  “Paul 
Revere’s  Ride,”  should  be  printed  upon  the 
blackboard.  The  work  should  be  arranged  so 
that  the  children  note  the  fact  that  it  occurred 
on  the  18th  of  April,  in  1775. 

Presentation  and  Method. — Before  the  black¬ 
board  work  is  attempted  the  poem  should  be 
read  to  the  children  in  the  teacher’s  most  force¬ 
ful  voice.  Let  certain  portions  of  it  be  drama¬ 
tized  by  the  children.  Encourage  spontaneous 
work  along  this  line.  Give  free  play  to  the 
child’s  own  interpretation  of  the  work.  Let  the 
children  feel  the  patriotic  spirit  that  aroused 
Revere  to  undertake  such  a  ride. 
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With  such  a  treatment  of  the  poem  in  the 
young  child  he  will  understand  much  more  in¬ 
telligently  the  work  of  memorizing  this  poem 
when  he  meets  it  in  his  fifth  year,  while  study¬ 
ing  the  Revolutionary  War. 


rainy  day 

the  day  the 
first  bird  was 
seen 


first  flower 
seen 


cloudy  day 

windy  day 

day  seeds 
were  planted 


first  leaf  to 
appear 

Bird  Day 


Arbor  Day 


Paul  Reveres 
Day 


weather  Symbols 


Child’s  Work. — The  printed  poem  may  be 
used  by  the  teacher  for  an  oral  reading  lesson. 
If  the  spirit  is  there  the  children  will  read  it 
with  avidity. 

Child’s  Composition  and  Sentence  Work. — 
During  the  seat-work  period  the  children  may 
write  answers  to  questions  which  the  teacher 
writes  upon  the  blackboard.  The  spelling  will 
be  provided  for  from  the  poem  upon  the  board, 
which  is  to  remain  in  full  view  during  this  writ¬ 
ten  work. 

When  did  Paul  Revere  take  this  ride? 

What  soldiers  were  in  Boston? 

What  was  his  friend  to  do? 

What  story  was  the  lantern  to  tell? 

What  was  Revere  to  do  when  he  saw  the 
light? 

Why  was  he  to  arouse  the  people? 

What  name  did  the  British  give  their 
boat? 

How  did  it  look  in  the  moonlight? 

How  did  his  friend  get  up  to  the  belfry? 

What  would  he  see  from  there? 

What  was  Paul  Revere  doing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river? 

What  did  he  see  in  the  belfry? 

What  did  he  do? 

What  did  the  country  folk  do? 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  child  to  an¬ 
swer  all  the  questions.  The  teacher  may  limit 
the  number  to  the  first  five,  etc. 

Nature  Study 

(Second  Year  and  Upward) 

Aim. — To  give  training  in  observation  of 
weather. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Upon  some  reserved  place 
on  the  blackboard  a  calendar  should  be  designed. 
This  should  be  simple  enough  for  the  children 
to  copy  during  a  busy-work  period.  Directions 
and  explanation  should  be  given  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  so  that  some  uniformity  may  be  followed 
by  the  class. 

Little  booklets  of  white  ruled  paper  should  be 
fastened  by  means  of  ribbon  run  thru  and 
bowed  on  the  outside.  Upon  the  first  page  the 
teacher’s  calendar  is  copied,  using  a  -scale  of 
half  inches  in  a  rectangle  2  by  3  inches,  and 
completing  the  umbrella  design. 

Child’s  Work. — Each  day  the  weather  is  to  be 
noted  in  the  space  reserved  for  it,  by  some  little 
picture  symbolic  of  conditions  existing  that  day. 

The  code  of  signs  may  be  determined  by  the 
class  and  teacher  working  together. 

Upon  the  pages  in  the  booklet  the  children 
may  write  the  interesting  facts  that  have  been 
noted  during  the  month.  This  information 
would  be  obtained  during  the  conversation  les¬ 
sons  for  the  day. 

During  the  oral  work  the  sentences  that  were 
particularly  good  could  be  written  upon  the 
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blackboard.  Reasons  might  then  be  given  by 
the  children,  stating  why  these  sentences  were 
good.  This  would  call  attention  to  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  sentences,  and  the  children  would 
remember  them  later  during  the  written  period. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  the  child  would  have  an 
interesting  collection  of  sentences  in  his  book¬ 
lets. 

Permission  might  be  given  to  the  children 
having  the  neatest  and  most  carefully  arranged 
booklets  to  present  these  at  home. 

By  forbidding  slovenly,  careless  work  to  leave 
the  classroom  the  teacher  often  furnishes  an  in¬ 
centive  for  the  careless  child  to  put  forth 
greater  efforts  so  that  his  work  may  reach  his 
parents  in  the  form  of  a  little  surprise. 

Composition 

(Second  Year  and  Upward) 

Aim. — Original  sentences  without  the  child’s 
being  obliged  to  use  pencil  and  paper. 

Teacher’s  Work. — This  device  allows  for 
much  variety  in  its  use.  Old  pages  that  have  a 
picture  and  printing  intact  are  pasted  entire 
upon  a  stiff  cardboard.  The  larger  the  printed 


word  the  better  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  more 
easily  handled  by  the  child.  The  picture,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  words  about  the  picture,  are  cut 
from  the  sentences.  This  is  to  remain  as  it  is, 
for  the  words  help  the  children  in  their  sen¬ 
tences. 

The  sentences  are  then  cut  up  into  phrases 
and  words.  Both  picture  and  cut  words  are  put 
into  an  envelope. 

Child’s  Work. — The  child  looks  at  the  picture 
and  the  words  at  the  top  of  it.  These  words 
suggest  certain  stories  which  he  immediately  ar¬ 
ranges  on  his  desk  from  the  cut-up  words  and 
phases.  To  better  understand  the  method,  the 
following  was  taken  from  a  child’s  desk  after 
twenty  minutes  spent  on  his  sentences. 

What  a  windy  day  it  is! 

Tom  likes  to  play  with  the  wind. 

The  wind  blew  his  cap  away. 

How  it  flew  over  the  ground. 

Tom  ran  very  fast  to  get  his  hat. 

But  he  could  not  catch  it. 

He  saw  the  leaves  fly  round  and  round. 


r  an 
fast 
catch 


leaves 

round 

cast 

looked 

birds 

caught 
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He  saw  them  fly  to  the  east. 

The  leaves  looked  like  birds. 

Tom  couldn’t  catch  the  leaves. 

At  last  he  caught  his  hat. 

(b)  The  children  to  reproduce  the  story  with¬ 
out  the  words  suggested  by  the  picture. 

(c)  For  another  exercise  let  the  children 
write  several  stories,  using  the  words  and  pic¬ 
ture  to  aid  in  spelling. 

English 

(Second  Year  and  Upward) 

Aim. — English,  writing  addresses  as  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  later  work. 

Teacher^ s  Work. — Upon  a  chart  the  teacher 
will  draw  a  rectangle  to  represent  an  envelope. 
The  stamp  is  colored  in  red  crayon  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner.  Upon  this  envelope  the 
teacher  will  write  her  name,  being  particularly 
careful  to  punctuate  carefully.  This  is  to  be 
hung  before  the  working  group  of  children. 


The  teacher  writes  carefully  upon  a  slip  of 
paper  the  address  of  each  child.  Since  this  is  to 
be  used  as  a  model  the  work  should  be  well  done. 

Child’s  Work. — Previous  to  the  seat  work  the 
older  members  of  the  class  should  cut  rectangu¬ 
lar  pieces  of  white  papers  4  by  3  inches  to  rep¬ 
resent  envelopes.  About  five  of  these  cut-up 
papers  may  be  given  to  each  child. 

Using  the  teacher’s  model  and  the  chart  as  a 
guide,  the  child  is  required  to  write  his  own 
name  and  address  upon  the  rectangular  paper. 
By  using  both  sides  the  child  is  compelled  to  do 
ten  or  a  dozen  of  them. 

Only  excellent  work  should  be  accepted.  In¬ 
stead  of  addressing  the  envelope  each  time  to 
himself,  he  may  be  told  to  send  one  to  some 
brother  or  sister,  thus  using  the  same  address. 

This  work  has  great  value  for  young  children. 
In  case  they  are  lost  they  can  inform  intelli¬ 
gently  the  person  who  finds  them  where  their 
home  address  is. 


Busy  Work  with  a  Purpose 

By  Agnes  E.  Quish 


Reading 

(First  Year) 

In  order  to  obtain  a  many-sided  development, 
the  lesson  must  have  a  many-sided  presenta¬ 
tion.  When  possible,  therefore,  the  work 
should  include  manual  training. 

The  natural  starting  point  in  the  reading  les¬ 
son  would  be  the  written  or  printed  symbols  of 
the  child’s  thought  content,  so  begin  by  teach¬ 
ing  a  rhyme  or  jingle.  Each  child  must  know 
it  and  be  able  to  recite  it  before  attempting  to 
read  it. 


Print  the  first  line  of  the  rhyme  on  the  black¬ 
board.  As  the  children  know  the  rhyme  they 
will  be  able  to  read  the  line  as  a  whole. 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill. 

Underline  the  words  “Jack,”  “Jill,”  “went,” 
“hill.”  Have  the  children  point  to  them  sev¬ 
eral  times.  Print  the  underlined  words  on  the 
blackboard.  Let  the  children  name  them  by 
comparison  with  the  words  in  the  line.  After¬ 
wards  erase  the  line  and  have  the  children  name 
the  words. 


A  stencil  of  Jack  and  Jill 
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Continue  in  this  way 
until  the  four  lines  of  the 
rhyme  are  learned. 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up.  the 
hill 

To  fetch  a  pail  of  water. 

Jack  fell  down  and  broke 
his  crown, 

And  Jill  came  tumbling 
after. 

When  all  the  words  in  the 
rhyme  have  been  learned, 
rearrange  the  words  and 
have  the  children  read  the 
rearranged  sentences.  Print 
these  sentences  on  a  large 
oak-tag  chart.  Hektograph 
and  cut  the  sentences  into 
the  separate  words.  Give  a 
set  to  each  child  working  in 
the  group. 

By  comparison  with  the 
chart  the  children  are  to 
build  these  sentences  on 
their  desks. 

When  completed  the 
child’s  work  should  look  as 
follows : 

Jack  went  up  the  hill. 

Jack  went  to  fetch  a  pail 
of  water. 

Jill  went  up  the  hill  to 
fetch  a  pail  of  water. 

Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill  to  fetch  a  pail 
of  water. 

Jack  came  tumbling  down  the  hill. 

Jill  came  tumbling  down  the  hill. 

The  pail  came  tumbling  after  Jack  and  Jill. 
The  water  came  down  the  hill. 

Down  the  hill  came  Jack. 

Jill  came  tumbling  after  Jack. 

Down  the  hill  came  the  pail  and  water,  * 

Phonetic  Work 

The  word  “hill”  has  been  learned  as  a  sight 
word. 

Be  sure  that  the  child  sees  that  the  word  is 
made  up  of  two  parts,  h — ill,  but  be  sure  that 
these  sounds  are  blended,  and  not  given  in  a 
disconnected,  jerky  manner.  Then  take  up  the 
words  bill,  fill,  Jill,  kill,  mill,  pill,  till,  will. 

The  children  are  now  ready  to  use  this  ma¬ 
terial  for  seat  work.  To  add  interest  to  the 
lesson,  draw,  very  roughly,  a  picture  of  the  in¬ 
itial  consonants  rolling  down  a  hill.  (See  illus¬ 
tration.) 

Give  each  child  a  box  of  letters.  Tell  her  to 
pick  up  the  little  letters  rolling  down  the  hill 


and  make  the  words  she  has  just  learned.  She 
will  thus  strengthen  her  mental  idea  of  the 
formation  of  the  words  by  the  physical  act  of 
putting  them  together. 

Manual  Training 

Include  the  manual  training  in  this  lesson 
either  by  giving  each  child  a  cut  stencil  (as 
shown  in  diagram) ,  and  have  the  child  draw 
and  color  to  suit  herself,  or  in  the  case  of  older 
children  give  the  child  a  drawing  of  the  stencil 
and  a  sheet  of  carbon  paper  and  have  her  make 
her  own  stencil. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  STENCIL 

A  specially  prepared  oil-soaked  cardboard 
comes  for  this  purpose,  but  oak-tag  paper  and 
a  little  shellac  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 

When  the  design  is  drawn  on  the  paper  use  a 
sharp  knife  for  cutting.  It  is  better  to  cut  on  a 
piece  of  glass,  as  marks  on  a  board  may  deflect 
the  knife  at  a  critical  point.  When  cutting  be 
careful  to  leave’ a  certain  number  of  “bridges,” 
so  that  the  design  will  hold  together.  This  is 
one  of  the  trials  of  the  beginner.  She  does  not 
plan  for  bridges,  and  the  solid  parts  of  the  de¬ 
sign  fall  out. 
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Old  Mother  Hubbard 

Old  Mother  Hubbard 
Went  to  the  Cupboard 
To  get  her  poor  dog  a 
bone ; 

But  when  she  came  there, 
The  cupboard  was  bare, 
And  so  the  poor  dog  had 
none. 

Sentences  to  suggest  drill 
on  the  Mother  Hubbard 
rhyme. 

Old  Mother  Hubbard 
went  to  get  a  bone  for  her 
dog. 

She  went  to  the  cup¬ 
board  for  the  bone. 

The  bone  was  for  her 
poor  dog. 

The  cupboard  was  bare. 

When  Mother  Hub¬ 
bard  came  to  the  cup¬ 
board  the  cupboard  was 
bare. 

The  dog  had  not  a 
bone. 


Work  with  Memory  Gems 

By  Tleanor  G.  Leary,  New  York  City 


(Second  Year  and  Upward) 

Aim. — To  test  for  the  memory  gems  without 
having  them  written  by  the  children. 

Teacher’s  Work. — The  teacher  should  make 
a  list  of  the  maxims  and  proverbs  she  wants 
taught  during  a  certain  month.  This  list  should 
be  printed,  and  duplicate  copies  made  from  the 
hektograph,  allowing  an  entire  sheet  for  each 
envelope. 

As  each  maxim  is  memorized  by  the  children, 
it  may  be  cut  from  the  large  sheet.  This  is  cut 
into  separate  words  and  placed  in  an  envelope. 

Child’s  Work. — At  the  end  of  several  weeks 
the  child’s  desk  might  appear  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

1.  We  should  make  the  same  use  of 
books  as  the  bee  does  of  the  flowers;  he 
gathers  honey  from  them,  but  does  not  in¬ 
jure  them. 

2.  Be  strong! 

We  are  not  here  to  dream,  to  drift. 

We  have  hard  work  to  do  and  loads  to  lift. 
Shun  not  the  battle,  ’tis  God’s  gift. 

Be  strong! 


3.  A  beautiful  behavior  is  better  than  a 
beautiful  face. 

4.  Don’t  say  I  can’t  before  you  try, 

.  But  try‘  and  see  what  you  can  do ; 

For  if  you  are  helped  by  others,  — 

Why  should  others  do  the  work — 
not  you? 

5.  Keep  a  watch  on  your  words,  my 

darlings, 

For  words  are  wonderful  things ; 

They  are  sweet,  like  the  bee’s  fresh 
honey — 

Like  the  bees — they  have  terrible 
stings. 

6.  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  well. 

7.  We  should  make  the  same  use  of  the 
books  as  the  bee  does  of  the  flowers.  He 
sucks  sweets  from  them  but  does  not  injure 
them. 

8.  The  work  of  the  world  is  done  by  a 

few. 

God  asks  that  a  part  be  done  by  you. 


Pasquale’s  Donation 

By  Mattie  Griffith  Satterie 


There  was  an  “outing”  given  to  a  certain 
number  of  newsboys  and  bootblacks.  The 
whole  southwest  side  of  the  city,  in  the  locality 
which  is  inhabited  entirely  by  the  children  of 
Italy  and  their  children,  was  in  a  state  of  hum¬ 
ming,  bubbling  delight.  Even  those  boys  who 
were  not  going  were  as  happily  excited  as  the 
fortunate  ones  who  were  to  participate.  There 
is  one  striking  feature  in  these  Italian  children 
that  deeply  impresses  those  of  us  who  work 
among  them — their  wonderfully  unselfish  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  happiness  of  each  other. 

Well,  as  I  said,  the  little  world  around  the 
school  was  in  a  state  of  ecstasy.  The  boys  came 
in  to  see  me  every  afternoon,  for  a  week  before 
the  Great  Event. 

.  My  five  boy  friends  were  much  in  evidence. 
I  have  frequently  mentioned  these  boys,  but  for 
the  uninitiated,  permit  me  to  say  the  musical 
names  of  the  Quintette  are  Pasquale,  Giovanni, 
Giuseppi,  Luigi  and  Beppino.  I  received  visits 
daily  from  the  immortal  five.  They  came  col¬ 
lectively,  individually,  and  in  small  detach¬ 
ments  of  two  and  three  at  a  time. 

The  whole  contingent  were  going,  or,  as  they 
told  me,  in  breathless  eagerness,  “de  whole 
bunch.”  Pasquale,  however,  apologized  for 
“dat  expression,”  adding,  “dey  were  too  ex¬ 
cited  to  be  po-lite.”  I  was  excited  also.  Their 
anticipated  joy  was  as  pathetic  as  it  was  pretty. 

Each  boy  brought  me  portions  of  his  ward¬ 
robe  for  inspection.  One,  his  new  hat,  another 
a  brilliant  necktie.  Beppino  exhibited,  with  a 
delight  that  actually  made  me  tearful,  a  pair  of 
socks  of  terrific  mixture  as  to  colors,  a  fearful 
carmine,  orange  and  blue  check.  His  voice 
shook  with  the  pleasure  of  proud  possession  as 
he  said,  “Feel  ’em,  Capa  Maestra,  please;  ain’t 
they  dandy?” 

I  was  also  asked  to  give  my  opinion  as  to 
the  excellency  of  different  new  bats  and  balls 
which  were  exhibited  with  solemn  pride  before 
my  ignorant  eyes. 

“The  Outing”  had  its  brilliant  sway,  on  Sat¬ 
urday.  Monday  after  this  grand  affair,  at 
half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  just  pre¬ 
paring  to  leave  the  school  for  home,  when  the 
door  opened  and  Pasquale  entered.  He  held 
himself  with  all  the  grace  of  his  Southern  an¬ 
cestry,  and  his  bright  boy  face  was  wreathed 
in  beaming  smiles.  However,  he  was  somewhat 
burdened  by  a  very  large  but  battered  old  mar¬ 
ket  basket  he  held  proudly  before  him.  ^  Strid¬ 
ing  forward  to  my  desk,  he  bowed  with  his 
usual  ease. 

“Ah,  Pasquale!”  I  said,  “I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
Did  you  enjoy  yourself  on  Saturday?  I  was  so 
glad  it  was  such  a  beautiful  day.” 

Pasquale  smiled  his  brilliant  smile,  exhibit¬ 
ing  to  my  admiring  gaze  his  fine  teeth,  then 


said  very  seriously,  “Capa  Maestra,  de  outing 
was  grand!  We  had  a  first-class  time.  De 
grub — excuse  me,  I  mean  de  food — was  out  of 
sight.” 

“I  am  so  glad,”  I  said.  “Your  outing  has 
done  you  good,  my  boy.  You  have  a  nice  coat¬ 
ing  of  tan !  You  look  like  a  healthy  country 
boy.” 

Pasquale  beamed  upon  me  as  he  replied, 
“Capa  Maestra,  we  had  a  fine  time,  first  class ! 
We  had  dandy  swimming,  and  all  we  wanted 
to  eat.  Yes,  we  had  a  lot.  Every  time  it 
tasted  like  more  we  had  more  all  right.  You 
see,  I  didn’t  have  to  spend  one  cent,  no,  not  one. 
I  had  a  lot  of  nickels  left  this  morning,  and  I 
spent  them  for  de  Kiddies  in  the  Kiddiegarten.. 
I  have  a  dandy  spread  for  dem.” 

He  pointed  proudly  to  the  battered  old  mar¬ 
ket  basket.  Pasquale  and  his  friends  always 
designated  that  department  under  the  benefi¬ 
cent  leadership  of  Froebel  as  “de  Kiddiegarten.” 

Despite  my  mild  but  firm  request  that  they 
could  give  our  garden  of  little  ones  its  proper 
name,  these  self-willed  boys  persistently  spoke 
of  “de  Kiddiegarten”  because,  they  reasoned, 
“its  de  place  for  de  Kiddies.” 

Pasquale  unpacked  his  basket  and  produced 
from  its  venerable  depths,  first,  four  bottles  of 
ginger  ale,  next,  half  a  dozen  exceedingly 
bloated  and  unhealthy-looking  pickles,  then  a 
big  paper  bag  of  peanuts,  followed  by  a  large 
piece  of  brown  paper  containing  several  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  potato  salad.  The  odor  absolutely 
choked  one,  it  was  so  rank  with  onions.  Five 
abnormally  large  ginger  cakes  finished  this 
royal  feast.  Pasquale  arranged  these  edibles 
upon  my  desk,  his  face  fairly  shining,  his  black 
eyes  radiant  as  he  moved  his  hand  towards  his 
gift  and  said,  ‘Capa  Maestra,  all  dat  is  for  de 
Kiddies  only,  not  for  de  Kids.” 

Then,  remembering  my  humble  efforts  for 
the  children’s  welfare,  he  considerately  added, 
“You  can  have  some,  Capa  Maestra,  all  you 
want.” 

“Pasquale,  dear,”  I  said,  “thank  you  so  much. 
You  are  a  good,  generous  boy  to  think  of  the 
little  children.” 

Here  Pasquale  interrupted  me  hastily,  “Some 
of  it’s  for  you,  too,  Capa  Maestra.” 

Then  I  continued,  “Thank  you,  Pasquale,  my 
good  Pasquale,  for  remembering  me  with  the 
Kindergarten.^’ 

Pasquale  smiled,  the  righteous  smile  of  a 
noble  patron. 

“How  happy  you  have  made  me,”  I  proceed¬ 
ed.  “You  see,  dear,  it  is  much  sweeter  to  give 
than  to  have  things  given  to  one.” 

At  this  the  boy  shook  his  head  and  said  in  du¬ 
bious  accents,  “I  don’t  know,  Capa  Maestra. 
My  old  man  never  gives  anybody  anything,  but 
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he  takes  everything  himself.  And  he’s  happy.” 

This  was  somewhat  of  a  damper,  as  I,  alas, 
had  a  long  and  discouraging  acquaintance  with 
Pasquale’s  father,  and  was  in  no  position  to 
confute  the  boy’s  statement.  I  therefore  sim¬ 
ply  said,  “My  dear  Pasquale,  please  say  ‘father,’ 
not  ‘old  man.’  However,”  I  added,  “the  chil¬ 
dren  shall  have  a  nice  little  festival  to-morrow 
in  the  Kindergarten,  even/’  (truth  compelled 
me  to  add  this)  “tho  I  may  not  give  them  just 
this  food  you  have  so  generously  brought.” 

Baby 

Some  twenty-odd  years  ago,  a  little  baby  w4s  given 
a  book  called  “The  Baby’s  Journal.”  The  book  is  out  of 

print,  but  the  poems  are  charming.  Here  are  a  few  of 
them : 

Somebody’s  Come 

Where  did  you  come  from,  baby,  dear? 

Out  of  the  everywhere  into  the  here. 

Where  did  you  get  your  eyes  so  blue? 

Out  of  the  skies  as  I  came  thru. 

What  makes  the  light  in  them  sparkle  and  spin? 
Some  of  the  starry  spikes  left  in. 

Where  did  you  get  that  little  tear? 

I  found  it  waiting  when  I  got  here. 

What  makes  your  forehead  so  smooth  and  high? 

A  soft  hand  stroked  it  as  I  went  by. 

What  makes  your  cheek  like  a  warm  white  rose? 
Something  better  than  anyone  knows. 

Whence  that  three-cornered  smile  of  bliss? 

Three  angels  gave  me  at  once  a  kiss. 

Where  did  you  get  this  pearly  ear? 

God  spoke,  and  it  came  out  to  hear. 

Where  did  you  get  those  arms  and  hands? 

Love  made  itself  into  hooks  and  bands. 

Feet,  whence  did  you  come,  you  darling  things? 
From  the  same  box  as  the  cherub’s  wings. 

How  did  they  all  just  come  to  be  you? 

God  thought  about  me,  and  so  I  grew. 

But  how  did  you  come  to  us,  you  dear? 

God  thought  of  you,  and  so  Fm  here. 

— Geo.  McDonald. 

Weighing  the  Baby 

How  many  pounds  does  baby  weigh. 

Baby,  who  came  a  while  ago? 

How  many  pounds  from  crowning  curl 
To  rosy  point  of  the  restless  toe? 

Nobody  weighed  the  baby’s  smile. 

Or  the  love  that  came  with  the  helpless  one; 
Nobody  weighed  the  threads  of  care 
From  which  a  human  life  is  spun. 

0  mother,  sing  your  merry  note; 

0  father,  laugh,  but  don’t  forget; 

From  baby’s  eyes  looks  out  a  soul 
To  be  in  Eden’s  light  reset. 

Nobody  weighed  the  baby’s  soul. 

For  here  on  earth  no  weights  there  be 
That  could  avail,  God  only  knows 

Its  value  thru  eternity.  — Ethel  Lynn. 


Pasquale  was  too  happy  in  his  exalted  state 
of  patron  to  hear  my  timid  last  words.  He 
took  up  his  ancient  basket,  bade  me  his  usual 
courtly  adieu,  and  departed. 

My  conscience,  as  well  as  the  Argus  eyes  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  would  not  permit  me  to 
serve  the  Innocents  under  my  care  with  potato- 
salad,  pickles  and  peanuts.  I  substituted  cakes 
and  sandwiches  for  the  above-mentioned  dain¬ 
ties.  However,  the  little  repast  was  always 
known  as  “Pasquale’s  Donation.” 

Poems 

Learning  to  Walk 

Only  beginning  the  journey. 

Many  a  mile  to  go; 

Little  feet,  how  they  patter. 

Wandering  to  and  fro. 

Trying  again  so  bravely. 

Laughing  in  baby  glee; 

Hiding  its  face  in  mother’s  lap. 

Proud  as  a  baby  can  be. 

\ 

I 

Tottering  now  and  falling. 

Eyes  that  are  going  to  cry; 

Kisses  and  plenty  of  love  words. 

Willing  again  to  try. 

Father  of  all,  0  guide  them. 

The  pattering  little  feet. 

While  they  are  treading  the  uphill  road. 
Braving  the  dust  and  heat. 

Aid  them  when  they  grow  weary. 

Keep  them  in  pathway  blest. 

And  when  the  journey’s  ended. 

Saviour,  O  give  them  rest. 

— Geo.  Cooper. 

The  Birthday 

The  bairn  that  is  born  on  the  Sabbath  Day 
Is  lucky  and  bonny  and  blithe  and  gay. 

Monday’s  bairn  is  fair  of  face; 

Tuesday’s  bairn  is  full  of  grace; 

Wednesday’s  bairn  need  fear  no  foe; 

Thursday’s  bairn  has  far  to  go; 

Friday’s  bairn  is  loving  and  giving. 

But  Saturday’s  bairn  must  work  for  his  living. 

Little  Feet 

Two  little  feet,  so  small  that  both  may  nestle 
In  one  caressing  hand, 

Two  tender  feet  upon  the  untried  border 
Of  life’s  mysterious  land. 

Oh!  who  may  read  the  future?  For  our  darling 
We  crave  all  blessings  sweet. 

And  pray  that  he  who  feeds  the  crying  ravens 
Will  guide  the  baby’s  feet. 

— Florence  Percy. 
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A  Number  of  Suggestions 

Here  is  one  way  to  promote  interest  in  spell¬ 
ing  lessons.  Immediately  after  class,  if  every 
pupil  receives  one  hundred  on  his  paper,  mark 
the  day  of  the  month  red,  by  drawing  a  red 
border  on  the  calendar.  Then  call  it  a  “Red 
Letter  Day.”  My  pupils  are  always  eager  to 
have  every  day  marked  red. 

Little  patriotic  songs  and  marches  work  like 
charms.  Try  them.  I  give  each  pupil  a  small 
flag.  They  then  march  around  the  room  sing¬ 
ing,  “Soldier  Boy”  or  “Flag  Song.” 

Children  are  always  delighted  with  stories  of 
other  lands. 

A  book  of  sample  wall  paper  will  serve  for 
numerous  purposes,  Give  a  sheet  of  it  to  small 
children,  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Tell  them  to 
cut  out  the  leaves  or  flowers.  Paste  these  to¬ 
gether  to  form  a  string.  They  make  a  pretty 
decoration  to  place  above  the  blackboard. 

A  teacher  will  never  know  the  real  value  of 
picture  study  until  she  tries  it.  I  use  it  for  lan¬ 
guage  work,  and  it  is  certainly  interesting  to  me 
as  well  as  to  the  children.  I  have  several  pic¬ 
tures  that  I  have  collected  in  my  three  years  of 
teaching,  then  we  use  picture  catalogs,  which 
help  a  great  deal  as  they  name  the  picture  and 
the  painter  of  it. 

The  furnishing  of  houses  is  amusing  as  well 
as  instructive  for  the  little  tots.  Make  a  book 
of  several  pages  of  plain  paper,  then  let  each 
page  represent  a  room  and  furnish  accordingly, 
with  pictures  cut  from  catalogs  and  magazines. 

We  use  the  pretty  poems  found  in  the  Teach¬ 
ers  Magazine  for  opening  exercises,  having 
each  pupil  memorize  a  different  one. 

Nebraska.  Elizabeth  Daugherty. 

Only  a  Baby  Small 

Only  a  baby  small, 

Dropt  from  the  skies; 

Only  a  laughing  face. 

Two  sunny  eyes. 

Only  two  cherry  lips. 

One  chubby  nose; 

Only  two  little  hands. 

Ten  little  toes. 

Only  a  golden  head. 

Curly  and  soft; 

Only  a  tongue  that  wags. 

Loudly  and  oft; 

Only  a  little  brain. 

Empty  of  thought; 

Only  a  little  heart. 

Troubled  with  naught. 

Only  a  tender  flower. 

Sent  us  to  rear; 

Only  a  life  to  love 
While  we  are  here. 


Only  a  baby  small. 

Never  at  rest; 

Small,  but  how  dear  to  us, 

God  knoweth  best. 

— Mathias  Barr. 

The  Prayer 

Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber. 

Holy  angels  guard  thy  bed; 

Heavenly  blessings  without  number 
Gently  falling  on  thy  head. 

The  Baby  I  Love 

The  baby  that  lies  on  my  knee. 

While  I  strip  it,  and  bathe  it,  and  kiss  it — oh! 
Till  with  bathing  and  kissing  ’tis  all  aglow; 

Yes,  this  is  the  baby  for  me. 

Baby’s  Breath 

No  index  tells  the  mighty  worth 
Of  a  little  baby’s  quiet  breath! 

A  soft,  unceasing  metronome. 

Patient  and  faithful  unto  death. 


Daffodil  Outline 

[For  reproduction  on  the  Hektograph] 


Tree  Stories 

To  be  Read  Arbor  Day  or  Used  for  Reproduction.  They  Were  Collected  from  Various  Sources 


The  Kind  Old  Oak 

It  was  almost  time  for  winter  to  come.  The 
little  birds  had  all  gone  far  away,  for  they  were 
afraid  of  the  cold.  There  was  no  green  grass 
in  the  fields,  and  there  were  no  pretty  flowers 
in  the  gardens.  Many  of  the  trees  had  dropped 
all  their  leaves.  Cold  winter,  with  its  snow  and 
ice,  was  coming. 

At  the  foot  of  an  old  oak  tree  some  sweet 
little  violets  were  still  in  blossom.“Dear  old 
oak,”  said  they,  “winter  is  coming;  we  are 
afraid  that  we  shall  die  of  the  cold.” 

“Do  not  be  afraid,  little  ones,”  said  the  oak; 
“close  your  yellow  eyes  in  sleep,  and  trust  to  me. 
You  have  made  me  glad  many  a  time  with  your 
sweetness.  Now  I  will  take  care  that  the  win¬ 
ter  shall  do  you  no  harm.” 

So  the  violets  closed  their  pretty  eyes  and 
went  to  sleep ;  they  knew  that  they  could  trust 
the  kind  old  oak.  And  the  great  tree  softly 
dropped  red  leaf  after  red  leaf  upon  them,  until 
they  were  all  covered  over. 

The  cold  winter  came,  with  its  snow  and  ice, 
but  it  could  not  harm  the  little  violets.  Safe 
under  the  friendly  leaves  of  the  old  oak  they 
slept  and  dreamed  happy  dreams  until  the  warm 
rains  of  spring  came  and  waked  them  again. 

The  Twig  That  Became  a  Tree 

The  tree  of  which  I  am  about  to  tell  you  was 
once  a  little  twig.  There  were  many  others  like 
it,  and  the  farmer  came  to  look  at  them  every 
day,  to  see  if  they  were  all  doing  well. 

By  and  by  he  began  to  take  away  the  older 
and  stronger  twigs,  and  one  day  he  dug  up  this 
little  tree  and  carried  it  away  to  an  open  field. 

There  its  roots  were  again  put  into  the  soft, 
warm  ground,  and  it  held  its  pretty  head  up  as 
if  looking  into  the  blue  sky.  Just  at  sunset  the 
farmer’s  wife  came  out  to  look  at  the  new  tree. 

“I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  see  apples  growing 
on  these  twigs,”  she  said. 

The  little  tree  heard  it,  and  said  softly,  “We 
shall  see!  Come,  gentle  rain  and  warm  sun, 
and  let  me  be  the  first  to  give  a  fine  red  apple 
to  the  farmer’s  wife!” 

And  the  rain  and  the  sun  did  come,  and  the 
branches  grew,  and  the  roots  dug  deep  into  the 
soft  ground,  and  at  last,  one  bright  spring  day, 
the  farmer’s  wife  cried: 

“Just  see!  One  of  our  little  trees  has  some 
blossoms  on  it !  I  believe  that,  small  as  it  is,  it 
will  give  me  an  apple  this  autumn.” 

But  the  farmer  laughed  and  said,  “Oh,  it  is 
not  old  enough  to  bear  apples  yet.” 

The  little  tree  said  nothing,  but  all  to  itself  it 


thought,  “The  good  woman  shall  have  an  apple 
this  very  year.” 

And  she  did.  When  the  cool  days  of  autumn 
came,  and  the  leaves  began  to  fade  and  grow 
yellow,  two  red  apples  hung  upon  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  tree. 

The  Family  Trees 

A  great  many  years  ago  Polly  and  Amy  Ann 
went  to  school  together.  School  “kept”  all  sum¬ 
mer,  with  just  one  holiday  on  the  Fourth  of 
July.  The  schoolhouse  looked  like  a  square 
black  box.  There  were  no  trees  round  it,  and 
no  grass,  for  the  children’s  feet,  playing  tag  and 
leap-frog,  had  worn  the  ground  as  hard  as  a 
floor. 

The  other  children  ate  their  luncheon  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  crowd  on  the  doorstep,  but  Polly  and  Amy 
Ann  knew  a  pleasanter  place.  It  was  a  secret ; 
they  never  told  anybody.  Just  behind  the 
schoolhouse  was  a  beautiful  meadow,  belonging 
to  Amy  Ann’s  father.  Thru  the  meadow  ran  a 
brook,  with  little  fishes  in  the  bottom  and  blue 
flag  along  the  edge,  and  by  the  brook  grew  an 
elder-bush.  Polly  and  Amy  Ann  called  this 
bush  their  house,  and  under  it  they  always  ate 
their  dinner.  There  was  only  one  trouble.  The 
bush  was  just  a  little  bit  too  small  to  shade 
them  both.  If  Polly’s  head  was  in  the  shadow 
Amy  Ann’s  pink  sunbonnet  was  in  the  sun. 

“Wish  we  could  build  a  wing  to  our  house!” 
said  Polly. 

“Why,  so  we  can !”  cried  Amy  Ann,  nodding 
her  bonnet  excitedly.  “Let’s  we  do  it!  Two 
of  ’em!” 

The  little  bonnets  bent  close  together  while 
they  planned  it  all  out.  After  school  Amy  Ann 
borrowed  her  father’s  spade,  and  they  set  off 
for  the  woods.  There  they  found  two  baby  elm- 
trees,  and  they  dug  them  up  with  the  wee,  tiny 
roots  and  all.  They  planted  the  little  trees  by 
their  playhouse — Amy  Ann’s  on  one  side  of  the 
brook  and  Polly’s  on  the  other.  They  did  not 
know  that  they  were  keeping  Arbor  Day,  for  it 
had  never  been  heard  of  then.  So  they  had  no 
singing  nor  speeches ;  only  the  little  wren  that 
lived  in  the  elder-bush  kept  saying,  “Chirn ! 
Chirp !”  And  her  nine  children  poked  their  lit¬ 
tle  brown  heads  over  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and 
said,  “Chirp !”  all  in  concert. 

The  little  trees  grew  and  grew;  so  did  Polly 
and  Amy  Ann.  They  got  to  be  young  ladies, 
then  middle-aged  ladies,  and  then  old  ladies. 
Nobody  called  them  Polly  and  Amy  Ann  now; 
they  were  Grandma  White  and  Grandma  Grant. 

Grandma  White  lived  a  long  way  from 
Grandma  Grant  and  the  meadow  and  the  old 
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schoolhouse.  But  she  did  not  forget  them,  and 
there  was  no  story  that  her  little  Amy  liked  so 
well  as  the  story  of  the  two  little  elm-trees  and 
the  nine  little  wrens.  So  when  Grandma  White 
went  to  visit  Grandma  Grant  she  had  to  take 
Amy  with  her. 

You  should  have  seen  how  happy  the  two 
grandmothers  were !  And  you  should  have 
seen  what  fun  little  Amy  and  little  Polly  had 
together !  And  how  the  first  thing  they  all  did 
was  to  go  down  into  the  meadow  to  look  at  the 
little  elms. 

But  they  were  not  little  elms  any  longer! 
They  were  tall,  beautiful  trees,  and  they  held 
out  their  long  green  arms  to  each  other  over 
the  little  brook. 

“What  is  it  that  says  ‘Chirp,  chirp’?”  asked 
the  little  girls.  They  looked  up,  and  saw  a 
little  wren’s  nest  in  the  tree. 

“Perhaps  these  are  the  grandchildren  of  the 
wren  that  lived  in  the  elder-bush,”  said  the 
grandmothers.  “This  must  be  their  family 
tree.” — E.  H.  Thomas,  in  The  Youth* s  Com¬ 
panion. 

The  Little  Tree 

In  the  middle  of  the  wood  stood  a  great  pine 
tree,  with  a  baby  pine  at  its  foot.  The  mother 
pine  was  so  tall  that  she  could  look  over  the 
heads  of  all  the  other  trees,  but  the  little  one 
was  not  larger  than  the  ferns  and  yellow  violets 
that  grew  around  it. 

“Stand  up  straight,  my  dear,”  said  the  old . 
tree. 

“Yes,  mamma,”  said  the  baby  pine,  “you  al¬ 
ways  say  that.” 

“Of  course,”  said  the  mother  pine.  “How  I 
should  feel  if  you  grew  up  with  a  crook  in  your 
stem!  I  knew  a  little  tree  once  that  was  not 
careful  to  stand  straight,  and  so  all  its  life  it 
bent  to  one  side.  One  night  there  came  a  great 
wind,  and  the  crooked  tree  went  down  with  a 
dreadful  crash,  and  it  carried  with  it  an  owl’s 
nest  that  was  built  in  its  top,  and  broke  all  the 
eggs.  Just  think  of  that!  Now,  if  you  will  do 
as  I  say,  you  will  grow  up  a  tall,  straight  pine, 
and  the  ‘jolly  little  sunbeams  will  call  on  you 
first  in  the  morning  and  stay  with  you  longest 
at  night.” 

“I  will  try  my  best,  mamma,”  said  the  good 
little  tree ;  and  it  drew  itself  up.  Now,  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  Arbor  Day,  and  the  children  were 
hunting  for  a  tree  to  transplant. 

“Oh,  look  here!”  called  Violet.  “Here  is  a 
dear  little  pine,  and  it  is  just  as  straight  as  an 
arrow !” 

“So  it  is !”  said  the  other  children.  “This  is 
just  the  one  for  us.” 

Then  they  dug  up  the  tiny  tree,  and  planted  it 
beside  the  schoolhouse  with  due  honors. — The 
Youth’s  Companion. 


The  Vine  and  the  Oak 

A  vine  was  growing  beside  a  thrifty  oak,  and 
had  just  reached  that  height  at  which  it  re¬ 
quired  support.  “Oak,”  said  the  vine,  “bend 
your  trunk  so  that  you  may  be  a  support 
to  me.” 

“My  support,”  replied  the  oak,  “is  naturally 
yours,  and  you  may  rely  on  my  strength  to  bear 
you  up ;  but  I  am  too  large  and  too  solid  to  bend. 
Put  your  arms  around  me,  my  pretty  vine,  and 
I  will  manfully  support  and  cherish  you,  if  you 
have  an  ambition  to  climb  as  high  as  the  clouds. 

“While  I  thus  hold  you  up  you  will  ornament 
my  rough  trunk  with  your  pretty  green  leaves 
and  shining  scarlet  berries.  We  were  made  by 
the  Master  of  Life  to  grow  together,  that  by  our 
union  the  weak  may  be  made  strong,  and  the 
strong  render  aid  to  the  weak.” 

“But  I  wish  to  grow  independently,”  said  the 
vine ;  “why  cannot  you  twine  around  me,  and  let 
me  grow  up  straight,  and  not  be  a  mere  depend¬ 
ent  on  you?” 

“Nature,”  answered  the  oak,  “did  not  so  de¬ 
sign  it.  It  is  impossible  that  you  should  grow 
to  any  height  alone ;  and  if  you  try  it  the  winds 
and  the  rain,  if  not  your  own  weight,  will  bring 
you  to  the  ground. 

“Neither  is  it  proper  for  you  to  run  your 
arms  hither  and  thither  among  the  trees.  They 
will  say,  ‘It  is  not  my  vine — it  is  a  stranger- 
get  thee  gone ;  I  will  not  cherish  thee !’  By  this 
time  thou  wilt  be  so  entangled  among  the  differ¬ 
ent  branches  that  thou  canst  not  get  back  to 
the  oak,  and  nobody  will  then  admire  thee  or 
pity  thee.” 

“Ah,  me,”  said  the  vine  “let  me  escape  from 
such  a  destiny” ;  and  she  twined  herself  around 
the  oak,  and  they  grew  and  flourished  happily 
together. — Selected. 


Spring  Debility 

Is  due  to  tlie  debilitating:  weatber  of  tbe  sea¬ 
son,  and  to  tbe  impure,  impoverished,  devita¬ 
lized  condition  of  the  blood  caused  by  too  close 
confinement,  too  little  outdoor  air  and  exer¬ 
cise,  too  heavy  diet  during  the  winter. 

It  is  cured  by  the  great  constitutional  remedy 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

which  effects  its  wonderful  cures,  not  simply  because 
it  contains  sarsaparilla,  but  because  it  combines  the  ut¬ 
most  remedial  values  of  more  than  twenty  different  in¬ 
gredients.  There  is  no  real  substitute  for  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla.  If  urged  to  buy  any  preparation  said  to  be 
“just  as  good,”  you  may  be  sure  it  is  inferior,  costs  less 
to  make,  and  yields  the  dealer  a  larger  profit. 
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Won’t  You  Help  Us  Clean  House? 


SPRING  is  housecleaning  time.  We  have  on  hand  a  lot  of  beautiful 
pictures  ’which  we  must  get  rid  of,  to  give  us  more  room.  We 
cannot  quite  afford  to  give  them  away,  the  cost  of  handling,  mail¬ 
ing,  etc.,  is  too  great.  This  we  will  do: 

If  you  will  send  us  one  new  subscriber, — name,  address,  and  $1.21;  in 
check  or  money  order,  we  will  give  you,  free  of  cost  to  you,  any  one  of  the 
following  which  you  may  select: 

I.  Ten  sets  of  flags  of  all  nations  in  their  exact  colors.  These  would 
cost  you  $1.00  if  purchased  separately. 

2.  One  set  of  the  flags  and  a  puzzle  map  of  Europe. 

3.  One  set  of  the  flags,  and  any  one  of  the  following  portraits,  20  by  24 
inches,  printed  on  heavy  gray  paper,  suitable  for  framing  for  the  school¬ 
room  or  home,  or  appropriate  for  hanging  unframed:  Henry  Wads¬ 
worth  Longfellow,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Washington  Irving,  Charles  Dickens,  Rudyard 
Kipling,  Admiral  Dewey,  Longfellow  and  His  Home  in  Cambridge. 

4.  Three  beautiful  illustrations  in  color  of  scenes  from  Hiawatha. 
The  painter,  Mr.  E.  W.  Deming,  spent  years  among  the  Indians,  and  with 
the  exception  of  Remington  is  considered  the  finest  painter  of  Indian 
scenes  in  America.  These  pictures  are  the  exclusive  property  of 
Teachers  Magazine^  and  can  be  obtained  only  from  us. 

If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  very  unusual  offer,  which  will 
hold  only  until  our  house  is  clean,  tell  somebody  about  TEACHERS  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  at  once. 

In  writing,  state  which  pictures  you  prefer. 

...  ,  =  ADDRESS  —  = 

TEACHERS  MAGAZINE 

1 1  East  24th  Street  New  York  City 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  “Teachers  Kagazine” 
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ORDER.  BIRD  PICTURES  IN  NATURAL 
COLORS  NOW  FOR  SPRING  BIRD  STUDY 


As  aids  in  teaching  Language, 
History,  Geography,  Literature, 
etc.,  use 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES 


Reproductions  of  the  World’s  Great  Paintings. 

ONE  CENT  EACH  gLlK"' 

Smaller  Size,  3x3^,  Half  Cent  Each,  for  50  or  more 
Larger  Size,  10x12,  4  for  25c.;  10  for  50c.;  21  for  $1.’ 

BIRD  PICTURES  IN  NATURAL  COLORS,  7x9.  Two 
cents  each  for  13  or  more. 

LARGE  PICTURES  FOR  FRAMING,  22x28  inches, 
including  margin;  price,  75  cents  each,  8  for  $6.60. 
_  Send  three  two-cent  stamps  for  Catalogue  of  one 

“Tile  Mill."  The  One  Cent  Pictures  are  15  to  20  times  miniature  illustrations,  two  pictures  and  a 

the  size  of  this  picture.  Colored  Bird  Picture. 

Awarded  Four  Gold  Medals  THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY,  Box  16,  MALDEN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


A  Boy’s  Song 

Where  the  pools  are  bright  and 
deep. 

Where  the  gray  trout  lies 
asleep. 

Up  the  river  and  o’er  the  lea. 

That’s  the  way  for  Billy  and 
me. 

Where  the  blackbird  sings  the 
latest. 

Where  the  hawthorn  blooms  the 
sweetest. 

Where  the  nestlings  chirp  and 
flee. 

That’s  the  way  for  Billy  and 
me. 

Where  the  mowers  mow  the 
cleanest. 

Where  the  hay  lies  thick  and 
greenest, 

There  to  trace  the  homeward 
bee, 

That’s  the  way  for  Billy  and 
me. 

Where  the  hazel  bank  is  steep¬ 
est, 

Where  the  shadow  falls  the 
deepest. 

Where  the  clustering  chestnuts 
fall  free. 

That’s  the  way  for  Billy  and 
me. 

— James  Hogg. 


How  Many  Seconds  in 
a  Minute 

How  many  seconds  in  a  minute? 
Sixty,  and  no  more  in  it. 

How  many  minutes  in  an  hour? 
Sixty  for  sun  and  shower. 

How  many  hours  in  a  day? 
Twenty-four  for  work  and  play. 
How  many  days  in  a  week? 
Seven  both  to  hear  and  speak. 
How  many  weeks  in  a  month? 
Four,  as  the  swift  moon  run- 
n’th. 

How  many  months  in  a  year? 
Twelve,  the  almanac  makes 
clear. 

How  many  years  in  an  age? 


One  hundred,  says  the  sage. 
How  many  ages  in  time? 

No  one  knows  the  rhyme. 

— Christina  Rosetti. 


To  know  every  detail,  to  gain 
an  insight  into  each  secret,  to 
learn  every  method,  to  secure 
every  kind  of  skill,  are  the  prime 
necessities  of  success  in  any  art, 
craft,  or  trade.  No  time  is  too 
long,-  no  study  too  hard,  no  disci¬ 
pline  too  severe  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  complete  familiarity 
with  one’s  work  and  complete 
ease  and  skill  in  doing  of  it.  As 
a  man  values  his  working  life, 
he  must  be  willing  to  pay  the 
highest  price  of  success  in  it — 
the  price  which  severe  training 
exacts. 

— Hamilton  Wright  Mabie. 


^^^teiExamination  f 

NoTerror  ForYou 


When  your  certificate  expires  are  you  working  hard  to  secure  one  of  higher 
grade  or  will  you  be  content  to  drift  with  the  tide  and  acknowledge  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  your  more  ambitious  neighbor?  All  good  teachers  plan  to  im¬ 
prove  their  qualifications  and  raise  their  grade  of  scholarship.  They  turn  to  us 
for  aid  in  constantly  increasing  numbers,  and  thousands  of  better  cer¬ 
tificates  have  been  secured  with  the  help  of  our  thoroughly  trained,  sympa¬ 
thetic  instructors. 

YOU  NEED  OUR  HELP  FOR  THOROUGH 

PREPARATION 

You  can  earn  that  higher  certificate  this  year  if  you  will  work  with  us 
as  faithfully  as  we  are  desirous  of  working  with  you.  The  reason  so 
few  teachers  make  good  progress  is  that  their  home  study  is  poorly  planned 
and  carelessly  followed.  Many  work  according  to  this  plan — a  little  of  all 
branches  and  not  much  of  any  particular  one.  We  hope  you  will  let  us 
guide  you  along  this  line — a  definite  amount  of  work  in  certain  branches, 
under  competent  guidance  and  instruction.  Then  you  will  be  prepared  for 
your  examinations  and  for  the  better  positions  which  are  seeking  those 
who  are  qualified. 

We  offer  Normal  Courses  for  strong  reviews:  Primary  Methods  and 
Intermediate  and  Grammar  Methods,  for  all  grades,  from  first  to  eighth, 
devoted  solely  to  methods  of  teaching;  and  Academic  branches  for  ad¬ 
vanced  study.  For  those  who  wish  to  enter  commercial  life  we  offer  Busi¬ 
ness  Shorthand,  Typewriting  and  Pharmacy  Courses.  Write  to-day  for 
information. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

374-390  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


(ssasrsiv  ..rtnose.  - 


DRAW  LINES  THROUGH  SUBJECTS  IN  WHICH 
YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS  BELOW  AND  MAIL  TO  THE  SCHOOL 

NORMAL  DEPT. -Strong  Reviews 

One  or  More  Branches  in  a  Course 

Arithmetic 

Elementary  Ali^ebra 

Higher  Algebra 
Bookkeeping 

Plane  Geometry  *> 
Grammar  and  Analysis 
Reading 

Composition  and  Rhetoric 
Am.  and  Brit.  Literature 
General  History 

Music 

Drawing 

Physics 

U.  S.  History 

Civil  Government 

Elementary  Economics 
Pedagogics  and  Methods 
History  of  Education 
Educational  Psychology 
Physiology  and  Hygiene 
Geography 

Physical  Geography 
Elementary  Agriculture 
Botany 

ACADEMIC  DEPT.  -  Each  Subject  is  a  Course 

Arithmetic 

Elementary  Grammar 
English  Grammar 

Rhetoric  and  English 
Composition 
Elementary  Agriculture 
Algebra 

Geometry 

First  Year  Latin 

Second  Year  Latin 

Practical  Rhetoric 

Eng.  and  Am.  Literature 
Physics 

Botany 

Ancient  History 

Med.  and  Modern  History 
United  States  History 

COMMERCIAL  DEPT. 

Pharmacy 

Primary  Methods 
Intermediate  and  Gram¬ 
mar  School  Methods 

Business 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 

TBAOHBBB  MAQAZINB^APBIL 
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THE  MASTERPIECE  OF  THE 

CONFECTIONER’S  ART 


YOUPEAne 


When  you  were  engragred 
Why  not  now  ? 


The  Gypsy  Daises 

(Song  for  little  girls  sitting  in 
semi-circle  on  stage,  holding 
daisies.) 

Air,  “Cornin’  Thru  the  Rye” 
{Holding  up  flowers.) 

Have  you  seen  the  gypsy  dai¬ 
sies 

Camping  on  the  hills — 

All  in  little  grass  -  green 
dresses 

And  such  pretty  frills? 


{Spring  up  with  how  and  cour¬ 
tesy.) 

Each  one  drops  her  little 
curtsey. 

Says  bright-eyed  and  bold, 
“As  you’re  cornin’  thru  the 
daisies. 

Have  your  fortune  told.” 


EsterhrooK 

School  Pens 


Used  in  a  great 
majority  of  the 
public  schools  of 
the  United  States. 

Backed  by  a  balf*centnry’s  repo* 
tatioo  and  success 

Carefully  designed  for 
each  grade  of  school  and 
college  work.  Perfectly 
made,  thoroughly  tested 
and  fully  guaranteed. 

At  All  Stationers 

TQEESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

95  John  Street,  New  York 
Works  ;  Camden,  N.J. 


THE 

PERFECT 

SCHOOL 
PENCIL 

THE  LEAD  IS 
SMOOTH 
DURABLE 
UNIFORM 

SEND  TEN  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLES 

EBERHARD  FABER 

NEW  YORK 


{Pulling  out  petals  one  by  one) 
So  each  laughing  little  lassie 
Picks  a  little  flower, 

Pulls  its  pretty  petals  slowly, 
Drops  them  in  a  shower. 
Pulls  the  petals  slowly — slow¬ 
ly— 

From  its  heart  of  gold, 
{Look  up  smiling) 

And,  a-comin’  thru  the  dai¬ 
sies. 

Has  her  fortune  told. 

— Selected. 


A  Child’s  Prayer 

God  make  my  life  a  little  light. 
Within  the  world  to  glow; 

A  tiny  flame  that  burneth 
bright. 

Wherever  I  may  go. 


God 


life 


little 


make  my 
flower. 

That  giveth  joy  to  all. 

Content  to  bloom  in  native 
bower. 


lAMPBELLS 


For 

Educational 

Use 

Appeal  to  teachers  and 
pupils  alike. 
Arranged  topically  to 
suit  school  room  needs- 
illustrating  geography,  his¬ 
tory,  literature,  etc.  Selected  from  the  best 
makers  in  the  world.  Strikingly  interesting  to 
pupils  and  helpful  to  teachers. 

Particularly  adapted  for  projections  on  screens  in 
dace  of  lantern  slides.  W Ith  one  of  our  high  grade  but 
.ow  priced  projectors  tliousaiids  of  illustrations  can  be 
furnished  at  less  cost  than  the  price  of  a  stereopticon 
and  a  few  glass  slides. 

Write  to-day  for  our  free  booklet— “  The  Educa- 
tioiiul  Uses  of  I'ictorial  Post  Cards.”  It  tells 
what  sets  are  ready— how  to  use  them  and  other  valua¬ 
ble  information  every  teacher  should  have. 

KENNEY  BROS.  &  WOLKINS,  227  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


£ 


Summer  School 


of  the  South 


University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville 


A  Clear 
Complexion 

may  be  gained  and  skin 
troubles  overcome  and 
prevented,  by  the  use  of 

Glenn^s 
Sulphur  Soap 


Sold  by 
druggists. 


Hill’s  Hair  and  Whisker  Dye, 
black  or  brown,  50c. 


Altho  its  place  be  small. 

God  make  my  life  a  little  song. 
That  comforteth  the  sad. 
That  helpeth  others  to  be 
strong, 

And  makes  the  singer  glad. 

God  make  my  life  a  little  staff. 
Whereon  the  weak  may  rest. 
That  so  what  health  and 
strength  I  have 
May  serve  my  neighbor  best. 
— M.  Betham-Edwards. 


Ninth  Session — June  2i  to  July  29, 
1910.  200  courses.  100  instructors.  60 

popular  lectures.  Music  Festival.  2,113 
registered  students  last  year.  Largest 
and  best  summer  school  for  teachers.  For 
announcement  containing  full  information, 
address — P.  P.  CLAXTON,  Superintendent 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

for  Government  Positions  in  the  Railway  Mail, 
Post  Office,  Customs  and  Departmental  Service. 
Salary  $900  to  $1600,  liberal  time  off.  Best 
instruction  for  lowest  rates.  Examinations  soon. 
Only  Common  School  Education  Required. 
Write  now  for  full  information. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  27  Dayton,  Ohio 
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Robin  Redbreast’s  Secret 


I’m  a  little  Robin  Redbreast; 

My  nest  is  in  a  tree; 

If  you  look  up  in  yonder  elm, 
My  pleasant  home  you’ll  see. 
We  made  it  very  soft  and  nice, — 
My  pretty  mate  and  I, — 

And  all  the  time  we  worked  at  it 
We  sang  most  merrily. 

The  green  leaves  shade  our  love¬ 
ly  home 

From  the  hot,  scorching  sun; 
So  many  birds  live  in  the  tree, 
We  do  not  want  for  fun. 

The  light  breeze  gently  rocks  our 
nest. 

And  hushes  us  to  sleep; 

We’re  up  betimes  to  sing  our 
song. 

And  the  first  daylight  greet. 

I  have  a  secret  I  would  like 
The  little  girls  to  know; 

But  I  won’t  tell  a  single  boy — 
They  rob  the  poor  birds  so! 
We  have  four  pretty  little  eggs; 
We  watch  them  with  great 
care; 


Full  twenty  nests,  are  in  this 
wood — 

Don’t  tell  the  boys  they’re 
there ! 

Joe  Thomson  robbed  my  nest 
last  year. 

And  year  before, — Tom  Brown; 

I’ll  tell  it  loud  as  I  can  sing 
To  every  one  in  town. 

Swallow  and  sparrow,  lark  and 
thrush. 

Will  tell  you  just  the  same; 

To  make  us  all  so  sorrowful. 

Is  just  a  wicked  shame. 

0,  did  you  hear  the  concert 
This  morning  from  our  tree? 

We  give  it  every  morning 
Just  as  the  clock  strikes 
three. 

We  praise  our  great  Creator, 
Whose  holy  love  we  share; 

Dear  children,  learn  to  praise 
Him,  too. 

For  all  His  tender  care. 

— Selected. 


PREVENTION  OF  DISEASE 
CONTAGION  AMONG 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN 


How  it  Can  be  Accomplished. 

The  prevention  of  disease  contagion 
among  school  children  has  long  been 
a  subject  of  serious  study  and  exhaustive 
experimentation. 

Medical  science  has  demonstrated  that 
disease  contagion  is  easily  transmitted  by 
dust,  and  that  circulating  dust,  moreover, 
is  the  greatest  carrier  and  distributer  of 
disease  germs  known.  The  true  remedy 
then — the  true  preventive  of  disease  trans¬ 
mission — lies  in  the  extermination  of  dust 
and  its  millions  of  living  bacilli. 

Dusty  floors  simply  teem  with  these 
micro-organisms.  Sweeping  will  not  dis¬ 
pose  of  them.  The  action  of  the  broom 
merely  swishes  the  dust  and  germs  into  the 
air  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  them 
to  circulate  with  every  current  of  air.  We 
must,  then,  regard  dry-sweeping  as  partic¬ 
ularly  dangerous,  and  there  should  be  a 
crusade  in  every  school,  every  store,  _  in 
every  public  buildine  aaainst  the  practice. 


Standard  Floor  Dressing  has  proved  the 
most  effective  dust  collector  and  floor  pre¬ 
servative  yet  discovered.  It  does  not  evap¬ 
orate,  and  floors  on  which  it  is  used  re¬ 
quire  but  three  or  four  treatments  a  year 
to  secure  gratifying  results. 

MTiere  Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  used 
the  dust  adheres  to  the  floor  and  may  be 
collected  and  disposed  of  without  polluting 
the  atmosphere,  so  that  the  dangers  from 
dry-sweeping  may  be  now  entirely  elim¬ 
inated. 

There  are  thousands  of  schools  through¬ 
out  the  country  using  Standard  Floor 
Dressing  with  remarkable  success,  and  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  health  of  many  commu¬ 
nities  has  been  advanced  by  the  use  of  this 
preparation  on  the  floors  of  schools,  stores 
and  public  buildings. 

Standard  Floor  Dressing  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  intended  for  household  use,  and  no 
one  should  attempt  to  apply  it  to  home 
floors. 

Standard  Floor  Dressing,  besides  being 
the  logical  remedy  for  the  dust  evil,  is  also 
a  splendid  floor  preservative.  Floors  on 
which  it  is  used  will  not  crack  or  split  and 
will  last  much  longer  than  untreated  floors. 

To  prove  that  our  claims  for  Standard 
Floor  Dressing  are  capable  of  actual  dem¬ 
onstration,  we  are  making  an  offer  to  offi¬ 
cials  in  charge  of  public  buildings  and 
schools.  We  will  treat  the  floor  of  one 
room  or  corridor  free  of  all  cost,  so  that 
you  can  personally  see  that  the  Standard 
Floor  Dressing  will  most  effectually  keep 
down  the  dust  and  thus  lessen  the  danger 
of  contagion.  To  localities  far  removed 
from  our  agencies  we  will  send  free  sample 
with  full  directions  for  applying. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  particulars 
and  our  book,  “Dust  and  Its 
Dangers,”  to  any  address  upon 
request. 

Standard  Floor  Dressing  is 
sold  nearly  everywhere  in  bar¬ 
rels,  half-barrels  and  in  one  and 
nve  gallon  cans.  If  not  to  be  had 
in  your  locality  we  will  quote 
prices  on  application.  Address 
STAIVUAKD  Oir.  CO. 

(Incorporated) 


'  How  to  Weave  a  Basket 
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A  STORK  NEST 

The  children  will  be  glad  to  see  this  fine  photograph  of  a  stork  family.  The  nest  was  found  on  the 
chimney  of  a  German  village  house.  No  one  would  think  of  disturbing  a  bird  home  of  this  kind.  The 
people  are  very  fond  of  these  pompous  red-legged  storks. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Webster^s 


New  From  Cover  To  Cover 

New  International 
Dictionary 

Some  of  the  Men  Who  Made  It.  Dr.  W.  T.  Hanis,  former  U.  S.  Com. 
of  Education.  Prof.  Kittredge  and  Prof.  Sheldon  of  Harvard.  Pres.  Hadley  of 
Yale.  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis.  Prof.  Todd  of  Amherst.  Prof.  Nichols  of  Cornell. 

400,000  Words  and  Phrases  Defined.  Less  than  half  this  number  in 
the  old  International. 

2700  Pages,  every  line  of  which  has  been  revised  and  reset.  (400  pages 
in  excess  of  old  International  and  yet  the  new  book  is  practically  the  same 
size  and  weight.) 

6000  Illustrations,  each  selected  for  the  clear  explication  of  the  term 
treated. 

Divided  Page:  Important  words  above,  less  important  below. 

Synonyms  more  skillfully  treated  than  in  any  other  English  work. 
Encylopedic  Information  on  thousands  of  subjects. 

Gazetteer  and  Biographical  Dictionary  are  up  to  date. 

The  Mechanical  Work  is  a  triumph  of  the  bookmakers’  art. 

The  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  contains  more  information  of  interest  to  more 
people  than  any  other  dictionary. 

GET  THE  BEST  in  Scholarship,  Convenience.  Authority,  Utility. 

WRITE  for  Specimen  Pages  and  see  the  new  Divided-Page  arrangement,  Illustrations,  Etc.,  and  read 
what  eminent  authorities  say  of  the  NEW  INTERNATIONAL.  You  will  do  us  a 
favor  to  mention  this  publication. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Two  I'riends 

My  dog  and  I  are  faithful 
friends ; 

We  read  and  play  together; 

We  tramp  across  the  hills  and 
fields, 

When  it  is  pleasant  weather. 

And  when  from  school  with 
eager  haste 

I  come  along  the  street, 

He  hurries  on  with  bounding 
step, 

My  glad  return  to  greet. 

Then  how  he  frisks  along  the 
road, 

And  jumps  up  in  my  face! 

And  jf  I  let  him  steal  a  kiss, 

I’m  sure  it’s  no  disgrace. 

Oh,  had  he  but  the  gift  of 
speech 

But  for  a  single  day, 

How  dearly  should  I  love  to 
hear 

The  funny  things  he’d  say! 

And  what  he  knows,  and  thinks, 
and  feels 

Is  written  in  his  eye; 

My  faithful  dog  cannot  deceive. 

And  never  told  a  lie. 


Yet,  tho  he  cannot  say  a  word 
As  human  beings  can. 

He  knows  and  thinks  as  much 
as  I, 

Or  any  other  man. 


Come  here,  good  fellow,  while  I 
read 

What  other  dogs  can  do; 

And  if  I  live  when  you  have 
gone. 

I’ll  write  your  history  too. 

— Susan  Jewett. 


ySbi 

IS  THE  BEST  STRENGTHENING  TONIC 

for  Feeble  Old  People,  Delicate  Children,  Weak,  Run-down 

Persons,  and  to  Counteract  Chronic  Coughs,  Colds  and 

Bronchitis,  is  because  it  combines  the  two  most  world-famed 

tonics  —  the  medicinal,  strengthening,  body-building  elements 

of  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Tonic  Iron,  without  oil  or  grease, 

tastes  good,  and  agrees  with  every  one. 

Y our  money  will  be  returned  without  question  by  the  druggist 
from  whom  you  purchase  it — if  VINOL  does  not  give  you  entire 
satisfaction,  any  one  cam  afford  to  give  Vinol  a  trial  on  these  terms 


ATTHe  LEADING  DRUG 
STORE  EVERY  WHERE. 


QAMPI  F  FRFF  Chester  kent  &  co. 

OnlYirLt  riiLL  chemists,  boston,  mass. 


TEACHERS’  SOUVENIRS 

FOR  SCHOOL  CLOSE 

Our  1910  Proposition  Wiii  intorest  Aii  Teachers. 

Write  For  Sampies  Today 

No.  2^"B00KT.ET  STTIiB  Size  folded  4x634  in.,  12  pagess  cover 

printed  in  4  colors  and  embossed  in 
rich  gold,  deckled  edg;e,  tied  with  silk  tassel.  First  insert,  fin*  im¬ 
ported  onion  skin,  printed  from  lithographed  plates;  second  insert 
fine  cameo  plate  paper  on  which  a  poem,  “At  Close  of  School,”  is 
lithographed.  Price  Postpaid  6o  eaeh.;  6o  each  with  yonr  Pnoto. 
No.  3— I,XBEltT7  BEUi  BOTJVBNUt  Size;  834x634;  four  parts; 
"  united  with  silk  rutbon. 

Actual  reproduction  of  famous  Liber^  Bell.  Printed  in  6  colors  and 
embossed  in  gold.  Close  of  School  Poem  printed  on  one  part.  One 
page  printed  to  your  order.  Price  with  Photo  7o  each;  wdthout 
Photo  6c  each.  10  per  cent  discount  if  80  or  more  are  ordered. 
No.  1 — TWO-CABB  STYLE  Two  heavy  embossed  cards  size 

834  x634  in.  Embossed  in  white,  rich 
blue  and  gold.  Deckled  edge.  Tied  with  silk  tasseL  Prloa  Postpaid 
ilc  each;  6ic  each  with  your  Photo  on  eaeh  card. 

_  Transparent  Envelopes  to  match  either  style,  Ic  each. 

WE  PBINT  TO  YOTTB  OBDEE;  in  either  style  Souvenir,  Name  of  School,  District  number, 
Township,  County,  State,  Teacher’s  Name,  Names  of  School  Board,  and  Names  of  PupUs. 
PHOTO  80UVENIBS  can  be  had  for  either  style.  Send  your  photo;  we  will  return  same 
■  in  good  condition.  We  can  copy  large  or  sm^  photos,  copy  always 

as  good  as  photo  we  copy.  Photos  guaranteed  10  years.  All  photos  copied  oval. 

SAMPLES  FREE  A  Stamp  will  be  appreciated  to  show  good  faith.  All  orders  filled 
■  promptly  and  in  a  business-like  manner.  We  want  to  retain  your  pat¬ 
ronage  and  will  treat  you  right.  We  have  the  best  Souvenir  on  the  market  to-day. 

THE  OHIO  PRINTING  COMPANY,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio,  Box  25 

W.  E.  SEIBERT.  Proprietor 

Address  only  to  Home  Office.  We  have  discontinued  all  our  branch  offices 


COME 

A 

PLACING 

AGENCY 

FOR 

TEACHERS 


OUT  WEST  — Where  It  Pays  To  Teach 

Our  “placing  service”  is  unique  in  the  educational  field.  We  do  not  send 
printed  notification  forms  to  a  number  of  applicants,  telling  them  to  “go  after” 
vacancies,  or  rumored  vacancies.  We  write  up  and  send  to  the  employer  a  special 
bound  report  upon  our  candidate,  showing  preparation,  personality  and  experience. 
This  costs  us  money,  but  it  “places”  the  teacher.  Send  to-day  for  our  new  booklet 
entitled  “A  Placing  Agency  for  Teachers — The  Way  it  Works.” 

BUSINESS  MEN’S  CLEARING  HOUSE  CO.,  Inc.  Dept.  30 

Rooms  803  to  311  Century  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.  Est.  Seven  Years. 


BMt  u4  HMHk  fcr  HitiMr  t>4  CkUd 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been 
osed  for  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS 
OF  MOTHERS  for  THEIR  CHILDREN 
WHILE  TEETHING,  WITH  PERFECT 
SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFT¬ 
ENS  the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  ALL  PAIN,  CURES 
WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for 
DIARRHCEA.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  “Mrs.  Winslo  w  s 
Soothing  Syrup.”  And  take  no  other  kind. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 


$50.00  A  WEEK 

Is  not  an  Unusual  Commission  for  one  of  our  Agents  to  make 
at  an  Institute  Meeting 

There  are  about  one  thousand  persons  enrolled  as  subscription  r^resentatives  of  our 
three'  Educational  Periodicals:  Teachers  Magazine,  The  School  Journal  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Foundations. 

There  is  no  Capital  Required.  We  furnish  all  Supplies  free  of  charge 
Subscription  and  Institute  Workers  should  write  at  once  for  territory,  terms  and  sample  copies. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY,  Address  Circulation  Dept.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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BROWN’S 

Brointchiax  Troches 


Save  the  voice  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Singers  and 
public  speakers  find  them  invaluable.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  so  effective  for  Sore  Throat,  Hoarseness.  Cough¬ 
ing  Spells  and  all  Lung  Affections-used  for  50  years 


Sold  everywhere  or  sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price,  25  cents,  50  cents 
and  $1.00  per  box.  Sample  mailed 
free  on  request. 

JOHN  1.  BROWN  &  SON 
Boston,  Mass. 


There  are  schools  in  NEW  YORK  CITY 
in  which  more  than  ONE  THOUSAND 
PUPILS  may  be  seen  sitting  in  healthful  pos¬ 
tures  constantly  during  written  tests,  writing  at 
commercial  speed,  WITHOUT  PHYSICAL 
STRAIN,  and  producing  pages  of  uniform  ex¬ 
cellence.  These  are  the  schools  in  which  the 
PALMER  METHOD  PLAN  has  been  followed 
with  STRICT  FIDELITY. 

UNSUPPORTED  WORDY  ARGUMENTS  by 
copybook  agents,  and  the  representatives  of  some 
new  chimerical  systems  of  modified  copybooks, 
will  not  prevail  against  such  FINISHED  CLASS¬ 
ROOM  RESULTS  as  may  be  seen  among  Palmer 
Method  Pupils  who  have  been  taught  by  teachers 
who  have  been  taught  by  us. 

FREE  NORMAL  COURSES  to  all  teachers  in 
public  schools  in  which  the  Palmer  Method  has 
been  adopted  completely.  This  course,  through 
correspondence,  to  others  ten  dollars.  One  copy 
of  self-teaching.  Palmer  Method  Manual,  post¬ 
paid,  25  cents.  Why  not  investigate? 

The  A.  N.  PALMER  CO. 

32  G  Union  Square  New  York  City 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

PI  AVQ  Dialogues,  Recitations,  Drills,  Speakers,  Mono* 

■  LH  I  W  logues.  Operettas,  Musical  Pieces,  Finger  Plays, 
Motion  Songs,  Illustrated  Songs,  Pantomime  Songs,  Shadow 
Plays,  Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Special  Entertainments  for 
all  Holidays,  Minstrels,  Jokes,  Hand  Books,  Make-Up 
Qoods,  etc.  Suitable  for  all  ages  and  occasions  Large 
catalogue  Free.  Every  Teacher  should  have  one. 

T,  S.  DENISON,  Publiaher,  Dept.  56,  Chicago 


The  price  of  the  Post 
Language  Courses 

has  been  reduced  from  $2.60  to  $1.00.  Spanish, 
German  or  French  taught  by  mail  in  twelve  les¬ 
sons.  A  practical  method.  Send  ten  cents  for 
first  lesson  in  the  language  you  wish  to  learn. 

POST  LANGUAGE  COURSES 
140  North  Street  Buffalo,  N-  Y 


FREE  TUITION  SCHOLARSHIP 

Carnegie  CoHege  gives  Free  Tuition  by  mail  to 
one  student  in  each  county  and  city  in  the  U.  S. 

Normal,  Academic,  and  Business  Courses. 
Alg.  Chem.  Physics.  Arith.  Bookkeeping. 

Lit.  Rhet.  Phys.  Geog,  Geog.  Shorthand. 

Lat.  Geom.  ^.ethods.  Gram.  Penmanship. 

Bot.  Geol.  Z^ol.  Hist.  Com.  Law. 

50  other  branches  from  which  to  select. 

Cut  out  this  ad.  and  mail  with  application  for 
Free  Tuition  to  Carnegie  College,  Rogers,  Ohio. 


^ClASSP/NS 

BADG  ES  for  College. 
SCHOOL,  SOCIETY  OR  LODGE 

Either  T  stylo  with  any  three  letters  or  figures  J 
and oneortwocolorsof  enamel, Sterling  Silver, 

25o  each,  $2. 60  a  doz. ;  Silver  Plated,  1 0o  ea. , 

$1,00  a  doz.  Special  designs  In  Pins  or  Badges 
made  for  any  School  or  Society,  at  low  prices. 

Send  design  for  estimate.  Catalogue  free. 

Sastian  Bros.  Co«^  323  South  Ave.,  Flochester,N.Y 


SCHOOL  OF 
EXPRESSION 


Voice,  Body  and  Mind  trained  for  culture 


Terms,  Boston,  Asheville,  Eureka 
Springs,  Seattle  and  Chicago.  Winter 
Term  opens  Oct.  6.  All  advances  in  vocal  and  expressive 
training  for  30  years  have  centered  in  this  School  and  the 
hooks  of  its  Pres.,  8.  8.  Curry,  Ph.  D.  Drop  postal  for  free 
booklet  and  notice  of  Book  on  Voice.  10  Copley  8q., Boston, 


Answers  to  Questions 

RELIGION  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
In  most  of  the  public  schools 
some  religious  exercises  are 
maintained,  such  as  reading  in 
the  Bible  and  prayer.  If  there 
is  plain  opposition  they  should 
be  omitted.  Only  general  advice 
can  be  given  here;  a  letter  will 
be  written  if  requested,  but  this 
will  not  govern  the  teacher;  he 
must  aftt  under  the  advice  of  the 
school  board.  (1)  The  time  em¬ 
ployed  should  not  be  over  fifteen 
minutes.  (2)  Open  with  sing¬ 
ing  something  known  to  all,  at 
all  events  the  tune  should  be  fa¬ 
miliar,  then  a  short  selection 
from  the  Psalms  or  the  Gospels, 
then  the  prayer  (which  in  very 
many  schools  is  the  Lord’s  Pray¬ 
er  chanted) ,  then  a  secular  piece 
of  music  like  “America.”  The 
whole  exercise  should  be  bright 
and  cheerful;  the  effort  must  be 
constantly  made  to  associate  en¬ 
joyment  with  it.  But  do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  concluding 
that  this  is  all  the  teacher  can 
do  in  a  religious  way.  Even  if 
religious  exercises  are  prohib¬ 
ited  there  must  be  a  religious 
atmosphere.  Each  pupil  must  be 
taught  to  aim  personally  at  pur¬ 
ity,  forbearance,  self  -  control, 
etc.,  and  (collectively)  at  order, 
co-operation,  kindness,  courtesy, 
justice,  service,  etc.  The  school 
is  a  good-doing  institution;  it 
must  not  be  restricted  to  simply 
good-getting.  The  propriety  of 
holding  a  Christian  Endeavor 
meeting  after  school  hours  can 
only  be  decided  by  local  circum¬ 
stances  ;  certainly  not  if  it  tends 
to  create  or  strengthen  secta¬ 
rianism. 

University  of  Vermont  Sum¬ 
mer  School 
(July  5  to  August  12) 

The  University  of  Vermont  is 
located  in  Burlington,  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  be¬ 
tween  the  Adirondack  and  the 
Green  Mountains.  It  enjoys 
many  natural  advantages,  cool 
climate,  beautiful  scenery,  his¬ 
toric  surroundings,  a  varied  to¬ 
pography,  affording  a  wide 
range  of  study  in  natural  sci¬ 
ence,  and  abundant  opportunity 
for  excursions  and  recreation. 

The  Billings  library  is  large, 
comfortable,  well-lighted  and 
provided  with  a  number  of  al¬ 
coves  in  which  students  may 


Exchange 
Your  Old 
Stomach 
For  A  New 

Stuart^s  Dyspep¬ 
sia  Tablets  will 
make  the  change 
in  a  week.  For 
a  fact.  Relieves 
all  distress  and 
stomach  gases. 
The  free  trial 
package  will 
convince  you. 
Send  for  it  to¬ 
day.  50c  a  pack¬ 
age — all  drug¬ 
stores. 

F.  A.  Stuart  Co., 
1 50  Stuart  Bldg., 
Marshall,  Mich. 


EASE 


"In  a  pinch, 
use  Allen’s 
Foot-Ease” 


Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

Allen’s  Foot=Ease,  the  antiseptic! 
pow«ler  for  the  feet.  It  cures  ( 
painful,  swollen,  smarting,  nervous  feet,  , 
and  instantly  takes  the  sting  out  of  < 
corns  and  bunions.  It’s  the  Kfeat- . 
est  comfort  discovery  of  the 
agre.  Allen’s  Foot=Base  makes  tight- 
fitting  or  new  shoes  feel  easy.  It  is  a ' 
certain  cure  for  ingrowing  nails,  sweat-  * 
ing,  callous  and  tired,  aching  feet.  * 
We  have  overSO.OOOtestimonials.  TK  Y  < 
IT  TO-DAY.  Sold  everywhere,  2oc.  ( 
l>o  not  accept  any  substitute. 

-  by  niMl  for  25c.  in  stamps. 

ppeer  TitiAii  package; 

r  ■%  Kb Kh  sent  by  mail. 

MOTHER  GRAY’S  SWEET  ( 
POWDERS,  the  best  medicine  for( 
Feverish,  sickly  Children.  Sold  by  ( 
Druggists  everywhere. 

Trial  Package  FREE.  Address,  ' 
ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


have  direct  access  to  the  books, 
and  work  in  comparative  seclu¬ 
sion.  The  William  Science  Hall 
is  a  thoroly  modern  building 
equipped  for  the  study  of  the 
sciences.  The  agricultural  and 
engineering  buildings  will  be 
open  during  the  summer  for 
those  interested  in  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts.  Spe¬ 
cial  courses  for  teachers  will  be 
offered  in  methods,  educational 
theory,  drawing  and  manual 
arts.  For  information,  address 
J.  F.  Messenger,  Director,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vermont. 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  “Teachers  Hagrasine” 
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The  trusted  servant  in  the  home.  It  serves  in  many  capacities 
and  in  every  room.  So  faithful  and  enlightened  in  its  method  that 


Sapolio  Service 

has  become  the  standard  —  indispensable,  cleanest  housekeeping. 
An  economical  cleaner  for  brass,  woodwork,  marble,  dishes,  etc. 
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Traditions  and  Sweet  Reasonableness 


May  Day,  Arbor  Day,  Bird  Day,  Memorial 
Day — ^this  is  the  month  of  outdoor  celebrations 
in  the  kingdom  of  schools.  There  is  no  danger 
of  having  too  many  of  them.  I  wish  every 
teacher  were  so  situated  that  she  could  be  out- 
of-doors  with  her  pupils  every  pleasant  hour  of 
every  pleasant  day  this  month.  What  an  ad¬ 
vance  this  would  mean!  How  much  happier 
everybody  would  be !  How  much  more  alert ! 

If  education  were  taken  as  seriously  as  school¬ 
ing  is,  there  would  be  more  fun  in  teaching  and 
learning.  What  particular  virtue  is  there  in 
not  whispering  or  stirring  for  an  hour  or  more 
at  a  time?  The  principal  may  commend  the 
teacher  whose  pupils  sit  at  their  desks  like  so 
many  wooden  idols.  The  Lord  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  will  not. 

Once  we  realize  that  the  traditional  school 
regulations  are  not  the  laws  of  life,  we  can  reg¬ 
ulate  our  daily  programs  more  in  accordance 
with  what  is  reasonable  and  desirable  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  and  seasons.  We  would  have  school 
out-of-doors  when  that  seems  best,  and  indoors 
when  that  is  the  most  appropriate  thing  to  do. 

Tradition  is  a  tyrant.  It  is  not  easy  to  con¬ 
vert  people  to  even  the  most  reasonable  pro¬ 
cedure,  jf  a  fixed  program  has  been  handed  on 
from  past  generations.  To  fly  in  the  face  of 
tradition  is  a  pastime  that  not  every  teacher  can 
indulge  in.  It  is  better  to  do  some  missionary- 
ing,  and  then  wait. 

Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  attract  the 
parents  to  the  schoolhouse  on  some  warm  day, 
late  in  May  or  June,  and  after  entertaining 
them  pleasantly  speak  to  them  convincingly 
upon  the  desirability  of  out-of-door  teaching. 
The  warmer  the  day,  the  easier  the  convincing 
will  be.  On  the  river  bank,  in  the  shade  of  a 
spreading  chestnut  tree,  on  the  border  of  the 
woods,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  may  be 
well  enough  taught,  and  most  other  things  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  can  be  taught  indoors.  If  there 
is  no  ink,  we  will  let  the  inky  occupations  go  till 
the  next  time  the  weather  necessitates  our  being 
at  our  regular  desks.  School  programs  are  not 


part  of  the  Decalog.  We  do  admit,  however, 
and  even  affirm,  that  it  is  very  convenient  to 
lay  down  a  time-table  for  the  whole  school  year, 
hot  or  cold,  rain  or  shine. 

We  are  inclined,  as  teachers,  to  exact  of  little 
children  tingling  with  motor-energy  a  staidness 
and  sedateness  that  would  try  grown-ups.  The 
excuse  that  children  are  thereby  acquiring  dis¬ 
cipline  is  flimsy.  Of  course  a  certain  amount 
of  order  and  quiet  seems  necessary  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  class  instruction.  This,  however,  is  best 
obtained  as  the  result  of  interest.  If  the  teacher 
has  won  the  attention  of  the  class  and  made  the 
large  majority,  if  not  all,  eager  to  do  the  re¬ 
quired  work,  there  need  be  no  worry  about  dis¬ 
turbing  factors.  Wise  disregard  of  youthful 
exuberances  and  other  minor  happenings  unre¬ 
lated  to  the  work  at  hand  is  to  be  commended 
to  teachers.  It  saves  time,  promotes  good-fel¬ 
lowship,  and  reduces  worry.  Money  refunded 
if  it  does  not  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 

Teachers  do  worry  more  than  is  necessary. 
In  their  anxiety  to  transform  human  beings 
into  angels  they  take  too  little  comfort  in  the 
fruits  of  their  daily  labors.  It  is  well  enough 
to  aim  high,  but  the  task  set  for  each  day 
should  be  within  the  bounds  of  possible  attain¬ 
ment.  Remember  that  school  is  derived  from 
schola,  and  means  leisure.  It  is  a  place  where 
things  grow,  and  growth  is  leisurely  and  grad¬ 
ual,  tho  continuous.  Something  there  should  be 
to  show  for  every  day’s  work.  Advancing  by 
fits  and  starts  is  not  growth.  But  not  every¬ 
thing  must  be  done  in  one  day.  Here  is  where 
daily  planning  is  of  help.  After  school  note 
down  what  has  been  accomplished.  Then  for¬ 
get  school  until  after  supper.  One  hour  or  less 
given  to  plans  for  the  following  day,  and  given 
daily,  will  do  wonders  for  a  teacher’s  efficiency 
and  reasonableness.  And  there  are  no  more  re¬ 
liable  props  for  happiness  than  efficiency  and 
reasonableness. 

With  little  children  the  needs  of  the  body 
make  themselves  more  definitely  felt  than  with 
older  people.  The  mind  has  not  yet  obtained 
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the  mastery.  That  is  one  reason  why  children 
are  sent  to  school.  If  children  are  restless  it 
is  well  to  look  for  some  physical  cause,  rather 
than  diabolical  obsession.  Let  someone  pass 
water  around.  This  ought  to  be  done  anyway, 
and  with  regularity,  say  once  in  every  half 
hour.  Open  the  windows,  and  have  the  chil¬ 
dren  march  around  the  room  singing.  This, 
too,  might  be  done  every  half  hour. 

Another  device  commended  to  teachers  of  lit¬ 
tle  folks  is  to  interrupt  the  succession  of  tasks 
by  a  five-  or  ten-minute  snooze.  Let  the  desks 
be  cleared,  that  the  arms  may  rest  upon  them, 
and  the  heads  upon  the  arms.  Let  there  be  ab¬ 
solute  silence,  and  then  proceed  anew.  The  re¬ 
laxation  will  he  good  for  teacher  and  pupils 


alike.  School  work  is  wearing  enough  at  best. 
Let  us  concede  some  rights  to  the  nerves. 

Tradition  likes  to  give  itself  the  appearance 
of  law  eternal.  But  justice  is  greater.  It  is  the 
supreme  law  tempered  by  charity.  The  law 
judges  abstractly;  justice  has  regard  for  indi¬ 
viduals  and  circumstances.  The  less  laws  and 
regulations  there  are,  the  more  chance  there  is 
for  justice.  The  seventy  per  cent  composition 
of  one  child  may  be  worth  higher  praise  than 
the  ninety-nine  per  cent  one  of  another  child. 
Let  the  law  mark  the  papers,  but  let  the 
teacher  mark  the  children.  A  word  of  com¬ 
mendation  to  the  honest  struggler  is  the  sort  of 
justice  pupils  have  a  right  to  expect  at  school. 

Come,  let  us  be  reasonable! 


Business  Talk  with  Subscribers 

Plans  for  the  Thirty-third  Volume,  1910-11 


Teachers  Magazine  is  the  primary  teachers’ 
own.  The  work  of  the  first  four  years  in  school 
is  its  particular  case.  Publishers  and  editor  are 
one  in  their  endeavor  to  make  this  the  most  at¬ 
tractive,  the  most  helpful  and  the  most  satisfy¬ 
ing  magazine  that  teachers  can  wish  for.  The 
plans  for  the  new  volume  are  now  taking  shape. 
Here  are  some  special  treats  that  have  been  al¬ 
ready  made  sure  of : 

REAL  DOLLS  AND  PAPER  DOLLS  AND  OTHER  DOLLS 

No  more  delightful  and  no  more  effective  plan 
has  yet  been  discovered  for  teaching  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  geography  than  that  of  introducing 
the  pupils  to  the  life  of  children  in  other  lands. 
Teachers  Magazine  will  continue  to  publish 
interesting  descriptions  to  help  on  the  good 
work.  And  here  is  the  most  attractive  plan 
of  all : 

Elizabeth  E.  Scantlebury,  whose  dolls  have 
become  famous  the  world  over,  will  give  us  a 
charming  series  of  illustrated  articles,  showing 
how  to  bring  the  little  folks  of  other  lands  into 
the  classroom.  We  shall  have  clear  and  reliable 
directions  for  dressing  dolls  in  the  costumes  of 
different  countries.  There  will  also  be  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  use  of  the  sand-table  in  making 
vivid  the  life  of  peoples.  Every  number  of  the 
magazine  will  have  large  outlines  of  paper  dolls 
with  paper  costumes  to  fit.  The  outlines  can  be 
transferred  to  stiff  cardboard  and  colored  by 
the  children  if  desired.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
each  subscriber  will  have  a  most  valuable  set  of 
helps  for  geography,  color  and  constructive 
work,  worth  considerably  more  than  twice  the 
subscription  price. 

The  doll  series  begins  with  the  June  number, 
or  rather  with  the  introductory  article  on  dolls 
which  we  printed  last  month.  Mothers  will  be 
glad  to  know  of  this  especial  feature.  Why  not 
tell  them  about  it?  Each  subscription  you  send 
us  will  pay  for  three  months  of  your  own  maga¬ 
zine.  For  three  new  subscriptions,  accompa¬ 


nied  by  $3.75,  your  own  subscription  will  be  re¬ 
newed  for  a  year. 

A  SONG  A  MONTH 

Singing  may  be  made  the  most  educational  of 
all  the  activities  in  the  schoolroom.  If  rightly 
taught  it  will  do  great  things  for  the  children’s 
health.  It  will  fill  the  day  with  joy.  It  will 
give  meaning  to  patriotism.  Who  will  tell  all 
the  wealth  that  flows  from  the  springs  of  music ! 
The  children  in  the  primary  schools  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  beauty  of  a  great  song,  and  their  lives 
will  be  the  richer  for  having  learned  it.  Teach¬ 
ers  Magazine  will  publish  twelve  song  classics 
suitable  for  little  children.  They  will  be  the 
sort  of  songs  that  the  children  love  to  sing  and 
never  grow  tired  of. 

COMPOSITION  PICTURES 

During  the  next  twelve  months  Teachers 
Magazine  will  publish  full-page  reproductions 
of  twelve  famous  pictures,  aside  from  their  ar¬ 
tistic  value,  for  oral  or  written  composition. 
Each  month  three  prizes  will  be  offered,  to  the 
schools  sending  the  best  reproductions,  either 
in  paper-cutting,  drawing  or  stories.  No  better 
plan  can  be  asked  for  to  rouse  the  interest  of  the 
children. 

GAMES 

Teachers  Magazine  has  published  hundreds 
of  dances  and  games  in  the  last  few  years,  every 
one  of  them  interesting  and  good.  Our  plan  is 
to  add  to  these  descriptions  of  group  and  mass 
games  in  which  all  the  children  can  take  part 
and  none  is  left  out.  There  will  be  games  for 
rainy  days,  and  outdoor  games  for  sunshiny 
days. 

TESTED  AND  APPROVED 

All  the  features  that  proved  particularly  pop¬ 
ular  last  year  will  be  continued  in  the  new  vol¬ 
ume.  The  day-by-day  problems  of  school  rou¬ 
tine  will  be  fully  taken  care  of.  Suggestions, 
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devices  and  methods  for  attaining  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  results  are  supplied  in  abundance  by 
successful  teachers  in  town  and  country  schools. 

Every  month  there  are  entertainment  pro¬ 
grams  for  celebrating  the  various  special  days. 
Blackboard  calendars,  memory  gems,  and  repro¬ 
duction  stories  are  regular  features. 

Miss  E.  Fern  Hague  is  an  artist  at  the  dra¬ 
matization  of  stories.  Furthermore,  she  is  her¬ 
self  a  successful  teacher  of  little  children. 
Every  one  of  her  little  plays  has  been  tested  be¬ 
fore  publication.  Her  plays  for  primary  schools 
appear  exclusively  in  Teachers  Magazine. 

Eleanor  G.  Leary  and  Agnes  E.  Quish  seem 
to  have  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  devices  for 
keeping  children  profitably  employed.  Teachers 
using  the  Group  System  will  find  just  the  help 
they  need.  There  is  no  work  just  for  keeping 
the  children  busy,  but  there  is  a  purpose  in 
every  exercise.  Pupils  receive  training  in  work¬ 
ing  and  studying  for  themselves,  and  are  given 
opportunities  for  practice  and  drill. 


The  Child  World  has  been  a  regular  feature 
of  Teachers  Magazine  for  so  long  that  our 
readers  have  learned  to  depend  upon  it  as  much 
as  they  do  on  their  reading-books  and  charts. 
The  large-print  stories  to  be  given  in  this  de¬ 
partment  in  the  new  volume  will  be  fully  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  past.  Besides  there  will  be 
many  short  reproduction  stories,  and  pages  of 
cut-up  number  work. 

And  pieces  to  speak!  No  one  knows  so  well 
as  the  primary  teacher  how  difficult  it  is  to  find 
pieces  suitable  for  little  children  to  speak.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  fill  pages  with  “rhymes”  that 
rhyme  more  or  less,  but  poems  worth  learning 
and  reciting  by  children  are  scarce.  Teachers 
Magazine  spares  no  effort  to  supply  the  choic¬ 
est  collection  of  such  pieces  to  be  found  any¬ 
where.  The  many  hours  of  labor  spent  in 
searching  for  them  we  consider  well  invested. 
Teachers  want  the  best  to  be  had,  for  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  they  shall  have  it  if  it  is  in  our  power 
to  give  it. 
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Memory  Gems  for  May 


(Saturdays  and  Sundays  omitted) 


MAY  2 

A  bluebell  springs  upon  the  ledge, 

A  lark  sits  singing  on  the  hedge; 
Sweet  perfumes  scent  the  balmy  air. 
And  life  is  brimming  everywhere. 


MAY  17 

Fm  brisk  little  Kobert  of  Lincoln ! 

My  heart  is  so  full  and  so  gay 
That  I  sing  as  fast  as  ever  I  can, 
In  the  meadow-lands  all  day. 


MAY  3 

And  ever  in  our  hearts  doth  ring 
This  song  of  Spring!  Spring! 

MAY  4 

Look  at  Boy  Buttercup, 

Gay  little  fellow. 

Out  in  the  meadow  grass. 

Dressed  all  in  yellow; 

When  the  bright  sunbeams  peep 
Thru  the  sky’s  blue, 

“Ho !”  cries  Boy  Buttercup, 

“I’m  golden  as  you.” 

MAY  5 

The  daisy’s  throne  is  emerald  green. 

Her  robe  is  ermine  white. 

And  on  her  pretty  head  she  wears 
A  crown  all  golden  bright. 

MAY  6 

Captain  Grass  Blade  now  is  seen. 

In  his  uniform  of  green. 

Followed  by  his  soldiers  true. 

Marching  woods  and  meadows  thru. 

MAY  9 

I’m  Dandelion !  my  yellow  head 
Is  found  on  hillsides  bright: 

And  there  I  stand  ’till  golden  hair 
Has  turned  to  snowy  white. 

MAY  10 . 

Heigh  ho!  daisies  and  buttercups. 

Fair  yellow  daffodils,  stately  and  tall! 

MAY  11 

Of  all  the  flowers  that  come  and  go 
The  whole  twelve  months  together. 

The  little  purple  pansy  brings 

Thoughts  of  the  sweetest  and  saddest  things. 

MAY  12 

We  have  a  secret,  just  we  three, 

The  robin,  and  I,  and  the  sweet  cherry  tree; 
The  bird  told  the  tree,  and  the  tree  told  me. 
And  nobody  knows  it  but  just  we  three. 

MAY  13 

Come  out,  boys  and  girls,  and  we’ll  sing  you  a 
song; 

Come  early:  we  sing  in  the  morning 
When  the  spirits  of  sunrise  with  colors  rare 
Are  sky  and  hilltops  adorning. 

MAY  16 

I’m  a  jolly  crow.  I’d  have  you  know, 

I’ve  sung  ever  since  I  was  born; 

And  as  for  farming,  I  can  beat 
The  smartest  at  hoeing  the  corn. 


MAY  18 

God  will  send  the  rain  and  sunshine. 

Make  the  gentle  breezes  blow. 

Our  task  to  do  the  planting, 

His  to  make  the  seedlets  grow. 

MAY  19 

We  love  the  grand  old  trees, 

The  cedar  bright  above  the  snow. 

The  poplar  straight  and  tall. 

And  the  willow  weeping  low. 

MAY  20 

Lovely  spring-time  now  is  here. 

Dance  and  sing,  dance  and  sing; 

Happiest  time  of  all  the  year 
Is  the  lovely  spring. 

MAY  23 

When  the  flowers  bloom  so  fair. 

When  the  larks  and  robins  sing. 

When  their  fragrance  Alls  the  air. 

Oh,  how  fair  is  lovely  spring. 

MAY  24 

Three  little  children  across  the  way 
Were  hard  at  work  on  Arbor  Day. 

Their  spade  was  sharp  and  the  soil  was  fine. 
The  tree  was  a  dear  little  baby  pine. 

But  it  never  will  grow,  for  oh,  dear  me. 

They  have  planted  the  top  where  the  roots  ought 
to  be. 

MAY  25 

Lambs  are  playing  in  the  meadow. 

And  the  woods  ring  out  with  song. 
Children  seek  with  joyous  laughter 
For  the  early  flowers  of  spring. 

MAY  26 

“  Oh,  the  tree  loves  me,”  sang  the  little  child, 
“  For  he  gives  me  blossoms  sweet, 

Then  the  sun  shines  warm  on  his  laden  boughs. 
Till  the  ripe  fruit  drops  at  his  feet.” 

MAY  27 

We  birds  are  very  little  folks. 

And  busy  workers,  too; 

With  pleasure  we  perform  the  tasks 
You’ve  given  us  to  do. 

MAY  31 

But,  blossoms  on  the  trees. 

With  your  breath  upon  the  breeze, 

There’s  nothing  all  the  world  around 
Half  as  sweet  as  you! 
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Primary  Entertainment 

By  Bertha  E.  Bush,  Iowa 


A  Bird  Play 

This  was  not  originally  an  exercise  for  “speaking 
pieces  day”  with  set  veises  to  recite.  It  was  merely  a 
number  of  familiar  songs  joined  and  acted  out  to  form 
a  delightful  game  for  every-day  mornings,  The  teacher 
would  say,  “Now,  let  me  see,  who  would  like  to  play 
‘How  do  robins  build  their  nests?’  ”  Instantly  every 
little  back  would  straighten  and  every  little  hand  be 
folded,  for  the  ones  who  sat  in  the  best  “bazition”  were 
most  likely  to  be  chosen. 

Half  a  dozen  weie  sent  to  the  front  of  the  room  to 
be  trees.  Then  the  father  bird  and  mother  bird  were 
chosen,  but  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Gifford 
should  be  chosen  the  father  bird  because  he  sang  so 
well.  Oh,  the  majestic  delight  with  which  he  would 
mount  a  seat,  wave  his  chubby  arms  and  trill,  warms 
my  heart  yet !  The  two  chose  their  baby  birds  from 
the  “baby  class,”  and  then  all  that  was  left  to  choose 
was  the  children  who  should  represent  the  various  ma¬ 
terials  of  which  the  nest  was  made. 

“Teacher,  may  I  be  straw  for  the  nest?”  “Teacher, 
may  I  be  a  piece  of  string?”  “Teacher,  may  I  be  some 
moss?”  “Teacher,  may  I  be  some  mud?  Robins  use 
mud.”  (That  was  Shirley.)  When  these  weighty  af¬ 
fairs  were  settled  the  play  began.  The  father  and 
mother-bird  duly  made  j;heir  nest  by  arranging  the 
children,  who  represented  straws,  feathers  and  so  on, 
“in  a  pretty  round,”  and  intertwining  their  arms.  The 
baby-birds  were  brooded,  fed,  and  taught  to  fly;  and 
then  they  flew  away  and  their  parents  followed  them. 

“Now  make  a  wind,  children,”  the  teacher  would  say; 
and  fifty  little  palms  were  rubbed  together  with  a 
rustle  and  swish.  The  quondam  straws  and  sticks  blew 
lightly  to  their  seats,  and  the  play  was  over. 

Wasn’t  it  fun?  If  the  children  of  to-day  get  half  as 
much  pleasure  out  of  it  as  those  little  folks  who  are 
now  growing  so  tall  did,  it  will  be  well  worth  re¬ 
porting. 

Characters. — Trees,  as  many  as  desired.  A  father 
bird,  mother  bird,  and  four  baby  birds.  Other  chil¬ 
dren  to  represent  the  materials  that  go  into  the  nest. 

The  trees  stand  in  front  and  make  appropriate  mo¬ 
tions  of  swaying  branches,  fluttering  leaves  and  so  on, 
as  the  fitting  words  are  spoken.  The  descriptive  verses 
may  be  given  by  a  number  of  children  singly,  or  by  the 
whole  school. 

To  he  recited — 

The  trees  stand  stately,  green  and  tall, 

All  in  the  sweet  May  weather; 

They  reach  out  little  leafy  hands 
And  softly  sing  together, 

SONG  OF  THE  TREES. 

Tune:  Chorus  of  “My  Bonny.” 

Swaying,  swaying. 

Rocked  by  each  wandering  springtime  breeze; 

Swaying,  swaying. 

We  are  your  friends,  the  trees. 

Birds  flutter  in  and  fly  about  from  one  tree  to  an¬ 
other,  searching. 


To  he  recited — 

The  birds  fly  gaily  to  and  fro. 

Seeking  a  place  to  build  their  nest. 
Each  friendly  tree  is  beckoning 

And  whispering,  “My  branch  is  best.’' 
The  Birds  (As  they  fly  from  tree  to  tree). — 

Oh,  where  shall  we  build  our  summer  nest? 

Perhaps  this  oak  would  suit  us  best : 

Perhaps  this  elm.  Oh  no,  see  here! 

This  is  the  best  place;  that  is  clear. 

They  choose  a  tree  and  fly  about  the  room,  gather¬ 
ing  in  the  children  who  represent  th'e  nest  materials. 
They  bring  them  in  and  arrange  them  in  a  circle  with 
hands  clasped,  while  the  school  sing  the  first  stanza  of 
“What  Robin  Told,”  from  page  71  of  “Songs,  Stories 
and  Songs  for  Children,”  by  Frances  Stanton  Brewster 
and  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas. 

SONG  BY  SCHOOL — WHAT  ROBIN  TOLD 
(This  may  be  recited.) 

How  do  robins  build  their  negts? 

Robin  Red-breast  told  me : 

First  a  wisp  of  amber  hay 
In  a  pretty  round  they  lay; 

Then  some  shreds  of  downy  floss. 
Feathers,  too,  and  bits  of  moss. 

Woven  with  a  sweet,  sweet  song. 

This  way,  that  way,  and  across. 

That’s  what  Robin  told  to  me. 

That’s  what  Robin  told  me. 

When  the  nest  is  finished  the  baby  birds  are  placed 
in  it;  the  mother  bird  spreads  her  (arms)  wings  above 
them,  while  the  father  bird  mounts  a  seat  and  sings 
triumphantly. 

SONG  OF  THE  FATHER  BIRD. 

Tune:  “My  Bonny.”  ' 

We’ve  built  us  a  nest  in  the  tree-top; 

We’ve  built  us  a  safe,  cozy  nest; 

We’ve  built  us  a  home  for  our  birdies; 

O,  safe  and  secure  they  shall  rest. 

Chorus  of  trees  in  which  the  whole  school  may  join. 

Swaying,  swaying. 

Hush,  little  birdies,  don’t  peep !  don’t  peep ! 

Swaying,  swaying,  . 

Rocked  in  the  branches  to  sleep. 

Then  there  is  a  great  stir  in  the  nest,  and  the  baby 
birds  lift  their  heads  and  begin  to  chirp. 

Mother  Bird. — Oh,  our  baby  birds  are  all 
hatched  out,  and  they  are  hungry.  Come,  you 
haven’t  time  to  sing  now.  We  must  feed  them. 

The  father  bird  hops  down,  and  they  fly  about,  play¬ 
ing  bring  food  and  putting  it  into  each  open  mouth  in 
turn.  After  this  the  father  and  mother  bird  teach  the 
little  birds  to  fly,  coaxing  them  out  of  the  nest  one  by 
one,  and  fluttering  before  them  to  show  them  how,  teach¬ 
ing,  persuading  them,  while  the  school  sing. 

SONG  BY  THE  SCHOOL — “  LITTLE  BIRDIE  ” 
From  an  old  “Nursery.” 

Jump!  you  little  birdie! 

Hark!  the  mother  sings — 

Fly!  you  little  birdie! 

Spread  your  little  wings ! 
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See!  the  little  birdie 

Jumps  from  off  the  bough; 
Darling  little  birdie, 

Do  be  careful  now. 


Look !  he’s  flying  safely, 

He  thinks  not  of  fear, 
For  the  little  birdie 

Knows  his  mother’s  near. 


You’re  so  very  little 
And  the  tree’s  so  tall — 
Oh !  I  tremble,  birdie. 
Lest  you  get  a  fall. 


The  baby  birds  are  taught  at  last  and  follow  the 
father  and  mother  around  the  room  to  their  seats. 
Then  the  wind  comes  up  and  blows  away  the  nest, 
as  has  been  described,  and  the  play  is  finished. 


Spring  Violets :  A  Flower  Dance 

By  Harriet  Wilbur,  Minnesota 


This  flower  dance  is  given  by  eight  small  girls.  Each 
one  wears  a  Mother-Hubbard  slip  of  blue  cheesecloth  or 
tarletan,  made  sleeveless  and  scalloped  about  the  un¬ 
hemmed  lower  edge.  With  this  is  worn  a  short-sleeved 
Eton  jacket  of  leaf-green  cambric,  the  edges  of  the 
jacket  and  of  the  short  coat-sleeves  being  scalloped  to 
represent  leaf-edges.  On  the  head  is  worn  a  little 
gathered  cap  of  the  cambric,  having  a  scalloped  edge 
falling  over  the  hair,  and  a  blue  bow  at  the  side. 

The  dance  figures  are  really  very  simple,  and  the 
children  will  readily  learn  to  follow  the  music.  The 
pianist  plays  this  adaptation  of  Lange’s  “Blumenlied” 
as  given  here,  playing  it  thru  seven  times — once  for 
each  change.  If  there  is  no  piano  in  the  room  the 
children  at  the  seats  may  sing  the  tune  to  the  syl¬ 
lable  “La.” 


A 


1.  Girls  enter  by  twos,  hand  in  hand,  walking 
with  touch-step,  thus :  Left  foot  out  at  side,  then 
ahead,  then  right  placed  beside  left.  Walk  thus 
to  places  forming  Square  as  for  quadrille  set. 
They  should  be  in  position  at  close  of  eighth 
measure.  At  ninth  (marked  B)  they  bow  to 
each  other  and  begin  the  right  and  left  figure, 
thus:  Partners  face  each  other,  touch  right 
hands,  and  then  pass  on,  giving  left  hand  to 


next  girl  met.  They  continue  to  walk  in  same 
direction  of  starting,  meeting  at  side  opposite 
original  position  and  again  at  places.  Dance 
thus  twice  around  the  circle,  halting  with  bow 
at  last  measure.  (When  bowing,  hold  skirts  out 
daintily  at  sides.) 

2.  Dance  the  Forward-and-Back  movement, 
thus:  Head  couples  take  four  touch-steps  to 
center,  then  four  backward  to  place,  for  first 
four  measures.  Then  side  couplos  repeat  for 
next  four  measures.  At  B,  all  dance  right-and- 
left  figure  as  in  1. 

3.  Head  couples  walk  (with  plain  marching 
step)  thru  center,  girls  at  right  passing  inside. 
Partners  meet  at  opposite  sides,  touch  hands, 
and  turn  half-way  round,  then  return  to  orig¬ 
inal  position,  turning  again  when  these  positions 
are  reached.  Side  couples  repeat  during  meas¬ 
ures  5,  6,  7,  8;  then  all  dance  right-and-left 
figure. 

4.  Head  couples  advance  to  center,  turn  about 
opposite  girls  with  back  to  back,  and  return  to 
places  with  backward  steps.  This  takes  two 
measures.  Side  couples  repeat  this  dos-a-dos 
figure  during  measures  3  and  4;  head  couples 
repeat  it  during  measures  5  and  6;  then  side 
couples  for  measures  7  and  8.  At  B,  dance 
right-and-left  twice  around  the  circle,  as  in  pre¬ 
ceding  numbers. 

5.  Each  girl  who  stands  at  right  of  her  part¬ 
ner  in  the  two  head-couples  now  leaves  her 
place,  walks  to  center,  where  the  two  touch  right 
hands,  then  give  left  hand  to  the  girl  remaining 
in  position  opposite  partner.  These  new  part¬ 
ners  circle  about  once,  then  the  two  girls  return 
to  original  partners  by  walking  to  center,  touch¬ 
ing  right  hands  in  passing,  and  turn  partners 
three  times  with  left  hands.  Side  couples  re¬ 
peat  during  measures  5,  6,  7,  8 ;  then  all  dance 
right-and-left  figure  once  more. 

6.  Each  girl  standing  at  right  of  all  four 
couples  walks  to  center,  where  the  two'  opposite 
each  other  take  right  hands,  crossing  arms. 
Wheel  once,  stopping  in  front  of  partners ;  turn 
partners  once  with  left  hands,  advance  to  cen¬ 
ter,  cross  arms  by  twos,  wheel  once  again,  and 
turn  partners  three  times.  At  B,  all  dance  the 
right-and-left. 

7.  Girls  clasp  hands  by  partners,  and  walk 
out  with  touch-step,  as  in  entering. 


Primary  Health  Lessons 

By  ILlla  B.  Hallock,  New  York — Drawings  by  Sarah  Shafer 


Little  Home-Makers 

The  Kitchen 

A  wooden  box,  about  16  x  12  x  9  inches,  was 
brought  by  the  teacher  one  spring  morning  and 
placed  on  her  desk,  the  open  side  toward  the 
pupils.  Their  gladness  was  unmistakable  when 
the  teacher  informed  them  that  the  empty  box 
was  to  be  made  by  them  into  a  kitchen. 

CONSTRUCTION 

In  the  first  lessons  attention  was  given  to  the 
floors  and  walls.  It  was  decided  that  something 
washable  must  cover  the  whole  inside  of  the 
kitchen.  Either  the  walls  must  be  made  smooth 
and  then  painted  or  varnished,  or  else  covered 
with  washable  paper  or  oilcloth.  One  pupil  vol¬ 
unteered  to  bring,  on  the  following  morning,  a 
book  of  old  samples  of  wall-paper,  from  which 
pieces  might  be  taken  to  paper  the  kitchen.  It 
was  also  decided  that  a  varnished  floor  for  a 
kitchen  was  not  suitable.  There  were  objec¬ 
tions  to  a  painted  floor  if  it  were  to  receive  hard 
usage. 

Oiled  floors  were  discussed,  and  for  kitchens 
in  general  hardwood  floors,  oiled  and  rubbed, 
would  be  found  most  satisfactory. 

Linoleum  was  thought  to  be  a  neat,  pretty 
covering,  and  for  this  special  floor  would  be 
most  suitable  and  easily  cared  for. 

Several  pupils  offered  to  bring  a  piece  of  lino¬ 
leum  for  the  floor,  but  a  special  request  was 
made  for  a  piece  only  that  had  a  very  small  fig¬ 
ure  in  it  or  else  was  .grained  like  wood.  It  was 
thought  best  to  have  windows  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  kitchen  and  leave  the  back  wall  for  the 
range. 

One  day,  after  school,  the  walls  were  papered, 
the  floor  covered,  and  windows  made  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner :  A  piece  of  black  paper,  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  desired  window,  was 
pasted  on  either  end  of  the  kitchen,  and  the 
sash  indicated  by  strips  of  white  paper. 

FURNISHING 

With  increased  interest  the  furnishing  of  the 
kitchen  was  considered.  There  were  to  be  no 
draperies  to  the  kitchen  windows,  and  no  clothes 
or  cloths  of  any  kind  were  to  hang  on  the 
kitchen  walls.  Utensils  that  were  used  every 
day  might  hang  on  the  walls,  but  things  that 
were  not  used  often  were  to  be  kept  in  drawers 
'  and  closets  out  of  the  dust.  One  little  girl  who 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  own  three  little  cook- 
stoves,  or  ranges,  donated  one  of  them  very 
cheerfully  toward  the  furnishing  of  the  kitchen. 
Stew-pans,  frying-pans,  bake-tins,  dust-pan, 
and  other  utensils  came  from  unexpected 
quarters. 


By  means  of  skewers,  a  cover  of  a  small  candy 
box,  and  a  bit  of  table  oilcloth,  a  work-table  was 
made.  A  boy  donated  a  somewhat  uncertain 
washstand  made  out  of  a  thin  piece  of  wood  and 
a  block  for  a  center  leg.  A  chair  or  a  stool  of 
just  the  right  height  should  be  in  every  kitchen, 
that  the  person  working  might  sit  at  her  work 
whenever  possible.  The  finding  or  making  of 


Work  Table 

such  a  seat  for  the  kitchen  was  one  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  given  out  for  the  children  to  solve. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  the  empty  box  had 
quite  a  kitchenlike  appearance. 

CARE 

The  most  important  work  remained  to  be 
done,  the  teaching  of  some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  points  relating  to  the  care  of  the  kitchen 
and  to  work  that  can  be  done  by  a  child.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  the  topics  that  were 
presented : 

1.  The  care  of  the  floor  of  the  kitchen — the 
necessity  of  sweeping  it  once  or  twice  or  more 
times  daily,  of  dusting  it  with  a  damp  cloth,  of 
washing  it  up  once  a  week  with  a  little  milk 
added  to  the  water  to  keep  the  colors  of  the  lino¬ 
leum  bright. 

2.  The  care  of  the  walls — how  they  should  be 
dusted  occasionally  with  a  damp  cloth  wrapped 
on  a  long-handled  brush;  how  everything  in  a 
kitchen  should  be  kept  dusted. 

3.  The  care  of  the  stove — how  the  appearance 
of  the  stove  is  the  index  of  the  housekeeping; 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  stove  absolutely 
free  from  grease  and  dust ;  the  need  of  blacking 
a  stove  at  least  once  a  week  and  of  rubbing  it 
after  every  meal  with  a  cloth  or  mitten  kept  for 
that  purpose;  the  truthfulness  of  the  saying, 
“A  dirty  stove  makes  a  dinner  slow.” 

4.  The  perfect  order  necessary  in  a  kitchen- 
the  necessity  of  having  a  place  for  everything, 
a  place  for  the  paring-knife,  the  bread-knife, 
the  egg-beater,  the  pot-lids — a  place  for  every¬ 
thing  that  has  to  be  handled  every  day  and  han¬ 
dled  quickly — and  everything  in  its  place. 
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The  Dining-Room 


CONSTRUCTION 

The  lessons  on  the  care  of  the  kitchen  and  on 
the  work  done  in  it  extended  over  a  couple  of 
weeks,  and  then  a  second  box,  of  the  same  size 
as  the  first  one,  was  brought  to  school.  This, 
the  pupils  were  told,  was  to  be  made  into  a 
dining-room. 

The  sample-book  of  wall-paper  was  examined 
carefully,  and  a  majority  vote  decided  on  red 
for  the  color  of  the  dining-room.  Should  the 
floor-covering  be  brown  denim,  tacked  down 
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smoothly  and  a  red  ingrain  rug  laid  in  the  cen¬ 
ter,  or  should  it  be  linoleum  that  imitated  hard¬ 
wood?  The  vote  was  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
Then,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  it  looked 
pretty,  the  red  rug  was  asked  for.  It  was 
learned  also  however  that  the  rug  was  useful, 
inasmuch  as  it  prevented  noise  and  wear  on  the 
hard  floor  under  the  table. 

As  the  dining-room  must  be  an  unusually 
light  and  cheery  place,  a  window  was  made  at 
the  back  and  at  either  end  of  the  room. 

FURNISHING 

The  first  question  taken  up  was  that  of  cur¬ 
tains.  Should  they  be  Swiss  or  scrim?  Samples 
were  shown.  Should  they  be  plain  or  trimmed  ? 
Voted  Swiss  and  trimmed,  by  a  large  majority. 
(It  is  the  more  highly  developed  taste  than  a 
child’s  that  sees  beauty  in  simplicity  and  abol¬ 
ishes  frills.)  Should  they  hang  freely  or  be 
looped  away  from  the  windows  ?  Two  good  rea¬ 
sons  were  given  why  it  would  be  better  to  loop 
the  curtains  back. 

How  could  a  table  and  two  chairs  be  pro¬ 
vided?  A  drawing  of  a  table  having  a  large 
center-leg  was  sketched  on  the  board.  This  was 
to  be  about  five  inches  long,  three  and  one-half 
inches  wide,  and  three  inches  high.  What  could 
it  be  made  of?  It  was  not  many  minutes  be¬ 
fore  the  component  parts  of  the  table  were  dis¬ 
covered — a  block  for  a  base,  a  large  spool  for 
a  leg,  a  thin  piece  of  board  for  the  top  (a  piece 
of  a  cigar-box  cover  would  answer) .  The  son 
of  a  carpenter  was  asked  to  make  the  table. 

A  chair,  made  on  very  simple  lines,  was 
sketched  on  the  board.  The  back  of  the  chair 


was  to  be  about  four  inches  high  and  one  and 
one-half  inches  wide.  The  seat  was  to  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  wider  on  the  front  edge  than  at  the  back. 
It  was  discovered  that  this  could  be  made  by 
cutting  the  back  and  seat  out  of  cigar-box  wood 
and  using  skewers  for  legs.  Two  boys  who 
were  skilful  at  whittling  made  the  two  chairs, 
and  a  girl  burned,  in  the  backs  and  seats,  a 
simple  design. 

A  set  of  tiny  blue  and  white  dishes  was 
bought  for  ten  cents.  A  set  of  knives,  forks, 
and  spoons  (two  each),  about  one  inch  long, 
also  napkin-rings,  having  napkins  in  them, 
were  hailed  as  a  treasure  by  the  teacher,  and 
cost  only  five  cents.  A  snowy  tablecloth  was 
furnished,  also  a  small  piece  of  Canton  flannel, 
and  the  work  of  housekeeping  might  now  go  on. 

It  was  surprising,  as  time  went  on,  the  in¬ 
terest  that  was  taken  in  the  furnishing  of  the 
rooms.  A  potted  plant,  a  little  more  than  an 
inch  high,  a  call-bell,  a  basket  of  fruit  and 
papier-mache  plates  of  food  were  among  the 
presents  received  towards  the  furnishing  of  the 
dining-room,  until  Anally  a  polished  sideboard 
that  cost  at  least  twenty-five  cents  was  brought 
by  a  happy  little  girl,  to  meet  a  long-felt  want — 
a  place  for  dishes,  silver  and  linen. 

CARE 

Any  child  can  do  dining-room  work,  and  if 
he  is  taught  how  to  do  it,  will  like  it.  Lessons 
were  given  on  the  following  topics : 

1.  Extreme  neatness — why  especially  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  dining-room;  the  need  of  sweeping 
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and  dusting  the  room  daily ;  the  brushing  up  of 
the  crumbs  after  every  meal ;  the  freshening  of 
the  linen  daily,  if  necessary;  the  prompt  clear¬ 
ing  of  the  table  after  every  meal,  before  any 
other  work  is  done ;  freshly  cut  flowers  only  to 
be  used  on  the  table. 

2.  Perfect  order — as  in  the  kitchen,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  place  for  everything  and  everything 
in  its  place — every  dish  and  piece  of  silver  hav¬ 
ing  its  convenient  place  and  keeping  in  it,  as  if 
it  were  its  home  (as  one  little  girl  played)  ;  the 
precision  with  which  every  article  in  the  dining¬ 
room  is  placed,  adding  to  the  beauty  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  room — knives,  forks,  and  spoons 
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lying  exactly  parallel  and  chairs  set  primly 
straight. 

3.  Plenty  of  light  and  pure  air — the  need  of 
light  and  of  sunshine,  if  possible,  in  the  dining¬ 
room;  the  darkening  of  the  room  thru  the  heat 
of  the  day;  the  thoro  airing  of  the  room  every 
morning;  the  opening  of  the  windows  after 
every  meal. 

4.  Setting  the  table — time  of  setting,  a  short 
time  before  each  meal  (if  the  table  is  not  en¬ 


tirely  cleared  after  each  meal  a  cheesecloth 
cover  should  be  provided) .  The  order  of  setting 
the  table  as  follows:  a.  Lay  the  padded  cloth 
or  piece  of  Canton  flannel  and  over  it  the  table¬ 
cloth,  snowy  white  and  well  ironed,  whether  it 
is  coarse  or  fine,  right  side  up,  without  wrinkles, 
with  the  long,  middle  fold  running  lengthwise 
of  the  table,  b.  If  tray-cloths,  center-pieces,  or 
mats  are  used,  lay  them  on  the  table  in  the  right 
places,  in  perfect  order ;  napkins  should  be  laid 
directly  in  front  of  each  plate,  c.  At  each  place 


put  the  knife  on  the  right  hand,  with  the  edge 
toward  the  plate,  beyond  that  the  spoon,  at  the 
left  the  fork  with  the  tines  turned  up.  d.  In 
front  of  the  knife  place  the  glass,  and  at  the 
left  of  the  fork  the  bread-and-butter  plate,  e. 
Salts  and  peppers  should  be  placed  at  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  table,  the  carving-set  in  front  of  the 
gentleman,  the  coffee  or  tea-service  in  front  of 
the  lady.  f.  Warm  plates  should  stand  in  front 
of  the  person  carving  (the  kinds  and  number  of 
dishes  used  during  a  meal  depend  on  the  meal. 


the  courses,  and  the  service) .  h.  Be  sure  that 
salts,  peppers,  and  sugar-bowl  are  filled  before 
putting  them  on  the  table,  i.  Use  only  a  few 
fresh  flowers  on  the  table — a  single  flower  is 
more  refreshing  than  a  large  bouquet,  or  a  low 
bowl  with  a  few  flowers  in  it,  of  a  single  color, 
than  a  large  mass  of  many-colored  flowers. 

5.  Clearing  the  table — a.  Set  back  the  chairs, 
b.  Gather  up  the  silver  in  a  dish  or  on  a  tray, 
and  collect  and  remove  the  used  dishes,  c.  Put 
away  salts,  peppers,  and  sugar-bowl,  seeing 
firsi:  whether  they  need  filling,  d.  Gather  up 
the  napkins,  putting  those  to  be  used  again  in  a 
drawer,  e.  Brush  the  tablecloth  and  fold  it  in 
the  creases,  also  fold  the  Canton  flannel  and  put 
both  in  a  drawer,  f.  Dust  off  the  table,  air  the 
room,  and  leave  it  in  perfect  order. 

6.  Washing  the  dishes  —  a.  Arrange  the 
dishes,  silver  by  itself,  glasses,  cups,  saucers 
and  plates  of  the  same  size  in  separate  piles,  b. 
Wash  the  cleanest  things  first — glasses,  silver, 
cups,  saucers,  plates  and  other  dishes,  c.  Use 
plenty  of  hot  water,  changing  it  as  often  as  it 


becomes  dirty  or  cold.  d.  Use  plenty  of  hot 
water  for  rinsing,  e..  Use  plenty  of  clean  tow¬ 
els  and  wash  them  out  every  time  they  are  used, 
f.  Wash  only  a  few  dishes  at  a  time,  rinse  and 
then  dry  them.  g.  Dishes  may  look  clean  that 
are  not  well  washed.  Remember  a  good  dish¬ 
washer  is  a  treasure  in  any  household. 

No  effort  has  been  made  in  the  preceding 
work,  by  illustration  or  even  by  suggestion,  to 
give  the  teacher  any  help  in  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing.  Attention  has  been  given  solely  to  material 
that  may  be  profitably  used,  leaving  the  matter 
of  methods  to  be  determined  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  pupils  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  work. 

{To  be  continued.) 

God,  that  madest  earth  and  heaven, 
Darkness  and  light ! 

Who  the  day  for  toil  hast  given. 

For  rest,  the  night; 

May  Thine  angel  guards  defend  us. 
Slumber  sweet  Thy  mercy  send  us. 

Holy  dreams  and  hopes  attend  us. 

This  livelong  night! 


Homes  in  Many  Lands 

Margaret  M.  Coale,  Maryland 


THE  NAVAJO  INDIAN'S  HOGAN 

If  you  should  go  far  out  in  the  West  where 
the  Navajo  Indians  live,  and  should  reach  a  low 
pile  of  dirt  and  grasses,  you  would  wonder  how 
these  people  could  call  it  home.  Perhaps  you 
would  at  first  think  it  a  shelter  for  cattle,  but 
the  smoke  coming  from  the  top  would  show 
that  it  was  a  home. 

The  Indians  make  a  framework  of  poles. 
Over  this  they  lay  bark  and  weeds.  But  why 
do  you  suppose  they  need  the  roof  of  earth?  It 
is  used  to  keep  out  the  cold  winds  of  winter. 

The  father  could  not  move  this  home.  Yet 
the  Navajo  people  move  very  often.  They  have 
large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  when  wells  dry  up 
they  have  to  search  for  better  pastures.  In  the 
summer  they  go  up  into  the  mountains  and 
build  more  suitable  houses.  They  take  branches 
and  poles  and  build  housed  that  look  like  an 
enormous  brush  heap. 

You  should  have  very  comfortable  lodgings 
with  these  people.  You  know  they  make  blan¬ 
kets  ;  they  could  give  you  warm  beds  and  loung¬ 
ing  places.  They  would  give  you  roast  corn, 
milk,  and  beef  for  supper, — many  things  which 
the  dwarfs  of  Africa  could  not  supply. 

This  often  serves  to  show  the  children  that  a 
proper  sequence  must  be  followed  in  order  to 
tell  an  interesting  story.  The  value  gained  here 
will  be  shown  in  their  written  composition. 

You  would  be  interested  to  watch  these  In¬ 
dians  spin  yarn,  make  dye,  string  beads,  and 
tend  their  flocks.  They  can  do  all  this  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  in  their  branch  houses.  But 
when  the  storms  began  to  sweep  down  you 
would  be  very  glad  to  go  back  with  them  to 
the  winter  hogan. 

THE  CLIFF  DWELLERS 

Away  off  in  Mexico  there  ar,e  very  queer 
homes  called  cliff  palaces.  They  are  nothing 
more  than  great  caves,  far  up  on  steep  moun¬ 
tain  sides. 

Can  you  imagine  why  people  would  ever  build 
homes  like  this?  Think  how  far  they  would 
have  to  climb  just  to  reach  the  front  door. 
Sometimes  the  houses  are  hundreds  of  feet 
above  the  valley.  But  these  people  found  the 
caves  already  shaped  for  them.  They  cut  steps 
in  the  rocky  walls  and  climbed  up  to  reach  the 
big  rooms. 

The  building  of  the  cliff  palaces  was  all  done 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  The  Indians  in  those 
days  were  afraid  of  fiercer  tribes  that  crowded 
into  the  land,  and  they  sought  places  of  safety. 
Up  here  in  these  gloomy  caves  they  were  quite 
safe  from  their  enemies. 


Some  even  built  separate  walls  in  the  great 
rooms.  They  piled  fragments  of  rock  together, 
cemented  them  with  clay,  and  so  had  many 
homes  built  in  the  one  cave. 

These  people  had  cattle  and  raised  vegetables, 
but  their  farms  were  far  below  the  cliffs.  They 
worked  down  in  the  fertile  valley  and  at  night 
time  climbed  the  rocky  staircase  to  their  homes. 

PUEBLO  HOUSES 

If  you  should  visit  the  Pueblo  Indians  to-day, 
their  houses  on  the  plains  would  remind  you  of 
high  piles  of  cliffs. 

The  Pueblo  houses  are  built  neither  of  sticks, 
skins,  wool,  hair,  bamboo,  or  thatch.  They  are 
of  mud.  This  is  how  it  all  happened.  The  In¬ 
dians  were  down  in  the  valley  one  day  when  it 
rained.  Then  the  sun  came  out  and  shone  so 
hot  upon  the  mud  that  it  cracked  and  dried  in 
hard  cakes.  Then  the  Indians  had  a  bright 
idea, — they  would  build  a  clay  house.  They 
waited  until  another  rainstorm  came,  then  they 
took  the  soft  mud  and  shaped  it  into  bricks. 
After  that  they  laid  the  blocks  in  a  sunny  place 
to  dry.  They  hunted  a  low  cave,  piled  the  bricks 
in  front,  and  so  they  had  a  new  kind  of  house. 

Some  of  the  Indians  took  bricks  out  into  the 
open  plain  and  built  the  complete  house.  True, 
it  had  only  one  room  and  was  only  one-story 
high.  But  another  Indian  built  his  house  right 
next  to  it,  then  another,  and  another.  Then 
some  others  built  houses  on  top  of  these  rooms 
and  used  ladders  to  mount. 

Now,  if  you  should  go  where  the  Pueblo  In¬ 
dians  live  you  might  see  thirty  homes  in  one  big 
house. 


Note. — The  remaining  homes  can  best  be  treated  thru 
stories.  For  the  Swiss,  I  would  suggest  Arnold  Win- 
klereid;  English,  the  story  of  Cedric;  the  log  house, 
stories  of  pioneer  life,  frame  houses  and  modern  struc¬ 
tures  should  be  given  by  reports  from  observation. 

The  following  lesson  is  simply  a  suggestive  plan  that 
may  be  used  to  develop  any  one  of  these  lessons: 

QUESTION  PLAN — ^THE  PUEBLO  HOUSE 
r 

Materials. — Previously  discussed  homes  built  upon  the 
sand-table. 

(b)  Pictures  of  several  homes  around  the  walls. 

(c)  Picture  of  a  dry  river  plain. 

Aim. — Show  how  the  Pueblo  Indians  shaped  houses 
from  clay. 

What  materials  did  the  African  dwarf  use  for  his 
house?  Tell  how  •  he  built  it. 

What  did  the  shepherds  use? 
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Which  home  required  more  preparation? 

How  did  the  Cliff  Dwellers  live? 

(Present  the  river  plain.) 

Do  you  see  any  material  in  this  picture  which  could 
be  used  in  building  a  house? 

What  does  rain  do  to  the  clay?  What  does  the 
sun  do? 

What  might  Indians  learn  from  this? 

Tell  what  you  think  they  did. 

(Present  the  picture  of  the  Pueblo  house.) 

Compare  this  house  with  the  Cliff  home. 

Contrast  it  with  the  hunter’s  home. 

Tell  which  home  you  think  is  the  hardest  to  build. 

Take  a  small  piece  of  clay  and  shape  a  brick. 

Place  these  bricks  together  to  form  one  wall. 

Tell  what  will  be  necessary  before  you  could  build 
a  clay  house. 

WHITE  cloud’s  home 
(A  Child’s  Description.) 

Little  White  Cloud,  the  Pueblo  girl,  has  her  house 
made  from  bricks  and  they  are  made  from  clay. 

The  bricks  are  laid  in  the  sun  to  dry,  then  they 
build  their  houses. 

White  Cloud  lives  high  in  the  air,  and  she  has  only 
one  door  in  her  house.  That  is  a  trap-door. 


She  has  to  climb  five  ladders  to  get  to  her  house. 
There  are  many  homes  under  hers,  for  several  families 
live  together. 

THE  CLIFF  HOMES 
(A  Child’s  Description.) 

Homes  of  Cliff  Dwellers  are  in  Mexico.  We  call 
them  deserted  homes  because  no  one  lives  in  them  now. 

These  strange  rooms  are  on  top  of  a  high  rock.  I 
would  not  like  to  fall  from  their  doors  because  they  are 
so  high.  Their  rooms  are  separated  with  mud,  stone 
and  wood-  Their  doors  were  made  small  because  they 
were  afraid  of  Indians. 

In  their  rooms  you  can  find  corn  and  beans.  These 
people  had  farms  in  the  canon  and  cultivated  vege¬ 
tables. 
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A  Two-story  Pueblo  House  of  New  Mexico,  with  Three  Pueblo  Boys  in  the  Foreground. 
The  Photograph  Gives  a  Vivid  Impression  of  the  Baked  Clay  Dwellings. 


Bird  Reproduction  Stories 


Julia  said  she  would  like  to  have  a  bird  for  a 
pet.  Agnes  said  she  would  rather  have  a  kit¬ 
ten,  because  that  wnuld  not  have  to  be  kept  in  a 
cage. 

Xwo  boys  saw  a  mother  bird  flying  to  her 
nest,  with  a  worm  in  her  mouth.  One  boy  was 
glad  the  little  birds  were  going  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  eat.  The  other  boy  was  sorry  for  the 
poor  worm. 

BABY  BIRDS. 

There  was  a  nest  in  the  hedge  by  the  willow 
tree.  It  was  a  soft,  moss-covered,  feather-lined 
nest. 

In  it  were  three  little  open-mouthed  birds 
asking  for  their  breakfast.  They  spoke  in 
queer,  squeeky  voices,  but  the  mother-bird  un¬ 
derstood. 

Away  she  flew  for  an  early  worm  for  her 
darlings.  One  worm  was  not  enough.  She  had 
to  keep  bringing  worms  all  day. 

BOBOLINK 

A  little  boy  asked,  “Bobolink!  Bobolink! 
what  do  you  do  all  day?” 

The  bird  replied,  “Oh,  I  fly  over  flelds  and 
ditches,  for  I  must  find  fat  worms  for  my 
babies.  And  then  I  must  sing  them  to  sleep. 
If  it  rains  I  must  cover  them  up  with  my  warm 
feathers.  I  am  busy  always.” 

THE  ROBIN  AND  THE  BUTTERCUP 

A  robin,  one  day,  was  very  tired  and  perched 
by  a  buttercup. 

“I  wish  you  would  bring  me  a  nice  white 
frill  the  next  time  you  come,”  said  the  butter¬ 
cup.  “I  should  like  one  to  wear  round  my 
neck,  like  the  daisies  over  there.” 

“Don’t  be  silly.  Buttercup,”  said  the  Robin, 
“you  look  much  better  as  you  are.  Why,  I 
would  rather  be  a  plain  brown  robin  than  any 
kind  of  a  made-up  bird.  Besides,  buttercups 
were  never  made  to  be  daisies.” 

CROW  BABIES 

In  her  nest  in  a  tall  tree  lives  a  black  mother 
crow  and  her  five  babies.  The  nest  is  made 
of  sticks  and  grass,  high  up  on  the  branch  of 
a  dead  pine  tree.  Here  she  sits  in  the  bright 
sunshine,  and  caws  to  her  black  babies. 

THE  WISE  ROBIN 

Lawrence  had  set  a  trap  made  of  strings, 
sticks,  and  a  box.  He  wanted  to  catch  a  robin. 

The  robin  hopped  over  the  lawn,  picking  up 
worms.  Robin  was  wiser  than  Lawrence.  He 
thought  he  would  rather  be  out  under  the  blue 
sky  than  shut  up  in  a  tight  box.  So  he  said 
“Good-bye”  to  Lawrence,  and  flew  away. 

THE  CUCKOO 

James  had  been  reading  to  his  mother.  The 
story  was  about  a  cuckoo.  James  said  the 
cuckoo  had  no  right  to  steal  a  nest  for  her 
young.  She  ought  to  take  care  of  them  her¬ 
self. 


THE  OWL 

One  night,  as  William  was  walking  thru 
the  woods,  he  heard  an  owl  hoot. 

“Hoot  away,  if  you  want  to,”  William  said, 
“but  you  do  make  a  dark  night  seem  very 
dismal.” 

BARN  SWALLOWS 

Last  summer,  Emma  went  with  her  mother 
to  a  farm  house  in  the  country.  About  the 
barn  were  a  great  many  swallows. 

Emma  watched  them  as  they  flew,  skimming 
along  on  their  sharp  little  wings.  Her  mother 
said  that  they  could  fly  a  mile  in  a  minute,  and 
keep  flying  for  ten  hours  in  the  day. 

A  chippy-bird’s  nest 

Annie  saw  a  chippy-bird’s  nest.  It  was  hid¬ 
den  in  a  cedar  tree,  but  Annie  found  it.  In 
the  nest  were  four  pretty  brown  eggs. 

Annie  let  the  nest  be  until  late  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Then,  as  it  was  empty,  and  the  birds  had 
left  it,  she  took  it  home  and  kept  it. 

WOODPECKER 

Woodpecker  called  to  his  mate  as  she  sat  on 
a  bough. 

“Come  here,  my  dear;  I  have  found  a  splen¬ 
did  tree  for  us.” 

Woodpecker  and  his  mate  made  the  woods 
ring  with  their  hard  blows  on  the  old  pine 
tree. 

THE  BOBOLINK 

A  little  boy  was  once  hiding  in  the  tall 
grasses,  and  watching  the  flight  of  some  birds. 
Soon  a  bobolink  alighted  on  a  slender  twig  near 
by  and  began  singing  there  in  that  pretty  man¬ 
ner  of  his.  « 

The  boy  who  saw  him  picked  up  a  stone  and 
took  careful  aim.  The  bird  swelled  his  throat, 
tipped  his  head  to  one  side  and  burst  forth  with : 
“A-link,  a-link,  a-link,  bobo-link,  bobo-link, 
o-no-weet,  a-no-weet,  don’t  throw  it.  I  know  it. 
I’m  so  happy;  don’t  throw  it!” 

A  moment  later  the  singer  darted  joyfully  up 
into  the  sky  and  the  stone  dropped  unused  to 
the  ground. 

THE  SPARROWS 

Etta  thought  that  if  the  sparrows  were  so 
cunning  and  their  eggs  so  pretty  the  baby  spar¬ 
rows  must  be  very  cunning  and  beautiful  in¬ 
deed.  One  day  a  baby  sparrow  fell  out  of  its 
nest  and  she  saw  that  it  had  no  feathers. 

“It  is  all  skin  and  bone !”  she  said,  very  much 
disappointed.  “It  is  a  homely,  ugly  thing,  and 
I  do  not  like  it  a  bit.  Hear  what  a  horrid  noise 
it  makes !” 

But  mother  said,  “Is  it  the  little  sparrow’s 
fault  that  it  is  ugly?  Suppose  you  were  lost 
and  someone  said  you  made  a  horrid  noise  when 
you  called  for  your  mother !” 

Then  Etta  felt  sorry  for  the  little  sparrow. 
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Games  and  E^xercises  for  the  Little  Ones 

By  Lottie  Lappart,  Nebraska 

{Continued  from  last  month) 


Have  two  bean  bags.  Choose  two  rows  to  play. 
Hand  the  bags  at  the  same  time  to  the  two  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  two  front  seats  of  the  chosen  rows. 
These  children  take  the  bags  by  the  ends  with 
both  hands,  and  swing  them  over  their  heads  to 
the  desks  behind.  Then  the  two  with  second 
seats  do  likewise,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 
When  the  last  pupil  in  the  row  gets  the  bag,  he 
runs  to  the  front  with  it.  The  row  that  gets 
the  bag  there  first  wins,  and  may  clap  softly. 

9.  Two  rows  may  stand  in  the  aisles,  or  any¬ 
where,  face  each  other  and  toss  the  bags  across, 
or  they  may  bounce  a  ball  back  and  forth  to 
the  rhythm  of  music. 

10.  Standing  in  same  position,  they  may  pass 
a  bag  from  one  to  the  other  down  each  row, 
the  last  one  in  the  row  running  to  the  front  and 
striking  a  chair  with  the  bag.  The  row  getting 
the  bag  there  first  is  the  winner. 

11.  One  row  of  pupils  marches  to  the  hall 
while  someone  hides  a  bean  bag.  They  come 
in,  and  as  they  individually  see  the  bag  they 
may  pass  to  their  seats. 

Marching  ’ 

1.  March  in  all  positions  about  the  room,  the 
teacher  leading.  Clap,  play  a  horse  (imagin¬ 
ary),  or  beat  the  drum  to  keep  time  to  the 
music.  Hum,  or  sing,  with  the  syllable  la,  etc., 
such  songs  as  “Marching  thru  Georgia”  and 
“John  Brown,”  while  marching.  When  music 
on  an  instrument  is  available  have  pupils  beat 
an  imaginary  drum,  saying  over  and  over, 
“Boom,  boom — boom,  boom,  boom.”  Have  each 
pupil  know  he  must  follow  the  child  in  front  of 
him  and  he  will  not  get  lost  in  the  marching. 

2.  For  further  variety  in  marching  let  chil¬ 
dren  gallop  sometimes  and  hold  imaginary 
reins  as  if  driving  horses;  jump  up  and  down 
to  the  music,  run,  lift  feet  high,  hop,  skip,  take 
the  sidewise  step  (hands  should  be  on  hips  in 
this  exercise),  or  march  in  any  other  way  that 
may  suggest  itself.  , 

3.  Use  the  snail  march  sometimes,  or  make 
other  figures  as  the  letter  <S.  March  to  front 
and  back  sometimes,  and  make  all  kinds  of 
sharp  and  crooked  turns  to  get  the  pupils  ac¬ 
customed  to  following  however  you  may  lead. 

4.  Let  them  march  at  your  commands  occa¬ 
sionally,  thus :  Step,  step,  step,  step,  step,  or 
left,  left,  left,  left,  right,  left.  If  preferred, 
you  may  clap  or  tap  with  ruler  to  the  time  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  above  commands  instead  of  giv¬ 
ing  commands. 

5.  Lead  from  different  parts  of  the  line.  Af¬ 
ter  pupils  have  gotten  accustomed  to  marching, 
let  some  of  them  take  turns  in  leading.  Have 
good  positions  in  marching.  Like  soldiers, 
have  hands  down  ^t  sides. 

6.  Occasionally  let  leader  give  commands  as. 


Halt!  Mark  time!  Aim!  (Arm  used  as  im¬ 
aginary  gun.)  Fire!  About  face!  After  the 
line  is  thus  facing  in  the  opposite  direction  the 
pupil  who  was  at  the  end  of  the  line  may  be¬ 
come  leader. 

7.  March  in  couples.  At  the  command  “About 
face”  each  couple  faces  the  opposite-  direction, 
not  by  changing  sides,  but  by  giving  the  clasped 
hands  crosswise  movement,  and  turning  the 
body  so  as  to  face  the  opposite  direction. 

8.  Have  each  pupil  place  his  left  hand  be¬ 
hind  him,  then,  with  the  right  hand  grasp  the 
left  hand  of  the  child  in  front  of  him.  In  this 
position  march  to  the  music.  Sometimes  have 
them  march  with  hands  behind  them,  or  on 
shoulders,  heads,  hips,  behind  heads,  or  with 
one  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  pupil  in  front. 
If  there  ever  occurs  a  break  in  the  line  caused 
by  some  pupil  marching  too  slowly,  the  leader 
may  mark  time  until  the  line  is  in  shape  again. 

During  any  passing  or  marching  exercises 
call  “Halt !  March !”  so  as  to  gain  control  over 
the  pupils  to  stop  them  whenever  you  desire, 
and  start  them  again  whenever  you  wish. 
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Primary  Lessons  in  American  History 

By  Anna  Wildman,  Philadelphia 


From  New  Year’s  Day,  1607,  till  the  latter 
part  of  April — almost  four  months — three  ships 
were  making  their  way  across  the  Atlantic 
from  England  to  Virginia.  It  took  them  so 
long  because  they  followed  the  path  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  going  first  to  the  Canary  Islands,  then  to 
the  West  Indies,  from  which  they  sailed  north. 

The  three  ships  were  the  Susan  Constant, 
under  Captain  Christopher  Newport,  who  had 
command  of  the  fleet;  the  Godspeed,  and  the 
Discovery.  Besides  their  crews,  they  carried 
one  hundred  fine  men. 

These  ships  had  been  sent  out  by  a  company 
in  England,  called  the  London  Company,  to 
form  a  settlement  in  Virginia.  They  had  with 
them  a  sealed  box  containing  the  names  of 
those  among  them  who  were  to  be  the  rulers. 
They  were  not  to  open  this  until  they  landed. 

Of  the  one  hundred  fine  men,  six  were  to 
form  the  council,  one  was  a  clergyman,  one  a 
surgeon,  and  there  were  six  carpenters,  one 
mason,  two  bricklayers,  one  blacksmith,  one 
barber,  twelve  laborers,  four  boys,  and  thirty- 
eight  others. 

What  were  their  ideas  about  the  new  land 
they  were  coming  to  settle?  In  the  first  place 
they  supposed  that  what  they  called  Virginia 
was  about  a  hundred  miles  wide,  and  that  they 
could  easily  discover  a  body  of  water  leading 
thru  it  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  second 
place,  they  expected  to  find  plenty  of  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones. 

At  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay  are  Capes 
Henry  and  Charles.  These  were  named  by  the 
voyagers  for  the  sons  of  King  James  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Soon  they  were  sailing  up  the  broad  river 
that  they  named  for  the  king  himself,  and  very 
glad  they  were  to  be  near  their  journey’s  end. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  May  they  landed  on  a 
peninsula  about  fifty  miles  up  the  river.  It  was 
a  low,  unhealthy  place,  but  easy  to  protect  from 
the  Indians. 

Here  they  built  a  triangular  fort.  They  also 
nailed  a  board  between  two  trees  and  stretched 
some  canvas  above  it.  The  board  was  a  read¬ 
ing-desk  for  the  clergyman.  He  held  services 
twice  every  Sunday. 

While  the  settlers  were  building  their  fort, 
Captain  Newport,  with  a  few  of  the  men,  went 
sailing  on  up  the  river  to  explore.  He  learned 
that  the  principal  tribe  of  Indians  was  the  tribe 
of  Powhatans.  Their  chief,  the  Powhatan,  lived 
in  a  village  about  fifteen  miles  northeast  of 
Jamestown,  as  the  new  settlement  was  called. 

Captain  Newport  now  went  back  to  England 
for  fresh  supplies.  The  men  left  behind  passed 
a  miserable  summer.  Many  of  them  died  of 
fever.  They  had  little  to  eat  except  stale 
wheat  and  barley  boiled  in  water,  and  nothing 
to  drink  but  the  river  wat^r,  which  was  not 
good. 


There  was  one  man  among  the  settlers  who 
was  going  to  prove  very  useful  to  them.  Al¬ 
ready  he  had  helped  them  by  trading  with  the 
Indians  for  corn.  This  was  John  Smith,  a  man 
who  had  had  a  great  many  adventures  and 
narrow  escapes.  He  was  a  bright,  handsome 
man,  about  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  years 
old. 

By  December  the  little  colony  was  in  better 
condition,  for  they  had  been  able  to  catch  many 
wild  fowl. 

Then  John  Smith  left  them  for  a  while  to 
explore  the  country  round  about.  He  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  some  Indians,  who  would  have  killed 
him  had  he  not  taken  out. his  pocket  compass 
and  showed  it  to  them.  They  could  not  under¬ 
stand  what  made  the  needle  under  the  glass 
move,  and  they  concluded  that  John  Smith  had 
some  strange  power.  They  carried  him  to  their 
chief,  the  Powhatan.  This  chief  did  not  like 
to  have  white  men  living  so  near  him,  so  he  de¬ 
termined  to  put  John  Smith  to  death.  The 
prisoner’s  head  was  already  on  the  block,  and 
an  Indian  stood  with  club  upraised,  when  the 
Powhatan’s  daughter  rushed  to  the  rescue. 
Several  women  had  been  standing  near,  among 
them  Pocahontas,  a  thirteen-year-old  girl.  She 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  white  captain,  so  she 
threw  herself  down  beside  him  with  her  arms 
about  his  neck  and  begged  her  father  to  spare 
his  life.  No  Indian  chief  would  have  refused 
such  a  request,  so  John  Smith  was  set  free. 

Pocahontas  was  ever  after  a  good  friend  to 
the  little  settlement  at  Jamestown. 

On  the  day  that  John  Smith  returned  to 
Jamestown  Captain  Newport  arrived  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men.  All  but  thirty-eight 
of  the  first  one  hundred  and  five  men  had  died. 
Now  more  food  would  be  needed,  so  John  Smith 
and  Captain  Newport  went  to  trade  with  Pow¬ 
hatan,  giving  him  blue  glass  beads  for  corn. 

In  September,  1608,  Smith  was  chosen  gover¬ 
nor.  That  same  month  Captain  Newport 
brought  a  new  supply  of  seventy  persons.  Now 
there  were  two  hundred. 

The  London  Company  were  growing  dissat¬ 
isfied.  They  said  that  before  Captain  Newport 
came  back  again  to  England  he  must  find  a 
passage  to  the  South  Sea  or  some  gold.  They 
showed  how  little  they  knew  about  Indians,  for 
they  also  said  that  Powhatan,  whom  they  be¬ 
lieved  an  emperor,  must  be  crowned.  John 
Smith  knew  this  was  not  a  wise  thing  to  do, 
for  it  would  give  Powhatan  too  great  an  idea 
of  his  importance.  Still,  he  and  Newport  did  it. 
They  put  a  scarlet  robe  on  the  Indian  chief  and 
made  him  knqel  while  they  placed  a  crown  on 
his  head.  Powhatan  gave  Newport  his  old  gar¬ 
ment  of  raccoon  skin  as  a  present  for  King 
James. 

Governor  Smith  thought  it  high  time  that  the 
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gentlemen  of  the  London  Company  should  have 
a  better  understanding  of  things  m  Virginia, 
so  he  sent  them  what  he  called  his  “Rude  An¬ 
swer.”  In  this  he  made  it  clear  that  they  must 
be  content  to  help  the  struggling  colony  for 
some  time  without  hope  of  much  gain. 

During  the  winter  of  1607-8  Pocahontas  had 
many  times  brought  to  the  English  supplies  of 
meat  and  corn.  When  the  next  winter  came 
on,  the  Indians  refused  to  sell  their  food.  They 
were  sure  that  the  white  man  meant  to  stay  in 
their  land  and  they  determined  to  try  to  starve 
him  into  going  away.  John  Smith  had  no  no¬ 
tion  either  of  starving  or  of  taking  his  people 
away.  He  paid  a  visit  to  the  Indians  and  made 
•  them  trade  with  him  as  before.  Once  more  he 
almost  lost  his  life.  The  Indians  had  plotted 
to  kill  him  and  his  companions,  but  Pocahontas 
gave  warning  in  time  for  them  tp  save  them¬ 
selves. 

Now,  John  Smith  realized  that  the  little  col¬ 
ony  must  do  more  to  help  itself.  From  the 
first,  everything  had  been  owned  in  common. 
No  matter  how  much  work  a  man  did,  he 
gained  nothing  for  himself  alone;  and  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  little  he  did  he  was  fed  out  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  stock  of  provisions.  One  day.  Governor 
Smith  called  the  settlers  together  and  told  them 
that  hereafter  there  was  to  be  a  new  rule.  Only 
those  who  worked  would  be  allowed  to  eat. 

So  even  the  laziest  men  had  to  go  to  work, 
and  by  spring  their  settlement  was  faring  bet¬ 
ter.  They  had  built  twenty  houses,  had  dug  a 
well  of  sweet  water,  and  had  planted  thirty 
acres  of  ground.  They  had  nets  arranged  for 
fishing,  and  were  raising  pigs  and  chickens. 

Now  a  new  trouble  came  upon  them.  Rats 
had  got  into  their  granaries  and  had  eaten  up 
nearly  all  their  corn.  Again  they  had  to  ob¬ 
tain  food  from  the  Indians  or  in  any  other  way 
they  could. 

About  this  time — the  beginning  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1609 — the  London  Company  was  send¬ 
ing  out  a  fresh  expedition.  There  were  nine 
ships,  containing  about  five  hundred  men, 
women  and  children.  The  commander  was 
Captain  Newport,  in  his  ship  the  Sea  Venture. 
With  him  was  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  the  new  gov¬ 
ernor.  Everything  was  going  well,  when  sud¬ 
denly  the  ships  were  “  caught  in  the  tail  of  a 
hurricane.”  One  was  sunk,  and  the  Sea  Ven¬ 
ture  was  separated  from  the  others. 

The  seven  remaining  ships  reached  James¬ 
town  in  August.  The  men  they  brought  were 
not  of  very  good  character,  and  Governor  Smith 
had  a  hard  time  keeping  them  in  order. 

In  September  the  colony  lost  its  good  gov¬ 
ernor.  He  was  so  severely  injured  with  some 
exploding  gunpowder  that  he  had  to  go  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  have  his  wounds  cared  for. 

There  was  no  one  left  able  to  rule,  and  the 
settlement  went  rapidly  downhill.  The  Eng¬ 
lishmen  made  enemies  of  the  Indians,  who  did 
them  much  harm.  They  suffered  from  cold,  and 
their  food  gave  out.  They  passed,  indeed,  a 
terrible  winter,  always  afterwards  to  be  known 


as  the  Starving  Time.  A  band  of  them  stole  a 
pinnace  and  went*  out  to  sea  as  pirates. 

The  Sea  Venture  had  been  wrecked  on  the 
Bermudas.  As  soon  as  her  crew  could  build 
another  boat  they  set  sail  for  Virginia.  They 
arrived  in  May,  1610.  Of  the  five  hundred  peo¬ 
ple  whom  Smith  had  left  there,  only  sixty  mis¬ 
erable  creatures  remained. 

It  was  decided  that  the  plan  of  settlement 
must  be  given  up.  They  would  all  go  back  to 
England.  June  7th,  1610,  with  drums  mourn¬ 
fully  beating,  they  gathered  together  the  few 
things  they  had  left,  went  aboard  the  pinnace, 
and  started  down  the  river. 

That  night  they  halted  at  an  island.  The 
next  day,  as  they  were  proceeding,  they  saw  a 
boat  coming  toward  them.  It  was  Lord  Dela¬ 
ware’s  long-boat,  hastening  to  tell  them  that  he 
himself  was  close  at  hand  “  with  three  well- 
stocked  ships.” 

Then  there  was  great  rejoicing.  The  little 
boats  were  turned  about.  Once  more  the  task 
of  settling  Virginia  was  to  be  taken  up,  and  this 
time  with  success. 
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Nature  Lessons  from  the  Garden 

By  Annie  Chase,  Massachusetts 


The  Coming  Out  Party 

A  plant,  to  grow,  must  have  outside  it  air, 
sunshine,  water,  earth ;  all  these,  except  air,  we 
can  see.  But  these  alone  will  not  make  a  plant 
grow,  will  not  force  it  to  move,  tho  the  sun  be 
warm  and  the  raindrops  coaxing  as  they  will. 

Something  unseen  moves  the  plant  to  action, 
something  within  it,  while  the  sunshine  and  the 
dews  call  to  it  from  without,  like  playmates 
calling,  “Come  out  and  be  merry.”  This  un¬ 
seen  force  within,  which  is  in  everything  God 
has  made  and  which  neither  we  nor  all  the 
wisest  men  can  understand,  we  call  life. 

Moved  by  this  strange  life  the  plants  leap 
up  and  out  into  the  sunshine  as  soon  as  the 
warmth  comes  to  make  it  safe.  See  them  now, 
putting  up  their  heads  thru  the  dark  soil,  shak¬ 
ing  out  new  leaves,  hanging  out  new  blossoms ; 
was  there  ever  such  a  merry  crew?  Run  out 


Spring  Blossoms  Out 


into  the  field  with  them.  Who  would  have  be¬ 
lieved  two  months  ago  that  the  dry,  dead-look¬ 
ing  sticks  of  the  apple  tree  held  such  beautiful 
pink  blossoms  shut  up  in  those  brown  buds,  or 


the  dull  brown  earth  such  green  grasses  and 
yellow  dandelions? 

It  is  party  day  with  the  flowers,  and  they  are 
out  in  full  force.  See!  the  cherry  blows  whirl 
and  dance  and  toss  down  their  petals  like  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  waved  joyously  and  too  briskly  to  be 
held. 

Do  you  suppose  the  flowers  enjoy  this  party? 
Put  your  face  close  up  among  the  boughs  of 
some  blowing  tree  or  bush,  and  see  if  there  * 
isn’t  joy  in  the  air,  joy  in  the  perfume  and  joy 
blushing  in  every  dainty  petal. 

They  are  all  alive,  these  flower  people;  who 
knows  how  much  they  may  feel  or  understand? 
No,  don’t  break  and  scatter  them,  that  will  spoil 
the  party,  and,  besides,  you  know  blossoms  have 
work  to  do  for  the  world. 

It  is  a  great  treat  to  watch  the  flower  people 
getting  ready  for  this  coming-out  party. 

Every  plant  has  a  different  way  of  unwrap¬ 
ping  its  pretty  ones  for  the  dress  parade.  Dan¬ 
delion  unclasps  her  green  fingers  and  lets  out 
one  row  of  yellow  petals  at  a  time.  How  gently 
she  works  to  get  her  darling  ready  for  the 
party  I  There  is  no  fuss  nor  flurry. 

Buttercup  buds  look  like  little  green  fists  shut 
hard  and  tight,  but  they  open  little  by  little  to 
let  the  gold  cups  within  them  open. 

Look  in  your  garden.  The  Iris  is  beginning 
to  unwind  her  queer  pointed  buds.  She  is  a 
little  late  for  the  party,  but  she  does  not  fret 
about  it ;  she  will  get  there  before  the  apple  blos¬ 
soms  have  the  last  dance.  To  watch  her  is  to 
learn  something  about  packing  and  unpacking 
beautiful  clothes  in  small  boxes.  Did  you  ever 
see  garments  folded  and  unfolded  with  so  much 
nicety  and  care?  No,  we  cannot  unfold  a  bud 
of  hers.  Our  clumsy  fingers  and  our  impatience 
ruin  the  rare,  delicate  silks  and  satins. 

The  party  is  held  whenever  the  flowers  are 
in  the  field,  the  wood,  the  hills  in  your  school 
garden,  in  nooks  about  the  cities,  and  even  in 
the  dry  air  of  the  schoolroom.  See,  that  poor 
little  thirsty  plant  in  the  window-ledge  feels  the 
stir  of  spring  and  tries  to  put  out  a  blossom. 
Do  set  her  out  in  the  air  and  let  her  go  to  the 
party,  too. 


A  May  Rhyme 

By  Bertha  E.  Bush,  Iowa 
Boys  and  girls. 

The  big  ones  and  the  small  ones. 
Tiny  tots. 

And  middle-sized,  and  tall  ones, — 
Glad  and  gay. 

Are  running,  shouting,  singing. 

To  welcome  in  the  merry  May, 

All  kinds  of  sweetness  bringing. 
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The  Father’s  Gift 

(Written  by  Susan  P.  Speed,  for  the  Kentucky  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  Annual.) 

In  the  little  house  in  a  bare  field  lived  a  father  and  his  three  sons. 
When  it  was  time  for  this  father  to  go  on  a  long  journey  he  called  his 
oldest  son  to  him. 

“My  son,”  he  said,  “I  give  the  little  money  I  have  to  you.”  And 
to  the  next  he  called — “My  son,  I  give  to  you  my  watch.”  To  his 
youngest  son  he  said,  “My  son,  my  little  John,  I  give  this  to  you,”  and 
the  father  dropped  something  small  and  hard  in  the  little  boy’s  hand. 

When  little  John  opened  his  hand,  he  thought  he  would  surely  find 
a  piece  of  money,  but  no, — the  little  hard  brown  thing  in  his  hand  was 
not  money. 

John  did  not  know  what  it  was.  He  showed  it  to  his  oldest  brother. 
He  looked  at  it  and  shook  his  head.  He  showed  it  to  his  next  brother. 
He  looked  at  it  and  shook  his  head. 

“1  wonder  what  it  is,”  thought  little  John.  “My  father  loved  me, 
he  would  not  give  me  anything  that  was  not  good, — but  what  shall  I  do 
with  it  ?  I  cannot  hold  it  in  my  hand,  and  if  I  put  it  in  my  pocket  I  might 
lose  it.  ”  . 

Just  then  he  heard  a  voice  very  far  off— “ Bury  it  in  the  ground.” 
John  looked  around  but  he  saw  no  one. 

4 

Again  came  the  voice, ^nearer,  “Bury  it  in  the  ground.” 
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John  looked  around  and  up  and  down,  but  still  he  saw  no  one. 

Again  came  the  voice,  this  time  right  in  his  ear,  “Bury  it  in  the 
ground. 

John  jumped  up,  ran  out  into  the  field,  and  just  in  front  of  the  little 
house  he  dug  a  hole.  He  dropped  in  the  little,  hard,  brown  thing,  covered 
it  up  carefully  and  then  started  out  with  his  brothers  who  were  going  to 
seek  their  fortune  in  the  big  world. 

Many  years  afterward,  when  John  was  a  little  boy  no  longer,  but  a 
big  man,  he  thought  of  the  little  house  in  the  bare  held.  He  thought  of 
his  father’s  gift  and  wondered  it  it  were  still  buried  in  the  ground. 

So  one  beautiful  spring  day  he  started  out  to  hnd  the  little  house. 
When  he  came  near  it,  what  do  you  think  was  the  hrst  thing  he  saw? 
Not  the  little  house,  not  the  bare  held,  but  a  great  tree  with  many  smaller 
trees  close  by. 

And  do  you  know  the  big  tree  was  just  on  the  spot  where  John  had 
buried  his  father’s  gift  I 

Oh !  it  was  a  lovely  tree,  spreading  its  broad  branches,  shading  the 
little  house  and  making  the  bare  held  green  and  beautiful,  giving  shelter 
to  the  birds  who  were  singing  merrily,  and  hitting  from  bough  to 
bough. 

Underneath,  little  children  were  sitting  with  great  bunches  of  clover 
in  their  laps,  making  clover  chains.  Away  up  among  the  topmost  branches 
sat  a  squirrel  dreaming  of  the  good  times  he  would  have  when  the  nuts 
were  ripe. 

And  John,  resting  in  the  cool  shade  said,  '‘My  father’s  gift  'was  a  good 
one, — the  best  gift  of  all!  ” 

And  do  you  know  what  the  father’s  gift  was  ? 
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POLLY  PUT  THE  KETTLE  ON. 


Words  by  Christina  Rosetti 
Set  to  Music  by  Mary  Carmichael 
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Cut-Up  Stories 

By  Lillian  C.  Flint,  Minnesota 


When  Vacation  Comes 

Jack  went  to  a  big  school  in  the  city. 

He  was  in  the  First  Grade. 

Jack  was  in  a  room  with  almost  fifty  other 
little  boys  and  girls. 

Jack  had  a  pleasant  teacher  and  he  liked 
to  go  to  school. 

Just  in  front  of  the  school  was  a  large 
playground.  In  the  morning  and  at  noon, 
before  the  bell  rang,  Jack  played  with 
the  other  boys  and  girls  on  the  nice  play¬ 
ground. 

The  first  thing  in  the  morning  the  little 
children  sang. 

Next  the  teacher  put  words  on  the  board, 
and  taught  the  children  to  say  the 
words.  Then  when  the  children  saw 
them  in  a  book  they  knew  what  to  call 
them. 

There  were  a  great  many  pictures  in 
Jack’s  reading-book,  and  the  words  on 
the  board  were  all  about  the  pictures. 

There  were  pictures  of  dogs,  and  horses, 
and  kittens,  and  railroad  trains,  and 
many  other  pictures  in  Jack’s  First 
Reader. 

After  the  reading  lesson  the  teacher  put 
numbers  on  the  board,  and  the  children 
made  numbers  like  them  with  colored 
pegs,  on  their  desks. 

Sometimes  the  children  made  words  that 
the  teacher  had  written  on  the  board. 

After  this  it  was  time  for  recess. 

All  the  children  liked  recess. 

They  stood  up  in  nice  straight  rows,  and 
marched  out  to  the  cloak-room  to  get 
their  coats  and  hats. 

When  all  the  little  children  had  put  on 
their  coats  and  hats,  they  marched  out 
two  by  two,  while  a  teacher  in  the  hall 
played  on  the  piano. 

Sometimes  one  of  the  boys  in  a  higher 
grade  beat  on  a  drum. 

Then  the  children  felt  like  soldiers,  and 
marched  with  their  heads  up  and  their 
hands  straight  down  at  their  sides. 

After  recess  Jack’s  teacher  taught  them  to 
paint. 

Each  boy  and  girl  had  a  small  bottle  with 
water. 

Each  boy  and  girl  had  a  paint-box  with 
small  cakes  of  paint  and  a  brush  in  the 
box. 

•Sometimes  the  children  painted  flowers. 


In  the  fall  they  painted  pumpkins  and 
radishes,  and  bright  red  and  green  pep¬ 
pers. 

When  it  was  half-past  eleven  o’clock  the 
little  children  went  home  to  lunch  and 
came  back  at  half-past  one  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

One  day  Jack’s  teacher  told  him  that  in 
June  he  would  have  a  long  vacation. 

When  Jack  went  home  at  noon  he  told  his 
mother  and  father. 

Jack’s  father  said  that  when  it  was  vaca¬ 
tion  he  would  take  Jack  and  his  mother 
to  visit  grandfather. 

Jack’s  grandfather  lived  in  the  country  on 
a  farm. 

When  Jack  went  to  see  his  grandfather  he 
rode  on  the  cars. 

It  was  a  long  way  to  grandfather’s  farm. 

Jack  and  his  father  and  mother  slept  on 
the  cars. 

They  went  in  a  sleeping-car.  The  seats 
were  wide  and  Jack  had  a  window  all 
to  himself. 

Jack  climbed  up  on  the  seat  and  looked 
out  of  the  window  at  the  trees  and 
houses  that  were  flying  past  the  car. 

When  he  grew  tired  he  lay  down  on  the 
seat  and  the  porter  gave  him  a  pillow 
and  he  went  fast. asleep. 

When  Jack  woke  up  it  was  almost  dark. 

Jack’s  father  told  him  that  they  would 
have  their  dinner  in  the  dining-car. 

They  walked  thru  their  car  and  then  thru 
another  sleeping-car  into  the  dining-car. 

The  dining-car  had  little  tables  covered 
with  white  tablecloths. 

There  were  flowers  on  all  the  tables  and 
there  was  a  colored  waiter  for  each 
table. 

The  waiter  asked  Jack’s  father  what  they 
would  like  for  dinner. 

Jack’s  father  said  that  they  would  have 
soup  and  roast  chicken  and  ice-cream. 

Jack  liked  his  dinner.  He  was  very  fond 
of  ice-cream. 

Then  they  went  back  into  the  sleeping-car 
and  the  porter  came  soon  to  make  the 
beds. 

Jack  watched  the  porter  as  he  took  out  all 
the  bed-clothes  from  under  the  car-seat 
where  Jack  had  been  sitting. 

Then  Jack’s  mother  put  him  to  bed.  In 
the  morning  when  he  woke  up  they  were 
in  the  village  where  grandfather  lived. 

Next  time  I  will  tell  you  about  the  things 
Jack  found  on  the  farm. 


Little  Stories  of  Little  Things 

Miss  Bag-Worm,  Home  Maker 

By  Louise  D.  Mitchell,  New  York 


I  think  that  if  you  and  I  could  find  a  fairy 
with  a  magic  wand  who  could  wave  it  above 
our  heads  and  say:  “Become  insects  for  a 
month  and  live  down  in  the  Under  World  with 
your  tiny  brothers  and  sisters!”  we  would  be 
very  sorry,  indeed,  when  that  month  had  ex¬ 
pired  and  we  knew  that  we  had  to  become  girls 
and  boys  again.  There  is  so  much  to  see  in  the 
Under  World  that  every  moment  would  be  full 
of  the  deepest  interest  for  us. 

We  would  see  such  a  great  activity  in  that 
unknown  country!  Every  tiny  life  full  of  a 
bustling  energy  that  we  can  scarcely  rival  up 
here  where  we  live!  Each  little  being  living 
thru  its  small  existence  and  knowing  love,  and 
hate,  and  friendship,  and  fear,  and  happiness, 
as  you  and  I  might  know  it,  only  in  such  a  brief 
space  of  time  and  in  such  a  small  degree !  Lit¬ 
tle  homes  built  for  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow, 
but  each  and  all  working  out  the  Great  Plan 
of  Life  of  which  they  are  so  small,  and  yet  so 
important,  a  part! 

Here  is  the  history  of  a  curious  little  home 
and  home-maker  that  I  know  you  will  enjoy.  I 
might  call  this  story  of  Miss  Bag- Worm  the 
'“Story  of  a  Hermit,”  because  the  little  life  is 
practically  that  of  a  hermit  hidden  away  from 
the  lives  of  those  about  her,  and  shut  in  within 
the  four  walls  of  her  home,  which  she  never 
leaves. 

The  nursery  where  she  spends  the  first  few 
moments  of  her  life  is  away  down  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  or  “cellar,”  of  her  mother’s  home.  Bather 
a  queer  place  for  a  nursery  you  will  think.  But 
it  is  the  safest  possible  place  for  the  little  Bag- 
Worm  babies,  because  it  is  far  away  from  the 
opening,  or  front  door,  at  the  top.  Now  you 
know  just  why  it  was  placed  there. 

Then,  too,  this  “ancestral  home”  is  shaped 
somewhat  like  your  spinning-top,  pointed  at  the 
bottom  and  wider  at  the  upper  end,  so  a  nur¬ 
sery  placed  anywhere  else  in  it  might  become 
dislodged  and  perhaps  even  fall  down  to  the 
“cellar.”  Then  why  not  place  it  there  in  the 
beginning  and,  thus  avoid  the  possibility  of  any 
such  accident?  At  least  that  is  probably  why 
Mrs.  Bag-Worm  selected  such  a  place. 

When  Miss  Bag  -  Worm  becomes  strong 
enough  she  bids  her  mother  farewell,  crawls 
out  of  the  old  home,  and  while  sitting  upon  the 
small  branch  near  her  birthplace  to  rest,  looks 
around  for  a  nice  spot  in  which  to  start  house¬ 
making  and  housekeeping.  When  at  last  she 
has  finally  decided,  she  begins  by  spinning 
around  herself  a  small,  silken  tube  open  at  both 
ends,  which  after  a  while  becomes  a  very  tough 
substance.  But  here  she  is  enclosed  within  a 
tube-case  still  upon  the  branch  of  the  tree! 


What  next?  The  “next,”  of  course,  must  be 
some  strong  “stay-lines”  with  which  to  fasten 
her  house  to  the  branch. 

Pushing  herself  up  a  little  way  toward  the 
opening  at  the  top,  this  little  builder  begins  to 
spin  a  few  threads  of  liquid  silk  which  she 
“smears”  around  the  top  of  her  case,  and  then 
by  drawing  her  head  back  makes  a  longer 
thread,  which  she  fastens  to  the  tree.  This 
process  is  repeated  several  times  until  a  num¬ 
ber  of  threads  have  been  attached  to  the  tree 
and  then  her  little  house  drops  off  into  space 
and  she  hangs  there  by  her  silken  threads! 

Yet  her  house  itself  is  still  only  half  made, 
so  there  is  much  to  do.  Now,  Miss  Bag-Worm 
is  really  a  Caterpillar,  but  we  speak  of  her  as  a 
“worm”  because  she  looks  a  good  deal  like  one 
and  it  is  easier  to  distinguish  her  from  her 
many  relations  by  this  title.  Her  spinnerets, 
unlike  those  of  Mrs.  Garden-Spider,  are  up  close 
to  her  mouth  for  the  convenience  of  her  work 
at  house-building,  and  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
lower  part  of  her  long  body  is  never  out  of  the 
house  you  will  see  how  necessary  it  was  to  have 
the  spinnerets  in  just  that  place. 

There  are  six  funny  little  legs  on  the  upper 
part  of  her  body — the  part  that  comes  out  of 
the  house — arranged  in  pairs.  The  pairs  near¬ 
est  to  her  mouth  she  uses  as  “hands”  for  grasp¬ 
ing  the  food  she  eats,  and  for  assisting  her  work 
in  building.  Her  house,  like  the  house  of  Mr. 
Snail,  grows  as  she  grows,  but  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  manner,  because  she  has  to  do  all  of  the 
work  in  building  it  and  Mr.  Snail  does  nothing 
at  all  for  his. 

After  Miss  Bag-Worm  has  spun  the  first 
covering  for  herself,  she  plans  out  just  the  way 
the  house  is  to  look  and  the  method  of  building 
it.  She  is  only  a  small  Caterpillar  at  first,  of 
course,  so  the  house  is  to  be  small,  too,  and  it  is 
to  be  decorated,  partly  because  it  will  look  more 
attractive  thus,  and  partly  because  she  must 
protect  both  the  house  and  herself  by  hiding  it 
from  the  eyes  of  wandering  insects  who  are 
searching  hungrily  for  anything  fat  and  juicy 
— like  Miss  Bag-Worm,  for  instance! 

If  food  is  scarce  where  she  has  happened  to 
build  her  house  this  little  lady  does  a  most  re¬ 
markable  thing.  In  fact,  it  is  a  great  acrobatic 
feat  for  so  small  a  creature,  for  she  actually 
walks  off  with  her  entire  house,  holding  it  up  in 
the  air  with  the  lower  end  of  her  body  as  she 
walks !  This  is  her  method  of  traveling,  and  a 
most  unique  one  at  that!  It  is  a  very  simple 
matter  for  her  to  spin  a  few  “stay-lines”  wher¬ 
ever  she  decides  to  remain,  so  it  causes  her  no 
uneasiness  to  be  obliged  to  destroy  the  original 
ones  on  “moving-day.” 
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Her  food 'is  found  upon  the  arbor  vitse,  white 
pine,  larch,  cypress,  the  Scotch  sycamore,  Eng¬ 
lish  walnut,  silver  maple,  and  sugar  maple,  so 
that  it  is  upon  any  or  all  of  these  that  you  will 
find  her  if  you  look  for  her  some  day.  She  likes 
the  tender  leaves  of  these  trees,  or  the  young 
twigs,  and  in  looking  for  food  will  try  to  “camp 
out”  near  where  they  are  most  plentiful.  Some¬ 
times  she  will  fasten  her  “tent-house”  just  be¬ 
neath  a  leaf  that  is  particularly  appetizing, 
where  she  can  dine  with  ease.  Then,  too,  pine 
needles  are  a  favorite  food  of  hers,  and  it  is 
very  interesting  to  see  her  “dining”  upon  one. 
She  looks  very  funny  sitting  up  in  her  bag-like 
house,  somewhat  like  a  Jack-in-the-pulpit  hold¬ 
ing  the  pine-needle  in  her  “pro-legs,”  or,  we 
might  say,  her  “claws,”  and  gnawing  away 
upon  it — the  picture  of  Caterpillar  comfort! 

As  she  lives  upon  the  “fat  of  the  land,”  she 
grows  larger  and  longer  and  fatter,  and  so  the 
little  house  must  keep  pace  with  her  in  size  or 
she  might  fall  out  thru  the  front-door,  _  then 
who  knows  where  she  might  land  1  So,  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  this  mishap,  she  builds  her  house 
as  she  grows,  making  it  just  large  enough  to 
hold  her  body  comfortably  and  with  very  little, 
if  any,  room  to  spare.  However,  the  house  still 
has  two  entrances,  and  she  can  move  about  in¬ 
side  the  room  with  perfect  ease,  and  protrude 
her  head  from  either  door  as  she  desires. 

But,  as  a  usual  thing,  she  seems  to  prefer 
the  upper  door  and  seldom  uses  the  one  in  the 
“cellar.”  Her  method  of  enlarging  her  house 
is  the  following :  Spinning  some  threads  of  silk 
which  are  sticky,  she  “smears”  them  around 
the  upper  entrance  of  the  house  and  to  this 
adds  now  and  then  curious  decorations  in  the 
form  of  leaves,  or  pine-needles,  or  even  tiny 
sticks.  These,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  are 
intended  not  only  for  decoration,  but  for  pro¬ 
tection  too,  as  they  almost  entirely  cover  the 
little  home  and  shield  it  from  enemies  as  well 
as  from  stormy  weather.  As  she  works  al¬ 
ways  from  the  opening  at  the  top  in  building, 
it  might  be  interesting  to  note  her  growth,  in 
the  growth  of  the  house,  by  the  “patches”  which 
she  has  “sewed”  on  around  the  rim  at  irregular 
intervals. 

Sometimes  her  cousins  will  use  only  pine- 
needles  in  these  “patches,”  making  their  little 
homes  look  like  a  small  and  funny  little  porcu¬ 
pine  clinging  to  a  leaf.  There  are  other  means 
of  protection  for  these  tiny  homes,  for  their  oc¬ 
cupants  can  slip  down  into  the  interior,  close 
the  front-door  by  pressing  the  edges  firmly 
against  the  twig  or  leaf  upon  which  the  house 
may  be  hanging,  and  crouch  there  motionless 
until  the  danger  is  past.  Now  and  then  as  they 
travel  about,  these  little  people  lose  their  “foot¬ 
ing”  upon  the  twig  or  leaf  where  they  happen 
to  be  resting,  and  fall  headlong  into  space.  But 
Mother  Nature,  perhaps  suspecting  this  possi¬ 
bility,  has  taught  them  a  way  in  which  to  save 
themselves.  She  has  told  them  that  when  they 
feel  themselves  slipping  to  spin  a  liquid  thread 


instantly  and  fasten  it  upon  the  place  from 
which  they  are  falling;  then,  as  they  fall,  they 
continue  to  spin  the  thread,  making  it  longer 
and  longer  until  they  can  suddenly  check  it  and 
hang  there  in  safety.  But  something  very 
queer  happens  just  then:  The  Little  Bag- 
Worm  and  her  tiny  house  go  spinning  around 
in  the  dizziest  circles  you  could  possibly  im¬ 
agine. 

Around  and  around  they  go,  until  by  snap¬ 
ping  her  body  this  way  and  that,  and  by  many 
jerks  and  much  squirming,  she  finally  man¬ 
ages  to  stop  her  whirling  motion  and  hang  in 
peace  and  quiet  until  she  can  collect  what  wits 
she  may  have.  Then,  slowly  but  surely,  she 
begins  to  climb  upward  upon  the  supporting 
line  that  had  perhaps  saved  her  life,  or  else, 
swinging  lightly  to  and  fro,  she  manages  to 
catch  hold  of  some  projecting  leaf  or  nearby 
branch  and  finds  herself  once  more  upon  a  sure 
foundation. 

And  now  perhaps  you  have  been  wondering 
how  Miss  Bag-Worm  could  possibly  hold  on  to 
her  house  so  securely  during  all  of  this  appall¬ 
ing  adventure.  I  will  hasten  to  tell  you  that  I 
really  believe  that  she  does  so  by  fastening  the 
claws  of  her  lower  pairs  of  feet — the  pairs  that 
are  always  inside  of  the  house — into  the  walls 
of  the  house  and  never  for  a  moment  with¬ 
drawing  them.  As  she  walks  about  she  turns 
the  whole  of  her  body,  that  is  enclosed  within 
the  house  itself,  straight  up  in  the  air  above  her 
and,  of  course,  the  house  turns  up  too,  but  with 
the  strong  grip  she  has  upon  the  walls  within 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  house  becoming  sepa¬ 
rated  from  her. 

Finally,  as  this  little  lady  grows  from  youth 
into  maturity,  she  begins  to  prepare  for  the 
great  event  of  her  life,  which  is  her  marriage. 
She  retires  into  her  house  and  shuts  the  door 
while  she  studies  the  problem  of  how  to  make 
herself  look  as  beautiful  as  possible  for  such  an 
occasion.  I  must  confess  to  you  that  it  really 
is  going  to  be  a  problem,  for  she  is  not  very 
pretty  to  look  upon,  and  has  only  her  good 
housekeeping  qualities  to  recommend  her.  How¬ 
ever,  she  does  her  best,  and  I  think  that  you 
will  be  interested  to  learn  that  it  is  a  very  good 
“best”  indeed,  especially  with  such  poor  mate¬ 
rial  to  work  upon. 

Down  in  her  dressing-room  she  calmly  re¬ 
moves  her  old  working-gown  of  caterpillar  skin 
and  throws  it  aside,  never  more  to  be  worn  by 
her!  Then  she  curls  her  small,  delicate  “feel¬ 
ers”  and  makes  them  look  as  long  and  strong 
as  possible.  After  all  these  little  details  are  at¬ 
tended  to  she  puts  on  the  most  surprising  gown 
you  ever  saw,  but  it  is  her  very  best  gown  and 
quite  becoming,  and  so,  of  course,  is  quite  the 
proper  thing  for  her  to  wear. 

When  at  last  all  is  ready  and  she  opens  her 
door  and  looks  out,  what  do  you  think  you  will 
see?  Why,  the  cunningest  little  Moth  that  ever 
was,  all  arrayed  in  her  pretty  wedding-gown  of 
Moth  skin ! 


Busy  Work  with  a  Purpose 

.By  ILleanor  G.  Leary 


Arithmetic 

(Second  and  Third  Years.) 

Aim. — To  emphasize  and  give  the  children 
drill  in  the  unit  numbers  in  subtraction  and 
addition. 

If  the  child  learns  that  6  -f  7  =  13,  then  by 
drill  and  practice  he  may  be  made  to  recognize 
immediately  the  unit  number  13  when  the  ex¬ 
ample  requires  borrowing,  in  subtraction. 

Teacher’s  Preparation  and  Work. — Prepare 
large  hektographed  cards  containing  all  the  re¬ 
quired  combinations,  both  addition  and  subtrac¬ 
tion,  from  13  to  93. 

These  are  cut  up  into  numbers  and  signs,  as 
follows,  and  placed  in  an  envelope. 

Child’s  Work.— 


1  ‘6  1  1+7 

=  23 

13 

-6 

=  7I 

26 

I  +7 

=  33 

23 

-6 

=  17  1 

86 

'  i  +7 

=  93 

43 

—  6 

=  371 

17 

’ 

A  6 

=  23 

33 

-6 

=  27  1 

4 

1 46 

-I  +  7 ! 

=  53 

53  ‘ 

-6 

=  47 

, 

1  67 

"  +6 

=  73 

63 

-6 

=  57l 

36  [iii +7 

=  43 

73  !— 6 

=  671 

56  ,1 

+7 

=63  83 

—  7 

=  76  1 

47 

+  6[ 

=  53 

93 

—  7 

==861 

■  - 

57 

+  6 

=  63 

23 

—  7 

=  16  1 

87 

+  6 

=  93 

13 

—  7 

=  6 

1  43 

—  7I 

=  36  1 

53 

—  7! 

=  461 

1  6^  1—7 

=  ^6I 

Other  combinations  may  be  arranged  in  a 
similar  way. 

Thought  Problems 

(Second  Year  and  Uowards.) 

Aim. — To  srive  much  drill  in  finding  the  cost 
of  many  articles  when  the  cost  of  one  and  the 
number  of  articles  bought  are  given. 


Teacher’s  Work  and  Preparation. — Print  the 
following  problems  and  run  off  on  the  hekto- 
graph.  It  is  advisable  to  select  words  within 
the  reading  vocabulary  of  the  child.  A  copy  is 
given  to  each  child  working,  who  performs  the 
operations  on  his  paper. 

1.  If  one  spool  of  thread  costs  5  cents, 
what  will  8  cost? 

2.  One  yard  of  ribbon  costs  24  cents, 
what  will  4  yards  cost? 

3.  One  orange  costs  4  cents,  what  will  a 
dozen  cost? 

4.  At  $0.08  a  quart  for  milk,  what  will 
mother’s  bill  be  if  she  uses  14  quarts? 

3.  Fourteen  men  work  at  a  job,  each  re¬ 
ceives  $3.00  a  day.  What  will  all  get  in 
I  day? 

6.  A  dress  goods  costs  87  cents  a  yard. 
What  will  May’s  dress  cost  if  6  yards  are 
needed. 

7.  A  conductor  collected  29  fares.  How 
much  money  does  he  collect? 

8.  Butter  costs  38  cents  per  pound,  what 
will  6  pounds  cost? 

9.  John  sold  48  papers  on  Sunday  at  q 
cents  a  piece.  What  did  he  receive? 

10.  A  storekeeper  sold  19  tops  at  4  cents 
for  one.  What  did  he  get  for  the  tops? 

Note. — It  is  often  beneficial  for  the  children 
to  be  able  to  approximate  their  answer,  conse¬ 
quently  it  would  be  well  to  ask  them  if  their 
answers  be  greater  or  less  than  the  cost  of  one. 
This  serves  as  a  guide  for  them  to  refer  back  to 
the  cost  of  one  article  in  their  examples. 

Concrete  Measurements 

(Second  Year.) 

Aim. — Giving  the  child  an  opportunity  to 
handle  and  measure  certain  quantities. 

Material. — Scissors,  stiff  sheets  of  cardboard, 
rulers  and  pencils. 

Teacher  write  on  the  blackboard  the  follow¬ 
ing:  1  inch,  6  inches,  4  inches,  4  foot,  J  foot, 
1  foot. 

Child’s  Woi'k. — a.  On  the  large  sheet  of  card¬ 
board  let  the  children  measure  the  dimensions 
written  upon  the  board. 

b.  As  another  exercise  let  the  children  draw 
what  they  think  will  be  lines  corresponding  to 
the  measurements  written  on  the  blackboard. 

To  test  for  accuracy  of  work,  let  these  papers 
be  passed  to  their  mate  in  the  working  group, 
who  will  take  rulers  and  measure  the  lines; 
marking  them  if  the  lines  are  not  correctly  done. 
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Measurements  of  Areas 

(Second  Year.) 

Material. — Scissors,  rulers,  stiff  oak-tag  and 
pencils. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Write  certain  problems  on 
charts  involving  square  measure. 


1.  A  square  is  6  inches  on  each  side. 
How  could  you  arrange  this  figure 
to  still  contain  the  same  number  of 
square  inches? 

2.  A  box  cover  is  4  inches  by  6  inches. 
How  many  square  inches  does  it  con¬ 
tain?  How  could  you  make  another 
cover  from  these  dimensions? 

3.  A  piece  of  oil-cloth  is  cut  up  into 
inch  squares  with  16  on  one  side  and  4 
on  the  other.  Make  a  square  from 
this. 

4.  Mother  bought  20  yards  of  cloth 
to  make  a  drapery  for  the  wall  that 
was  4  yards  across.  What  was  the 
length  of  this?  Picture  it. 


Child’s  Work. — Let  the  children  draw  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  each  figure,  divide  each  into  the  number 
of  square  inches  and  cut  them.  Each  must  be 
arranged  into  the  new  figure. 

Using  the  Ruler 

(Second  Year  and  Upward.) 

Aim. — Practical  handling  of  the  inch  and 
yard  ruler. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Pass  on  to  the  group  work¬ 
ing  pieces  of  string,  yarn,  strips  of  cloth,  rulers, 
etc. 

The  following  should  be  written  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  upon  the  blackboard  or  chart: 

Desk,  pencil,  cloth,  finger,  reader,  col¬ 
ored  string,  blue  yarn,  black  string. 

Child’s  Wo%k. — The  children  are  to  measure 
the  articles  named  in  the  order  in  which  they 
appear  before  them.  The  measurements  are  to 
be  written  opposite  the  named  object. 

Desk  —  2  feet. 

Pencil  =  inches. 

Cloth  =  I  yard. 

Finger  ="  2^  inches. 

These  measurements  may  be  verified  by  let¬ 
ting  the  next  group  measure  and  compare  later 
in  the  day. 

Geography 

(Third  Year  and  Upwards.) 

Aim. — A  device  to  show  concretely  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  a  country,  or  the  zones  on  the  map 
of  the  world,  or  a  geographical  section  of 
country. 

Teacher’s  Preparation.  —  Previous  to  the 
study  period  get  the  material  necessary  for  the 
section  studied.  The  children  may  bring  the 


things  wherever  it  is  found  advisable.  If  not,, 
then  the  teacher  must  apply  the  material  for  the 
work. 

Large  oak-tag  maps  that  have  been  hekto- 
graphed  for  the  work  serve  better  the  purpose 
than  allowing  each  child  to  draw  his  own. 

Child’s  Work. — Suppose  the  map  to  be  stud¬ 
ied  is  one  of  the  United  States  in  outline.  The 
child  places  the  products  in  their  proper  posi¬ 
tions  upon  the  map. 

To  better  illustrate  the  method  the  teacher 
gives  each  child  some  raw  cotton,  sugar-cane  or 
granulated  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton  cloth,  flour,, 
woods,  coal,  copper  and  iron  nails,  wire,  etc., 
gold  and  silver  paper,  orange  peel  and  other 
fruit  skins,  bread,  rye,  oats,  wheat. 

Upon  the  oak-tag  map  the  products  are  glued 
by  the  child  in  that  part  of  the  country  where 
they  are  produced. 

In  order  to  do  this  accurately  the  child  may 
use  his  geography.  , 

Later,  as  a  test  for  the  carefulness  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  above  work,  let  the  children  write 
upon  the  outline  maps  the  products. 

Study  of  Continent 

(Fourth  Year.) 

Aim. — The  study  of  any  continent  along  the 
lines  of  its  physical  features.  The  particular 
lesson  is  to  show  the  highlands,  mountains,  riv¬ 
ers,  lakes. 

Teacher’s  Preparation. — Encourage  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  furnish  smooth,  flat  boards,  about  12"  x 
15"  X  1".  These  boards  are  to  be  colored  a  deep 
blue,  to  represent  the  ocean.  Flour,  salt  and 
water  are  to  be  mixed  to  a  rather  stiff  dough. 
Or  papier  mache,  made  by  soaking  old  papers 
pounded  to  a  pulp  in  an  old  pail,  can  be  utilized 
in  place  of  the  flour  dough. 

Child’s  Work. — Upon  the-blue  board  the  chil¬ 
dren  draw,  in  pencil,  the  continent  to  be  studied. 
Upon  this  map  they  place  the  flour  dough,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  slope  of  the  land  and  the  ragged 
coastline.  Cut  out  with  a  sharp  knife  the  dough, 
allowing  the  blue  to  show  thru  for  the  lakes. 

The  mountains  are  made  by  piling  on  the 
dough  in  layers  in  their  proper  positions. 
Pinching  the  tops  with  the  fingers  shows  the 
summits  of  the  ridges. 

Thus  far  the  map  has  been  studied  to  show 
the  highland  and  lowland.  It  must  be  allowed 
to  harden  before  being  used  again.  When  suffi¬ 
ciently  hard  and  stiff  the  rivers  may  be  put  in, 
by  drawing  a  brush  over  the  surface  of  the  map 
from  the  source  to  the  mouth. 

Addition  or  Subtraction 

(First  and  Second  Years.) 

Teacher’s  Work. — From  a  sheet  of  oak-tag^ 
the  teacher  cuts  kites  which  are  large  enough 
to  be  seen  across  the  room.  Upon  these  she 
writes  the  numbers  from  1  to  10,  but  not  in 
consecutive  order.  (See  illustration  of  kites.) 
Upon  the  reverse  side  she  may  write  the  num¬ 
bers  from  10  to  20  in  the  same  order. 

Child’s  Work. — Upon  sheets  of  paper  given 
to  each  child  he  may  be  told 
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To  add  2  to  each  number. 

To  add  4  to  each  number. 

To  add  3  to  each  number. 

To  add  5  to  each  number. 

To  add  7  to  each  number. 

To  add  6  to  each  number. 

Upon  the  reverse  side  for  another  day’s  work 
the  child  may  be  told  to 

Subtract  5  from  each  number. 

Subtract  4  from  each  number. 

Subtract  7  from  each  number. 

Subtract  9  from  each  number. 

Subtract  6  from  each  number. 

Relative  Magnitudes 

(First  Year.) 

Aim. — To  give  the  perceptions  of  relative 
magnitudes  by  means  of  the  group  idea. 


Teacher’s  Work. — Upon  a  large  chart  of  oak- 
tag  the  teacher  should  make  the  following 
forms.  (See  illustration  of  square,  triangle, 
etc.)  Heavy  lines  with  the  brush,  using  black 
or  colored  paints,  should  be  employed  in  order 
that  the  work  may  be  visible  from  all  parts  of 
the  room.  Upon  the  reverse  side  of  the  chart 
the  teacher  may  paste  the  numbers  cut  from  a 
large  calendar.  Arrange  the  numbers  from  1 
to  10.  Do  not  place  them  in  regular  order. 

Child’s  Work.—W'h&i  the  chart  is  shown  the 
children  are  told  to  take  out  their  number  en¬ 
velopes  and  splints.  After  placing  their  splints 
according  to  the  lines  upon  the  chart  they  are 
required  to  place  at  the  side  of  the  completed 
design  the  number  corresponding  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  splints  used. 


Pictures  for  Number  Stories  to  be  Made  by  Children 
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Geography 

(Fourth  Year.) 

Aim. — “What  is  it?”  “Where  is  it?”  are  to 
be  answered  by  cut-up  sentences. 

Teacher’s  Work. — On  a  large  chart  the 
teacher  is  to  make  a  list  of  the  places  that  need 
special  attention. 

Upon  a  sheet  to  be  used  for  the  model  and 
run  olf  on  the  hektograph,  the  teacher  writes 
three  items  about  each  place  mentioned  on  her 
chart.  When  the  duplicates  have  been  taken 
from  the  hektograph  they  are  cut  up  into  three 
divisions;  i.e.,  name  of  place,  what  is  it,  and 
where  is  it.  These  are  placed  in  envelopes  to 
be  used  by  the  children. 

Child’s  Work. — The  object  of  this  device  is  to 
arrange  the  cut-up  slips  according  as  they  were 
on  the  original  hektograph  sheet,  following  the 
order  on  the  teacher’s  chart. 


Rocky  Mountains  along  western  part 


of  North  America. 


Superior|  |Lake|  |between  Canada  and 


W.  States 


Great  Lakes. 


I  Appalachian 


Mountain  system 


in  east¬ 


ern  part  of  United  States. 


Europe!  1^  continent!  jin  north  western 
part  of  Eastern  Hemisphere. 


Cuba 


Island] 


Largest  of  West  Indies 


east  of  Florida  in  the  Atlantic. 


Location  of  Cities 

(Fourth  Year.) 

Aim. — To  give  children  drill  in  associating 
the  names  of  cities  with  the  States  in  which  they 
are  found. 

Teacher’’ s  Work. — After  selecting  the  most 
important  cities  to  be  drilled  upon,  a  list  is  made 
of  them  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper.  Accompany¬ 
ing  this  list  is  the  name  of  the  State  or  country 
where  the  city  is  found. 

Many  copies  of  these  are  obtained  by  means 
of  the  hektograph.  The  hektographed  copies 
are  cut  up  into  slips,  each  slip  containing  either 
the  name  of  the  city  or  the  name  of  the  state  or 
country.  All  are  then  placed  in  an  envelope  or' 
little  box,  providing  one  set  for  each  child. 

Child’s  Work. — The  child  places  the  slip  con¬ 
taining  the  name  of  the  city  on  his  desk,  and  at 


the  side  of  this  he  places  the  slip  containing  the 
name  of  the  State. 


Boston 

Massachusetts 

San  Franciscoi 

1  California] 

New  Yorkj 

New  York 

‘  Chicago]  I  Illinois 


Dramatization 

(Selections  from  Irving’s  “  Sketch  Book.”) 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE 

Characters. — Rip  Van  Winkle,  Dame  Van  Winkle, 
Voters,  Judith  Gardiner  and  little  son. 

Costumes — 

Rip:  Ragged  clothes,  gun,  torn  hat. 

Dame:  Long  brown  dress,  white  apron,  cap,  broom. 

Voters:  Three-cornered  continental  hats. 

Judith  Gardiner:  Dark-colored  dress,  Dutch  cap, 
white  apron.  She  leads  her  little  son  by  the 
hand  and  apparently  watches  the  voters* at  the 
side  as  Rip  enters  the  scene. 

EPISODE  1.  RIP  VAN  WINKLE 

Page. — Let  us  make  a  voyage  to-day  up  the 
Hudson  River.  Every  change  of  season,  every 
change  of  weather,  indeed,  every  hour  of  the 
day,  produces  some  change  in  the  magical  hues 
and  shapes  of  these  mountains ;  and  they  are  re¬ 
garded  by  all  the  good  wives,  far  and  near,  as 
perfect  barometers. 

At  the  foot  of  these  fairy  mountains  the  voy¬ 
agers  may  have  descried  the  light  smoke  curling 
up  from  a  village,  whose  shingle-roofs  gleam 
among  the  trees. 

In  that  same  village,  and  in  one  of  these  same 
houses,  there  lived,  many  years  since,  a  simple, 
good-natured  fellow,  of  the  name  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle. 

Rip  enters  with  several  children  after  him,  and  tag¬ 
ging  to  him,  as  he  attempts  to  show  them  how  to  make 
a  kite  by  crossing  the  sticks  and  fastening  with  strings. 
He  is  scarcely  seated  when  a  woman’s  voice  is  heard 
shrilly  calling: 

“Rip  Van  Winkle!” 

Dame  Van  Winkle  rushes  in  from  the  side,  flourishr 
ing  a  broom,  searching  from  left  to  right.  She  espies 
Rip  and  the  children. 

Dame  Van  Winkle. — Eh,  again  thy  lazy  bones 
do  rest  instead  of  work.  Art  not  ashamed  to 
spend  thy  time  in  idleness?  Thy  children  are 
ragged  and  wild  as  thyself!  Begone!  Let  up 
such  idle  play  and  mend  thy  evil  ways.  Come 
right  here,  this  minute. 

She  stamps  her  foot  and  threatens  with  the  broom. 

Rip. — Eh,  Dame  Van  Winkle. 

He  begins,  but  with  the  flourish  of  the  broom  Rip  de¬ 
sists.  He  picks  up  his  gun  from  the  floor,  shrugs  his 
shoulders,  shakes  his  head,  casts  up  his  eyes  and  walks 
to  the  rear  of  the  room,  saying  when  out  of  reach  of 
Dame  Van  Winkle: 
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Rip. — Poor  Wolf,  thy  mistress  leads  thee  a 
dog’s  life  of  it ;  but  never  mind,  my  lad,  whilst  1 
live  thou  shalt  never  want  a  friend  to  stand  by 
thee. 

Voices  are  heard  saying,  “Rip  Van  Winkle,  Rip  Van 
Winkle,”  as  he  leaves. 

Page. — And  now  we  draw  the  curtain  upon 
Rip  Van  Winkle.  He  has  gone  to  the  mountains 
to  sleep  for  twenty  years. 

EPISODE  II. 

Boys  walk  in  slowly  in  groups,  and  stand  around 
talking  politics.  Judith  Gardiner  and  little  child  enter. 

Page. — Twenty  years  have  passed  since  we 
saw'  Rip  Van  Winkle  pass  up  the  street  to  the 
mountains.  Where  can  he  be?  No  word  of 
him  has  ever  been  received.  And  poor  old 
sharp-tongued  Dame  Van  Winkle  sleeps  silently 
on  the  hillside. 

During  the  time  that  Rip  had  slept  our  country  had 
undergone  many  changes.  No  longer  ruled  by  George 
III,  but  America  has  won  her  freedom.  On  the  very 
day  Rip  returned  to  his  town  an  election  was  in 
progress. 

Flag  on  a  pole  and  the  group  of  voters  talk  among 
themselves. 

Speech  by  Voters. — Every  citizen  should 
make  it  his  duty  to  vote.  This  is  the  land  of 
liberty.  Think  of  the  heroes  of  seventy-six  who 
gave  their  lives  for  this  flag.  Where  are  the 
voters  who  would  forget  the  Bunker  Hill  he¬ 
roes  ?  They  fought  and  died  that  we,  their  chil¬ 
dren,  should  be  free. 

Mob  (Cheers) . — Down  with  George  III !  Hur¬ 
rah  for  George  Washington !  Liberty! 

Rip  enters  from  the  rear.  His  clothes  are  worn  and 
weather-beaten.  His  gun  is  rusty  and  his  beard  has 
grown  to  his  knees.  He  limps  feebly  along. 

Rip. — Surely  I  have  not  slept  here  all  night? 
Oh  I  that  flagon,  that  wicked  flagon !  What  ex¬ 
cuse  shall  I  make  to  Dame  Van  Winkle?  Wolf  I 
Wolf!  Where  is  my  dog?  These  mountain 
beds  do  not  agree  with  me,  and  if  this  frolic 
should  lay  me  up  with  a  fit  of  rheumatism,  I 
shall  have  a  blessed  time  with  Dame  Van 
Winkle. 

Rip  approaches  the  voters  and  speaks. 

Rip. — Where  are  my  friends? 

Voter. — Are  you  a  Federal  or  a  Democrat? 
Why  do  you  carry  a  gun  on  your  shoulder  to  an 
election?  Who  are  you  and  what’s  your  name? 

Rip. — God.  knows.  I’m  not  myself ;  I’m  some¬ 
body  else — that’s  me  yonder — no,  that’s  some¬ 
body  else  got  into  my  shoes.  I  was  myself  last 
night,  but  I  fell  asleep  unon  the  mountain  and 
they  changed  my  gun,  and  everything’s  changed 
and  I  can’t  tell  what’s  my  name  or  who  I  am. 

Voter. — Who  are  your  friends? 

Judith  Gardiner. — Hush,  Rip,  hush,  you  lit¬ 
tle  fool.  The  old  man  won’t  hurt  you. 

Rip  (Looking  at  Judith  Gardiner). — What  is 
your  name,  my  good  woman? 

Judith  Gardiner. — Judith  Gardiner. 

Rip. — Who  was  your  father? 

Judith  Gardiner. — Ah,  poor  man.  Rip  Van 
Winkle  was  his  name;  but  it’s  twenty  years 


since  he  went  away  from  home  with  his  gun, 
and  never  has  been  heard  of  since — his  dog 
came  home  without  him;  but  whether  he  shot 
himself  or  was  carried  away  by  the  Indians, 
nobody  can  tell.  I  was  then  but  a  little  girl. 

Rip. — Where’s  your  mother? 

Judith  Gardiner. — Oh,  she,  too,  died  but  a 
short  time  since;  she  broke  a  blood  vessel  in  a 
fit  of  passion  at  a  New  England  peddler. 

Rip. — I  am  your  father.  Young  Rip  Van 
Winkle  once — old  Rip  Van  Winkle  now.  Does 
nobody  know  poor  Rip  Van  Winkle? 

Voter. — Sure  enough,  it’s  Rip  Van  Winkle — 
it  is  himself,  indeed.  Welcome  home  again,  old 
neighbor.  Why,  where  have  you  been  these 
twenty  years  ? 

Rip. — The  flagon  with  its  wine,  the  men  of 
the  mountains,  with  their  nine-pins,  made  me 
sleep  in  their  cave  last  night.  I  do  not  know 
myself. 

Judith  (Interrupting). — Come,  father,  to  my 
house  and  rest  awhile.  Then  you  can  better 
tell  your  story. 

Judith  takes  Rip’s  hand  and  the  child’s  hand,  and 
leads  the  way,  the  voters  following  to  the  rear  of  the 
room. 

Composition 

(Third  Year  and  Upward.) 

Aim. — (Conversation  lessons  appropriate  for 
the  month. 

Teacher’s  Method. — During  the  week  before 
Arbor  Day  let  the  conversation  lesson  be  upon 
the  value  of  trees  to  man. 

Encourage  the  children  to  bring  in  for  the 
school  cabinet  the  products  of  trees  that  are 
useful  to  man.  From  these*  concrete  illustra¬ 
tions  let  the  teacher  plan  the  written  work. 

Arbor  Day:  Why,  by  whom. 

1.  Kinds  of  Plants: 

Herbs,  woody  Trees.  (Distinguish.) 

2.  Parts  of  the  Plant: 

Roots,  (trunk),  leaves,  stems. 

Uses  of  these  to  the  tree  and  plant. 

Uses  of  these  to  man. 

3.  Roots.  Stems.  Leaves.  Wood.  Sap. 

foods  kinds  kinds  kinds  Tar 

medicine  food  foods  uses  pitch, 

named  named  etc. 

fibers,  medicines  1,  2,  rubber 

etc.  3,  4,  5, 

purify  medicine  maple 

air  sugar 

resin 

camphor 

4.  Value  of  trees  to  the  earth  and  man, 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

Child’s  Work. — Let  the  children  select  topics 
they  wish  to  write  upon  after  the  oral  work  has 
been  completed. 

Reading 

Aim. — To  test  for  known  words  among  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  list. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Tear  from  the  backs  of  old 
readers  the  vocabularies  found  therein.  To  se- 
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cure  strength  and  ease  in  handling,  paste  the 
columns  of  words  on  stiff  oak-tag.  Then  cut 
into  single  words  and  put  a  generous  share  into 
each  envelope. 

Child's  Work. —  (a)  Let  the  child  arrange  the 
known  words  in  columns  on  his  desk. 

(b)  After  developing  a  certain  phonic  ele¬ 
ment  let  the  child  place  in  a  column  all  the 
words  beginning  or  ending  with  this  letter. 

(c)  Let  the  child  arrange  the  known  words 
alphabetically  in  columns. 

(d)  As  a  training  in  the  recognition  of  the 
ending  “ing”  let  the  child  arrange  words  with 
this  ending. 

(e)  The  words  may  be  arranged  in  original 
sentences. 

(f)  Arrange  the  words  in  groups  according 
to  their  phonic  element  or  in  “families,”  as  the 
“an,”  “ent,”  “ill,”  “eet,”  “eed.” 

Phonics 

(Second  Year  and  Upwards.) 

Aim. — Reading  and  phonics.  After  working 
with  this  exercise,  the  child  will  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  practice  in  words  containing  “ea” 
which  speaks  “e.”  Let  the  child  discover  that 
“ea”  words  speak  the  first  letter’s  own  name. 

Teacher's  Work. — Prepare  a  large  sheet  of 
words  containing  “ea.”  Duplicate  many  copies 
by  means  of  the  hektograph.  Have  a  complete 
sheet  for  each  child. 

These  hektographed  sheets  must  be  cut  up 
into  separate  words  and  placed  in  envelopes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seat  work  the  teacher 
hastily  writes  on  the  blackboard  the  order  of 
arrangement,  as, 

teach,  \veak,  cheat,  dear,  steal,  beam. 

Child's  Work. — From  the  list  of  cut-up  words 
the  child  makes  a  column  of  all  words  ending  in 
“each.”  For  the  second  row  all  words  having 
the  same  phonic  ending  as  “weak,”  etc. 


The  child’s 

completed  work  may 

look  like 

this ; 

teach  weak 

cheat 

*  dear 

steal 

beam 

reach  beak 

beat 

near 

peal 

dream 

beach  break 

heat 

fear 

squeal 

cream 

peach  squeak  feat 

clear 

deal 

ream 

preach  leak 

meat 

hear 

heal 

steam 

bleach  streak  neat 

eear 

meal 

seam 

teacherbleak 

peat 

appearreal 

stream 

each 

seat 

rear 

seal 

team 

wheat  drear 

repeal 

sunbeam 

bleat  dreary 
repeat  tears 
dearly 
year 

(Second  and  Third  Years.) 

Aim. — The  aim  in  this  exercise  is  spelling.  It 
can  be  done  only  when  the  child  has  learned  the 
names. 

Teacher's  Work. — Hektograph  the  names  of 
the  days  and  months.  Cut  up  the  hektographed 
sheet  into  syllables.  Place  the  entire  list  in  en¬ 


velopes,  furnishing  a  set  for  each  child  at  work. 

Child's  Work. — It  is  necessary  for  the  child 
to  build  the  names  of  the  days  from  the  syl¬ 
lables  in  the  envelope.  Using  these  as  a  guide 
require  the  child  to  write  each  word  four  or  five 
times.  As  he  has  the  words  at  close  range  on 
his  desk,  it  should  prevent  carelessness  in  writ¬ 
ing  the  letters  incorrectly. 


Mon 

day  Mon  day  Tues  day 

Tues 

dayj  Mon  day  Tues  day 

Wednes 

day  Mon  day  Tues  day 

Thurs 

day  Mon  day  Tues  day 

Monday  Tuesday 

Writing 

(First  Year.) 

Aim. — Writing  for  legibility. 

Teacher's  Work. — Cut  from  old  copy-books  or 
from  old  readers  the  script  sentences  therein. 
Paste  these  upon  a  stiff  cardboard. 

Give  a  copy  to  each  child. 

Child's  Work. — Tell  the  child  to  imitate  his 
copy.  After  his  first  line  is  written  it  must  be 
covered  over  with  the  pasteboard  copy.  Thus, 
in  writing  the  second  line  the  child  has  the  orig¬ 
inal  copy  to  look  at  and  not  his  own  work. 

Spelling 

(Second  Year  and  Upwards.) 

Aim. — An  interesting  way  of  testing  for  writ¬ 
ten  words. 

Preparation. — A  long  word  is  written  upon 
the  blackboard.  From  the  letters  of  the  word 
“inconsiderate”  the  children  write  as  large  a  list 
of  words  as  possible. 

(a)  At  first  the  children  may  look  at  certain 
pages  in  their  books  to  aid  them  in  the  correct 
spelling  of  each  word. 

(b)  As  a  test  in  spelling  require  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  write  the  lists  of  words  without  the  aid 
of  the  book. 

(c)  As  an  impetus  let  the  teacher  make  a  list. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  seat  work  the  lists  are 
compared. 

A  particularly  good  plan  is  for  the  teacher  to 
write  the  words  in  her  list  upon  the  blackboard. 
The  children  are  then  allowed  to  copy  any  words 
from  this  list  which  they  did  not  get. 

Every  mis-spelled  word  must  be  crossed  out 
from  the  child’s  list,  thus  bringing  down  his 
number.  This  leads  the  children  to  greater  ef¬ 
fort  next  time. 

(Second  Year  and  Upwards.) 

In  providing  the  hektographed  copies  for  the 
children  there  is  no  danger  from  incorrect 
copying. 

Teacher's  Work. — Select  a  list  of  words  which 
are  to  be  taught  to  the  class.  The  list  below 
contains  the  u  family.  These  are  arranged  on 
a  large  sheet  of  paper  and  hektographed.  No 
cutting  is  needed  in  this  exercise. 
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It  should  be  the  teacher’s  aim  in  this  exercise 
to  place  her  words  in  columns  so  that  there  will 
be  no  phonetic  order. 


rung 

stung 

thrust 

nut 

sun 

stud 

stuff 

mud 

must 

study 

sung 

muff 

cup 

puff 

rust 

stub 

shut 

bud 

gun 

hut 

fun 

duck 

butter 

cuff 

snuff 

run 

mutter 

shut 

just 

crust 

tub 

husk 

luck 

cut 

,  dust 

bun 

grub 

rub 

cud 

but 

hung 

bluff 

dusk 

nut 

Child's  Work. — The  child  must  rearrange  the 
words  from  the  hektographed  sheet  so  that  the 
words  are  placed  in  phonetic  columns.  In  order 
to  do  this  he  writes  each  word  and  scrutinizes 
carefully  all  the  words  on  the  sheet. 

run  sun 
stung  fun 
hung  run 
sung  gun 
bun 

(Second  Year.) 

Teacher’s  Work. — Old  pages  from  readers, 
etc.,  are  given  to  the  children.  Upon  the  black¬ 


board  the  spelling  words  for  the  day  are 
written. 

Child’s  Work. — From  the  pages  distributed  to 
the  class  each  child  must  copy  the  word  upon 
his  paper  as  often  as  he  finds  it  upon  the  printed 
page.  This  provides  for  careful  work,  as  the 
word  is  copied  at  close  range  from  the  page  of 
the  book.  At  the  close  of  the  lesson  let  the 
written  papers  be  exchanged  and  the  children 
mark  for  words  incorrectly  written. 

(Third  Year  and  Upwards.) 

In  order  that  the  child  may  spell  many  syl¬ 
labled  words,  it  is  necessary  to  give  preparation 
in  dividing  words  into  syllables. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Prepare  a  chart,  which 
should  remain  hanging  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  classroom  at  all  times.  Let  this  chart 
contain  the  words  which  are  used  for  word- 
study  for  the  month.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
these  words  should  form  the  spelling  words  for 
the  class. 

Now  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  teacher  to 
write  in  syllables  these  words  upon  a  large  sheet 
of  paper  and  make  duplicate  copies  for  each 
child.  The  words  are  cut  into  syllables  and  put 
into  envelopes. 

Child’s  Work. — From  the  syllables  the  child 
builds  up  the  entire  word  to  correspond  with  the 
word  on  the  teacher’s  chart. 

As  a  next  step,  the  child  may  be  told  to  write 
the  syllables  of  each  word. 
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Busy  Work  with  a  Purpose 

By  Agnes  IL.  Quish 


Language 

Tell  the  following  story  to  the  children,  as 
preparation  for  the  nature  and  English  work 
to  follow : 

A  STORY  OF  THE  DANDELION 

Once  upon  a  time  a  great  many  little 
stars  lived  up  in  the  sky. 

Their  father  was  the  Sun,  and  their 
mother  was  the  Moon. 

Usually  these  stars  were  good  little  chil¬ 
dren.  They  liked  to  help  brighten  the  sky 
and  so  make  the  earth  brighter. 

But  one  night  when  their  mother 
called  to  them  to  come  and  light  up  the  sky, 
they  came  very  slowly.  They  looked  very 
cross.  They  did  not  shine  when  she  told 
them  to  do  so. 

Mother  Moon  felt  sad.  She  called  up 
from  the  earth  some  good  little  stars.  They 
were  only  flowers  on  earth,  but  Mother 
Moon  changed  them  into  stars  in  the  sky. 

The  naughty  stars  felt  themselves  falling. 
Faster  and  faster  they  fell,  until  they  sank 
down  into  the  earth. 

They  cried  and  cried  until  they  fell  asleep 
for  they  were  very  sorry  for  what  they  had 
done. 

In  the  morning  Father  Sun  shone  out  so 
brightly  that  everything,  even  the  baby  stars 
under  the  grass,  wakened.  They  began  to 
cry  again. 

Their  father  felt  sorry  for  them.  He  told 
them  they  might  shine  on  the  earth. 

So  now  the  stars  shine  in  the  skv  at  night, 
and  in  the  morning  when  Father  Sun  shines 
for  them,  the  dandelions  open  their  eyes  and 
shine  in  the  grass  all  day. 

ADAPTED 

Tell  the  story  to  the  children  and  use  it  for 
oral  reproduction,  Hektograph  a  copy  for  each 
child.  Use  these  for  a  reading  lesson. 

Constructing  Statements 

(Third  Year.) 

Aim  and  Value. — Constructing  statements 
from  questions. 

This  step  in  sentence  structure  has  composi¬ 
tion  as  the  definite  end  in  view.  The  child 
learns  to  construct  a  good  ,  English  sentence 
without  the  added  difficulties  of  word-getting 
and  spelling,  as  all  the  words  needed  for  the  an¬ 
swers  are  found  in  the  questions. 

Hektograph  the  following  directions  and  p.ive 


a  copy,  together  with  a  paper  on  which  to  write 
his  answers,  to  each  child  working  in  the  group. 

HEKTOGRAPH  SHEET 

Begin  each  sentence  with  a  capital  letter. 

Place  period  at  the  end  of  each  statement. 

Did  some  little  stars  live  up  in  the  sky? 

Was  their  father  the  Su'n? 

Was  their  mother  the  Moon? 

Were  these  little  stars  naughty  one  night? 

Did  Mother  Moon  send  them  down  to  the 
earth? 

Did  she  put  some  good  stars  in  their 
places? 

Did  Father  Sun  feel  sorry  for  them  when 
he  saw  them  on  the  earth? 

Did  he  tell  them  that  they  might  shine  on 
earth? 

Do  the  dandelions  shine  in  the  grass  all 
day? 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  this  exercise 
could  be  used  by  having  the  answers  hekto- 
graphed,  cut  into  separate  words  and  phrases 
and  put  into  the  envelopes  with  the  questions. 
The  children  could  then  build  their  answers  by 
using  these  cut-up  #words. 

Silent  Reading 

The  aim  of  this  exercise  is  to  supply  means 
by  which  drill  may  be  given  on  the  words  which 
seem  to  present  difficulties  to  the  majority  of 
the  children. 

Words  of  this  kind  should  be  reviewed  and 
drilled  by  themselves  daily. 

Was,  any,  to,  now,  but,  very,  have,  there  and 
who,  are  just  a  few  of  these  words. 

Method. — Prepare  a  chart  in  the  form  of  a 
flight  of  stairs.  Print  one  of  these  words  on 
each  step.  Hektograph  on  separate  slips  the 
sentences,  from  the  reader,  that  contain  these 
words. 

Give  each  child  in  the  group  an  envelope  con¬ 
taining  the  separate  lines  and  a  reader.  Tell 
him  to  take  the  word  on  the  first  step  and  find 
the  story  in  his  envelope  that  has  this  word 
in  it. 

He  is  then  to  find  the  same  sentence  in  his 
book  and  compare  it  with  the  sentence  from  his 
envelope.  Take  the  word  on  the  next  step  and 
so  on  up  the  steps. 

The  value  of  this  exercise  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  child  must  read  the  word  on  the  chart,  he 
must  read  the  sentence  on  the  slip  and  then  he 
must  find  it  in  his  book. 

He  is  compelled  to  read  every  portion  of  it 
over  and  over  again,  thus  visualizing  the  diffi¬ 
cult  words  more  thoroly  than  he  would  during 
an  oral  reading  lesson. 
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This  exercise  would  be  worse  than  valueless 
unless  preceded  by  a  thoro  oral  drill. 

Language 

(Third  and  Fourth  Year.) 

Aim. — To  teach  the  child  to  recognize  a  noun 
as  a  word  that  names  something.  It  is  not  at 
all  necessary  at  this  stage  for  him  to  know  the 
,  term  “noun.” 

Preparation. — Write  with  hektograph  ink  the 
names  of  people,  places,  flowers,  games,  toys, 
tools,  materials  from  which  dresses  are  made, 
animals,  birds,  things  to  eat,  things  to  wear. 

Make  duplicate  copies  enough  to  have  at 
least  three  sheets  to  cut  into  separate  words, 
for  each  child’s  envelope  or  box. 

On  a  slip  to  go  with  these  words  write  the 
following  directions: 

Pick  out 

1.  Three  names  of  people. 

2.  Three  names  of  places. 

3.  Three  names  of  flowers. 

4.  Three  names  of  games. 

5.  Three  names  of  toys. 

6.  Three  names  of  tools. 

7.  Three  names  of  materials  from  which 

dresses  are  made. 

8.  Three  names  of  animals. 

9.  Three  names  of  birds. 

10.  Three  names  of  things  to  eat. 

u.  Three  names  of  things  to  drink. 

As  each  child’s  box  contains  a  large  number 
of  words,  he  must  spend  considerable  time  to 
select  the  correct  word.  This  compels  him  to 
observe  the  form,  not  only  of  the  particular 
word  he  is  going  to  use,  but  all  the  other  words 
that  he  incidentally  handles. 

(Third  and  Fourth  Year.) 

Aim. — To  teach  the  children  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  singular  and  plural  nouns  without  the 
use  of  technical  terms.  The  seat  work  must  be 
preceded  by  brisk  oral  work. 

Preparation. — Cards  are  prepared  in  a  man¬ 
ner  similar  to  that  described  in  the  last  exer¬ 
cises,  except  that  the  singular  and  plural  of 
each  noun  is  to  be  given. 

Two  slips  are  placed  in  the  box  or  envelope 
with  these  words.  On  one  write  ONE — on  the 
other  MORE  THAN  ONE. 

The  children  are  to  select  the  singular  and 
plural  of  each  noun  and  place  them  side  by  side 
under  the  proper  heading.  Aim  to  have  at 
least  three  copies  of  each  word. 

When  completed  a  child’s  desk  might  look  as 
follows : 

|One 


More  than  One 


i  hammer 


I  hammers 


chisel 


chisels 


|flower| 


j  flowers] 


rose 


roses 


robin 


robins 


child 


1  children 


leaf 


leaves 


(Third  and  Fourth  Year.) 

Aim. — To  give  variety  of  expression  and  ta 
correct  the  habit  of  beginning  all  sentences  in 
the  same  way. 

Method. — On  the  outside  of  an  envelope  or  on 
the  inside  cover  of  a  box  write,  “Man  will  find 
peace  and  contentment  in  his  heart  if  he  fears 
God  and  does  good.”  Using  hektograph  ink, 
rewrite  this  sentence,  beginning  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  way : 


1.  If 

2.  Whoever 

3.  He  who  fears 

4.  So  long  as  man 

5.  As  soon  as  man 
no  longer 


6.  If  you  desire 

7.  Fear  God 

8.  Happy  the  man 

9.  Should  you  do 

good 

10.  How  can  man  find 


On  the  hektograph  run  off  duplicate  copies  of 
these  sentences  and  cut  them  into  the  separate 
words.  Place  these  with  the  following  direc¬ 
tions  in  the  box. 

Reconstruct  this  sentence,  beginning: 


I 


2. 

3- 

4- 


If 

Whoever 
He  who  fears 
So  long  as  man 

5.  As  soon  as  man  no  longer 

6.  If  you  desire 

7.  Fear  God 

8.  Happy  the  man 

9.  Should  you  do  good 
10.  How  can  man  find 

Child’s  Work. — The  child  is  to  follow  these 
directions  and  build  the  sentences  on  his  desk. 

When  completed  his  work  should  look  as 
follows : 


If 


man 


fears]  |God|  |and  |does|  |good, 


he 

will 

find 

peace 

and 

in 

his 

heart. 

|knife| 


Whoever!  Ifearsj  jGodj  |and|  jdoes]  |good,f 


knives 
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will 

find 

peace 

and!  contentment 

How 

can| 

peace 

i 

in  his  heart. 


He  I  I  who  I  I  fears  I  |GQd|  |and|  |dQes|  [good, 


find 

peace 

and 

contentment 

in 

his 

heart. 

So  |long|  |as 


man 


fears  God  and 


does|  |good,|  |he|  |will|  |find|  |peace 


be 

in  jyourj  jheart. 

if 

you 

do 

not 

fear  God  and 

you 

do 

no 

i  good.  I 


Number  Work 


FIRST  YEAR 

Hektograph  the  following.  Give  a  sheet  to 
each  child  with  a  box  of  sticks.  He  is  to  build 
his  answers,  on  his  paper,  with  the  sticks : 


4 

I 


3 

I 


6 

I 


5 

I 


7 

I 


9 

I 


8 

I 


and 

contentment 

in 

his 

heart. 

As 


soon 


as 


man 


no 


longer!  fears 


God  and  does 


no 


3 

2 


5 

4 

4 

3 


4 

3 

3 

2 


good,  hej  _  _  _  ^ 


7 

6 


•5 

5 


6 

5 

4 

5 


7 

8 

6 

8 


9 

7 

3 


will 

lose 

peace 

and 

contentment 

from 

his 

heart. 

|If|  |you|  |desire|  |peace|  jandj  jcontent- 


ment 


in 


your  heart,  |fear  I  God 


and|  |do|  |good. 


Fear  ( 

Grod 

and  do 

Igood  landj  |you 

jwil 

1  Ifinc 

peace 

and  contentment 

in 

your 

heart. 

Happyl  |the 


man 


Iwho  I  fears!  God 


and  jdoes 

good,! 

for 

he|  |will 

have 

peace 

and 

1  contentment 

in 

|his|  |heart.| 


Should  jyou 

do 

goodj  [and 

fear 

|God,  jyou 

will 

have  peace 

and 

[contentment 

!in|  jyour  heart. 

Weaving  and  Basket  Making  Done  in  a  Primary  School 
in  New  York  City 


Hints  and  Helps 

Plans,  Methods,  Devices,  and  Suggestions  from  the  Workshops  of  many  Teachers 

This  feature,  originally  planned  for  these  pages,  has  proved  so  popular  with  teachers  that  it  has  been  cop¬ 
ied  by  nearly  every  educational  periodical  in  the  country.  Teachers  Magazine  will  continue  to  publish  the 
best  to  be  had  for  this  department.  The  Editor  would  like  nothing  better  than  that  he  might  be  able  to  visit 
the  schoolrooms  of  every  one  of  the  hundred  thousand  teachers  who  read  this  Magazine.  What  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  good  things  he  would  find!  But  that  cannot  be.  The  next  best  thing  is  to  have  the  teachers  aid 
each  other  by  writing  out  the  devices  and  plans  and  thoughts  that  have  proved  most  helpful  to  them.  Will  you 
not  contribute  from  the  store  of  your  experience?  A  good  book  will  be  sent  for  every  contribution  accepted 
for  this  department. 


A  Morning  Song 

Here  is  a  copy  of  a  little  prayer  song  I  have 
devised.  We  sing  it  the  first  thing  every  morn¬ 
ing,  with  bowed  heads  and  folded  hands,  and  I 
find  that  besides  teaching  reverence  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  it  brings  a  calm  over  the  schoolroom  that 
other  songs  and  exercises  fail  to  cause : 

Thanks  we  give.  Thanks  we  give. 

To  our  God  above. 

For  home  and  school  and  playmates  dear, — 
For  everyone  we  love. 

Father  dear.  Father  dear. 

Lead  us  on  our  way, — 

Teach  us,  oh,  to  do  Thy  will. 

And  help  us  thru  the  day. 

Iowa.  Verna  Davis. 


On  the  Way  to  School 

On  a  certain  day  tell  the  children  to  make  a 
list  of  all  the  things  they  saw  on  the  way  to 
school.  Give  them  no  warning  beforehand.  Af¬ 
ter  they  have  written,  tell  them  to  observe 
closely  what  they  see  the  next  morning  when 
they  come  to  school. 

The  next  day  have  them  write  another  list. 
Then  compare  the  two  lists  and  see  how  many 
more  things  they  have  written  about  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  day. 

Have  the  pupils  write  the  names  of  animals 
and  insects  that  fly,  walk,  jump  and  creep. 

Pennsylvania.  Mary  S.  Boyer. 


Games  and  ILxercises 

Each  succeeding  number  of  your  Magazine 
for  primary  teachers  is  more  interesting  than 
the  last,  but  the  “  Games  and  Exercises  for  the 
Little  Ones  ”  have  been  especially  helpful  to  me 
in  my  class  work  with  the  beginners.  I  have, 
during  the  past  term,  ordered  from  catalogs  sev¬ 
eral  books,  costing  from  fifty  cents  to  two  dol¬ 
lars  each,  just  to  get  such  motion  exercises,  but 
none  of  them  contained  the  desired  suggestions. 

In  the  arithmetic  and  number  work,  I  have 
often  adapted  the  devices  to  suit  the  needs  of 
the  various  classes,  as  in  the  February  number 
the  houses  offered  a  suggestion  to  me  for  even 
the  “  wee  ones.”  I  helped  them  draw  the  houses 
and  then  put  four  dots  at  each  of  the  four  win¬ 
dows,  explaining  to  the  children  that  each  dot 
represented  a  bird  (sometimes  the  pupils  would 
place  the  dots),  then  they  were  told  to  count 


how  many  birds  flew  in  at  the  windows,  our 
number  for  that  day  being  16. 

The  next  day  we  had  the  number  17  for  our 
lesson,  and  I  used  an  original  device,  which 
might  be  of  interest  to  some  other  teacher: 
Draw  a  tree  and  from  each  branch  suspend  two 
cherries,  also  one  at  the  top^  Count  the  cher¬ 
ries.  I  prefer  to  have  them  do  this  work  at  the 
blackboard.  Have  the  pupils  follow  line  by  line. 

I  have  also  found  many  helpful  suggestions 
for  each  of  my  other  classes,  the  first  grade  and 
advanced  first,  and  feel  that  the  magazine  is  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  my  school  work. 

Tennessee.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Johnston. 


Making  Booklets 

There  certainly  is  a  blessing  in  the  pleasure 
received  from  giving  joy  to  the  little  ones.  They 
do  so  appreciate  our  efforts. 

At  our  school,  after  we  have  become  familiar 
with  a  lesson  in  both  print  and  script,  we  make 
a  book.  This  is  done  only  before  we  have  read¬ 
ing  books  of  our  own.  Our  method  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  A  sufficient  number  of  copies  for  each 
member  of  the  class  are  taken  off  on  the  hekto- 
graph,  on  6  X  9  drawing  paper.  The  papers  are 
folded  in  halves  crosswise,  and  thus  we  have 
our  books. 

On  the  top  cover  we  make  a  drawing,  either 
freehand  or  with  a  cardboard  pattern  for  out¬ 
line,  to  illustrate  the  lesson.  Occasionally  we 
substitute  a  design  in  paper-cutting.  Then  we 
read  the  lesson  from  our  book,  and  proudly  bear 
them  home. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  furnishes  untold 
joy  and  is  as  profitable  as  enjoyable. 

Minnesota.  Mabel  M.  Marget. 


Games  for  the  Little  Folks 

The  old  game  of  ‘T  Spy”  is  a  good  one  for  the 
little  folks’  indoor  games. 

Let  one  row  of  pupils  pass  out  into  the  hall, 
while  a  child  in  the  room  places  in  full  view  a 
bean  bag  (or  other  object). 

The  pupils  are  all  called  in  and  as  soon  as  a 
child  sees  the  object,  he  says,  “I  spy,”  and 
passes  to  his  seat,  and  so  proceed  until  all  have 
“spied”  the  object,  when  all  the  children  in  the 
room  rise  and  clap  hands. 

The  next  row  of  children  pass  out  and  the 
child  who  first  spied  the  bean  bag  hides  it. 

Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  each  row. 
Illinois.  Carrie  J.  Rigg. 
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To  Cure  Whispering 

I  had  trouble  from  my  pupils’  whispering,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term.  To  overcome  this 
I  reserved  a  space  on  the  blackboard  to  publish 
the  deportment  grades  every  Monday  morning. 
Thru  the  week  any  who  were  seen  to  whisper 
were  asked  to  write  their  names  in  a  small  book 
provided  for  the  purpose. 

For  every  time  they  whispered  one  per  cent 
was  taken  from  their  deportment  grade.  If 
they  kept  their  grades  above  90,  a  gold  star 
was  placed  on  the  front  cover  of  their  readers. 

They  try  to  see  who  can  get  the  best  grade 
for  our  deportment  corner,  as  we  call  it. 

The  plan  has  succeeded  nicely. 

Ohio.  Elizabeth  Mary  Maloney. 


Devices  for  Writing 

After  the  pupils  are  familiar  with  a  number 
of  sight  words  learned  in  the  reading  class,  have 
air-tracing  exercises  with  these,  to  test  memory 
and  impress  more  vividly  the  form  of  the  words. 
The  teacher  must  start  at  her  right,  going  to¬ 
ward  her  left,  in  order  to  make  the  word  appear 
as  it  should  to  the  pupils.  Pupils  follow  the 
teacher  with  finger  in  tracing,  then  guess  what 
the  word  is.  The  teacher  then  traces  alone,  the 
children  guessing.  The  teacher  may  write  on 
the  board  with  crayon,  finger,  or  pointer,  they 
following,  then  guess  the  word.  Let  a  pupil 
whisper  a  known  word  to  the  teacher  for  her  to 
trace  in  the  air.  Pupils  guess  what  it  is. 

Have  letters  made  by  dictation. 

Dictate — “Down  slant,  dot,”  and  you  have  i. 

“Down  slant,  under  (right  curve)  slant,” 
makes  u. 

“Down  slant  two  spaces,  cross,”  makes  t. 

“Loop,  under,  little  arm,  makes  b. 

“Loop,  over  (left  curve),  little  head,  slant” 
(k) . 

“Loop,  slant  way  down,  cross”  (f ) . 

“Under,  downward  loop,  dot”  (j). 

“Over,  slant,  over,  slant”  (n). 

Short  words  may  be  dictated  thus,  and  chil- 


That  tired  feeling  is  a  burden  you  need  not  carry.  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  will  rid  you  of  it  and  renew  your  courage. 


dren  may  guess  what  the  words  or  letters  are, 
after  making  them  from  the  dictation. 
Nebraska.  Lottie  Lappart. 


Spring  Story  Problems 

The  first  day  of  April  was  Friday.  The  next 
day  was  a  holiday,  of  course,  and  Johnny  took 
a  long  walk.  He  saw  four  robins  that  had 
come  back,  also  two  bluebirds.  Then,  on  Sun¬ 
day,  he  saw  three  ground-sparrows,  another 
robin  and  half  a  dozen  blackbirds.  How  many 
birds  did  Johnny  count? 

Let  us  make  a  picture  of  those  birds  at  our 
seats  and  you  may  show  me  where  Johnny  saw 
the  birds. 

Little  Eleanor  walked  down  a  country  road¬ 
side  with  her  papa.  It  was  a  bright  spring  day. 
She  saw  some  pussy-willows.  Her  papa  cut 
two  twigs  from  a  bush.  On  one  twig  there 
were  eight  pussies  and  on  the  other  there  were 
six  pussies.  How  many  did  little  Eleanor  have? 

Ruth  is  going  to  have  a  flower-bed  this  sum¬ 
mer.  She  planted  some  daffodils  long  ago  and 
now — oh,  what  a  pretty  bed  of  the  golden  flow¬ 
ers  she  has !  You  should  see  them !  The  other 
day  she  brought  six  to  me.  She  said  she  had 
given  five  to  her  grandma,  and  eight  to  her 
mother.  How  many  pretty  daffodils  did  Ruth 
pick  that  day? 

James  is  going  to  have  an  orchard  all  his 
very,  very  own.  His  father  bought  six  apple 
trees,  seven  plum  trees,  and  five  cherry  trees 
for  him.  He  planted  them  on  Arbor  Day.  He 
planted  them  in  three  rows.  How  many  trees 
has  he,  and  how  many  in  a  row? 

James  and  his  little  sister  Nellie  have  a  gar¬ 
den-bed.  James  has  a  wheelbarrow,  each  has  a 
watering-pot;  James  has  a  sickle,  Nellie  has  six 
flower-pots;  each  has  a  hoe,  each  has  a  spade, 
each  has  a  rake  and  a  shovel.  How  many  gar¬ 
den  implements  did  their  mamma  buy  for  them  ? 
Kentucky  Bird  and  Arbor  Day  Annual. 


Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

For 

All  Spring  Blood  Diseases 
and  Ailments 

Possesses  medicinal  merit  Peculiar  to 
Itself  and  has  an  unequaled  record  of 
cures.  Take  it  this  spring,  in  usual 
liquid  form  or  tablets  known  as  Sarsatabs. 


Addition  and  Subtraction  Exercises 

By  Harriet  <L.  Peet,  State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass. 


Analysis  of  the  Number  Twelve 


CONCRETE  EXPERIENCE 

From  blocks  or  tablets  the  children  discover 
how  many  2’s,  3’s,  4’s  and  6’s  are  in  12.  This 
gives  them  the  multiplication  and  division  facts. 


ABSTRACTION  OF  FACTS 


5+  7  =  12 
10+  2  =  12 
7+  5  =  12 
8+  4  =  12 
2  +  10  =  12 
3+  9  =  12 
6+  6  =  12 
11+  1  =  12 
9+  3  =  12 


12—  5=  7 
12  —  10=  2 
12—  7=  5 
12—  8=  4 
12—  2  =  10 
12—  3=  9 
12—  6=  6 
12  —  11=  1 
12—  9=  3 

APPLICATION 


4X3 
3X4 
2X6 
6X2 
12  4 


12 

12 


2 
6 


12 

12 

12 

12 

3 

6 

2 


+  of  12  =  6 
of  12  =  3 


Mary  had  7  chickens  and  5  chickens.  She 
had - chickens  in  all. 

John  wanted  12  cents.  ‘  He  has  5  cents.  He 
must  get - cents  more. 

Twelve  sparrows  sat  on  a  telegraph  wire. 

Seven  flew  away.  There  were  -  sparrows 

left. 

Five  boys  were  playing  together;  five  more 
joined  them  and  then  two  more.  In  all  there 
were - boys  playing  together. 


How  many  quarts  of  milk  are  needed  to  fill 
8  cups? 

John’s  baby  brother  drinks  2  cups  of  milk  a 
day.  How  many  pints  of  milk  does  he  drink? 

How  many  pint  bottles  can  be  filled  from  2 
quarts  of  milk? 

How  many  times  must  a  cup  be  filled  in  order 
to  measure  out  2  quarts  of  vinegar? 

DRILL 

How  many  pints  in  2  quarts?  3  quarts?  4 
quarts  ? 

How  many  quarts  in  4  pints?  8  pints?  10 
pints  ? 

How  many  cups  in  3  pints?  2  pints?  4 
pints  ? 

How  many  cups  in  4  quarts?  3  quarts?  2 
quarts  ? 

Value  of  Coins 

CONCRETE 

Use  paper  money.  Practice  finding  equiva¬ 
lents. 

ABSTRACTION 
5  cents  =  1  nickel. 

10  cents  =  1  dime. 

25  cents  =  1  quarter. 

APPLICATION 


REPRESENTATION 

The  children  show  by  squares,  lines  or  dots, 
what  numbers  put  together  make  twelve. 

DRILL 

11  +  ?  =  12  4  X  ? 

7  +  ?  =  12  3  X  ? 

5  +  ?  =  12  2  X  ? 

6  +  ?  =  12  6  X  ? 

8  +  ?  =  12  12  ^  ? 

4  -k  ?  =  12  12  -^  ? 

9  +  ?  =  12  12  ^  ? 

3  +  ?  =  12  12  ^  ? 

10  +  ?  =  12  of  12 

2  +  ?  =  12  +  of  12 

Cup,  Pint  and  Quart 

CONCRETE 

Use  water,  sand  or  sawdust  to  measure  with, 
to  find  the  number  of  pints  in  one  quart  and  the 
number  of  cups  in  one  pint.  Let  the  children 
guess  the  capacity  of  different  vessels  and  then 
test  their  estimates  by  actually  measuring.  Use 
pint  and  quart  measures,  milk  bottles,  cups, 
bowls,  pitchers,  and  fruit  jars. 

ABSTRACTION  OF  FACTS 
2  cups  make  1  pint. 

2  pints  make  1  quart. 

4  cups  make  1  quart. 

APPLICATION  .  s 

How  many  cups  of  milk  in  2  quarts? 

»  1 


Count  out  coins  needed  to  buy: 


Balls  . 

. 12c. 

Dishes  . 

_ 22c. 

Books  .... 

.  7c. 

Knives  . 

.  .  .  .30c. 

Dolls  . 

. 18c. 

Toy  chair  .  .  . 

_ 17c. 

DRILL 

1  dime  =  1  nickel  and - cents? 

1  dime  =  -  cents? 

1  nickel  - - cents? 

1  quarter  = - cents? 

1  quarter  = - nickels? 

1  quarter  =  - dimes  and - nickel? 

1  quarter  =  - - 1  dime  and  -  nickels? 


1  dime  and  2  cents  =  -  cents? 

1  dime  and  4  cents  =  -  cents? 

2  dimes  and  3  cents  =  -  cents? 

3  nickels  and  1  dime  =  -  cents? 

2  nickels  and  1  dime  =  -  cents? 


The  exercises  above  show  how  thoroness  and 
skill  in  numbers  may  be  obtained  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  concrete  and  abstract  work  in  such  a 
way  that  there  is  variety,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  necessary  repetition  of  facts. 
The  amount  of  concrete  material  which  is  avail¬ 
able  for  such  exercises  is  almost  unlimited.  We 
have  at  hand,  or  can  easily  obtain,  blocks,  geo¬ 
metric  forms  cut  from  cardboard,  paper  cut  to 
suit  our  convenience,  pictures  drawn  on  the 
blackboard  or  cut  from  magazines  and  pasted 
on  cards,  toy  money,  the  clock  face,  rulers,  pint 
and  quart  measures,  patterns  and  models  for 
construction  work,  and  a  multiplicity  of  similar 
material.  . 


=  12 
=  12 
=  12 
=  12 
=  3 
=  4 
=  6 
=  2 
=  ? 
=  ? 
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What  Does  the  Bee  Do  ? 

What  does  the  bee  do? 

Bring  home  honey. 

What  does  father  do? 

Bring  home  money. 


And  what  does  mother  do? 

Lay  out  the  money. 

And  what  does  baby  do? 
Eat  up  the  honey. 

— Christina  Rosetti. 


ORDER.  BIRD  PICTUR.es  IN  NATURAL  in  teaching  Language, 

COLORS  NOW  FOR  SPRING  BIRD  STUDY  Geography,  Literature, 

CuC.y  US6 


‘“The  Mill.”  [The  One  Cent  Pictures^are  15  to  20  times 
the  size  of  this  picture.] 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES 

Reproductions  of  the  World’s  Great  Paintings. 


lor  so  or  more. 


.  CENT  EACH  sizesj^xs. 

Smaller  Size,  SxSyi,  Half  Cent  Each,  for  50  or  more. 
Larger  Size,  10x13,  4  for  25c.;  10  for  50c.;  21  for  $1. 
BIRD  PICTURES  IN  NATURAL  COLORS,  7x9.  Two 
cents  each  for  13  or  more. 

LARGE  PICTURES  FOR  FRAMING;  22x28  inches, 
including  margin.  Price,  75  cents  each;  8  for  $5.50. 
Send  three  _  two-cent  stamps  for  Catalogue  of  one 
thousand  miniature  illustrations,  two  pictures  and  a 
Colored  Bird  Picture. 


Awarded  Four  Gold  Medals  THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY,  Box  16,  MALDEN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Reproduction  Stories 

Robbie  has  a  rubber  dog  that  can  whistle  and 
a  live  dog  that  cannot. 


Baby  cried  because  her  rattle  fell  to  the  floor. 
When  she  is  older  she  will  not  cry. 


Who  is  as  greedy  as  the  pig?  “I  am!”  said 
the  duck.  She  thought  it  was  nice  to  be  greedy. 


One  of  the  strawberries  rolled  out  of  little 
Belle’s  spoon.  It  was  not  much  to  lose,  but  it 
made  a  stain  on  the  carpet. 


A  little  bug  was  trying  to  find  its  way  home. 
A  big  giant  of  a  boy  kept  moving  the  rubbish 
with  a  stick,  just  to  see  the.bug  get  lost. 


“To-morrow  will  do,”  said  Paul,  when  his 
mother  asked  him  to  fill  the  woodbox.  The  next 
day  it  rained  and  the  wood  was  too  wet  to  burn. 


“I  will  never  leave  you,”  said  the  stamp  to 
the  letter.  And  it  did  not  until  the  letter 
dropped  into  the  water.  Then  the  stamp  float¬ 
ed  off  and  said  never  a  word. 


Poor  Amy  cried,  because  she  was  too  sick  to 
go  to  school.  In  the  afternoon  a  little  friend 
came  to  see  her  and  said  the  teacher  had  asked 
about  her.  Then  Amy  felt  better. 


Once  upon  a  time  a  king  was  very  ill.  The 
doctor  said  nothing  could  save  his  life  but  wear¬ 
ing  the  shirt  of  the  happiest  man  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  But  the  happiest  man  in  the  kingdom 
had  no  shirt! 


Florence  lives  in  a  large  stone  house  and  her 
father  keeps  an  automobile.  Lily  lives  in  a 
small  cottage  and  her  father  does  not  keep  an 
automobile.  Lily  is  just  as  happy  as  Florence, 
for  her  mother  lets  her  have  a  garden  bed. 


Daniel’s  rabbits  like  clover  and  his  dog  likes 
meat.  One  day  he  thought  he  would  teach  them 
new  ways.  He  gave  the  clover  to  the  dog  and 
the  meat  to  the  rabbits.  Neither  the  dog  nor 
the  rabbits  would  eat  what  he  gave  them,  even 
when  they  were  hungry.  Animals  do  not  like 
to  learn  new  ways. 


CHILD  LIFE 

COMPOSITION  PICTURES 

32  Subjects  Size  6x9 

Price,  30  cents  for  one  envelope  of 
50  Pictures 

OBJECT — To  produce  the  child’s  composition 
— not  a  reproduction  of  what  the  teacher  said. 

The  child  composes.  The  teacher  corrects. 

Each  child  has  a  picture  and  writes  his  own 
story. 

RESULT — As  many  different  stories  as  there 
are  children.  The  pictures  represent  “Child 
Life,” — hence  the  name. 

The  32  envelopes  furnish  material  for  a  full 
graded  school. 

Adopted  by  the  City  of  New  York  for  use  in 
the  elementary  schools. 

Send  for  descriptive  booklet  reproducing  compo¬ 
sitions  in  the  children’s  own  handwriting,  zvith  sam¬ 
ples  of  pictures  and  full  information  as  to  prices. 

WRITE  NOW  TO 

The  A.  S.  BARNES  COMPANY 

1  1  East  24th  Street  New  York 

Sweeten  Sour  Stomach  by  taking  Dyspeplets.  They  act  quickly. 
10c.  Remember  the  name,  Dyspeplets. 

ILskimo  Homes 

Eskimos  live  in  igloos  made  of  snow  and  ice. 
A  whole  family  lives  in  one  igloo. 

The  entrance  to  the  igloo  is  a  long  tunnel, 
just  large  enough  for  one  to  crawl  thru  on  his 
hands  and  knees.  In  this  way  the  cold  is  kept 
out. 

The  igloo  is  warmed  by  an  oil  lamp  which  is 
also  used  for  cooking. 

“  Pink  E.yc  ”  Conjunctivitis 

Attacks  the  Eyes  in  the  Springtime.  It  is  Contagious 
and  calls  for  Immediate  Action.  One  Child  with  “Pink 
Eye”  will  Infect  an  Entire  Class  in  a  short  time.  Moth¬ 
ers  and  Teachers  should  be  Prepared  to  Offer  “First 
Aid” — Murine  Eye  Remedy.  It  Affords  Prompt  and 
Reliable  Relief.  Apply  Murine  Freely  and  Frequently. 
Write  for  Sample  and  Booklets.  Murine  Eye  Remedy 
Co.,  Chicago. 
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Summer  School 
of  the  South 


University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville 

Ninth  Session — ^June  21  to  July  29, 
1910.  200  courses.  100  instructors.  60 

popular  lectures.  Music  Festival.  2,113 
registered  students  last  year.  Largest 
and  best  summer  school  for  teachers.  For 
announcement  containing  full  information, 
address — P.  P.  CLAXTON,  Superintendent 


THE  LEAD  IS 
SMOOTH 
DURABLE 
UNIFORM 

SEND  TEN  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLES 

EBERHARD  FABER 

NEW  YORK 


GRADES 


HB 

H 

HH 


THE 

PERFECT 

SCHOOL 

PENCIL 


Home  Study  Courses 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses 
under  professors  in  Harvard,  Brown,  Cor¬ 
nell  and  leading  colleges. 

Academic  and  Preparatory,  Agricultural,  Com¬ 
mercial,  Normal  and  Civil  Service  Departments. 

Preparation  for  College,  Teachers' 
Prof.  Genung  Civil  Service  Examinations, 

English  250  page  catalog  free.  Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

D«p«.  184,  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


Where  Teachers  are 
Going 

Every  year  the  tide  of  summer 
travel  among  teachers  changes 
and  just  now  it  is  said  to  be  to¬ 
ward  Northern  Michigan — a  re¬ 
gion  that  is  becoming  famous 
from  its  great  beauty  and  won¬ 
drous  climate.  Then  the  rail¬ 
ways  have  put  on  their  finest 
trains  and  offer  very  low  rates. 
Besides,  the  lake  trip  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  Detroit,  Cleveland  and 
Buffalo  is  one  of  great  charm. 
The  tourist  center  is  Bay  View, 
amid  the  groves,  by  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan.  It  is  the  largest 
summer  city  in  the  West;  the 
seat  of  a  summer  University  of 
growing  fame,  and  an  Assembly 
where  appear  the  celebrities  of 
the  concert  and  lecture  platform. 
Our  glorious  prima-donna,  Mme. 
Schumann  -  Heink,  sings  there 
this  year.  It  is  truly  an  ideal 
spot  for  one’s  vacation.  Recre¬ 
ations  are  abundant  and  in  that 
cool  Northern  air  the  tired  grow 
strong  and  pleasantly  enjoy  the 
varied  and  rich  educational  and 
social  advantages.  J.  M.  Hall, 
Boston  Boulevard,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  is  the  one  to  address  for 
information. 


It  Is  Not  Raining  Rain 
to  Me 

It  is  not  raining  rain  to  me. 

It  is  raining  daffodils; 

In  every  dimpled  drop  I  see 

Wild  flowers  on  distant  hills. 

• 

The  clouds  of  gray  engulf  the 
day 

And  overwhelm  the  town; 

It  is  not  raining  rain  to  me. 

It  is  raining  roses  down. 

It  is  not  raining  rain  to  me, 
But  fields  of  clover  bloom, 
Where  any  buccaneering  bee 
May  find  a  bed  and  room. 

A  health  unto  the  happy! 

A  fig  for  him  who  frets! 

It  is  not  raining  rain  to  me, 

It  is  raining  violets. 

— Robert  Loveman. 


CLENN’S 


Sulphur 


Clears  the  complexion, 
whitens  the  hands  and 
is  a  time-tested  remedy 
for  skin  diseases. 


Sold  by  lljn*s  Hair  and  Wliiakcr  Dye, 

druggists.  black  or  brown,  SOc. 


How  the  Woodpecker 
Knows 

How  does  he  know  where  to  dig 
his  hole, 

The  woodpecker  there  on  the  elm 
tree  bole? 

How  does  he  know  what  kind  of 
a  limb 

To  use  for  a  drum,  and  to  bur¬ 
row  in? 

How  does  he  find  where  the 
young  grubs  grow — 

I’d  like  to  know? 


The  woodpecker  flew  to  a  maple 
limb. 

And  drummed  a  tattoo  that  was 
fun  for  him. 

“No  breakfast  here!  It’s  too 
hard  for  that,” 

He  said,  as,  down  on  his  tail  he 
sat, 

“Just  listen  to  this:  rrrr  rat- 
tat-tat,” 

Away  to  the  pear  tree,  out  of 
sight. 

With  a  cheery  call  and  a  jump¬ 
ing  flight. 

He  hopped  around  till  he  found 
a  stub, 

“Ah,  here’s  the  place  to  look  for 
a  grub. 

’Tis  moist  and  dead — rrrr  rub- 
dub-dub.” 

To  a  branch  of  the  apple.  Downy 
hied. 

And  hung  by  his  toes  to  the  un¬ 
der  side, 

“  ’Twill  be  sunny  here  in  this 
hollow  trunk; 

It’s  dry  and  soft,  with  a  heart  of 
punk. 

Just  the  place  for  a  nest — rrrr 
runk-tunk-tunk.  ” 

“I  see,”  said  the  boy.  “Just  a 
tap  or  two. 

Then  listen  as  any  bright  boy 
might  do. 

You  can  tell  ripe  melons,  and 
garden  stuff 

In  the  very  same  way — it’s  easy 
enough.” 

— William  J.  Long. 


The  Rainbow 

Black  ribbon  is  the  general  rule 

To  tie  one’s  pigtails  in  the 
school. 

I  wear  red  ribbon  every  day 

When  I  go  out  to  run  and  play. 

For  dancing  school  the  little 
girls 

Wear  sweet  pink  bows  tied  in 
their  curls. 

And  blue  my  papa  likes  to  see 

When  we  have  company  to  tea. 

While  anything  but  snowy  white 

To  wear  in  church  would  not 
seem  right. 

On  rainy  days  I  like  to  wear 

A  plaided  ribbon  in  my  hair. 

With  all  the  colors  bright  and 
gay. 

And  that’s  my  rainbow,  people 
say. 

— Abbie  Farwell  Brown,  in 

The  Churchman. 
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The  Man  in  the  Moon 

By  Mildred  Merrill 

Last  night  when  I  had  gone  to 
bed, 

And  my  mother  had  taken  the 
light, 

I  thought  I  saw  a  great  big 
head, — 

And  I  hugged  my  dolly  tight. 

jOutside  it  was  almost  as  bright 
as  day. 

And  I’m  sure  it  wasn’t  the  sun. 

For  when  my  mother  went  away 

The  night  had  just  begun. 

It  gave  me  quite  a  dreadful 
scare. 

And  my  dolly  was  trembling  so 

That  just  to  show  her  I  didn’t 
care 

If  the  wind  did  howl  and  blow, 

I  jumped  right  up  and  out  of 
bed. 

As  quick  as  I  could  fly. 

And  found  the  great  big  shining 
light 

Was  way  up  in  the  sky. 

And  I’m  as  sure  as  I  can  be. 

From  the  face  on  my  silver 
spoon. 

The  thing  that  smiled  down  so 
at  me 

Was  only  the  Man  in  the 
Moon. 


Hygienic  Importance  of 
Dusfless  Conditions  in  School  Buildings 

The  problem  of  preserving  hygienic  conditions  in  school  buildings  is 
one  that  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  those  responsible  for  the  health 
of  pupils  under  their  care.  Ample  ventilation  and  scrupulous  cleanliness 
are  vital,  but,  unless  the  floors  receive  proper  attention  and  treatment, 
the  dust  that  accumulates  will  be  a  constant  menace,  for  dust  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  greatest  carrier  and  distributer  of  disease  germs  known. 
A  simple  yet  effective  treatment  of  floors  is  found  in 

STANDARD  FLOOR  DRESSING 

— a  preparation  that  accomplishes  its  purpose  by  catching  and  holding  all  dust 
particles  and  killing  the  millions  of  disease  bacilli  coming  in  contact  with  it. 
Threeorfour  treatments  a  year  are  all  that  are  necessary.  Standard  Floor  Dress¬ 
ing  preserves  the  floors,  makes  the  wood  last  longer  and  reduces  the  labor  and 
cost  of  caretaking.  Sold  in  barrels,  half  barrels,  and  in  one  and  five  gallon  cans.^ 
A.  Xrial  Free  of  AH  Cost 
^IVe  will  gladly  prove  the  efficiency  of  Standard  Floor  Dressing  as  a  dust  prevenlive,^ 
by  treating  floor  of  one  room  or  corridor  in  any  school  or  public  building  fl  T 
OUR  OWN  EXPENSE.  To  localities  far  removed  from  our  agencies, 
we  will  send  free  sample  with  full  directions  for  applying. 

Write  for  testimonials,  reports  and  book, 

“  Dust  and  its  Dangers.” 

Not  intended  for  household  use. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(mCORPORATEO) 


=^fce4flai¥e  NoTerror  ForYou 


When  your  certificate  expires  are  you  working  hard  to  secure  one  of  higher 
grade  or  will  you  be  content  to  drift  with  the  tide  and  acknowledge  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  your  more  ambitious  neighbor?  All  good  teachers  plan  to  im¬ 
prove  their  qualifications  and  raise  their  grade  of  scholarship.  They  turn  to  us 
for  aid  in  constantly  increasing  numbers,  and  thousands  of  better  cer¬ 
tificates  have  been  secured  with  the  help  of  our  thoroughly  trained,  sympa¬ 
thetic  instructors. 

YOU  NEED  OUR  HELP  FOR  THOROUGH 
_  PREPARATION 

You  can  earn  that  higher  certificate  this  year  if  you  will  work  with  us 
as  faithfully  as  we  are  desirous  of  working  with  you.  The  reason  so 
few  teachers  make  good  progress  is  that  their  home  study  is  poorly  planned 
and  carelessly  followed.  Many  work  according  to  this  plan — a  little  of  all 
branches  and  no\t  much  of  any  particular  one.  We  hope  you  will  let  us 
guide  you  along  this  line — a  definite  amount  of  work  in  certain  branches, 
under  competent  guidance  and  instruction.  Then  you  will  be  prepared  for 
your  examinations  and  for  the  better  positions  which  are  seeking  those 
who  are  qualified. 

We  offer  Normal  Courses  for  strong  reviews:  Primary  Methods  and 
Intermediate  and  Grammar  Methods,  for  all  grades,  from  first  to  eighth, 
devoted  solely  to  methods  of  teaching;  and  Academic  branches  for  ad¬ 
vanced  study.  For  those  who  wish  to  enter  commercial  life  we  offer  Busi¬ 
ness  Shorthand,  Typewriting  and  Pharmacy  Courses.  Write  to-day  for 
information. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

374-390  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAQO,  ILL. 


DRAW  LINES  THROUGH  SUBJECTS  IN  WHICH 
YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS  BELOW  AND  MAIL  TO  THE  SCHOOL 

NORMAL  DEPT. -STRONG  Reviews 

One  on  More  Branches  in  a  Course 

Arithmetie 

Blementsry  Alsebra 

Higher  Algebra 
Bookkeeping 

Plane  Geometry 

Grammar  and  Analysis 
Reading 

Composition  and  Rhetoric 
Am.  and  Brit.  Literature 
General  History 

Music 

Drawing 

Physics 

U.  S.  History 

Civil  Government 
Elementary  Economics 
Pedagogics  and  Methods 
History  of  Education 
Educational  Psychology 
Physiology  and  Hygiene 
Geography 

Physical  Geography 
Elementary  Agriculttire 
Botany 

ACADEMIC  DEPT. -Each  Subject  is  a  Course 

Arithmetic 

Elementary  Grammar 
English  Grammar 

Rhetoric  and  English 
Composition 
Elementary  Agriculture 
Algebra 

Geometry 

First  Year  Latin 

Second  Year  Latin 
Practical  Rhetoric 

Eng.  and  Am.  Literature 
Physics 

Botany 

Ancient  History 

Med.  and  Modern  History 

SPECIAL  COURSES  s 

Primary  Methods 
Intermediate  and  Gram¬ 
mar  School  Methods 

Business 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 

Name. 


Address. 


TSAOBEBB  MASAZINB 
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New  England  Seashore 
The  Adirondack  Mountains 
Thousand  Islands,  Saratoga  Springs 
Lakes  George  and  Champlain 
Berkshire  Hills 

Reached  from  all  directions  by  the  fast  through  trains  of  the 

New  York  Central  Lines 

“America’s  Greatest  Railway  System” 


Let  us  plan  your  Vacation 

If  you  will  tell  us  the  number  in  your  parly,  the 
length  of  time  and  amount  of  money  you  desire  your 
holiday  to  embrace,  whether  you  want  continuous 
traveling  or  not,  and  give  some  idea  of  your  taste 
regarding  surroundings,  amusements,  etc.,  we  will 
propose  one  or  two  trips  for  your  consideration  with 
complete  information.  Address  New  York  Central 
Lines  Travel  Bureau,  Room  523  Grand  Central 
Station,  N.  Y.,  or  Room  1423  La  Salle  Street 
Station,  Chicago. 


NEWYORK 

(entral 

^  ism.!  ^ 


LINES 


ation  Land 


of  America. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad 

BULLETIN 

Summer  Trips  Afar  and  Near 

Summer  days  are  coming  fast,  and  vacation  time 
suggests  itself  to  young  and  old  alike.  In  a  few 
weeks  school  will  close ;  teacher  and  pupil  will  lay 
aside  book  and  pencil,  and  the  annual  exodus  to 
country,  seashore  and  mountains  will  have  begun. 

Already  the  cry  is : — “Where  shall  we  go  this 
summer?  To  the  old  and  tried  resort  we  have 
visited  year  after  year;  or  shall  we  try  a  new  place?” 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad’s  Summer  Excursion 
Book  contains  descriptions  of  nearly  eight  hundred 
of  the  leading  resorts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Chief  among  these  are  the  forty  beaches  of  New 
Jersey,  which  combine  the  best  to  be  found  in  re¬ 
sort  attractions.  New  Jersey’s  seacoast  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  ground  not  equalled  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Atlantic  City,  Cape  May,  Wildwood,  Ocean  City, 
Sea  Isle  City,  Anglesea,  Stone  Harbor,  Holly  Beach, 
Avalon,  Beach  Haven,  Sea  Side  Park,  Island 
Heights,  Point  Pleasant,  Sea  Girt,  Spring  Lake, 
Belmar,  Ocean  Grove,  Asbury  Park,  Allenhurst, 
Elberon  and  Long  Branch  are  names  tod  well  known 
to  need  description  of  their  many  charms. 

The  Summer  Excursion  Book,  to  be  issued  early 
in  May,  describes  these  and  other  resorts,  gives 
lists  of  principal  hotels,  and  quotes  rates  of  fare 
from  principal  stations  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road. 

Twenty-five  cents  in  stamps  sent  to  Geo.  W 
Boyd,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  St.  Station, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  bring  a  copy  of  this  valuable 
work  to  you  postpaid  when  issued.  Better  send 
for  it. 


Summer  Vacations 

If  You 

have  not  already  de¬ 
cided  where  you  will 
spend  your  summer 
vacation,  let  us  send 
you 

“Michigan  in 
Summer  ” 

a  beautiful  book  of 
many  photos  and 
brief  word  pictures  of 

Petoskey 
Traverse  City 
Bay  View 
Oden 
Omena 

Mackinac  Island 
Harbor  Springs 
Neahtawanta 
Northport 
Wequetonsing 


and  the  most  convenient  route  to  all  Northern 
Michigan  Summer  Resorts. 

Fishermen  will  be  interested  in  “Where  to  go 
Fishing.” 


Address 

C.  L.  Lockwood, 

G.  P.  A.,  Grand' Rapids, 

G.  R.  &  I.  R’y.  Michigan. 
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At  the  Tree 

Children  ( recite)  — 

All  so  happy,  so  glad  and  gay 

We  little  children  have  come 
to-day 

And  sturdy,  strong  and 
stout  of  limb, 

We  bring  an  oak  from  the 
forest  dim; 

And  here  with  words  of  joy 
and  praise, 

This  tree  we’ll  plant  for  com¬ 
ing  days. 

First  Child — 

In  the  years  that  hurry  by, 

May  its  branches  reach  the 
sky. 

Second  Child — 

Birds  shall  in  its  branches 
nest. 

Third  Child — 

Children  ’neath  its  shadows 
rest. 

All— 

And  we  hope  that  it  may  be 
A  blessing  to  posterity. 

— Kentucky  Arbor  and  Bird  Day 

Annual. 


ySbi 

IS  THE  BEST  STRENGTHENING  TONIC 

0 

for  Feeble  Old  People,  Delicate  Children,  Weak,  Run-down 
Persons,  and  to  Counteract  Chronic  Coughs,  Colds  and 
Bronchitis,  is  because  it  combines  the  two  most  world-famed 
tonics  —  the  medicinal,  strengthening,  body-building  elements 
of  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Tonic  Iron,  without  oil  or  grease, 
tastes  good,  and  agrees  with  every  one. 

Y our  money  will  be  returned  without  question  by  the  druggist 
from  whom  you  purchase  it — if  VJNOL  does  not  give  you  entire 
satisfaction,  any  one  can  afford  to  give  Vinol  a  trial  on  these  terms 

ATTHE  LEADING  DRUG  SAMPLE  FREE  CHESTER  KENT  &  CO. 


STORE  EVERY  >VHERE. 


Chemists.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Why  Is  It? 

‘‘I  wonder,”  cried  small  Theo¬ 
dore, 

“Why  the  big  world  goes 
round. 

And  if,  like  my  new  spinning 
top. 

It  makes  a  humming  sound? 

“It  seems  so  queer  that  we 
should  be 

All  circling  round  the  sun; 

And  why  the  poles  should  both 
be  cold 

Would  puzzle  anyone. 

“And  then  there’s  such  a  lot  of 
sea. 

And  such  a  little  land. 

Geography  is  very  hard 

For  me  to  understand! 
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“But  mamma  says  I’ve  got  to 
learn, 

So’s  when  I’m  big,  some  day, 
I  can  sail  off  to  foreign  lands 
And  travel  far  away.” 

— Jewels. 


s«t  saa  Bvallh  Or  Eathar  saS  CUM 

Mas.  Winslow’s  Sootbimo  Stbuf  has  bean 
■aed  for  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS 
OF  MOTHERS  for  THEIR  CHILDREN 
WHILE  TEETHING.  WITH  PERFECT 
SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFT¬ 
ENS  the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  ALL  PAIN,  CURES 
WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for 
DIARRHCEA.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  “Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup.”  And  take  no  other  kind. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 


Stunning  Bargains  Primary  Teachers 

“Illustrated  Blackboard  Sketching,”  by  W.  Bertha  Hintz,  of  the  Chicago 
Normal  School.  Regular  price :  30  cents. 

THIS  MONTH.  15  CENTS. 

Margaret  Webb’s  charming  “Blackboard  Designs  for  Christmas,  Patriotic 
Occasions,  Springtime  and  Harvest.” 

Regular  Price:  50  Cents.  THIS  MONTH:  20  CENTS. 

J  copy  of  either  book  free  with  every  subscription  for  TEACHERS  MAGAZINE 

received  before  May  ji, 

TEACHERS  MAGAZINE,  $1.25  a  year  payable  in  advance. 

$2.00  for  two  years  in  advance. 

Adkress:  TEACHERS  MAGAZINE,  11-15  East  24tli  Street,  New  York  City 
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usea  in  a  great 
majority  of  the 
public  schools  of 
the  United  States. 

Backed  by  a  balf-ceotury’g  repn- 
tation  and  success ' 

Carefully  designed  for 
each  grade  of  school  and 
college  work.  Perfectly 
made  thoroughly  tested 
and  fully  guaranteed. 

At  All  Stationers 

THEESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

95  John  Street,  New  York 
Works:  Camden,  N.J. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN  WRITING  lead- 
ing  to  the  highest  attainable  proficiency  in 

LEGIBILITY,  RABIDITY,  EASE  AND  EN¬ 
DURANCE. 

These  are  the  characteristics  of  the  PALMER 
METHOD  OF  BUSINESS  WRITING. 

Visitors  to  NEW  YORK  and  BOSTON  Public 
Schools  can  see  entire  classes  of  young  pupils 
write  at  commercial  speed  hour  after  hour  with¬ 
out  physical  strain.  In  many  schools  the 
Palmer  Method  has  reduced  more  than  one-half 
the  periods  devoted  to  composition,  spelling  and 
other  written  tests. 

Normal  courses  free  to  teachers  when  com¬ 
plete  introductions  have  been  made.  One  copy 
of  the  self-teaching  Palmer  Method  Manual 
will  be  sent  postpaid  for,  25  cents. 

Eull  information  upon  request. 

The  A.  N.  PALMER  CO. 

32  G  Union  Square 
New  York  City 


Normal  Courses 

Our  Home  Study  Courses  for  teachers 
prepare  for  Certificates  of  every  grade. 

Special  courses  in  Pedagogy,  Psychology, 
Primary  Methods  and  Kindergarten.  We  assist 
in  securing  positions.  Over  one  hundred 
Home  Study  Courses  under  Professors  in 
Dr. -Campbell  Harvard,  Brown,  Cornell  and  leading 
Principal  colleges.  250  page  catalog  free,  i  Write  to>day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dapt.  170,  SPRIWGFIELD,  MASS. 


FREE  TUITION  SCHOLARSHIP 

Carnegie  College  gives  Free  Tuition  by  mail  to 
one  student  in  each  county  and  city  in  the  U.  S. 

Normal,  Academic,  and  Business  Courses. 
Alg.  Chem.  Physics.  Arith,  Bookkeeping:. 

Lit.  Rhet.  Phys.  Geog,  Geog.  Shorthand. 

Lat.  Geom,  Methods.  Gram.  Penmanship, 

Bot.  Geol.  Zool.  Hist.  Com.  Law. 

50  other  branches  from  which  to  select. 

Cut  out  this  ad.  and  mail  with  application  for 
Free  Tuition  to  Carnegie  College,  Rogers,  Ohio. 


^CLASSP/NS 

BADG  ES  FOR  College. 
SCHOOL,  SOCIETY  OR  LODGE  ^ 

Either  T  style  with  any  three  letters  or  figures 
and  one  or  two  colors  of  enamel,  Sterling  Silver,  j 
25o  each,  $2. 50  a  doz. ;  Silver  Plated,  1  Oo  ea. , 

$1,00  a  doz.  Special  designs  inPins  or  Badges 
made  for  any  School  or  Society,  at  low  prices.  ^ 

^ad  design  for  estimate.  Catalogue  free. 

Baatian  Bros.  Co«,  323  Sooth  Ave«,  Rochester, N.Y* 

ENTERTAINMENTS 

ni  A  YQ  Dialogues,  Recitations,  Drills,  Speakers,  Mono* 
r  LA  I  O  logues,  Operettas,  Musical  Pieces,  Finger  Plays, 
Motion  Songs,  illustrated  Songs,  Pantomime  Songs,  Shadow 
Plays,  Tableaux,  Pantomimes,  Special  Entertainments  for 
all  Holidays,  Minstrels,  Jokes,  Hand  Books,  Make-Up 
G<^8,  etc.  Suitable  for  all  ages  and  occasions  Large 
catalogue  Free*  Every  Teacher  should  have  one. 

T.  S.  DENISON,  Publisher,  Dept*  66,  Chicago 


The  Children’s  Page 

(Concert  Recitation) 

Our  hands  shall  gather  blossoms 
sweet 

For  brave  men  lying  low; 

Our  hearts  shall  to  the  soldiers 
dead 

All  love  and  honor  show. 

We’ll  love  the  flag  they  loved  so 
well, 

The  dear  old^ banner  bright; 

We’ll  love  the  land  for  which 
they  fell 

With  soul  and  strength  and 
might ! 

— Illinois  Memorial  Day  Annual. 


An  Indignant  Scholar 

Such  a  horrid  jogafry  lesson! 

Cities  and  mountains  and 
lakes, 

And  the  longest,  crookedest  riv¬ 
ers, 

Just  wriggling  about  like 
snakes. 

I  tell  you,  I  wish  Columbus 

Hadn’t  heard  the  earth  was  a 
ball. 

And  started  to  And  new  coun¬ 
tries 

That  folks  didn’t  need  at  all. 

Now  wouldn’t  it  be  too  lovely 

If  all  that  you  had  to  And  out 

Was  just  about  Spain  and  Eng¬ 
land, 

And  a  few  other  lands  there¬ 
about. 

And  the  rest  of  the  maps  were 
printed 

With  pink  and  yellow,  to  say, 

“All  this  is  an  unknown  region. 

Where  bogies  and  fairies 
stay.” 

But  what  is  the  use  of  wishing. 

Since  Columbus  sailed  over 
here, 

And  men  keep  hunting  and 
’sploring 

And  finding  more  things  every 
year? 

Now  show  me  the  Yampah 
River, 

And  tell  me,  where  does  it 
flow? 

And  how  do  you  bound  Mon¬ 
tana? 

And  Utah  and  Mexico? 

— Phrenological  Journal. 


Child  World 
Readers 

15  OF  THEM 

Illustrated,  printed  in  large  type. 
Bound  in  heavy  postal  card 
manila  covers 

Pussy  Willow  and  Wake  Robin 

The  Spring  Beauty  and  the  Anemone 

The  Squirrel  and  His  Home 

Bittercress  and  Roses 

The  Story  of  a  Beehive 

Golden  Rod  and  Aster 

Stories  about  Birds 

Christmas  Stories 

Hiawatha  and  its  Author 

Whittier  and  His  Snowbound 

Thanksgiving  Stories 

Two  Fairy  Stories 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Stories  about  Animals 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk 

Regular  price:  6  cents  a  copy. 

While  they  last. 

Bargain  price  for  May:  3  cents  a  copy. 
The  15  for  40  cents,  postpaid. 

Teachers  Magazine,  l  year 
$1.25.  15  Child  World 

Readers  usually  sold  for  75  cents. 
The  two.  Special  this  month,  $1.50 

Teachers  Magazine,  2  years 
$2.00.  15  Child  World 

Readers,  usually  sold  for  75  cents. 
The  combination,  special  this  month 
$2.25 

Address  TEACHERS  MAGAZINE 
11-15  East  24th  Street  NewYorkCity 


The  price  of  the  Post 
Language  Courses 

has  been  reduced  from  $2.60  to  $1.00.  Spanish, 
German  or  French  taught  by  mail  in  twelve  les¬ 
sons.  A  practical  method.  Send  ten  cents  for 
first  lesson  in  the  language  you  wish  to  learn. 

POST  LANGUAGE  COURSES 
1  40  North  Street  Buffalo,  N-Y. 


Wanted  Teachers! 


For  the  Summer 

Both  men  and  women  to  travel  and  represent  us. 
We  engage  the  successful  ones  for  permanent 
work  on  an  income  in  excess  of  their  teaching 
salary.  We  sell 

The  New  Student’s  Reference  Work 
and  The  Student’s  Manual 

complete  in  five  large  volumes.  A  necessity  in  every 
home.  The  standard  brief  reference  library  for 
the  home  and  school. 

Universally  endorsed  by  educators.  If  you 
possess  ability  w'e  assure  you  an  Inde- 
pcudeut  Income. 

We  iiirnish  complete  selling  outfit 

absolutely  FREE. 

Send  coupon  tO-day  for  terms. 

F.  E.  Compton  &  Co. 

Publishers 
Dept.  M,  200  Monroe 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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Re-Creation  Time 


People  who  ought  to  know  say  that  the  hu¬ 
man  being  is  made  over,  so  far  as  physical  or¬ 
ganization  is  concerned,  once  in  every  seven 
years.  The  tissues  of  the  body  and  all  that  has 
to  do  with  them  are  being  renewed  incessantly 
and  a  complete  change  is  effected  in  that  period. 
Of  course  the  material  which  is,  furnishes  sub¬ 
stance  and  helps  in  the  making.  So  there  is 
necessarily  a  close  family  resemblance  between 
my  present  self  and  that  of  seven  years  ago. 

The  supposition  is  that  mentally  and  spirit¬ 
ually  our  renewal  keeps  up  with  the  physical 
process.  In  memory  some  of  us  feel  the  change. 
Fortunate  are  we  if  our  forgettery  drops  out 
the  disagreeable  things  and  permits  the  mem¬ 
ory  to  retain  all  that  gave  pleasure  and  comfort. 
Our  intelligence  and  our  sympathies  are  bound 
to  expand  if  we  are  the  sort  of  teachers  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  in  need  of.  People  who  do  not  grow  in 
these  essentials  are  of  no  earthly  use  in  school 
work. 

Renewal  is  growth  and  growth  is  renewal. 
Another  term  for  renewal  is  re-creation.  Our 
forebears  were  good  philosophers  when  they 
identified  the  word  re-creation  with  that  which 
gives  pleasure.  Not  until  an  activity  becomes 
enjoyable  does  it  contribute  to  our  growth. 
Grind  wears.  That  is  all  it  does.  To  be  sure, 
an  activity  that  is  grind  to  one  person  may  be 
joy  to  another.  The  one  thrives  on  it,  the  other 
is  worn  out  by  it.  Moral :  Get  fun  out  of  your 
work,  or  quit. 

Suppose  we  make  our  inner  renewal  keep 
step  with  that  of  our  physical  apparatus.  That 
would  mean  that  in  one  year  we  must  make  over 
one-seventh  of  our  self.  Now,  seven  is  such  a 
fine  number  to  conjure  with  that  we  have  set 
aside  one-seventh  of  the  year  as  vacation  time 
for  the  schools.  It  is  really  a  few  days  more. 
No  doubt  the  extra  days  are  intended  for  the 
getting  rid  of  school  thoughts  and  the  putting 
on  of  them  again. 

Vacation  stands  for  re-creation.  At  least,  it 
means  that  to  teachers.  Strange!  So  it  has 
been  found  that  school  work  is  not  giving  teach¬ 
ers  enough  of  a  chance  to  grow  in  human 


things.  The  daily  contact  with  immature  minds 
uses  up  strength — more  or  less  according  to  the 
teacher’s  efficiency — without  corresponding  re¬ 
turn  in  growth.  That  is  why  teachers  who  la¬ 
bor  only  with  the  children  and  for  the  school, 
and  fail  to  renew  themselves  by  association 
with  their  peers  and  with  persons  of  broader 
outlook,  impress  one  so  often  as  stunted  mortals. 

Vacation  time,  then,  to  the  teacher  should  be 
mainly  a  time  for  contact  with  people  and  ob¬ 
jects  whereby  the  parts  of  their  selves  neglected 
in  school  time  may  be  expanded  and  refined,  and 
— a  time  for  the  restoration  of  vitality. 

Shall  the  teacher  go  to  summer  school  ?  That 
depends  upon  two  factors, — the  teacher  and  the 
summer  school.  As  a  general  rule,  the  city 
teacher  does  better  to  get  away  from  teachers, 
especially  if  during  the  school  year  she  be  lim¬ 
ited  in  her  social  association  almost  exclusively 
to  teachers.  For  the  isolated  teacher,  and  those 
in  the  smaller  towns,  the  summer  school  is  often 
the  ideal  place  to  spend  a  vacation :  They  need 
to  come  in  touch  with  co-workers,  in  order  to 
find  their  own  measure,  and  to  draw  help  and 
courage  and  new  ambitions  from  the  contact. 

Shall  the  teacher  loaf?  By  all  means.  Loaf 
as  Francis  of  Assisi  did,  as  Thoreau  did.  Loaf¬ 
ing  is  divesting  one’s  self  completely  from  busi¬ 
ness  pursuits,  and  following  one’s  interests  and 
wishes  and  even  whims  if  you  please,  without  a 
thought  of  responsibility  to  any  human  being. 
That  sort  of  loafing  is  real  vacationing. 

What  about  physical  exercise?  That  is  purely 
a  personal  question.  What  is  beneficial  to  one 
may  be  positively  harmful  to  another.  A  few 
general  thoughts  may  point  the  way.  Nervous 
exhaustion,  mental  fatigue,  or  any  other  kind  of 
depletion  of  vitality  is  not  cured  by  further  ex¬ 
penditure  of  energy.  Shifting  from  the  right 
shoulder  to  the  left  is  a  relief  to  one  side,  but  not 
to  the  body  as  a  whole.  The  point  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  weight. 

Exhaustion  is  exhaustion,  whatever  its  form. 
There  is  but  one  cure  for  it,  and  that  is  rest, 
absolute  rest.  Sleeping  out  of  doors  is  good  for 
everybody  who  is  properly  protected  from 
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storms  and  rains  and  tigers.  The  hammock  for 
the  daytime  and  the  tent  for  the  night,  and 
mother  to  look  after  you — there  you  have  your 
conditions  for  an  absolute  rest. 

Of  course,  you  don’t  want  to  rest  all  summer 
long.  There  is  time  for  a  real  long  rest  when 
the  work  of  life  is  done.  Then  is  when  we  all 
get  it.  Rest  must  not  be  continued  till  it  be¬ 
comes  rust.  Any  engineer  can  tell  you  that  his 
machinery  needs  a  rest  now  and  then,  but  there 
is  a  limit  to  it.  Too  long  continued,  rust  will  set 
in.  It  is  well  to  keep  that  in  mind. 

Selfishness  may  feel  like  a  pretty  soft  pillow 
to  put  one’s  head  on,  but  it  is  a  mighty  poor 
prop  for  recreative  rest.  There  is  no  need  to  say 
that  to  teachers ;  they  know.  They  will  enjoy  the 
novelty  of  having  the  whole  family  wait  on  them 
in  the  first  few  days  of  their  vacation.  But  then 
they  will  pitch  in  themselves  and  help  make  life 
easier  for  mother. 

Get  out  of  doors  as  much  as  you  can.  Do  the 
things  you  most  like  to  do ;  if  you  can.  If  you 
can’t,  like  to  do  the  things  you  find  to  do.  Don’t 
teach  in  vacation  time,  unless  it  be  some  young 
man  who  is  badly  in  need  of  being  taught  by 
you.  Get  all  the  vitality  you  can.  Loaf  all  you 


Program  of  Teachers 

The  day-by-day  problems  of  school’s  routine  are  fully 
taken  care  of. 

Every  month  there  are  entertainment  programs  for 
celebrating  special  days.  Blackboard  calendars,  mem¬ 
ory  gems,  and  reproduction  stories  are  regular  features. 

Miss  E.  Fern  Hague’s  plays  for  primary  schools  ap¬ 
pear  exclusively  in  Teachers  Magazine.  She  is  an  ex¬ 
pert  at  dramatization  of  stories. 

We  shall  have  a  song  a  month.  Every  one  of  them 
will  be  a  real  classic  suitable  for  little  children.  They 
will  be  the  kind  of  songs  which  the  children  love  to  sing 
and  will  never  grow  tired  of. 

Full-page  reproductions  of  famous  pictures  will  be 
given,  which,  aside  from  having  artistic  value,  will  be 
found  a  splendid  help  for  oral  or  written  composition. 
Each  month  three  prizes  will  be  offered,  to  the  schools 
sending  the  best  reproductions,  either  in  paper-cutting, 
drawing  or  stories. 

Teachers  Magazine  was  the  first  periodical  for 
teachers  to  introduce  folk  dances.  It  has  since  pub¬ 
lished  hundreds  of  dances  and  games,  every  one  of  them 
interesting  and  good.  Group  and  mass  games  in  which 
all  the  children  can  take  part  and  none  is  left  out  will 
be  described.  There  will  be  games  for  rainy  days,  and 
outdoor  games  for  sunshiny  days. 

And  pieces  to  speak!  Teachers  Magazine  takes 
pride  in  supplying  the  choicest  collections  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

Eleanor  G.  Leary  and  Agnes  E.  Quish  will  continue 
to  give  us  of  their  inexhaustible  supply  of  devices  for 
keeping  children  profitably  employed.  Teachers  using 
the  Group  System  will  find  just  the  help  they  need. 

The  Child  World,  which  will  bring  the  large  print 


can.  Get  all  the  fun  you  can.  May  this  be  the 
happiest  vacation  you  ever  had !  You  deserve 
it.  I  wish  it  to  you.  And  “God  be  with  you  till 
we  meet  again” — in  September. 


Ballad  of  Betty  Ross 

Just  out  of  the  history,  primly  she  comes, 

With  slender  pink  fingers  and  deft  little  thumbs. 

She  brings  a  bright  needle — a  skein  of  soft 
floss, 

A  thimble,  and  scissors,  this  quaint  Betty  Ross. 

She  skilfully  sews  some  long  strips,  red  and 
white — 

And  cuts  with  quick  fingers,  five-pointed  stars 
bright. 

Then  puts  all  together,  and  with  a  proud  toss. 

She  holds  up  the  banner,  this  quaint  Betty  Ross. 

Beloved  Old  Glory !  So  fearless  and  true. 

In  bright,  starry  splendor  of  red,  white,  and 
blue. 

Forever  your  stars,  with  their  beautiful  gloss 

Shall  bring  us  sweet  thoughts  of  our  quaint 
Betty  Ross!  — Selected. 
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stories  in  the  new  volume,  will  be  fully  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  past.  Besides  there  will  be  many  short  re¬ 
production  stories,  and  pages  of  cut-up  number  work. 

Elizabeth  E.  Scantlebury,  whose  dolls  have  become 
famous  the  world  over,  will  give  us  a  charming  series 
of  illustrated  articles,  showing  how  to  bring  the  little 
folks  of  other  lands  into  the  classroom.  We  shall  have 
clear  and  reliable  directions  for  dressing  dolls  in  the 
costumes  of  different  countries.  There  will  be  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  use  of  the  sand-table  in  making  vivid  the 
life  of  peoples.  Every  number  of  the  magazine  will 
have  large  outlines  of  paper  dolls  with  paper  costumes 
to  fit.  The  outlines  can  be  transferred  to  stiff  cardboard 
and  colored  by  the  children  if  desired.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  each  subscriber  will  have  a  most  valuable  set  of 
helps  for  geography,  color  and  constructive  work,  worth 
considerably  more  than  twice  the  subscription  price. 

The  doll  series  begins  with  the  present  number.  Moth¬ 
ers  will  be  glad  to  know  of  this  especial  feature.  Why 
not  tell  them  about  it?  Each  subscription  you  send  us 
will  pay  for  three  months  of  your  own  magazine.  For 
three  new  subscriptions,  accompanied  by  $3.75,  your 
own  subscription  will  be  renewed  for  a  year. 

Another  new  departure  will  be  “Ten  Little  Journeys” 
to  the  lands  of  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  pepper,  and  other  food 
products  brought  to  us  from  afar.  Simple  maps  show¬ 
ing  the  route  of  the  steamers  that  carry  these  treasures 
will  be  printed  with  the  articles.  Teachers  Magazine 
is  indebted  to  a  Cincinnati  teacher  for  the  suggestion. 

What  would  you  like  to  have  us  add  to  this  list?  The 
magazine  is  yours.  Let  us  know  your  wishes. 

Address  The  Editor  of  Teachers  Magazine, 

11-15  East  Twenty-fourth  Street,  New  York. 
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OlT  on  the  breeze 
O'er  kind  and  5eds, 
AbeaLutifiil  is  streaming. 

Shming  its  Stars, 

♦Splendid  its  bars, 

UiMder  the  sunshine ’te 'gleaming 

Over  the  brave 
LoNg  ‘maY  id  wave 
Peace  to  the  world  ever 

While  to  the  stare 
Linked  with  the  bars, 

Hearts  wi 


Blackboard  Design  by  Harry  H.  Ahern 


Memory  Gems  for  June 

(Saturdays  and  Sundays  omitted) 


JUNE  1 

’Tis  the  merriest  time  of  year. 

JUNE  2 

There  is  a  little  maiden — 

Who  is  she  ?  Do  you  know  ? — 

Who  always  has  a  welcome 
Wherever  she  may  go. 

You  surely  must  have  met  her — 

You  certainly  can  guess ; 

What !  must  I  introduce  her  ? 

Her  name  is  Cheerfulness. 

JUNE  3 

Never  before  hath  a  fairer  day 
In  the  heart  of  the  summer  nestled  away 
Than  this,  that  comes  with  the  year’s  work  done, 
To  tell  5^ou  vacation  has  almost  begun. 

JUNE  6 

For  flowers  that  bloom  about  our  feet. 

For  tender  grass,  so  fresh,  so  sweet; 

For  song  of  bird  and  hum  of  bee; 

For  all  things  fair  we  hear  or  see, — 
Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  Thee! 

JUNE  7 

So,  little  folks,  come  one  and  all. 

And  tumble  out  together. 

Amid  the  sunbeam’s  golden  light. 

All  in  the  sweet  June  weather. 

JUNE  8 

I  am  the  sweet-brier,  and  I  grow 

By  the  wayside  hedge  where  the  children  go. 

JUNE  9  ■ 

The  daisies  love  the  golden  sun 
Up  in  the  clear,  blue  sky; 

He  gazes  kindly  down  on  them. 

And  winks  his  jolly  eye. 

JUNE  10 

And  in  the  sunshine  flutters  by 
^  A  little  white-winged  butterfly. 

JUNE  13 

Here  at  school  we  gather  daily. 

And  we  learn  the  golden  rule; 

Still  aspiring,  never  tiring. 

That  is  what  we  learn  at  school. 

JUNE  14 

Wave  still  in  lofty  air, 

0  wave  thou  everywhere. 

On  land  and  sea! 

Aloft  on  pole  and  spire. 

Pride  of  each  son  and  sire. 

Keep  all  our  hearts  on  Are, 

Flag  of  the  free. 


JUNE  15 

Our  flag  is  there !  Our  flag  is  there ! 

We’ll  hail  it  with  three  loud  huzzahs! 

Our  flag  is  there!  Our  flag  is  there! 

JUNE  16 

Banner  all  glorious,  float  ever  o’er  us ! 

Every  star  shining  there  steadfast  and  true; 
Holding  the  lesson  of  union  before  us, 

Written  for  aye  in  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

JUNE  17 

Laws  -unjust,  like  the  Stamp  Act,  passed. 
The  tea  into  Boston  harbor  cast. 

The  war  for  independence  begun. 

JUNE  20 

Rose!  Rose!  Sweet,  sweet  Rose! 

There’s  no  flower  that  grows 
So  dear  as  the  Rose. 

JUNE  21 

Be  the  rose  pink  or  as  white  as  the  snow. 
The  rose  is  the  queen  of  the  flowers,  we  know. 

JUNE  22 

The  daisies  and  the  buttercups 
Now  merrily  are  growing; 

JUNE  23 

And  everywhere,  for  June’s  sweet  sake. 

Are  crimson  roses  blowing. 

JUNE  24 

O  gold-green  wings  and  bronze-green  wings. 
And  rose-tinged  wings  that  down  the  breeze 
Come  sailing  from  the  maple  trees! 

You  showering  things,  you  shimmering  things. 
That  June- time  always  brings! 

JUNE  27 

Fields  and  trees  are  green  and  fair. 

And  sunshine’s  sleeping  everywhere. 

JUNE  28 

Summer’s  sunny  days  have  come; 

Soft  and  sweet  the  wind  is  blowing ; 

Bees  across  the  meadow  hum. 

Where  the  golden  flowers  are  growing; 

JUNE  29 

So,  outward  or  inward,  the  meaning  is  clear; 
Summer  is  here. 

JUNE  30 

Good-bye,  good-bye  to  lessons. 

For  the  year  is  nearly  done. 

We’ve  worked  and  watched  and  waited. 
Vacation  is  begun. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  PAPER  DOLLS 

Trace  doll  and  garments  and  make  hektograph  duplicates  or  thin  cardboard  pat¬ 
terns  from  which  the  children  can  trace.  Color  with  water-color  or  crayons.  Fold 
back  tabs  on  dotted  lines. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  COLORING  DUTCH  BOY 
Cap  and  trousers  dark  blue;  jacket  brown,  silver  buttons;  kerchief  orange;  white  shoes.. 

{See  Girl  Doll  on  page  347.) 


Homes  of  the  World  Children  on  the 

Sand  Table 

By  Tlizabeth  Tllis  Scantlebury,  Massachusetts 

All  rights  reserved. 


Holland 

Little  Wilhelmina — 

Little  Pieter,  too, — 

Wears  upon  each  little  foot 
A  little  wooden  shoe. 

Pieter’s  little  jacket. 

Brown,  and  very  tight. 

Has  two  rows  of  buttons. 

Big,  and  round  and  bright. 

Wilhelmina’s  little  cap 
Covers  up  her  hair. 

Little  Holland  is  the  home 
Of  this  little  pair. 

Holland  is  the  name  of  a  little  bit  of  a  coun¬ 
try  on  the  edge  of  Europe,  and  it  has  a  real 
queen  and  a  baby  princess  all  its  own.  It  is  the 
home  of  Wilhelmina  and  Pieter,  just  as  the 
United  States,  or  England,  is  your  home.  The 
colors  in  the  flag  of  Holland  are  the  same  as 
those  in  your  flag — red,  white  and  blue,  but  they 
are  in  three  strips  of  the  same  width,  with  the 
blue  at  the  bottom,  white  in  the  middle  and  red 
on  top. 

The  sand-table  is  a  good  place  on  which  to 
make  a  picture  of  Pieter  and  Wilhelmina’s 
home.  All  the  land  of  Holland,  on  which  its  cit¬ 
ies,  and  villages  are  built,  was  brought  down  in 
the  shape  of  sand,  clay  and  mud,  by  big,  roar¬ 
ing,  tumbling  rivers,  from  the  mountains  of 
other  countries.  For  hundreds  of  years  this  soil 
was  gathering,  until  at  last  it  was  fit  to  live 
upon,  that  is,  if  the  angry  tides  of  the  stormy 
North  Sea  were  not  rolling  in,  or  the  rivers 


overflowing  their  banks,  for  water,  like  fire,  is  a 
good  servant  but  a  very  bad  master. 

Then  the  people  began  fighting  the  sea  on 
the  outside  of,  and  the  rivers  that  ran  thru,, 
their  country,  to  keep  them  from  swallowing  up 
their  homes.  On  the  side  of  Holland  on  which 
the  sea  lies  there  are  high  dunes,  or  sand  hills, 
left  there  by  the  waters.  To  make  of  them,  a 
guard  against  the  high  tides,  and  to  keep  the 
sand  from  whirling  away  in  the  wind,  reed 
grass  was  planted  in  it.  The  roots  of  the  grass 
spread  far  and  wide  and  interlaced  with  each 
other,  holding  the  sand  together.  Between  the 
dunes  strong  dykes  v^ere  built  of  timber  and 
heavy  stones,  both  brought  from  far  away^ 
Then  they  were  filled  in  solid  with  clay,  sand 
and  straw.  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  too, 
dykes  were  built,  sometimes  with  another  dyke 
beyond  and  higher  than  the  one  near  the  river. 
This  is  called  a  ‘‘sleeper-dyke,”  and  is  of  use 
only  when  the  rains  have  made  the  river  rise, 
or  the  ice  has  blocked  it  so  that  it  overflows  the 
first  dyke. 

To  drain  from  the  land  the  water  that  made 
it  like  a  wet  sponge,  canals  were  dug  and  the 
water  was  pumped  into  them  by  windmills. 
More  land  was  made  by  pumping  and  drawing 
all  the  water  from  lakes.  The  work  of  guard¬ 
ing  and  caring  for  this  land,  which  the  people 
of  Holland  have  fought  so  long  and  so  hard  to 
gain,  goes  on  all  the  time;  the  least  little  leak 
in  a  dyke  may  mean  that  a  whole  village  will 
be  destroyed. 


Holland  Sand  Table  Complete 
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Fold  Each  1^-Inch  Section  Inward,  Cut  on  Each  Straight  Line  3  Inches  and  Lap  to  Dotted  Line 


Upright  Portion  of  Windmill 
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Now  let  us  look  over  the  edge  of  the  big  dyke 
where  Wilhelmina  and  Pieter  are  standing 
watching  for  their  father’s  boat.  Everyone 
who  visits  Holland  says,  What  an  odd  little 
country !  And  truly,  there  is  none  other  like  it 
in  the  world.  When  we  try  to  give  another  per¬ 
son  an  idea  of  just  how  high  a  place  is,  we  tell 
how  many  feet  it  is  above  the  sea.  But  the 
Hollanders  tell  how  much  lower  than  the  sea 
their  land  lies,  so  it  is  really  “over  the  edge” 
that  we  are  looking. 

As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  fields,  meadows  and 
little  farms  look  like  a  big  picture-puzzle  with 
the  parts  all  ready  to  be  pushed  together.  The 
cuts  in  the  puzzle  are  the  canals,  canals  broad 
enough  for  barges  to  pass  each  other,  and  little 
canals  just  big  enough  for  the  milkman  to  row 
his  boat  in,  when  he  goes  to  milk  the  black  and 
white  cows  that  are  munching  the  bright  green 
grass  of  the  “polder.”  (A  “polder”  was  once 
the  bed  of  a  lake.) 

There  are  no  hills,  rocks  or  fences  to  be  seen, 
but  there  are  windmills  everywhere.  The  wind 
is  twirling,  twirling,  twirl¬ 
ing  their  long  arms,  until 
you  would  think  it  and  they 
are  doing  all  the  work  that 
needs  to  be  done  in  Hol¬ 
land.  And  they  are  doing 
very  important  work.  A 
great  many  windmills  have 
water  wheels  that  act  as 
pumps,  raising  the  water 
into  canals  and  keeping  the 
low  land  dry.  There  are  . 

other  windmills  that  saw 
timber,  crush  seeds  for  oil, 
grind  tobacco  for  snuff,  or 
grain  into  flour. 

The  arms  of  the  wind¬ 
mill  are  of  long,  heavy 
beams  and  a  lattice-work  of 
wood  with  canvas  stretched 
over  it.  They  whirl  on  a 
pivot,  and  the  hood  to 
which  they  are  fastened 
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can  be  turned  around  so  that  the  sails  will  catch 
the  wind  coming  from  north  or  south,  east  or 
west.  The  miller  often  lives  with  his  family  in 
part  of  the  mill.  When  the  arms  of  the  windmill 
are  at  rest  they  are  usually  crossed  like  an  X, 
but  if  one  of  the  family  dies  they  are  fastened  in 
this  way  +,  like  a  Greek  cross.  As  a  signal  of 
danger  from  the  water  they  are  fastened  in  the 
same  way,  with  a  flag  at  the  top. 

If  it  were  in  April  or  May  we  could  see  great 
fields  of  bright  tulips  or  lovely  hyacinths,  each 
color  in  a  broad  row  or  bed  by  itself.  We  could 
have  armfuls  of  the  beautiful  flowers,  too,  for 
they  are  mowed  down  like  grass,  before  they  go 
to  seed,  as  only  the  bulbs  are  wanted,  for  sale. 

Wilhelmina  and  Pieter  live  in  a  little  cottage 
with  a  door  that  is  cut  in  two  half-way  up,  so 
the  upper  half  can  be  swung  open  while  the 
lower  is  left  closed.  The  roof  of  the  cottage  is 
red-tiled,  and  over  each  big  chimney  a  flat  stone 
is  placed  to  keep  out  the  rain.  The  stone  is 
raised  a  little  so  that  the  smoke  may  find  its 
way  out  at  the  sides.  The  storks  sometimes 
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come  and  build  their  nests  there,  and  you  may 
be  sure  they  are  not  driven  away,  for  the  Hol¬ 
landers  think  the  stork  brings  good  fortune 
with  it.  Out  where  the  cows  are,  in  the  polder, 
the  farmers  sometimes  set  up  a  cart-wheel  on 
the  end  of  a  pole,  so  that  the  storks,  when  they 
go  to  the  swamp  meadows  to  catch  frogs,  may 
build  their  nests  there. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  things  that 
would  appear  strange  to  us.  If  it  were  winter 
we  would  see  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
even  little  bits  of  children,  skating  on  the  frozen 
canals.  In  winter  the  canals  become  the  real 
streets,  and  everyone  goes  everywhere  on  them. 

If  it  were  Friday,  when  taking  our  look  over 
the  dyke,  we  might  see  wagon-loads  of  little 
round  yellow  cheeses  on  their  way  to  market. 
There  they  will  be  piled  in  pyramids  on  the  side¬ 
walk;  and  if  they  are  bought  to  be  sent  away 
to  America,  or  some  other  place,  they  will  be 
colored  red  on  the  outside.  Have  you  ever  seen 
an  Edam  cheese? 

Now,  would  you  like  to  know  how  Wilhelmina 
and  Pieter  are  dressed?  You  will  think  the 
colors  very  gay,  I  suppose.  On  Wilhelmina’s 
head  is  a  little  white  cap  with  starched  muslin 
wings  and  gold  ornaments.  The  skirt  of  her 
dress  is  reddish  brown,  and  the  waist  green 
silk.  Her  kerchief  is  white,  with  red  dots;  her 
apron  white  with  a  band  of  trimming,  and 
around  her  neck  are  strings  of  coral  beads 
clasped  with  gold.  Pieter’s  breeches  and  cap 
are  dark  blue,  and  his  jacket  is  brown.  There 
are  big  silver  buttons  on  his  jacket  and  waist¬ 
band,  and  his  orange  kerchief  is  clasped  with 
silver.  Both  children  wear  shoes  carved  out  of 
blocks  of  wood;  they  call  them  klompen. 

There  are  many  stories  about  the  little 
country  of  Holland  that  you  will  like  to  read. 
One  tells  of  how  the  dykes  were  opened  and  the 
water  let  in  to  flow  over  the  land  for  twenty 
miles,  to  get  rid  of  enemies  who  had  surrounded 
a  city  so  the  people  could  not  get  food  and 
were  starving.  The  boats  loaded  with  loaves 
of  bread  and  herring  floated  up  to  the  city  and 
the  people  were  saved.  And  you  will  read  of 
the  brave  little  boy  who  stopped  the  hole  in  the 
dyke;  and  of  Henry  Hudson  and  the  “Half 
Moon”;  and  of  the  Dutch  people  who  were  the 


first  settlers  of  New  York;  and  of  how  the 
thimble  was  invented  by  them,  and  of  how  we 
learned  to  make  pancakes  and  doughnuts  from 
them,  and — and  you  must  keep  your  eyes  open 
and  you  will  find  “lots  and  lots”  of  stories  for 
yourselves. 

Directions  for  Sand  Table 

At  one  end  place  a  support  about  four  inches 
high  for  dyke,  and  pile  the  damp  sand  against 
it;  slope  the  side,  and  level  the  top  about  two 
inches  for  roadway.  Smooth  the  remaining 
sand  and  make  canals  two  inches  wide,  across 
and  around  the  “land.”  Isinglass  is  easily  cut, 
and  makes  quite  realistic  water,  if  you  can  get 
it,  but  is  not  necessary.  Let  the  children  select 
something  from  out  of  doors,  that  they  think 
resembles  trees,  to  put  behind  the  cottage.  In 
“blossom  time”  they  will  enjoy  turning  over 
the  fields  into  a  tulip  or  hyacinth  bed,  with 
petals  of  different  colors. 

Windmill. — Stiff  white  paper  or  thin  card¬ 
board  6  X  9^  inches  for  body, — 4  x  6  inches  for 
cap,  and  1  x  10  inches  for  each  long  arm.  Two 
arms  may  be  cut  at  once  by  doubling  the  paper. 
Fold  on  each  dotted  and  straight  line,  and  to 
taper  the  top,  cut  downward  3  inches  and  lap 
the  edge  to  dotted  line  on  adjoining  section, 
i  inch.  Fold  cap  through  center  lengthwise; 
open  and  fold  ends  inward  to  center,  open  and 
cut  ends  on  straight  lines,  and  fold  sections 
over  each  other,  and  cut  ovals.  This  makes  a 
good  foundation  for  arms.  Pin  them  thru  cap 
and  mill  with  paper  fasteners  that  fold  back, 
or  with  Moore’s  push  tacks,  on  the  end  of  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  head. 

House. — Use  red  blotting  paper  or  let  chil¬ 
dren  color  roof.  Be  careful  not  to  cut  thru  tops 
of  chimneys.  Fold  tabs  inward,  and  cut  them 
off  on  one  side.  Paste  the  others  to  opposite 
side  of  roof.  Hinge  the  door  on  dotted  line, 
swinging  inward.  Do  not  cut  out,  but  mark 
top  sash  of  windows. 

Coius. — Hektograph  or  make  thin  cardboard 
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patterns  for  cows.  Let  the  children  mark  them  make  them  stand,  take  a  4-inch  strip  of  card- 
in  black,  as  they  have  seen  real  cows  marked,  board  ^  inch  wide,  turn  up  each  end  i  inch. 
All  cows  in  Holland  are  black  and  white.  To  and  paste  on  sides  of  two  cows. 


Dark  green  waist;  reddish  brown  skirt,  apron  light  blue,  with  trimming  band  of  red  and  white;  kerchief, 
white  dotted  with  red;  red  necklace  (coral  beads)  with  gold-and-blue  clasp;  cap,  white  with  gold  band  and 
ornaments. 


For  Closing  Day 

By  Bertha  !L.  Bush,  Iowa 


A  June  Revel  for  the  Sprites  of 

Spring 

Characters. — June,  the  Queen  of  Summer.  Two  her¬ 
alds.  Brownies,  dryads,  fairies,  fays,  kobolds,  elves 
and  sprites,  as  many  of  each  as  desired.  Let  the 
speeches  be  given  by  the  leaders  of  the  groups  and  all 
join  in  the  action. 

Costumes. — June,  the  queen,  should  wear  a  trailing 
robe  and  a  wreath  of  flowers  or  a  crown.  The  her¬ 
alds  carry  long  wands  with  tissue-paper  ribbons  on 
them.  The  Brownies  may  be  distinguished  by  peaked 
caps  of  brown  wrapping-paper.  The  dryads  wear 
wreaths  and  chains  of  leaves.  To  make  wings  for  the 
fairies  and  fays,  crumple  a  sheet  of  tissue-paper  along 
the  middle  where  it  is  folded,  and  pin  it  between  the 
children’s  shoulders.  The  kobolds  may  wear  black 
stockings  for  caps,  the  elves  flat  caps  of  scarlet  tissue 
or  cloth,  and  the  sprites  caps  of  blue. 

Scene. — A  fairy  glade.-  Enter  June,  preceded  by  two 
heralds.  She  takes  her  seat  on  the  throne  and  the 
heralds  stand  at  each  side. 

June. — The  earth  is  very  beautiful  to-day. 
The  sky  is  as  blue  as  a  sky  can  be,  and  the 
clouds  that  drift  across  it  are  snowy  white.  The 
green  grass  carpet  is  spread  from  one  end  of 
the  land  to  the  other.  The  trees  are  in  full  leaf. 
The  air  is  sweet  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers, 
and  filled  with  the  jubilant  songs  of  happy 
father  birds  and  the  tender  twitterings  of 
mother  birds  on  the  nests.  The  little  sprites  of 
the  spring  have  made  everything  very  lovely  for 
me,  and  I  would  like  to  thank  and  reward  them. 
Heralds,  will  you  not  summon  the  fairies  and 
fays,  elves  and  kobolds,  brownies  and  sprites 
and  dryads  to  me? 

The  heralds  bow  very  respectfully  and  go  out,  to 
return  followed  by  all  the  sprites  of  spring  in  couples. 
They  march  about  the  throne  and  perform  several  evo¬ 
lutions,  then  make  a  circle  around  the  queen  and  bow 
low  together,  after  which  they  sing  or  recite: 

The  sky  is  blue  and  the  sunshine’s  gold 

Is  shining  o’er  meadows  green. 

The  trees  their  branches  bow  and  bend. 

Saluting  the  summer’s  queen. 

There’s  never  a  month  so  beautiful; 

There’s  never  a  month  so  dear. 

Then  come,  let  us  join  in  a  welcome  song. 

For  happy  June  is  here. 

Chorus 

June,  happy  June,  has  come  o’er  the  land; 

June,  happy  June,  is  here. 

Blossoming  roses  on  ev’ry  hand 

And  flowers  far  and  near. 

Fragrance  and  bird-songs  are  ev’rywhere; 

All  the  bright  world’s  in  tune. 

O  the  sweetest  month  in  all  the  year 

Is  just  this  happy  June. 


June. — Welcome,  fairy  band.  I  thank  you 
much  for  your  music. 

All. — Welcome,  queen  of  the  summer.  We  are 
more  than  glad  to  see  you. 

The  Smallest  Fairy  (shyly) . — We  have  all 
worked  very  hard  to  get  ready  for  you. 

June. — I  know  you  have.  I  knew  it  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  looked  around.  Won’t  you  please  each 
tell  me  what  thing  you  did  to  make  ready? 

Brownies  (coming  up  to  the  front"). — We 
swept  the  whole  country  for  you.  We  took  the 
winds  for  brooms  and  how  we  did  make  the  dust 
fly!  We  piled  up  all  the  leaves  that  we  could 
not  blow  away,  in  orderly  piles  and  heaps.  We 
made  the  world  beautifully  tidy  and  the  air  al¬ 
together  sweet  and  pure  with  our  wild  wind 
brooms. 

They  bow  to  the  queen  and  pass  around  to  one  side 
and  the  elves  take  their  places. 

Elves. — We  washed  the  sky  and  the  earth 
with  pure,  soft  rain-water.  Our  mops  were  the 
gray,  low-hanging  clouds.  And  when  the  world 
was  washed  clean,  we  dried  it  with  cloths  of 
sunshine.  It  could  not  look  so  beautiful  and 
fresh  if  it  had  not  been  for  us. 

Elves  retire;  sprites  come  forward. 

Sprites. — We  spread  the  green  grass  carpet 
all  over  the  land.  It  is  a  wonderful  carpet,  for 
it  was  not  woven  or  unrolled  but  grew.  Every 
green  thread  of  it  is  alive.  It  was  we  sprites 
who  called  them  up  and  saw  that  they  grew  up 
even  and  nice. 

Pass  back  to  give  place  to  the  dryads.  They  come 
dancing  forward  with  hands  joined  and  arms  swaying. 

Dryads. — We  helped  our  trees  to  unfold  their 
leaves.  It  was  as  much  work  as  unpacking  a 
million  trunks.  First  we  made  the  buds  swell; 
then  we  helped  the  tiny  leaflets  to  stretch  them¬ 
selves  out  like  little  reaching  hands.  And  then 
we  helped  them  to  grow.  Are  they  not  pretty, 
rustling  and  swaying  in  the  trees  like  thousands 
of  happy  hands  dappling  together  for  joy? 

Dryads  dance  back,  still  in  line.  Fays  fly  forward. 

Fays. — We  brought  the  birds  back  from  the 
South.  We  flew  before  them  invisibly  and 
guided  them  all  the  way.  We  showed  them  the 
best  places  for  their  nests,  and  hunted  out 
straws  and  feathers  and  bits  of  horsehair  and 
thread  for  them  to  find  and  weave  in  them.  Lis¬ 
ten  to  them  now,  how  happily  they  are  singing. 
Oh,  ours  is  a  beautiful  work ! 

Fays  pass  back.  Kobolds  come  forward  turning  som¬ 
ersaults  or  handsprings  if  possible. 

Kobolds. — We  worked  down  under  the  earth, 
and  started  the  seeds  to  growing.  We  made  the 
oats  and  corn  and  barley  sprout,  and  the  garden 
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seeds  lift  up  their  heads.  We  were  the  busiest 
people  in  the  world,  and  the  happiest,  all  thru 
the  spring. 

Fairies. — We  had  the  prettiest  work  of  all, 
for  we  opened  the  buds.  Buttercups,  wind¬ 
flowers,  violets,  hepaticas,  lilacs,  apple-blossoms, 
roses — we  brought  them  all  out  in  their  turn. 
Some  would  open  in  the  daytime,  and  some  only 
at  night.  We  worked  for  many  hours  thru  April 
and  May,  but  we  loved  our  work,  and  see !  it  has 
made  the  world  like  a  garden. 

The  Smallest  Fay. — We  all  worked  to  make 
ready  for  you  and  we  all  loved  to  do  it. 

June. — Yes,  I  know;  and  I  thank  you  every 
one  with  all  my  heart.  You  have  labored  long 
and  faithfully.  Now  your  work  is  done  and 
you  have  earned  rest  and  reward.  I  have  di¬ 
rected  my  caterers  to  prepare  the  best  feast  they 


could  make  of  strawberries,  honeydew,  moon¬ 
beam  ices,  sunlight  syrups  and  everything  that 
is  good.  The  fireflies  are  lighting  my  green  ball¬ 
room,  and  the  moonlight  floods  it  with  silver. 
The  crickets  and  katydids  are  playing  their  best. 
Will  you  not  all  join  in  a  June  revel  and  dance 
and  feast  with  me? 

All. — Yes,  yes.  Let  us  join  in  a  June  revel ! 

They  join  hands  and  circle  around  the  queen  to 
music.  After  they  have  danced  in  this  way  a  little 
they  form  two  rings,  one  inside  of  the  other,  and  one 
circles  one  way,  the  other  the  other  way,  changing 
back  and  forth.  Then  they  divide  into  two  circles  and 
dance,  one  on  each  side  of  the  queen’s  throne.  Lastly 
they  divide  into  couples  and  skip  about  together,  till 
at  a  given  signal  they  form  a  line  and  thru  this  line 
the  queen  passes  out  of  the  door.  Beginning  with  the 
last  couple  they  follow  her  out. 


Nature  Lessons  from  the  Garden 


By  Annie  Chase,  Massachusetts 


Turning  to  the  Light 

All  leaves  and  blossoms  love  the  light,  and 
will  turn  to  it,  no  matter  where  they  stand.  In 
your  window  garden  all  the  plants  are  grown 
onesided,  because  they  must  all  spread  their 
leaves  in  the  sunshine,  which  can  come  in  from 
only  the  window  side.  Set  these  small  plants 
out-of-doors,  or  where  the  sunshine  falls  from 
overhead,  and  they  turn  their  leaves  over  and 
upward  and  lift  their  blossoms  straight  up  as 
this  primrose  has  done.  (See  illustration.) 

Why  do  the  plants  thus  seek  the  sunshine? 
Do  they  love  to  bask  in  it,  as  Kit  does,  for  the 
warmth  ? 

They  like  the  warmth,  no  doubt,  but  they  need 
it  for  their  cooking.  The  leaves,  and  all  the 
parts  of  the  plant,  for  that  matter,  are  made  up 
of  queer  little  globes  full  of  plant  juices.  These 


little  globes  are  called  cells  because  when  they 
are  squeezed  close  together  they  look  like  the 
cells  which  remind  us  of  the  wax  cells  the  bee 
makes  for  honey.  Well,  all  the  juices  and  foods 
in  the  plant  cells  are  raw  when  the  roots  first 
send  them  up,  and  must  be  “cooked”  or  changed 
in  the  sunlight  before  the  plant  can  eat  them 
and  grow  fat.  The  cooking  is  most  of  it  done  in 
the  leaves. 

The  plant,  for  this  reason,  makes  stems  to 
stretch  up  her  leaves  into  the  sun,  and  notches 
each  leaf  just  enough  so  it  shall  let  the  light 
thru  to  the  leaf,  which  stands  behind  it.  Bego¬ 
nia  leaves  are  made  “onesided”  for  this  same 
reason. 


A  Plant  in  a  Side  Light 


A  Plant  in  an  “  Overhead  ”  Light 


Primary  Arithmetic  and  the  School  Garden* 

By  Harriet  E..  Peet,  State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass. 


A  school  garden  offers  rich  opportunities  for 
primary  arithmetic  work.  The  laying  out  of  a 
garden  calls  for  work  with  perimeters,  and  divi¬ 
sion  of  beds  into  rows  and  rows  into  spaces  for 
single  plants.  The  preparation  and  planting 
necessitates  many  simple  calculations  as  to 
quantity  of  seed  to  be  purchased  and  time  for 
planting;  and  the  gathering,  valuing,  and  dis¬ 
posing  of  crops  requires  measuring  and  some 
little  work  with  accounts. 

The  number  work  based  upon  the  garden 
should  not  be  forced  in  such  a  way  as  to  bore 
the  children.  It  must  be  so  managed  as  to  in¬ 
terest  a  class  and  make  the  pupils  work,  if  it  is 
to  fulfill  its  purpose.  It  must  be  planned  so  that 
the  children  are  curious  over  the  results.  They 
must  be  eager  for  it  because  they  are  interested 
in  it  and  because  it  is  difficult  enough  to  put 
them  on  a  stretch.  Ideally  it  should  originate 
and.  develop  spontaneously  with  the  children. 
Practically  it  can  be  made  to  do  this,  to  a  limited 
extent  at  least,  if  the  work  is  based  upon  draw¬ 
ings,  tables  of  data,  and  other  material  placed 
before  the  children  for  their  own  use  in  forming 
problems. 

In  laying  out  a  garden,  problems  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  type  can  be  developed  by  the  children 
from  their  experiences  in  their  gardens  and 
from  drawings  put  upon  a  blackboard : 

1.  If  the  beds  are  each  2  feet  wide  and  6  feet  long, 
how  far  around  will  each  measure? 

2.  How  many  square  feet  in  each  bed? 

3.  How  much  string  will  be  required  to  mark  off  2 
lengthwise  rows  in  a  single  bed? 

4.  How  much  string  is  needed  to  mark  off  2  length¬ 
wise  rows  in  three  beds? 

5.  How  long  is  a  path  which  goes  the  length  of  four 
beds? 

6.  If  the  first  lengthwise  row  of  plants  is  put  in  6 
inches  from  the  edge  of  a  bed  2  feet  wide,  what  will  be 
the  width  of  the  space  on  the  other  side? 

7.  How  many  lengthwise  rows  of  plants  6  inches 
apart  can  be  made  in  a  bed  2  feet  wide  if  the  first  one 
is  put  in  3  inches  from  the  edge? 

8.  How  many  lengthwise  rows  of  plants  1  foot  apart 
can  be  made  in  a  bed  3  feet  wide  if  the  first  one  is  put 
in  6  inches  from  the  edge? 

In  the  preparation  of  the  garden,  data  of  the 
following  kind  may  be  used : 

^  Amount  of 

required  Time  for  seed 

Produce  for  maturity  required 

germination 

Radish  3-6  days  30-45  days  1  oz.  100  feet 
Beet  7-10  “  65  “  ’  1  oz.  60  “ 

Carrots  12-18  “  2-2|  months  3  lbs.  1  acre 

Tomatoes  6-12  »  150  days  1  oz.  1000  feet 

Cabbage  5-10  “  2  mo.  1  pt.  100  “ 

Peas  6-10  »  2  “  1  pt.  100  “ 

*A11  rights  reserved  by  the  author. 


^  The  problems  based  upon  these  data  or  data 
similar  may  be  of  this  nature : 

SPROUTING  AND  MATURITY 

1.  How  many  more  days  do  beets  require  for  the 
seeds  to  sprout  than  radishes? 

2.  How  many  more  days  are  required  by  carrots 
(using  the  longest  number  of  days)  than  for  tomatoes? 

3.  If  radishes  which  are  planted  the  second  of  May 
require  4  days  for  sprouting,  on  what  day  will  they  be¬ 
gin  to  come  up? 

4.  If  tomatoes  which  are  planted  the  fifteenth  of 
March  require  10  days  for  sprouting,  on  what  day  will 
they  begin  to  sprout? 

5.  If  carrots  take  2  weeks  to  sprout  and  8  weeks  to 
mature,  how  many  weeks  before  they  are  needed  must 
they  be  planted? 

6.  If  radishes  require  51  days  after  planting  before 
they  can  be  pulled  up  for  use,  and  beets  require  75 
days,  how  many  days  will  there  be  between  them  if  they 
are  planted  at  the  same  time? 

7.  If  radishes  mature  in  49  days,  how  many  weeks 
will  have  passed? 

8.  If  tomatoes  mature  in  154  days,  how  many  weeks 
will  have  passed? 

9.  If  peas  planted  the  first  of  May  mature  in  2 
months,  about  when  will  they  be  ready  to  pick? 

QUANTITY  OF  SEED 

1.  If  1  ounce  of  radish  seed  will  plant  a  row  100  feet 
long,  how  much  is  needed  for  a  row  50  feet  long? 

2.  If  1  ounce  of  beet  seed  will  plant  a  row  60  feet 
long,  how  many  rows  20  feet  long  can  be  planted 
from  it? 

3.  If  3  pounds  of  carrot  seed  are  needed  for  1  acre  of 
land,  how  many  pounds  are  needed  for  4  acres? 

4.  If  1  pint  of  cabbage  seed  will  plant  a  row  100  feet 
long  with  cabbages,  how  long  a  row  will  1  quart  plant? 

5.  If  1  quart  of  peas  will  plant  a  row  200  feet  long 
of  peas,  how  long  a  row  will  1  pint  plant? 

It  adds  interest  to  the  work  if,  after  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  garden,  the  children  are  led  to  an¬ 
ticipate  the  results.  This  can  be  done  by  play¬ 
ing  that  the  produce  is  ready  to  be  gathered. 
The  children  will  enjoy  using  scales,  learning 
the  measures  and  working  hard  in  computa¬ 
tions  over  the  future  prospects.  The  idea  of 
play  should  predominate  in  this  work  with  the 
little  children.  There  should  be  play  provisions, 
play  buying,  and  all  sorts  of  enthusiastic  han¬ 
dling  of  the  imaginary  produce.  Much  work 
can  be  done  with  price  lists  from  the  actual 
shops,  and  later,  after  the  children  have  dis¬ 
posed  of  their  own  produce,  with  their  own  ac¬ 
tual  data.  In  schools  where  produce  is  given  to 
hospitals  or  carried  home  by  the  children  in¬ 
stead  of  sold,  an  evaluation  may  be  made  of  it 
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which  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  actual 
commercial  experience ;  it  gives  the  children  an 
idea  of  the  returns  of  the  garden. 

GATHERING  THE  PRODUCE 

1.  If  radishes  are  tied  into  bunches  of  12  each,  how 
many  bunches  can  be  made  from  200  radishes? 

2.  If  12  bunches  are  needed,  how  many  radishes  must 
be  pulled? 

3.  If  tomatoes  average  4  to  a  pound,  how  many  to¬ 
matoes  must  be  picked  to  get  5  pounds  of  them? 

4.  How  many  quarts  of  peas  must  be  picked  to  fill  a 
peck  measure? 

5.  How  many  pecks  of  tomatoes  must  be  gathered  in 
order  to  fill  a  bushel  basket? 

SELLING  THE  PRODUCE 

1.  If  radishes  call  for  5  cents  a  bunch,  what  will  be 
got  for  20  bunches? 

2.  If  peas  sell  for  8  cents  a  quart,  how  much  will  be 
received  for  5  quarts? 

3.  If  cabbages  bring  8  cents  apiece,  how  much  will 
12  bring? 

4.  If  beets  bring  5  cents  a  bunch,  how  many  bunches 
must  be  sold  in  order  to  get  50  cents? 

5.  If  tomatoes  bring  $2.00  a  bushel,  how  many  must 
be  sold  in  order  to  get  $10.00? 

6.  At  40  cents  a  peck,  for  how  much  will  a  bushel  of 
peas  sell? 

With  children  somewhat  mature  the  work  can 
be  made  more  elaborate.  The  laying  out  of  the 
garden  may  include  the  number  work  involved 
in  the  division  of  a  given  plot  of  land  among  a 
given  number  of  pupils,  work  in  scale  drawing, 
perimeters  and  areas,  and  much  more  compli¬ 
cated  problems  in  the  planting  and  setting  out 
of  plants. 

1.  What  length  of  bed  can  each  of  20  children  have 
in  a  garden  20  by  24  feet,  if  each  bed,  including  the 
paths  between,  is  4  feet  wide? 

2.  If  a  garden  20  feet  by  24  feet  is  drawn  to  a  scale 
of  2  feet  to  an  inch,  what  will  be  the  size  of  the  draw¬ 
ing? 

3.  What  is  the  perimeter  of  a  flower  bed  3  feet  by  6 
feet? 

4.  How  many  square  feet  in  a  bed  2  yards  by  2  feet? 

5.  If  peas  are  planted  in  rows  alternating  6  inches 
and  1  foot,  how  many  rows  can  be  planted  in  a  bed 
4  feet  wide,  placing  the  first  row  in  6  inches? 

In  preparing  the  garden  and  in  planning  for 
it  more  complicated  problems  can  be  developed 
on  the  difference  of  time  of  germination ;  the 
difference  in  time  in  maturing ;  and  on  the  time 
for  planting  in  order  to  have  produce  at  a  given 
date — a  calendar  may  be  used  as  an  aid. 

1.  How  much  longer  does  it  take  beets  to  mature  than 
radishes,  given  the  best  weather  for  each? 

2.  If  peas  are  wanted  by  the  seventeenth  of  June 
when  must  they  be  planted? 


3.  At  what  dates  must  radish  seed  be  sown  in  order 
to  have  radishes  the  thirteenth  of  May,  the  fifteenth 
of  June  and  the  first  of  July? 

4.  If  tomatoes,  which  take  12  days  to  germinate  and  7 
weeks  to  develop  for  transplanting,  are  to  be  set  out 
the  first  of  May,  at  what  time  must  they  be  planted? 

The  older  children  will  be  able  also  to  make  a 
summary  of  their  garden  as  a  business  propo¬ 
sition  if  data  are  kept  for  them.  This  involves 
the  cost  of  ploughing  and  harrowing,  the  cost  of 
fertilizer  and  seed,  the  replacement  of  tools  and 
other  necessary  repairs,  an  evaluation  of  the  la¬ 
bor  spent  upon  the  garden ;  with  all  these  com¬ 
pared  with  the  market  value  of  the  produce. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  real  value 
of  a  school  garden  is  not  its  commercial  one,  but 
this  need  not  hinder  us  from  making  it  a  means 
of  teaching  the  children  something  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  way  of  looking  upon  an  enterprise. 


Price-List  from  a  Drygoods  Shop 

50c  lace  reduced  to  25c  a  yard. 

75c  ribbon  reduced  to  50c  a  yard. 

Buttons,  25c  a  dozen. 

Silk  thread,  8c  a  'spool. 

Cotton  thread,  5c  a  spool. 

Needles,  5c  a  paper. 

Pins,  4c  a  paper. 

TYPES  OF  PROBLEMS 

How  much  is  saved  on  each  yard  of  ribbon 
during  the  sale? 

How  much  is  saved  on  4  yards  of  lace? 

What  is  the  cost  of  2  dozen  buttons  and  3 
spools  of  silk  thread? 

What  is  the  cost  of  1  dozen  spools  of  cotton 
thread  ? 

What  change  should  be  received  from  $1.00 
when  purchasing  1  dozen  buttons,  1  yard  of 
lace,  3  papers  of  needles  and  2  papers  of  pins? 


Busy  Work  with  a  Purpose 

By  Agnes  IL.  Quish 


Reading 

(First  Year.) 

The  child  comes  to  school  with  many  words 
in  his  speaking  vocabulary.  The  aim  of  this  ex¬ 
ercise  is  to  help  him  to  convert  these  words  into 
a  reading  vocabulary,  and  to  teach  him  to  sepa¬ 
rate  his  sentences  into  words. 

Have  a  number  of  objects  or  pictures  of  ob¬ 
jects  on  your  desk.  During  the  oral  lesson  have 
the  child  pick  these  things  up  one  by  one,  say¬ 
ing. 

This  is  a  top. 

This  is  a  ball. 

Print  each  sentence  on  the  board  as  he  says  it. 

On  a  large  sheet  of  oak  tag  print  a  number  of 
these  sentences.  Draw  simple  outline  pictures 
instead  of  the  names  of  the  objects.  With  the 
hektograph  make  duplicate  copies  of  this.  Draw 
small  outline  pictures  of  the  objects  with  the 
names  underneath.  Have  many  objects  for 
each  word.  The  children  are  to  take  these  to 
their  seats  and  match  the  words  to  the  pictures 
(as  shown  in  illustration  of  watch,  etc,,  which 
will  be  found  on  page  354.) 

When  this  is  completed  they  are  to  take  their 
hektograph  sentences.  Find  the  correct  word 
and  place  it  over  the  picture.  At  the  end  of  the 
period  have  each  child  read  his  sentences. 

For  the  second  lesson  cut  the  sentences  into 
separate  words.  Using  the  chart  as  a  guide,  the 
children  are  to  build  the  sentences  on  their 
desks. 

In  order  to  do  this  they  are  compelled  to  read 
every  word  over  and  over  again,  thus  visualiz¬ 
ing  the  words  more  thoroly  than  during  the  oral 
reading  lesson. 

Reading 

(Third  Year.) 

FOUR-LEAF  CLOVER. 

I  know  a  place  where  the  sun  is  like  gold, 

And  the  cherry  blooms  burst  with  snow, 
And  down  underneath  is  the  loveliest  nook. 

Where  the  four-leaf  clovers  grow. 

One  leaf  is  for  hope,  and  one  is  for  faith. 

And  one  is  for  love,  you  know; 

And  God  put  another  in  for  luck — 

If  you  search,  you  will  find  where  they 
grow. 

But  you  must  have  hope  and  you  must  have 
faith. 

You  must  love  and  be  strong — and  so — 

If  you  work,  if  you  wait,  you  will  find  the 
place 

'  Where  the  four-leaf  clovers  grow. 


Hektograph  the  poem  and  give  a  copy  to  each 
child  working  in  the  group.  Read  the  poem  to 
the  children.  Read  it  a  second  time.  This  time 
explain  what  is  meant  by  the  “sun  is  like  gold.” 
Tell  what  the  “snow”  of  the  “cherry  blooms”  is. 
Tell  what  is  meant  by  a  “nook.” 

Ask  the  following  questions : 

How  many  leaves  does  clover  commonly 
have? 

What  does  the  poet  say  about  each  leaf? 

Why  was  another  leaf  added  ? 

Read  the  lines  which  tell  you  that  you  may  be 
sure  of  good  fortune,  even  if  you  never  find  a 
four-leaf  clover. 

The  children  are  now  prepared  to^  read  the 
poem.  After  the  oral  reading  the  children  are 
to  take  the  poem  to  their  seats  for  silent  read¬ 
ing  and  study. 

When  each  child  is  quite  sure  that  he  knows 
it,  he  is  to  cut  it  into  the  separate  words  and  as 
a  memory  test  build  the  poem  on  his  desk,  using 
these  words. 

Thought  Lesson 

(Second  and  Third  Years.) 

Hektograph  the  following  and  give  a  copy  to 
each  child,  together  with  slips  containing  the 
missing  words.  The  child  reads  the  sentence, 
thinks  carefully  what  the  answer  is,  finds  the 
correct  slip  and  puts  it  in  place : 

. : . cents  make  a  nickel. 

. nickels  make  a  dime. 

. quarters  make  a  dollar. 

. days  make  a  week. 

. months  make  a  year. 

. days  make  a  year. 

. inches  make  a  foot. 

. inches  make  a  yard. 

. ounces  make  a  pound. 

. pints  make  a  quart. 

. quarts  make  a  gallon. 

Language 

(Second  Year  and  Upward.) 

Aim. — The  correct  use  of  “a”  and  “an”  be¬ 
fore  a  word. 

Oral  WorA;.— Hold  up  an  envelope  and  ask, 
“What  is  this?”  Write  the  answer,  “An  envel¬ 
ope,”  on  the  blackboard.  Follow  this  method 
with  a  book — an  apple — a  cup — an  orange — a 
pencil — a  picture — a  fiower — a  horse — an  egg 
— an  eagle — a  robbit — a  basket — an  acorn — 
an  arrow.  If  you  cannot  get  objects  to  show, 
use  pictures  of  the  objects. 
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The  lists  on  the  blackboard  are  examined, 
the  children  naming  the  words  before  which 
“a”  appears  and  those  before  which  “an”  ap¬ 
pears.  The  children  soon  discover  that  the 
words  of  the  first  begin  with  consonants  and 
those  of  the  second  list  begin  with  vowels. 

The  application  and  drill  are  to  follow  during 
the  seat-work  period. 

Write  the  above  lists  with  heWograph  ink. 
Duplicate  copies  of  this  are  obtained,  cut 'into 
separate  words  and  given  to  the  children. 

The  children  are  to  arrange  these  lists  cor¬ 
rectly  on  their  desks.  When  completed  the  work 
should  look  as  follows : 


“  ow  ”  sound — cow — how — now — plow — bow — 
row.  Then  teach  the  sound  “  ou  ”  in  the 
words — out — pout — stout — trout — shout — rout. 

In  order  to  give  the  children  a  good  general 
drill  on  these, two  sounds,  draw  a  picture  of  a 
trunk  on  a  chart.  Show  the  “ow”  and  the  “out” 
phonograms  inside  the  trunk  and  the  initial  con¬ 
sonant  outside. 

Tell  the  children  we  are  going  to  pack  away 
our  little  words  for  a  trip  to  the  country.  Give 
each  child  a  box  of  letters  and  tell  him  to  get 
his  words  ready  to  pack  in  the  trunk. 


an| 

|envelope| 

a| 

book| 

an| 

|apple| 

a 

cup 

an| 

jorangel 

a 

pencill 

an 

egg 

a 

picture 

' 

an 

eagle 

a 

1  1  flower  1 

an 

acorn 

a 

1  horse  1 

an 

arro'w 

• 

a| 

1  rabbit 

an| 

|owl| 

a| 

|basket| 

Phonetics 

During  the  phonetic  lesson  the  teacher  has 
reviewed  and  drilled  the  words  containing  the 


Arithmetic 

(First  Year.) 

Aim. — Drill  in  making  change ;  giving  drill  in 
subtracting  from  10. 

Material. — Envelopes  containing  toy  money 
are  given  to  the  children. 

Teacher's  Work. — Make  a  large  chart  that 
can  be  easily  seen  from  the  seats  of  the  group 
working.  Call  this  your  vegetable  store  and  the 
children  your  customers. 


Child's  Work. — The  children  buy  the  first  ar¬ 
ticle  and  place  at  the  top  of  their  desks  the 
change  they  would  receive  from  a  10-cent  piece. 
Continue  thus  until  change  has  been  made  for 
the  entire  number  of  things  pictured.  It  will  be 
advisable  at  the  beginning  to  show  the  children 
how  to  make  the  change  properly  not  in  pen¬ 
nies,  but  wherever  allowable  to  think  of  the 
5-cent  piece  plus  the  pennies. 

Later  in  the  work  the  children  can  write  the 
entire  number  of  subtraction  combinations  on 
paper.  i  ^ 
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The  Little  Army 

By  Edith  Mendes 

Nine  boys  were  used  in  this  little  drill — one  a  little 
larger  than  the  others  being  the  captain.  Soldier  hats 
of  white  manila  paper,  with  decorations  and  cockades 
of  red,  white  and  blue  paper,  may  be  used;  the  captain 
being  further  decorated  with  epaulets  and  broad  band 
across  chest;  also,  if  possible,  a  sword.  Soldiers  march 
in,  row  "by  row,  headed  by  Captain,  to  music  of  “Colum¬ 
bia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean.”  First  soldier  carries  flag. 
Captain  calls  “Halt!” — all  salute  while  music  changes 
to  the  air  of  “Auld  Lang  Syne,”  and  all  sing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verses: 

1.  We’re  a  band  of  happy  lads, 

We’re  soldiers  brave  and  true. 

Prepared  to  go  and  fight  the  foe. 

For  our  own  red,  white  and  blue. 

Chorus. 

1.  For  our  own  red  white  and  blue,  my  lads. 

For  our  own  red,  white  and  blue. 

We’ll  do  our  duty  one  and  all, 

For  our  own  red,  white  and  blue. 

2.  We  love  our  Captain  big  and  brave. 

His  orders  we  obey. 

Tho  danger  calls  we  follow  on ; 

Our  Captain  leads  the  way. 

Chorus. 

3.  We  love  our  Captain  big  and  brave, 

His  orders  we  obey. 

Tho  danger  calls  we  follow  on ; 

Our  Captain  leads  the  way. 

Chorus. 


4.  The  bugle  calls  and  we  must  go. 

To  march  to  victory. 

We’re  proud  to  know  we’re  soldiers 
Of  the  Land  of  Liberty. 

Chorus. 

1.  Salute  flag. 

2.  Mark  time  with  feet. 

3.  Soldiers  salute  Captain,  who  responds. 

4.  Sound  of  horn  or  bugle  is  heard  in  distance. 

5.  Captain  calls  “Attention — Forward,  march!”  and 
all  march  off  to  music,  “Red,  White  and  Blue.” 


Jolly  Sailor  Lads 

By  S.  J.  Mendes,  New  York 
For  eight  boys  dressed  as  sailors,  who  march 
in  two  by  two  to  the  air  of  “Columbia,  Gem  of 
the  Ocean,”  and  sing  the  following  verses  to 
same  tune; 

We  are  sailor  boys,  hearty  and  cheery. 

We  sail  over  the  ocean  so  free; 

Of  the  blue  sea,  we  never  are  weary. 

Our  life  is  both  happy  and  free. 

We  are  faithful  when  storm  clouds  are  around 
us. 

Our  lonely  watch  we  keep  thru  darkest  night ; 
Tho  danger  and  death  seem  to  surround  us. 
We  watch  till  the  bright  morning  light. 

Then  three  cheers  for  the  life  o’er  the  waves. 
Three  cheers  for  the  tars  true  and  brave; 
We’re  a  happy  and  jolly  little  crew, 

Three  cheers  for  the  sailors  in  blue. 


XME  CMIl-ID  WORLD 

Supplementary  Reading  for  Primary  Grades 


The  Story  of  a  Morning-Glory  Seed 

By  E/lizabeth  V.  Brown,  Washington. 

A  little  girl  one  day  in  spring  dropped  a  morning-glory  seed  into  a 
small  hole  in  the  ground.  She  said,  “Now,  Morning-glory  seed,  hurry 
and  grow,  grow,  grow  until  you  are  a  tall  vine  covered  with  pretty  green 
leaves  and  lovely  flowers” 

But  the  earth  was  dry,  for  there  had  been  no  rain  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  poor  wee  seed  could  not  grow  at  all.  After  lying  in  the  small 
hole  for  nine  long  days  and  nine  long  nights,  it  said  to  the  ground  around 
it,  “O  ground,  please  give  me  a  few  drops  of  water  to  soften  my  hard 
brown  coat,  so  that  it  may  burst  open  and  set  free  my  two  green  seed- 
leaves.  Then  I  can  begin  to  be  a  vine!” 

But  the  ground  said,  “That  you  must  ask  of  the  rain.” 

So  the  seed  called  to  the  rain,  “O  rain,  please  come  down  and  wet 
the  ground  around  me  so  that  it  may  give  me  a  few  drops  of  water. 
Then  will  my  hard  brown  coat  grow  softer  and  softer,  until  at  last  it  can 
burst  open  and  set  my  two  green  seed-leaves  free.  Then  I  can  begin  to 
be  a  vine. 

But  the  rain  said,  ‘  ‘  I  cannot  unless  the  clouds  hang  lower. 

So  the  seed  said  to  the  clouds,  “O  clouds,  please  hang  lower  and  let 
the  rain  come  down  and  wet  the  ground  around  me,  so  that  it  may  give 
me  a  few  drops  of  water.  Then  will  my  hard  brown  coat  grow  softer  and 
softer  until  at  last  it  can  burst  open  and  set  my  two  green  seed-leaves 
free.  Then  I  can  begin  to  be  a  vine!” 

But  the  clouds  said,  '  ‘The  sun  must  hide  first. 

{Continued  on  page  357) 
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The  Story  of  a  Morning  Glory  Seed 

(Continued  from  page  355) 

\ 

So  the  seed  said  to  the  sun,  ‘  ‘O  sun,  please  hide  for  a  little  while,  so 
that  the  clouds  may  hang  lower,  and  the  rain  may  come  down  and  wet 
the  ground  around  me.  Then  will  the  ground  give  me  a  few  drops  of 
water  and  my  hard  brown  coat  grow  softer  and  softer  until  at  last  it  can 
burst  open  and  set  my  two  green  seed-leaves  free.  Then  I  can  begin  to  be 
a  vine! 

‘T  will,'’  said  the  sun,  and  he  was  gone  in  a  flash. 

Then  the  clouds  began  to  hang  lower  and  lower.  The  rain  began  to 
fall  faster  and  faster.  The  ground  began  to  get  wetter  and  wetter.  The 

seed-coat  began  to  grow  softer  and  softer,  until  at  last  it  burst  open  and 

‘  ■  1.  ,  . 

out  came  two  bright  green  seed-leaves. 

’  '  ' 

The  morning-glory  seed  had  begun  to  be  a  vine. 
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Nature  Stories 

By  Lillian  C.  Flint,  Minnesota 


A  Toad  Baby 

Down  in  the  water  in  the  river  was  a 
long  string  of  tiny  eggs. 

The  egg  strings  looked  like  glass  beads 
with  a  black  spot  in  the  middle. 

The  eggs  were  the  cradle  of  a  wee  baby. 

This  baby  would  live  first  in  the  water  and 
then  on  the  land. 

After  a  while  it  would  forget  the  water 
and  how  to  swim,  and  just  hop  about  on 
the  land. 

The  water  washed  the  strings  of  eggs 
about  and  all  at  once  one  of  them  seemed 
to  move. 

The  little  black  dot  in  the  egg  grew  larger 
and  larger  and  a  wee  swimmer  broke 
out  of  the  shell  of  his  egg. 

He  hung  on  to  the  egg  with  a  queer  mouth 
that  had  three  corners,  like  a  triangle. 

This  baby  was  too  little  to  get  food  for  it¬ 
self,  and  it  ate  the  clear  part  that  was 
left  in  the  egg. 

This  clear  part  was  like  white  jelly. 

After  the  baby  had  eaten  the  white  jelly, 
it  had  grown  quite  a  little  larger. 

Then  it  began  to  eat  the  wee  plants  that 
were  on  the  mud  in  the  river  and  on  the 
stones. 

Every  little  while  this  baby,  with  many 
others,  all  came  close  to  a  stone  and 
sucked  up  their  lunch  from  this  ready- 
spread  dining-table. 

At  first  this  baby  never  came  to  the  top  of 
the  water. 

It  stayed  down  at  the  bottom,  and  breathed 
like  a  fish. 

After  the  baby  was  about  a  month  old,  it 
began  to  come  to  the  top  of  the  water  to 
breathe. 

The  older  it  grew  the  oftener  it  came  to 
the  top  of  the  water. 

When  this  baby  came  out  of  the  egg  it  was 
coal-black. 

As  it  grew  older  it  began  to  grow  lighter 
and  lighter. 

After  a  while  the  baby  was  just  the  color 
of  the  earth,  that  it  would  live  on  after 
a  while. 

At  first  this  baby  had  a  round  body  with  a 
mouth  at  one  side  and  at  the  other  a 
long  tail. 

After  a  while  this  baby  began  to  ‘grow 
feet. 

It  grew  hind  feet  and  fore  feet. 

While  it  lived  in  the  water  it  had  a  tail  to 
steer  itself  by,  when  it  swam  about. 

When  this  baby  began  to  grow  legs,  the 


tail  grew  smaller  and  smaller  until  there 
was  no  tail  at  all. 

The  fat  tail  had  been  sucked  up  and  helped 
the  legs  to  grow  larger. 

The  name  of  this  baby  was  pollywog  and 
tadpole. 

When  it  had  grown  its  legs,  every  little 
while  it  would  crawl  out  of  the  water 
and  stay  a  little  while  on  land. 

When  the  legs  were  grown,  the  tadpole 

•  had  changed  into  a  toad. 

It  was  a  very  little  toad,  and  it.  was  used 
to  living  in  cool  water. 

When  this  baby  lived  in  the  water  it  ate 
tiny  plants ;  now  that  it  was  on  the  land 
it  ate  every  little  bug  or  fly,  or  snail,  or 
spider  that  was  small  enough  for  it  to 
swallow. 

Sometimes  it  got  a  bee  or  a  wasp. 

It  had  a  long  tongue  and  its  tongue  had 
on  it  a  sticky  glue. 

When  it  put  out  the  tongue  it  would  catch 
the  flies  and  they  could  not  get  away, 
for  their  feet  stuck  fast  to  the  tongue. 

Sometimes  it  ate  as  many  as  twenty  cater¬ 
pillars  for  its  breakfast. 

This  baby  toad  did  not  mind  the  hairs  on 
the  caterpillars  and  the  hairs  did  not 
stick  in  its  throat. 

This  baby  was  afraid  of  one  thing. 

It  was  afraid  of  the  big  black  snake  that 
lived  in  a  hole  near  him. 

If  the  snake  caught  the  little  toad  he 
would  eat  him. 

Every  year  this  little  toad  got  a  new  dress. 

Its  skin  would  get  too  small  for  its  body, 
for  this  little  toad  grew  all  the  time. 

It  would  get  into  a  shady  place  and  wrig¬ 
gle  until  its  skin  cracked  and  then  it 
pushed  till  it  got  the  skin  off. 

Then  it  did  a  funny  thing.  It  took  the  old 
skin  in  its  mouth  and  ate  up  the  old 
dress. 

When  it  began  to  get  cold  in  the  fall  it  dug 
a  hole  deep  in  the  earth  for  a  bedroom. 

It  put  its  head  between  its  fore  feet,  shut 
its  eyes  and  went  to  sleep  until  spring. 

When  the  weather  began  to  get  warm,  it 
woke  up  stiff  from  its  long  nap. 

The  first  thing  that  it  did  when  it  woke 
up  was  to  get  a  fat  angleworm  for  its 
breakfast. 

Then  it  felt  like  taking  a  walk  and  off  it 
went,  hop,  hop,  to  the  river. 

It  found  a  nice  bunch  of  grass  and  then 
it  laid  long  strings  of  eggs. 

In  about  six  weeks  more  wee  babies  with 
tiny  heads  and  tails  were  swimming 
about  in  the  river. 


Primary  Health  Lessons 

By  Lila  B.  Hallock,  New  York — Drawings  by  Sarah  Shafer 


Little  Home  Makers 

{Concluded) 

The  Living  Room 

The  little  home  that  the  pupils  were  making 
was  only  started  when  the  kitchen  and  dining¬ 
room,  described  last  month,  were  built  and  fur¬ 
nished.  The  boxes  were  placed  on  a  low,  broad 
shelf  sufficiently  high  so  that  they  could  be  eas¬ 
ily  seen  and  handled  by  the  children.  Two  pu¬ 
pils  were  appointed  daily,  one  for  the  care  of 
each  room.  Thus  some  of  the  lessons  that  had 
been  given  on  the  care  of  the  kitchen  and  din¬ 
ing-room  in  any  home  were,  on  a  very  small 
scale,  practically  demonstrated.  Neatness  and 
order  were  made  the  first  essentials  in  house¬ 
keeping.  A  beautiful  home  meant,  first  of  all, 
a  clean  home. 

It  was  observed  that  in  many  homes  it  might 
be  more  convenient  to  cook  and  eat  in  the  same 
room,  but  if  it  were  neat  and  orderly  it  would 
be  far  more  cosy  and  attractive  to  a  person  with 
cleanly  tastes  than  the  most  elegantly  furnished 
dining-room  lacking  in  neatness  and  order.  De¬ 
scriptions  were  given  by  the  teacher  of  simple 
little  rooms  that  were  always  a  pleasure  to  en¬ 
ter,  because  they  shone  with  cleanliness. 

Then  the  home-building  proceeded.  A  third 
wooden  box,  16  x  12  x  9  inches,  stood  one  morn¬ 
ing  on  the  teacher’s  desk,  waiting  for  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  First,  what  should 
the  third  room  be  ?  Only  two  more  rooms  would 
be  added  to  the  house.  One  of  these,  of  course, 
must  be  a  bedroom,  and  the  other — opinion  was 
divided  in  regard  to  it.  Sitting-room,  parlor, 
and  library  were  named.  The  dining-room 
might  be  used  for  a  sitting-room,  but  on  the 
whole  it  was  decided  it  was  better,  if  possible, 
to  keep  the  dining-room  for  one  use  only.  Par¬ 
lors  were  too  good  for  use — why  have  one?  A 
library  was  a  cosy  place  if  one  loved  books  and 
had  plenty  of  them.  Why  not  combine  all  three 
of  these  rooms  in  one  and  call  it  a  living-room? 
Why  wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  plan  to  take  all  the 
comfortable  furniture  th^t  would  be  used  in  a 
parlor,  the  bookshelves  or  book  case  that  would 
have  a  place  in  a  library,  and  put  them  into  one 
room  in  which  the  family  should  gather  and 
enjoy  themselves?  So  with  perfect  satisfaction 
the  first  point  was  settled. 

CONSTRUCTION 

A  light  brown,  or  mahogany,  tint  of  washable 
wall-paper  was  selected  from  the  sample-book 
of  wall-paper,  and  enough  iwas  found  in  the 
samples  for  papering  the  sides  and  ceiling  of  the 
living-room.  A  window  was  made  in  the  rear, 
as  in  the  other  rooms,  by  pasting  a  piece  of 
black  paper,  the  size  and  shape  of  a  window,  on 
the  wall,  and  indicating  the  sash  with  strips  of 


white  paper.  The  floor  was  stained  brown,  and 
the  room  was  ready  for  furnishing. 

FURNISHING 

Pieces  of  carpet,  velvet,  plush,  and  heavy 
dress  goods  were  brought  by  pupils,  hoping 
these  might  be  used  for  rugs.  A  piece  of  heavy 
cloth  of  mixed  green  and  brown  was  selected 
for  a  large  center  rug.  A  little  piece  of  plain 
net,  flnished  on  the  edge  with  honiton  braid  laid 
in  points,  was  also  donated  and  made  into  the 
curtains. 

A  living-room  must  have  a  couch  and  easy 
chairs.  A  box-couch  was  made  by  fastening 
smoothly  and  firmly  a  piece  of  the  golden  brown 
velvet  that  had  been  given  for  a  rug,  around  a 
perfumery-box  that,  with  its  slightly  rounded 
top,  was  found  to  be  of  the  right  shape  and  size. 
Five  little  pillows  of  various  colors  were  added 
at  different  times.  The  cover  of  a  little  round, 
plush-covered  jewel-box  was  observed  by  sharp 
eyes  to  be  just  the  thing  for  an  ottoman. 

A  long  table  was  preferred  for  the  center  of 
the  living-room,  large  enough  to  hold  books  and 
papers  and  for  the  family  to  sit  around;  but 
somebody  was  generous  enough  to  buy  a  set  of 
grass  furniture  for  this  room,  and  the  gift  could 
not  be  refused.  The  color  was  all  that  could  be 
desired  and  what  the  chairs  and  table  lacked  in 
comfort  and  convenience  was  supplied  by  the 
imagination — a  source  of  supply  that  never  fails 
with  children. 

A  little  wooden  box,  about  five  inches  long, 
had  three  shelves  fitted  into  it,  was  stained, 
and  stood  up  on  end  for  a  bookcase.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  things  that  were  made  for 
this  room  were  the  little  books  about  an  inch 
long,  made  without  any  suggestion  from  the 
teacher.  They  bore  the  titles  of  “Mother  Goose,” 
“Stories  for  Children,”  and  “Poems.”  The 
leaves  and  covers  were  of  folded  paper,  stitched 
firmly  together,  and  each  book  had  a  story  or 
poem  written  plainly  in  it.  From  time  to  time 
objects  that  added  to  the  beauty  and  enjoyment 
of  the  living-room  were  donated — a  plant,  a  tiny 
bird-cage,  a  little  vase  for  flowers,  and  finally  a 
piano. 

CARE 

The^  living-room  being  the  place  where  the 
family  gather  in  the  evening,  it  should  always 
be  inviting  in  every  respect.  One  should  feel  on 
entering  it,  “How  good  it  is  to  be  at  home!” 
The  question,  “How  can  the  living-room  be 
made  attractive?”  is  an  important  one,  and 
touches  more  closely  than  we  realize  the  welfare 
of  a  people.  Lessons  were  given  the  pupils  on 
the  following  topics,  relating  to  the  care  of  the 
living-room  in  any  home: 

1.  Fresh  Air — The  condition  of  the  air,  the 
first  thing  noticed  by  a  good  housekeeper  on  en- 
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tering  any  room ;  the  necessity  of  airing  the 
living-room  thoroly  every  morning,  and  of 
throwing  open  the  windows  often  during  the 
day,  if  there  are  no  other  means  of  ventilation. 

2.  Temperature  of  the  Room — Not  over  sev¬ 
enty  degrees;  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the 
occupants,  if  the  air  is  neither  too  hot  nor  too 
cold. 

3.  Cleanliness — A  cleanliness  that  can  be  felt 
as  well  as  seen.  How  maintained?  The  daily 
cleaning,  brushing  the  rugs,  dusting  the  floors 
and  furniture,  cleaning  the  stove  (if  there  is 
one)  ;  the  weekly  cleaning,  flooding  the  room 
with  light,  dusting  and  removing  furniture,  re¬ 
moving  and  shaking  rugs,  shaking  or  brushing 
carefully  curtains,  cleaning  windows,  beating 
upholstered  furniture,  dusting  bookshelves  and 
tops  of  books,  walls,  and  window-sills, 

4.  Order — The  need  of  having  a  place  for 
everything;  the  need  of  putting  the  room  in 
order  every  day  the  first  thing  after  the  break¬ 
fast-table  is  cleared. 

5.  Light — The  need  of  plenty  of  sunlight  in 
the  daytime  and  of  good  lights  in  the  evening, 
so  that  reading  or  working  may  be  a  pleasure. 

6.  Supplies — Whatever  is  necessary  in  order 
to  make  every  member  of  the  family  happy — 
books,  writing,  drawing,  and  sewing  materials, 
games,  plenty  of  table-room,  easy  chairs,  and 
musical  instruments. 

THE  BEDROOM 

The  interior  of  a  fourth  box  was  prepared 
for  furnishing  as  a  bedroom.  The  walls  were 
papered  with  blue  and  white  washable  paper, 
and  the  window  was  made  as  in  the  preceding 
rooms.  The  best  location  of  the  bedroom  was 
considered — away  from  dampness  and  in  a  part 
of  the  house  where  air  and  sunshine  might  en¬ 
ter  the  room  freely. 

FURNISHING 

The  floor  of  the  bedroom  was  covered  with  a 
small-figured  blue  and  white  paper  matting. 
This  was  closely  woven,  soft  and  firm,  and 
could  be  easily  wiped  up  with  a  damp  cloth.  The 
curtains  were  of  dotted  swiss. 

A  toilet-table  four  inches  long,  two  and  a 
half  inches  wide  and  three  inches  high,  was 
made  out  of  a  strong  pasteboard  box.  The  front 
was  left  open  and  a  shelf  was  fitted  in  across 
the  open  space.  The  top  was  covered  with 
dotted  Swiss  and  a  curtain  of  the  same  was 
draped  around  the  front  and  sides.  Gradually 
the  toilet-table  was  fitted  out  with  all  necessary 
articles. 

A  metal  bedstead  was  preferred,  and  one  was 
found  in  blue  and  gilt,  costing  only  five  cents.  A 
wash-stand  might  have  been  made  easily,  but  a 
white  metal  one  that  could  be  kept  perfectly 
clean  and  cost  but  a  few  cents  proved  too  strong 
a  temptation  to  the  teacher,  and  was  purchased. 
A  wash-bowl,  pitcher  and  soap-dish  were 
quickly  supplied.  The  fitting  out  of  the  bed  was 
a  work  of  time  and  furnished  excellent  exercise 
in  sewing,  as  well  as  in  taste  and  judgment. 


CARE 

Lessons  to  be  applied  in  the  homes  of  the  pu¬ 
pils  were  given  on  the  following  topics  relating 
to  the  care  of  the  bedroom : 

1.  Bed-making — order  of  work: 

a.  Shake  the  pillows  and  bolster  and  put  them 
to  air. 

b.  Place  two  chairs  together,  seats  toward 
each  other,  and  lay  the  bedclothes  over  the 
backs  in  the  order  in  which  the  clothes  are  re¬ 
moved,  folding  them  so  that  the  edges  may  not 
touch  the  floor. 

c.  Turn  the  mattress  over  the  foot  of  the  bed 
so  that  it  may  air. 

d.  After  the  bedding  has  aired  a  couple  of 
hours,  turn  the  mattress  from  side  to  side  and 
from  end  to  end  and  put  it  back  into  place. 

e.  Put  on  the  under  sheet,  right  side  up,  wide 
hem  at  the  head,  and  tuck  the  edges  securely 
under  the  upper  mattress,  smoothing  out  every 
wrinkle. 

f.  Put  on  the  upper  sheet,  right  side  down, 
wide  hem  at  the  head  and  six  inches  above  the 
edge  of  the  mattress,  tucking  the  sheet  under 
carefully  at  the  foot. 

g.  Lay  the  blankets  over  the  sheets  with  the 
open  edges  at  the  head. 

h.  Turn  back  the  upper  sheet,  then  cover  all 
with  the  spread,  make  it  perfectly  smooth,  and 
tuck  it  in  around  the  sides  and  foot. 

i.  Lay  the  bolster  flat  and  stand  the  pillows 
nicely  on  it, 

j.  See  that  every  part  of  the  bed  is  kept  fresh 
and  clean. 

2.  Cleaning  the  Room: 

a.  Brush  the  rugs  with  a  whisk-broom  daily 
if  necessary  and  dust  the  matting  or  floors  with 
a  damp  dust-cloth. 

b.  Dust  the  furniture,  books,  window-sills, 
and  mirrors. 

c.  Empty  the  scrap-basket,  hair-receiver,  and 
remove  all  waste. 

d.  Empty  the  waste  water,  and  wash  the 
crockery  often  with  hot  suds. 

e.  See  that  the  towels  and  wash-cloths  are 
clean  and  that  all  soiled  clothes  are  removed 
from  the  room. 

f.  Adjust  the  curtains  and,  as  a  rule,  leave 
the  windows  open  all  day. 

3.  Preparing  for  the  night: 

a.  Fill  the  pitcher  with  water. 

b.  Close  the  windows  (while  undressing)  and 
place  handy  a  cloth  screen  to  be  put  in  the  open 
window  during  the  night. 

c.  Remove  the  day-pillows,  if  such  are  used, 
and  turn  the  spread  back  carefully  over  the  foot 
of  the  bed. 

d.  Lay  the  night-clothes  on  the  bed. 

e.  See  that  a  candle,  matches,  and  drinking- 
water  are  conveniently  placed. 

For  economy  of  room,  the  boxes  were  placed 
one  on  top  of  the  other  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  made.  Other  arrangements  of  rooms 
were  discussed  and  front  elevations  were  drawn 
showing  other  and  better  plans. 
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Living  Room 


Bedroom 
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DimriG  Roon 

Front  Elevation 

Planned  by  a  child,  using  boxes. 


Interior  of  Dining  Room 


Interior  of  Kitchen 


Busy  Work  with  a  Purpose 

By  E/leanor  G.  Leary 


Brush  Work 

(First  Year  and  Upward.) 

Aim. — Manual  Training  by  means  of  brush 
and  ink. 

(Illustration  of  fowls.) 

Teacher’s  Work. — Upon  drawing  paper  the 
teacher  will  draw  in  outline  a  border  represent¬ 
ing  some  of  the  barnyard  fowls.  By  means  of 
the  hektograph  duplicate  copies  may  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Child’s  Work. — The  child,  with  his  brush  and 
ink,  fills  in  carefully  the  hektographed  outline. 
Then  beneath  the  border,  if  time  permits,  he 
may  write  any  number  of  simple  sentences. 
Place  upon  the  board  for  an  exhibit  the  best 
work. 

Nature  Study 

(First  Year  and  Upward.) 

Aim. — Study  of  birds.  Sense  training  in 
colors. 

Teacher’s  Preparation. — During  the  nature 
lessons  on  the  birds  studied  during  the  spring 
term,  it  is  assumed  that  the  common  and  fa¬ 
miliar  ones  have  been  the  subject  of  conversa¬ 
tions  and  picture  study.  In  order  to  continue 
this  work  the  pictures  may  be  mounted  and 
hung  in  a  border  effect  above  the  blackboard. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Upon  large  sheets  of  oak 
tag  the  teacher  draws  the  outline  of  several 
birds.  Upon  another  sheet  are  written  the 
names  of  the  birds  studied  during  the  term.  The 
birds  and  names  are  then  hektographed  and  du¬ 
plicate  copies  are  obtained. 

The  names  are  cut  into  separate  slips  and 
with  the  outlines  of  the  bird  are  placed  in  an 
envelope  for  seat  work. 

Child’s  Work. — Upon  the  paper  containing 
the  outline,  the  child  colors  some  familiar  bird. 
This  work  may  be  more  valuable  if  the  color¬ 
ing  is  done  in  imitation  of  the  bird  from  the 
teacher’s  border  above  the  blackboard.  From 
among  the  slips  containing  the  names  of  the 
birds,  the  child  selects  the  name  of  the  bird  he 
has  colored. 

Manual  Training 

(Third  Year  and  Upward.) 

Aim. — Construction  of  a  trash-box. 

This  work  will  take  several  lessons.  To  pro¬ 
vide  material  for  the  box  encourage  the  children 
to  bring  in  wall-paper,  old  cardboard  boxes,  and 
about  two  yards  of  ribbon  half  an  inch  wide. 
Almost  every  home  contains  rolls  of  wall-papers 
that  have  been  stored  away.  Tell  the  children 
to  bring  this  to  class. 

When  the  box  is  completed  the  child  may  be 
allowed  to  take  it  home  as  a  present  for  mother. 
This  fact  will  aid  in  the  obtaining  neat,  care¬ 
ful  work. 

The  paste  found  best  for  this  work  was  flour 
and  water,  about  a  pound  of  flour  to  a  quart  of 
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water.  This  was  mixed  thoroly  and  then  boiled. 
If  a  little  salt  is  added  it  prevents  souring,  for 
some  time. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Draw  diagram  of  the  di¬ 
mensions  indicated.  (Illustration — basket  dia¬ 
gram.) 

To  Make. — Cut  the  wall-paper  to  overlap  the 
edges.  Turn  this  down  and  cut  out  the  comers 
so  that  the  paper  will  fit  more  smoothly. 

Use  paste  all  over  the  cardboard,  to  hold  the 
paper  more  firmly.  Line  the  inside  with  the 
same  or  a  different  color,  as  the  choice  may  be. 

When  the  paper  has  dried  upon  the  cardboard 
perforate  the  top,  middle  and  bottom  of  every 
side. 

Thru  the  perforations  insert  the  ribbon,  cut 
into  twelve  strips.  Tie  tightly  and  finish  with  a 
bow  of  the  ribbon. 

Manual  Training 

(Second  Year.) 

Traveling  bag  for  vacation  time. 

Teachers’  Work. — Prepare  a  chart  with  the 
diagrams  of  traveling  bag. 

(Illustration  diagrams.) 

Material. — Cardboard  or  oak  tag,  9  inches  by 
7  inches,  scissors,  ruler  and  paste. 

Child’s  Work. — With  a  few  suggestions  from 
the  teacher,  the  child  is  to  cut  and  fold  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  directions  on  the  chart.  The  com¬ 
pleted  traveling  bag  may  be  taken  home  by  the 
child,  if  done  satisfactorily,  at  the  end  of  the 
lesson. 

Manual  Training 

(Third  Year  and  Upward.) 

The  child  may  furnish  the  cloth  for  a  bureau 
scarf,  and  thus  own  something  of  her  own 
handicraft. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Provide  stencils  for  the 
children  to  work.  These  may  be  of  flower  or 
conventional  designs. 

(Illustration  of  designs  on  page  364.) 

Child’s  Work. — The  designs  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  cloth  by  means  of  pencil  and  car¬ 
bon  paper  in  a  border  effect.  The  design  thus 
placed  upon  the  cloth  may  be  painted  in  delicate 
colors. 

If  a  girls’  class,  the  outline  may  be  sewed 
with  chain  stitch  in  some  color  that  harmon¬ 
izes  with  the  water-color. 

Manual  Training 

(Second  and  Third  Years.) 

Aim. — Manual  Training  to  correlate  with  the 
conversation  lesson  for  the  month. 

Teacher’s  Preparation. — The  children  are 
told  the  story  of  the  first  flag.  The  telling 
should  include  the  visit  of  Washington  to  Betsy 
Ross ;  the  decision  reached  as  regarded  the  color 
of  the  flag;  the  number  of  stripes,  and  why  the 
field  of  blue;  the  symbolic  nature  of  the  colors, 
etc. 
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Hen  and  Chickens — A  Border  to  be  used  for  Brush  Work 


Diagram  of  Trash  Basket 


\ 

FOLD  ON  SOLID  LINE 
CUT  ON  THE  DOTTED  LINE 
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Suggestive  Designs  for  Stencils 


Number  Wheel 
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Child’s  Work. — The  material  necessary  for 
the  seat  work  will  include  paint  and  brushes, 
or  waxed  crayons,  and  white  ^irawing  paper. 
Upon  the  drawing  paper  the  child  will  draw  a 
flag.  On  this  he  will  color,  in  paint  or  crayon, 
the  thirteen  stripes,  red  and  white,  and  a  field 
containing  thirteen  stars  on  a  blue  ground. 

This  will  represent  the  first  flag.  The  present 
flag  will  show  thirteen  strips,  alternate  red  and 
white,  and  a  field  containing  forty-six  stars. 

Arithmetic 


(First  Year.) 


Aim. — The  group  idea  of  numbers. 

Teacher’s  Work. — A  large  chart  3  feet  by  4 
feet  is  made  with  colored  papers  pasted  upon 
an  oak-tag  foundation.  When  this  chart  has 
been  prepared  it  may  be  the  basis  of  many  les¬ 
sons  in  the  first  year.  (See  illustration  of 
chart.) 

Child’s  Work.— 

(a)  Let  the  child  arrange  splints  like  the 
chart. 

(b)  Let  the  child  draw  lines  similar  to  the 
arrangement  on  the  chart,  and  beneath 
each  place  the  number  represented  in  the 
group. 

(c)  Let  the  child  make  up  the  different 
combinations  with  splints  suggested  by 

the  group;  as. 


2  -|-  1  —  3  2  -[-  3  —  5 

2-j-2  =  4  34-2  =  5,  etc. 


Addition 


(Second  Year  and  Upward.) 

Aim. — Column  addition  as  a  game  during 
warm  weather. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Upon  paper  7  by  9  inches  a 
large  wheel  may  be  drawn  and  divided  into  seg¬ 
ments.  Each  segment  should  contain  a  num¬ 
ber.  The  number  will  depend  upon  the  grade 
of  children  working.  (See  illustration  of 
wheels  on  page  36  and  also  on  page  353.) 

Child’s  Work. — Upon  papers  furnished  by  the 
children  the  additions  are  to  be  placed.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  work  the  teacher  will  announce 
that  the  game  may  be  played  by  partners.  Let 
the  column  addition  consist  of  five  or  six  num¬ 
bers  that  have  been  obtained  in  the  following 
way: 

To  Play  the  Game. — Close  the  eyes,  and  rep¬ 
resent  the  jingle,  “Dickory  Dickory  Dock,”  etc., 
with  the  pencil  held  in  the  air  above  the  circle 
during  its  recital,  and  allowed  to  fall  upon  a 
number  at  its  conclusion.  The  number  upon 
which  the  pencil  falls  should  be  written  upon 
the  child’s  paper,  and  when  five  numbers  have 
been  obtained  their  sum  is  found. 

In  order  to  play  the  game  the  two  partners 
will  eagerly  watch  one  another  score,  thus  elim¬ 
inating  all  chance  of  poor  or  careless  addition. 

The  child  having  the  highest  score  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  game  will  be  the  winner. 


Arithmetic 

(Second  Year  and  Upward.) 

This  exercise,  a  game  of  Buzz,  may  be  given 
as  dessert  when  the  routine  work  has  been  well 
done. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Hektographed  copies  have 
been  run  off  on  the  hektograph,  thus  providing 
one  copy  for  each  child. 
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Buzz  on  2 

“  “  3 

“  “  5 

“  “  4  • 

“  “  8 

“  “  6,  etc. 

Child’s  Work. — Let  the  children  rule  off  a  pa¬ 
per  as  the  teacher’s  chart  appears  and  write 
buzz  in  the  space  where  the  numbers  can  be 
-^2,  =3,  =5,  etc. 

In  order  to  do  this,  one  division  will  suffice 
for  a  day’s  work;  as — 2. 
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Arithmetic 

(Second  Year  and  Upward.) 

Teacher’s  Work. — A  chart  may  be  made  and 
hung  before  the  class  doing  their  seat  work. 
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Child’s  Work. — The  children  may  write  only 
the  answers,  working  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  chart.  Then  the  answers  of  the  col¬ 
umns  reading  horizontally.  Then  the  products 
of  all  the  numbers,  6,  5,  8,  etc. 

The  Time  Table 

(Second  Year.) 

The  method  employed  in  this  exercise  may  be 
used  for  other  tables. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Copies  of  the  table  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  means  of  the  hektograph. 

Several  should  be  given  to  each  child  after  be¬ 
ing  cut  up  and  placed  in  envelopes. 

Child’s  Work. — Upon  the  outside  of  the  desk 
the  child  places  the  cut-up  parts  of  the  table  to 
complete  it.  By  combining  several  copies  the 
child  receives  much  drill  in  the  table.  The  com¬ 
pleted  work  on  the  desk  appears  thus: 


60 

seconds 

an 

i  one  minute 

1 

60 

minutes 

’1 

'e  one  hour| 

24 

hours 

are 

one  day| 

7 

days 

are 

one  'week 

36s 
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one  year 

1366 

!days  ! 

arel 

•  ! 
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s| 

31  days 

[February  1] 

las 

j  [28  days  29  daysj  [leap 

yearj 

March  has 

I31  daysj 

jAprilj  [has 

I30  daysj 

May  has  31  days 

■ 

June  has  ; 

p  daysj 

Telling  Time 

(Second  Year  and  Upward.) 

Aim. — Telling  time  by  the  clock. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Circles  to  represent  clocks 
are  hektographed  upon  a  large  sheet  of  paper. 
Roman  numbers,  from  I  thru  XII,  are  run  off 
by  means  of  the  hektograph. 

These  are  cut  up  into  separate  slips,  and  the 
circles  and  numerals  are  placed  in  envelopes,  to¬ 
gether  with  toothpicks  and  small  splints. 

Teacher’s  Preyai'aHon  and  Method. — Pre¬ 


vious  to  the  seat  work  the  children  are  taught  to 
tell  time  by  means  of  the  clock  face.  As  a  test 
for  this  work^  the  following  may  be  required 
from  the  child*: 

Child’s  Work. — By  means  of  the  envelopes 
prepared  above,  the  children  place  the  numer¬ 
als  around  the  circle,  following  the  clock  as  a 
guide.  By  having  the  different  times  written 
upon  the  board  by  the  teacher,  the  children  may 
be  required  to  show  how  their  clocks  look,  using 
toothpicks  for  the  hands,  taking  the  numerals, 
etc.,  from  their  envelopes.  (Illustration  of 
clock  faces.) 

Number  Work 

(Second  and  Third  Years.) 

Teacher’s  Work. — From  old,  discarded  arith¬ 
metics  the  teacher  will  select  the  material  that 
she  needs  for  special  drill.  If  this  work  is 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  principal,  the 
worn-out  arithmetics  may  find  a  resting-place  in 
the  room  of  the  teacher  with  the  special  class. 

In  order  to  secure  longevity  to  these  pages  it 
will  be  well  to  paste  them  upon  cardboard. 

Child’s  Work. — The  child  will  solve  the  num¬ 
ber  of  examples  required  by  the  teacher.  As  an 
encouragement  to  larger  effort  the  teacher  may 
reward  the  child  for  completing  more  work  than 
had  been  assigned. 

Spelling 

(First  and  Second  Years.) 

Teacher’s  Work. — A  large  chart  containing 
words  may  be  made  by  the  teacher.  This  list 
should  include  words  which  the  children  have 
learned. 


tar 

was 

are 

peal 

net 

not 

ate 

no 

dear 

lame 

Child’s  Work. — From  the  letters  previously 
used  by  the  children  in  other  earlier  exercises, 
tell  the  children  to  rearrange  these  letters  to 
form  new  words.  The  child’s  work  may  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  five  words  at  a  time.  These  may  be  cop¬ 
ied  several  times  on  paper  as  a  preparation  for 
the  day’s  lessons. 


rat 

ton 

ear 

eat 

leap 

on 

ten 

read 
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Word  Building 

(Second  Year  and  Upward.) 

This  work  will  form  the  basis  of  later  work 
in  the  higher  grade. 

Teacher's  Work. — Large  sheets  of  oak  tag 
must  be  obtained  by  means  of  the  hektograph, 
with  the  following  words  and  endings. 

The  list  may  be  made  of  the  following,  altho 
the  alert  teacher  will  prepare  the  list  that  cor¬ 
relates  best  with  her  own  needs : 


long 

long 

er 

est 

ing 

ed 

play 

play 

er 

est 

ing  . 

ed 

creep 

creep 

er 

est 

ing 

ed 

talk 

talk 

er 

est 

ing 

ed 

large 

large 

er 

est 

ing 

ed 

plant 

plant 

soft 

est 

est 

ed 

hard 

hard 

hard 

est 

er 

ed 

tall 

tall 

tall 

er 

est 

ing 

love 

love 

er 

est 

ing 

ed 

help 

help 

er 

est 

ing 

ed 

Child's  Work. — The  sheet  may  be  given  to  the 
child  and  he  cuts  each  word  to  form  a  slip.  Then 
he  may  be  required  to  put  the  words  in  columns, 
adding  the  syllables  that  make  the  proper  end¬ 
ings. 


’  Spelling 

(Third  Year  and  Upward.) 

Aim. — To  increase  the  child’s  vocabulary,  and 
later  the  work  may  be  used  for  spelling. 

Teacher's  Work. — A  large  chart  is  made  with 
the  following  words : 


a 

i 

cunning 

pert 

stupid 

juicy 

bitter 

handsome 

cruel 

ugly 

stringy 

diligent 

ferocious 

selfish 

frisky 

fragrant 

unkind 

nimble 

muscular 

happy 

crawling 

stolid 

mellow 

dutiful 

dignified 

courageous 

athletic 

modest 

skilful 

poisonous 

sparkling 

untruthful 

lustrous 

sour 

pretty 

luscious 

valuable 

beautiful 

timid 

faithful 

golden 

valuable 

fragrant 

Upon  a  space  on  the  blackboard  the  teacher 
will  write  a  list  as  follows : 

boy 

animal 

flower 


girl 


man 

jewel 


Child's  Work. — The  child  is  to  select  from  the 
chart  the  words  which  can  be  used  with  the 
noun.  At  this  point  nothing  is  said  concerning 
the  adjective  or  noun. 


handsome  boy 
stingy  boy 
selfish  boy 
unkind  boy 


frisky  animal 
nimble  animal 
crawling  animal 
poisonous  animal 


Reading 

(First  Year.) 

Aim. — Reading  and  memory  work. 

Teacher's  Work. — Upon  a  large  sheet  of  pa¬ 
per  the  teacher  pictures  little  flags,  each  flag 
containing  one  word  of  the  poem,  “The  Three 
Little  Sisters.” 

The  hektograph  will  be  needed  to  run  off  du¬ 
plicate  copies,  one  for  each  child. 

Child's  Work. —  (1)  For  a  manual  training 
period  at  seats  let  the  children  cut  out  the  little 
flags  and  place  the  cut-up  poem  in  a  box  or  en¬ 
velope.  (2)  For  seat  work  later  in  the  month, 
the  children  may  arrange  their  flags  so  as  to 
complete  the  poem.  (See  illustration  of  small 
flags  on  page  371.) 

Composition 

(Third  Year  and  Upward.) 

The  proper  sequence  is  suggested  by  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  picture  on  the  teacher’s  chart. 
(See  illustration  of  kites  on  page  374.) 

Method. — During  the  oral  work  the  children 
are  encouraged  to  tell  how  they  would  make  a 
kite.  Upon  the  blackboard  is  written  a  partic¬ 
ularly  good  sentence.  This  insures  the  correct 
spelling  of  the  words  necessary  for  the  written 
work. 

The  teacher  may  make  the  kite  before  the 
class  according  to  the  directions  given  her  by 
the  children.  This  method  will  hold  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  proper  sequence  and  they  will  im¬ 
mediately  detect  any  wrong  suggestions  from 
their  classmates. 

Child's  Work. — The  chart  may  be  hung  be¬ 
fore  the  group  and  the  children  told  to  write 
their  directions  in  words  similar  to  those  used 
when  they  told  how  the  kite  should  be  made. 


English 

(Third  Year  and  Upward.) 

Aim. — Correction  of  error — see,  satv,  seen. 

I . Mary  on  my  way  to  school. 

I  know  it  is  true  for  I . it. 

My  father  .  oranges  growing 

in  Florida. 

Willie . the  accident  last  night. 
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My  cousin  lived  in  Canada  and  she 
. the  ice  boats  there. 

We . the  bird  fly  past  the  win¬ 

dow. 

We . the  birds  fly  away  to  the 

south  last  fall. 

We  have  all . flowers  grow. 

I  have  . 

You  probably  .  many  of  the 

old  friends. 

Teacher’s  Work. — Each  child  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  copy  of  the  following  sentences. 

To  do  this  write  a  sheet  with  hektograph  ink 
and  run  off  duplicates  by  means  of  the  hekto- 
graph  pad. 

A  Guessing  Game 

(Third  Year  and  Upward.) 

Aim. — Composition,  Description  of  a  Person. 
This  exercise  may  be  called  a  guessing  game. 

Previous  to  the  written  class  exercise  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  encouraged  to  prepare  for  the  game. 
This  work  may  be  done  outside  of  school. 

Each  child  is  to  select  some  character  in  his¬ 
tory,  mythology,  etc.,  which  they  wish  to  write 
about. 

Child’s  Work. — This  outside  preparation  and 
writing  must  be  put  aside  when  the  actual  com¬ 
position  is  to  be  written.  All  composition  must 
be  done  from  memory.  The  names  must  be 
omitted  from  compositions.  Hence  the  descrip¬ 
tion  must  be  clearly  stated  for  the  children  to 
guess  the  names.  At  the  completion  of  this  ex¬ 
ercise  the  children  may  have  a  chance  to  read 
their  papers. 

The  children  listen  to  the  reading  and  guess 
the  names  of  the  persons  described.  The  correct 
names  are  the  test  of  the  good  compositions. 

Composition 

(Third  Year  and  Upward.) 

Teacher’s  Work. — Cut  from  Teachers  Mag¬ 
azine  the  short  stories  found  there.  Paste 
these  upon  oak  tag  to  make  them  more  easy  to 
handle  and  longer  preserved  for  future  use. 
Provide  one  for  each  member  of  the  working 
group. 

Child’s  Work. — The  story  -must  be  silently 
read  by  the  child.  One  reading  and  study  may 
not  suffice.  Insist  upon  the  story  being  care¬ 
fully  read  before  the  written  work  has  begun. 
When  this  has  been  done  the  copy  is  placed  away 
in  the  desk.  The  children  reproduce  the  story 
they  have  read.  This  written  reproduction  may 
be  limited  to  any  number  of  paragraphs,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  teacher’s  judgment,  the  grade, 
etc.  The  last  paragraph  may  be  the  child’s  idea 
for  the  story  having  been  written  or  the  moral 
of  the  thing. 


Sentences 

(Third  Year  and  Upward.) 

Teachef’s  Work. — Write  upon  the  blackboard 
or  upon  a  chart  the  following  declarative  sen¬ 
tences  : 

Mary  can  open  the  door. 

My  house  is  very  large. 

This  hook  is  blue  and  white. 

The  pencil  is  very  sharp. 

Water  is  a  liquid. 

John  put  the  book  upon  the  table. 

Some  one  called  my  name. 

You  may  bring  me  the  flower. 

Candy  is  very  sweet. 

Rubber  is  the  sap  of  a  tree. 

Prepare  the  children  for  this  work  by  teach¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  question  mark. 

Child’s  Work. — Arrange  these  sentences  so 
that  they  will  ask  questions  instead  of  telling 
things. 

Can  Mary  open  the  door? 

Is  my  house  very  large? 

Is  this  book  blue  and  white? 

Let  the  dictation  lesson  for  the  day  be  based 
upon  the  interrogative  sentences. 

Geography 

Aim  and  Value. — The  intelligent  use  of  text¬ 
books.  Drill  and  review  of  work  already 
taught. 

Give  children  hektographed  outline  map  of 
Western  Hemisphere  and  following  directions. 

(Answers,  when  required,  to  be  written  un¬ 
der  maps.) 

Color  in  the  Grand  Divisions  of  Western 
Hemisphere,  using  red  crayon  for  the  larger. 

North  America  is  in  what  direction  from 
South  America? 

North  America  lies  in  what  zones? 

South  America  lies  in  what  zones? 

Print  on  map  name  of  strip  of  land  between 
North  America  and  South  America. 

Put  in  an  island,  a  peninsula,  a  cape  and  a 
mountain  range  on  each  continent. 

Put  in  the  oceans  that  touch  the  shores  of 
each  continent. 

Put  in  the  ocean  that  does  not  touch  either 
continent. 

EXERCISE  2. 

Use  same  maps. 

Put  in  a  gulf,  a  lake,  a  strait,  a  bay. 

A  river  in  North  America. 

A  river  in  South  America. 

Put  a  star  on  the  map  on  the  place  where  you 
live. 

Hudson’s  Bay,  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  following  cities ; 

New  York,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco, 

Ottawa,  Chicago,  Mexico,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

Caracas. 


A  Cut-Up  Story 

By  r.  G.  Sanders,  Canada 


Apple  Seed  Johnny 

There  was  once  an  old  man,  and  when¬ 
ever  he  had  an  apple  to  eat,  he  saved  the 
seeds,  and  put  them  in  his  pockets.  When 
he  went  out  for  a  walk  he  would  make  holes 
in  the  ground  and  plant  his  apple  seeds. 

■  So  in  time  many  apple  trees  grew  where 
there  would  have  been  none  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  old  man. 

The  people  called  the  old  man  Apple 
Seed  Johnny. 

Johnny  Apple  Seed, 

You  did  a  good  deed, 

When  you  planted  a  seed. 

It  does  not  seem  a  very  hard  thing  to  do  to 
plant  a  tree,  and  yet  feW  people  take  time 
to  do  it. 

William  Cullen  Bryant  wrote  some  verses 
about 

“  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree  ” 

Come,  let  us  plant  the  apple  tree. 

Cleave  the  tough  green  sward  with  the  spade, 
Wide  let  its  hollow  bed  be  made; 

There  gently  lay  the  roots,  and  there 
Sift  the  dark  mould  with  kindly  care, 

And  press  it  o’er  them  tenderly. 

As  round  the  sleeping  infant’s  feet 
•  We  softly  fold  the  cradle-sheet. 

So  plant  we  the  apple  tree. 

Who  planted  this  old  apple  tree? 

The  children  of  that  distant  day 
Thus  to  some  aged  man  shall  say: 

And,  gazing  on  its  mossy  stem. 

The  gray-haired  man  shall  answer  them: 

“  A  poet  of  the  land  was  he. 

Born  in  the  rude  but  good  old  times; 

’Tis  said  he  made  some  quaint  old  rhymes, 
On  planting  the  apple  tree.” 

Get  Bryant’s  book  of  poems  and  read  all 
the  verses,  then  see  if  you  do  not  feel  like 
planting  at  least  one  tree  in  all  your  life 
time,  and  thus  make  the  world  better  for 
those  who  are  coming  after  you. 

There  is  a  story  about  a  tree  that  is  still 
standing  in  one  of  the  streets  in  London. 

Once  a  little  country  girl  called  Susan 
went  to  London  to  work.  She  became  home¬ 
sick  for  the  trees,  and  the  green  grass,  and 
the  flowers. 

One  day,  going  to  work,  she  walked  down 

Alrt  Digestion  by  taking  Dyspeplets.  They  act  quickly.  Pleas¬ 
ant  sugar-coated  tablets.  10c.  All  druggists. 


a  street  where  there  was  a  large  tree.  After 
that  it  used  to  cheer  her  to  walk  past  the 
tree  every  day,  and  watch  the  birds  coming 
and  going. 

Wordsworth  wrote  a  poem  about  Susan 
and  the  tree.  When  the  street  that  the  tree 
was  on  was  to  be  widened,  the  City  Council 
would  not  let  the  tree  be  cut  down. 

At  the  corner  of  Wood  Street,  when  daylight 
appears. 

There’s  a  thrush  that  sings  loud,  it  has  sung  for 
three  years ; 

Poor  Susan  has  pass’d  by  the  spot,  and  has 
heard, 

In  the  silence  of  morning  the  song  of  the  bird, 

’Tis  a  note  of  enchantment;  what  ails  her?  she 
sees, 

A  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of  trees ; 
Bright  volumes  of  vapor  thru  Lothbury  glide. 
And  a  river  flows  on  thru  the  vale  of  Cheapside. 

Green  pastures  she  views  in  the  midst  of  the 
dale, 

Down  which  she  so  often  has  tripp’d  with  her 
pail, 

And  a  single  small  cottage,  a  nest  like  a  dove’s. 
The  one  only  dwelling  on  earth  that  she  loves. 

She  looks,  and  her  heart  is  in  heaven :  but  they 
fade, 

The  mist  and  the  river,  the  hill  and  the  shade ; 
The  stream  will  not  flow,  and  the  hill  will  not 
rise. 

And  the  colors  have  all  pass’d  away  from  her 
eyes. 

— William  Wordsworth. 


That  Tired  Feeling 


that  is  caused  by  impure,  impoverished  blood  or  low, 
run-down  condition  of  the  system,  is  burdensome  and 
discouraging.  Do  not  put  up  with  it  a  day  longer,  but 
take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which  removes  it  as  no  other 
medicine  does. 

“I  had  that  tired  feeling,  had  no  appetite  and  no  am¬ 
bition  to  do  anything.  A  friend  advised  me  to  take 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  I  did  so,  and  soon  that  tired 
feeling  was  gone,  I  had  a  good  appetite  and  felt  well. 
I  believe  Hood’s  saved  me  from  a  long  illness.”  Mrs. 
B.  Johnson,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

is  Peculiar  to  Itself.  There  is  no  real  substitute  for  it. 
Get  it  today,  in  usual  liquid  form  or  chocolated  tablets 
called  Sarsatabs. 
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How  200  Children  Live  and  Learn 

RUDOLPH  R.  REEDER,  Ph.D. 

Superintendent  New  York  Orphan  Asylum,  Hastings-on-Hudson;  formerly 
principal  Practice  Department  Illinois  State  Normal  University; 
lecturer  Columbia  University;  lecturer  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton  Schools  of  Philanthropy;  corporate  member 
Illinois  Children’s  Home  Finding  Society. 


o 


the  anvil  of  seven  years’  experience  here, 
following^  other  work  as  teacher  and  social 
worker.  Dr.  Reeder  has  hammered  ont 
strong^,  clear-cut  theories  of  rearing:  children,  tried 
them  ont  and  modified  them,  and  in  this  book  set 
them  down  for  the  benefit  of  us  all.  To  read  what 
boys  g:et  out  of  darning'  their  own  stockings,  and 
g'irls  out  of  raising:  chickens — to  name  but  two  out 
of  many  examples — forms  a  fascinating-  story,  rich 
in  anecdote  and  charmingly  written. 

Besides  a  thoughtful  discussion  of  institutional  problems.  Dr.  Reeder  has 
written  a  book  on  practical  pedagogy  for  parents,  social  workers  and  teachers. 
The  education  of  the  whole  child,  not  one  or  two  sections  of  him,  is  set  forth. 
A  summary  of  ten  years’  observation  and  experience  with  two  hundred  chil¬ 
dren  with  whom  the  author  has  “lived  and  learned,’’  not  five  hours  a  day  for 
five  days  a  week  in  the  school  room,  not  mornings  and  evenings  and  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  as  in  the  home;  but  in  both  school  and  home,  in  shop  and  garden 
and  on  the  playground,  with  the  whole  child — physical,  intellectual,  social, 
moral  and  religious — for  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  fifty- 
two  weeks  a  year. 

Just  the  Book  to  Read  on  Your  Vacation 

The  practical  experience  of  a  man  who  has  had  unusual  opportunities  to 
study  and  train  children  as  father,  teacher  and  superintendent  of  a  big  children’s 
institution.  Particularly  inspiring  and  helpful  in  handling  your  difficult  boys 
and  in  the  teaching  of  the  children  in  whom  you  are  most  interested.  A  book 
you  will  want  to  mull  over  and  read  again  from  time  to  time. 

“How  Two  Hundred  Children  Live  and  Learn,”  has  been  widely  reviewed 
and  commented  upon  by  the  press.  A  few  typical  sentences  follow  : 

Progressive  Teacher — Just  the  book  for  teachers  and  parents. 

Popular  Educator— A  most  suggestive  book  for  any  reader,  but  especially  for  the  teacher. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle — A  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  practical  education. 

Revietv  of  Reviews — Illustrates  in  a  vivid  way  the  importance  of  education  outside  of  books. 

School  Education— A  charming  book  from  which  the  interested  teacher  will  absorb  useful 
methods  of  dealing  with  children. 

Springfield  Republican—ShoxiM  be  welcomed  by  parents,  teachers,  and  all  those  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  child  of  today  and  the  adult  of  tomorrow. 

Educator  Journal — A  record  of  a  most  interesting  and  progressive  method  of  educat¬ 
ing  children,  not  by  books  alone,  but  by  the  sort  of  training  that  prepares  them  for  actual  life. 

The  Survey — Dr.  Reeder  helieves  that  education  is  not  something  bestowed  upon 
a  child  or  pumped  into  him,  but  an  understanding  and  adjustment  of  himself  to  things 
about  him  with  which  he  must  have  relations. 
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^IHE  MONEY  mUE  OF' 
THE  STUDY  LAMP 

Your  salary-earning  ability  is  directly  proportional 
to  your  efbciency  as  a  teacher.  You  hope  to  receive 
more  money  for  your  services ;  merit  the  advancement 
by  an  increase  in  general  knowledge  and  in  better 
Only  live  fish  swim  up  stream.  Only  energy  and  devotion  to  high  pedagog¬ 
ical  ideals  will  carry  you  far  in  your  chosen  field. 


methods  of  teaching. 


DRAW  LINES  THROUGH  SUBJECTS  IN  WHICH 
YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS  BELOW  AND  MAIL  TO  THE  SCHOOL 


NORMAL  DEPT. 'STRONG  REVIEWS 
One  or  More  Branches  in  a  Course 


Arithmetic 
Elementary  Altcebra 
Higher  Algebra 
Bookkeeping 
Plane  Geometry 
Grammar  and  Analysis 
Reading 

Composition  and  Rhetoric 
Am.  and  Brit.  Literature 
General  History 
Music 
Drawing 


Physics 
U.  S.  History 
Civil  Government 
Elementary  Economics 
Pedagogics  and  Methods 
History  of  Education 
Educational  Psychology 
Physiology  and  Hygiene 
Geography 
Physical  Geography 
Elementary  Agriculture 
Botany 


ACADEMIC  DEPT.  -  Each  Subject  is  a  Course 


Arithmetic 
Elementary  Grammar 
English  Grammar 
Rhetoric  and  English 
Composition 
Elementary  Agriculture 
Algebra 
Geometry 


SPECIAL  COURSES 


Pharmacy 
Primary  Methods 
Intermediate  and  Oram- 
mar  School  Methods 


First  Year  Latin 

Second  Year  Latin 
Practical  Rhetoric 
Eng.  and  Am.  Literature 
Physics 
Botany 

Ancient  History 

Med.  and  Modern  History 

United  States  History  


COMMERCIAL  DEPT. 


Business 

Shorthand 

Typewriting 


TBAOSBU  KAeaXIHl 


EVENING  STUDY  PAYS 

every  earnest  student  of  the  Interstate  School.  It  pays  in 
increased  efficiency,  in  better  salaries,  in  better  teaching  con¬ 
ditions.  What  would  it  be  worth  to  you  to  be  conscious  of 
ample  equipment  to  meet  the  emergencies  you  now  dread? 
Evening  study,  an  hour  at  a  time,  under  our  able  instructors, 
paid  for  at  reasonable  rates,  a  little  at  a  time,  will  put  you 
among  the  progressive  and  the  valued  members  of  your  pro¬ 
fession. 

This  is  the  teacher’s  correspondence  school;  your  interests  are  our 
only  interests.  We  offer  Normal  Courses  for  strong  reviews;  Primary 
Methods  and  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Methods  for  all  grades,  from’ 
first  to  eighth,  devoted  solely  to  methods  of  teaching;  and  Academic 
branches  for  advanced  study.  For  those  who  wish  to  enter  commercial 
life  we  offer  Business,  Shorthand,  Typewriting  and  Pharmacy  Courses. 
Write  today  for  information. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

374-390  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Reproduction  Stories 


Rosie  dropped  her  baby  just  as  a  street-car 
came  along.  It  was  a  precious  rag-baby,  and 
there  it  lay  on  the  track  with  the  wheels  of  the 
car  about  to  crush  it  to  death.  Rosie  screamed. 
The  car  stopped.  The  driver  stepped  down  and 
rescued  the  baby.  Rosie  hugged  it  to  her  very 
tightly  as  the  car  passed  on.  Then  she  crossed 
the  street  and  went  on  her  way,  a  happy  mother. 


Eido’s  Eriend 

Little  Fido  was  very  thirsty,  for  it  was  a  hot 
day,  and  his  pan  had  not  been  filled  with  water 
that  morning.  Nobody  seemed  to  understand 
how  very,  very  thirsty  he  was. 

The  cook  drove  him  out  of  the  kitchen  when 
he  pulled  at  her  dress  and  whined,  and  when  he 
tried  to  share  Pussy’s  milk  she  boxed  his  ears 
with  her  sharp  claws. 

At  last  he  saw  little  Lena  sitting  on  the  porch, 
and  went  to  her,  thinking  she  would  know  what 
he  wanted.  He  took  her  dress  in  his  teeth  and 
pulled  her  toward  the  kitchen  sink.  Then  he 
sat  upon  his  hind  legs  and  begged  hard. 

She  climbed  up  on  a  chair  near  the  sink, 
turned  the  faucet  and  filled  the  pan  with  fresh, 
cool  water  for  the- poor  doggie.  He  drank  every 
drop,  and  then  wagged  his  tail  and  put  his  cold 
nose  into  Lena’s  hand,  as  if  he  wanted  to  say, 
“You  are  my  good,  kind  friend;  thank  you.” 


I 

A 


Has  “That 
Clean  Smell  ” 

which  distinguishes 
it  from  ordinary  soaps. 

The  odor  of  LIFE¬ 
BUOY  associates  itself 
with  utter  clean-ness  and’ 
wholesomeness. 

For  Toilet 
Bath  and  Shampoo 

Lifebuoy  is  the  most  satisfactory 
of  all  soaps.  Cleans  and  disinfects 
at  the  same  time.  Prevents  the 
infection  of  cuts  and 
1  scratches  which 
^  may  become  w 

.poisoned. 


How  Jerry  Stood  for  His  Rights 

On  Fred’s  birthday  his  Uncle  George  gave 
him  a  goat  hitched  to  a  little  cart. 

“His  name  is  Jerry,”  said  Uncle  George.  “He 
is  a  very  good  goat  when  he  is  treated  well,  but 
if  you  are  cross  to  him,  you  will  find  him  ready 
to  stand  for  his  rights.” 

Fred  had  a  nice  ride  every  day  and  often  took 
another  boy  with  him.  One  day  Tom  Hall’s 
father  gave  him  a  pony  and  a  cart.  The  pony 
trotted  much  faster  than  the  goat.  Jerry  did 
his  very  best,  but  he  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
pony. 

When  Tom  cried,  “Snail!  Snail !”  Fred  grew 
very  angry  and  pulled  hard  with  the  reins. 

Jerry  was  so  surprised  that  he  stood  still. 
Then  Fred  cut  the  whip  about  his  head  and 
Jerry  reared  and  backed  until  the  wagon  was 
turned  over,  and  Fred  was  spilled  into  a  ditch 
of  muddy  water. 

Jerry  trotted  home  with  the  empty  wagon. 
Fred  felt  sorry  and  ashamed  of  what  he  had 
done.  He  made  friends  with  Jerry  again,  and 
gave  him  an  apple. 

Jerry  ate  the  apple  and  rubbed  against  Fred 
for  thanks.  He  seemed  to  want  Fred  to  under¬ 
stand  that  while  he  must  stand  for  his  rights 
he  was  still  a  forgiving  goat. 


BUTTON 


BBER 


SEE  THAT 
VELVET 
GRIP  IS 
STAMPED  ON  THE  LOOPS. 


Hose 

Supporter 

FOR 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
Easily  attached. 
Holds  fast. 

Does  not  teair. 

Consequently  saves 
its  cost  many  times 
over  in  saving  of 
stockings 
—  Try  them. 
WORN 

BY  CHILDREN 
EVERYWHERE 

Sample  pair,  chil¬ 
dren’s  size(glveage) 


mailed  on  receipt  of 
16  cents. 
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The  Newest  Dixon  Pencil 

This  pencil  was  brought  out  to  satisfy  the  rapidly  growing  demand  for  a  fine  draught¬ 
ing  pencil  that  can  be  sold  at  a  moderate  price  and  yet  compare  most  favorably  with 
those  of  foreign  make. 


Suggested  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  teachers  of  manual  training  in  this  country, 
and  the  leads  are  carefully  and  accurately  graded  for  this  very  purpose.  It  is  made  in 
nine  grades  ranging  from  BB  to  HHHHHH. 

Samples  sent  on  request  to  any  teacher  of  Manual  Training. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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LAY  HOLD  OF  THE  CHILD'S  INTERESTS 

“Lay  hold  of  such  of  the  child’s  interests  as  can  be  made  available.  With  him,  attention 
is  possible  only  on  two  conditions,  that  he  has  something  to  pay  attention  with  and  some¬ 
thing  to  pay  attention  to.”  Hinsdale.  See  how  Avell  this  principle  has  been  utilized  in 
these  books  : 

LANGUAGE  THROUGH  NATURE,  LITERATURE  AND  ART 

The  kindergarten  of  language — simplicity  itself.  Through  the  child’s  interests — through  exquisitely  worked 
out  lessons  in  nature  study,  literature,  art.  it  awakens  every  impulse  along  this  line.  For  winning  interest, 
thought,  and  expression,  teachers  say  it  is  the  most  effective  little  language  book  ever  put  in  the  hands  of 
children.  Price,  45  cents. 

THE  CENTURY  SPELLING  BOOK 

Here  again  "‘the  something  to  pay  attention  with  and  something  to  pay  attention  to,”  re-inforced  by  thor¬ 
ough  drill,  does  great  work  for  the  children.  Throughout  this  text  grips  the  child,  and  holds  him  until  he 
knows.  When  he  leaves  the  book,  he  knows  how  to  spell,  he  has  a  vocabulary  of  words  in  general  use,  and 
he  knows  how  to  use  these  words,  besides  he  has  acquired  the  dictionary  taste.  Try  the  book.  Price,' 
20  cents. 

KAVANA  AND  BEATTY'S  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC 

As  for  this  book,  with  Grace  Cooley,  Instructor  in  English,  Evanston,  Ill.,  teachers  everywhere  com¬ 
mend  it  as  “the  only  book  on  the  subject  that  shows  the  student  something  definite  to  do  and  teaches 
him  how  to  do  it.  Pupils  are  genuinely  interested  in  the  work.”  Price,  $1.00, 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLETS  ON  THESE  TEXTS 

FkAND  McNALLY  ^  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 
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AWARDED  FOUR 
GOLD  MEDALS 


2250 

SUBJECTS 


In  teaching  Language,  History,  Geography,  Liter¬ 
ature,  Picture  Study,  etc.,  use  The  Perry  Pictures. 

ONE  CENT  EACH 

(The  one-cent  pictures  are  5  to  8  times  the  size  of  this 
Baby  Stuart 

Smaller,  Half  Cent  Size,  3x3^  Larger,  Five  Cent  Size,  10x12 

Bird  Pictures  in  Natural  Colors.  7x9.  Two  cents  . 
each  for  13  or  more. 

Large  Pictures  for  Framing,  22x28  inches,  includ¬ 
ing  margin.  _  Price,  75  cents  each ;  8  for  $5.50. 

Send  three  two-cent  stamps  for  Catalogue  of  one 
thousand  miniature  illustrations,  two  pictures  and  a 
Colored  Bird  Picture. 

The  Perry  Pictures  Company,  Box  16,  Malden,  Mass. 


When  I  Grow  Big 

By  Marion  Wathen,  Canada 

(A  recitation  for  five  little  girls,  who  may  be 
appropriately  costumed.) 

First  Girl: 

Fd  like  to  be  a  teacher — 

School  would  begin  at  ten, 

Recess  would  last  till  noon-time, 

P’rhaps  I’d  dismiss  it  then. 

The  alphabet  I’d  have  like  this — 

A,  B,  C — that’s  all. 

Quite  long  enough,  I’m  sure  ’twould  be. 
For  little  children  small. 

For  punishment  I’d  make  them  eat 
A  pound  of  chocolate  fudge. 

And  sit  for  two  whole  seconds 
And  never,  never  budge. 

Second  Girl: 

Fd  like  to  be  a  writer, 

Write  books  and  stories  fine; 

’Course  I  would  sell  them  all  at, 

’Bout  hundred  dollars  a  line. 

“  Once  upon  a  time  ”  ’twould  be — 

They’d  all  begin  that  way, 

“  And  the  big  giant  ate  him"* — 

I’d  always  be  sure  to  say. 

’Spose  I’d  be  like  Shakespeare — 

He  writed  “Jack  and  Jill,”  I  think. 

People  who  read  my  stories’ll 
’Ll  be  scared  to  sleep  a  wink. 

Third  Girl: 

Fd  like  to  be  a  nurse, 

And  make  the  sick  folk*  well, 

I’d  feel  their  temp’rature. 

And  sound  their  tongues  as  well. 

I’d  wear  a  tall  white  cap. 

For  nurses  always  do. 

And  a  white,  white  unicorn — 

’Twould  be  becoming,  too. 


The  doctors  would  consult  me — 

“  How’s  your  patient?  ”  they’d  say; 

I’d  give  them  thirty  powders,  and  more. 
Every  single  day. 

Fourth  Girl: 

Fd  like  to  be  a  singer. 

Guess  I  would  show  them  how, 

I’d  sing  tra-la-la,  la-la; 

And  make  the  sweetest  bow. 

I’d  learn  the  very  newest  songs — 

Like  “  Old  Black  Joe,”  and  those ; 

A  few  that’s  old,  like  “  Red  Wing,” 

I’d  have  to  learn,  I  ’spose. 

I’d  like  to  sing  on  Sunday 
Up  in  the  choir  so  high. 

The  alto  and  the  tenor, 

*  And  bass,  too,  I  would  try. 

Fifth  Girl: 

Fd  like  to  be  like  mother 

And  keep  house  just  like  she; 

Have  cakes  and  pies,  and  ice-cream 
For  breakfast,  dinner,  tea. 

My  girls  and  boys  would  play  all  day, 
They’d  never  quarrel  or  fight; 

I  would  not  mind  a  single  bit 
If  they  stayed  up  half  the  night. 

I’d  let  them  play  in  the  parlor, 

Or  wherever  they  liked  to  go ; 

And  wear  my  very  bestest  dress. 

For  “  lady  ” — don’t  you  know. 


“PinkRye”  Conjunctivitis 

“Pink  Eye”  (Conjunctivitis).  Attacks  the  Eyes  in 
the  Springtime.  It  is  Contagious  and  calls  for  Immedi¬ 
ate  Action.  One  Child  with  “Pink  Eye”  will  Infect  an 
Entire  Class  in  a  short  time.  Mothers  and  Teachers 
should  be  Prepared  to  Offer  “First  Aid” — Murine  Eye 
Remedy.  It  Affords  Prompt  and  Reliable  Relief.  Ap¬ 
ply  Murine  Freely  and  Frequently.  Write  for  Sample 
and  Booklets.  Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago. 
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METROPOKTAN 
SWEET 
CHOCOLATE 


HIGHEST 

IN 

QUALITY 

SMOOTHNESS 

AND 

FLAUOR 


TEN  CENTS  &  FIVE  CENTS 


THE  LEAD  IS 
SMOOTH 
DURABLE 
UNIFORM 

SEND  TEN  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLES 

EBERHARD  FABER 

NEW  YORK 


GRADES 

B 

HB 

H 

HH 


THE 

PERFECT 

SCHOOL 

PENCIL 


Sle  eplessness 


may  be  overcome 
by  a  warm  bath 
with 

Glenn’s 
Sulphur  Soap 

Sold  by  HiD’i  H»ir  uid  Whiiker  Dye, 

druggists.  black  or  browa,  SOc,. 


Children’s  Stories 

(M.  May  Hancock,  Teacher.) 

A  JAPANESE  GIRL 

Once  a  little  Japanese  girl  was 
born.  A  messenger  was  sent  to 
their  friends  and  relatives  to 
tell  them  that  the  baby  was  born. 
All  the  friends  and  relatives 
came.  They  brought  the  baby 
some  presents.  Some  brought 
eggs  or  fried  fish  for  good  luck. 
The  presents  were  wrapped  in 
white  paper  and  tied  with  red 
and  white  paper  strings.  The 
baby  was  named  on  the  seventh 
day  and  a  special  holiday  cele¬ 
brated  in  honor  of  naming  the 
baby.  They  named  it  Sunshine. 

Sunshine  is  thirty  days  old; 
now  she  is  going  to  the  temple. 
This  is  the  first  time  she  has 
ever  been  there.  She  is  put  un¬ 
der  the  most  particular  god  of 
the  temple.  There  are  lots  of 
gods  in  the  temple,  but  the  one 
the  child  is  put  under  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  its  special  guardian 
thru  life.  Sunshine  is  dressed 
in  a  gayly  colored  silk;  the  fam¬ 
ily  crest  is  on  it.  When  they  go 
home  an  entertainment  is  given. 
Then  they  send  a  bowl  of  rice 
or  some  little  cakes  and  with  it 
a  note  of  thanks.  The  rice  was 
sent  in  a  bowl  covered  with  yel¬ 
low  varnish;  it  is  returned  un¬ 
washed,  for  it  would  be  very  un¬ 
lucky  to  send  the  dish  back 
clean. 

Now  Sunshine  lives  a  happy 
and  contented  life.  Sunshine  has 
a  nurse  that  never  leaves  her. 

Leona  Foresman. 

JAPANESE  people 

We  think  our  homes  are  very 
nice.  But  the  Japanese  people 
think  theirs  are  nicest.  Our 
houses  would  soon  grow  tire¬ 
some  to  the  Japanese  children. 
Our  houses  are  always  the  same. 
A  Japanese  house  can  be 
changed  every  day;  you  would 
be  likely  to  take  a  house  in 
Japan  for  a  black  barn. 

If  you  were  to  go  to  a  Japan¬ 
ese  house,  first  you  must  leave 
your  shoes  at  the  entrance-hall 
on  a  platform  built  above  the 
ground;  a  little  girl  stands  by 
and  watches  you,  and  soon  she 
slides  her  feet  out  of  her  san¬ 
dals,  and  watches  us  unbutton, 
what  they  consider  our  hideous 
shoes. 

They  haven’t  chairs;  they  sit 
on  cushions.  They  sit  cross- 
legged.  When  a  baby  is  born 
they  send  a  messenger  to  tell 
the  relations  and  friends  and 
letters  are  written  to  the  ac¬ 
quaintances,  and  all  the  friends 
to  call  on  the  baby.  The  baby 
receives  its  name  on  the  seventh 
day. 

After  that  the  little  one  lives 
peacefully  and  happily  and  can 
cry  all  it  wants.  It  never  is 
rocked;  it  is  dressed  very  loose. 
Sometimes  they  call  the  girls 
Snow,  Sunshine,  or  Plum,  and 
the  boys  of  lower  classes  are 
called  Stone,  Tiger  or  Bear. 


A  Summer  Tea  Party 

Little  Miss  Cricket,  she  gave  a 
party, 

Out  under  the  haystack  last 
night, 

A  toadstool  was  able  to  serve 
for  a  table. 

And  glow-worms  stood  round 
for  the  light. 

Old  Mr.  Spider,  a  spinner  of 
linen. 

Sent  a  tea-cloth  all  covered 
with  lace. 

And  the  tea  service  old  was  of 
buttercups  gold. 

With  a  goblet  of  dew  at  each 
place. 

— Selected. 


The  landless  Story 

A  tiny  drop  of  water 
Within  the  ocean  lay; 

A  coaxing  sunbeam  caught  her 
And  bore  her  far  away; 

Up,  up,  and  higher  still,  they  go. 
With  gentle  motion  soft  and 
slow. 

A  little  cloud  lay  sleeping 
Upon  the  azure  sky; 

But  soon  she  fell  a-weeping. 

As  cold  the  wind  rushed  by. 
And  cried  and  cried  herself 
away — 

It  was  a  very  rainy  day. 

The  little  raindrops  sinking. 
Ran  trickling  thru  the  ground. 
And  set  the  brooklets  drinking 
In  all  the  country  round; 

But  some  with  laughing  mur¬ 
mur  said, 

“We’ll  farther  go,”  and  on  they 
sped. 

A  little  spring  came  dripping 
The  moss  and  ferns  among, 

A  silver  rill  went  tripping 
And  singing  sweet  along. 
And  calling  others  to  its  side, 
Until  it  rolled — a  river’s  tide. 

And  with  the  ocean  blending 
At  last  its  waters  run. 

“This  is  the  story’s  ending?” 

Why,  no!  ’tis  just  begun; 

For  in  the  ocean,  as  before. 
The  drop  of  water  lay  once 
more. 

— A.  K.  Eggleston,  in  Geo¬ 
graphical  Nature  Studies. 
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EsterhrooK 

SLn  hnni 


Used  in  a  great 
majority  of  the 
public  schools  of 
the  United  States. 

Backed  by  a  balf-centary’s  repo- 
tatlon  and  success 

Carefully  designed  for 
each  grade  of  school  and 
college  work.  Perfectly 
made,  thoroughly  tested 
and  fully  guaranteed. 

At  All  Stationers 

THEESTERBROOK  STEEL  PEN 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

95  John  Street,  New  York 
Works:  Camden,  N.J. 


I 


f  EGIBILITY,  RAPIDITY,  EASE  AND  EN- 
^  DURANCE. 

These  are  characteristics  of  the  Writing  of 
thousands  of  pupils  of  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  BOSTON  and  many 
other  cities  where  the  PALMER  METHOD  OF 
BUSINESS  WRITING  has  been  adopted.  This 
is  Physical  Training  of  a  high  order  applied  to 
writing. 

NORMAL  COURSES  FREE  TO  TEACHERS 

when  complete  introductions  have  been  made. 
Failure  not  possible  if  the  PALMER  METHOD 
PLAN  is  followed  strictly.  One  copy  of  the 
self-teaehing  Palmer  Method  Manual  will  be  sent 
postpaid  for  25  cents. 


The  Little  Mother 

Now,  dolly  dear,  I’m  going 
away, 

I  want  you  to  be  good  all  day, 

Don’t  lose  your  shoes  nor  soil 
your  dress. 

Nor  get  your  hair  all  in  a  mess. 

But  sit  quite  still,  and  I  will 
come 

And  kiss  you  soon  as  I  get  home. 

I’d  take  you,  dear,  but  then,  you 
know. 

It’s  Wilhelmina’s  turn  to  go. 

She’s  sick,  I’m  ’fraid;  her  eyes 
don’t  work; 

They  open  worse  the  more  I 
jerk. 

She  used  to  be  so  straight  and 
stout. 

But  now  her  sawdust’s  running 
out. 

Her  arm  is  out  of  order,  dear; 

My  papa  says  she’s  “out  of 
gear.” 

That’s  dreadful,  isn’t  it?  But, 
then. 

The  air  may  make  her  well 
again. 

So,  dolly,  you’ll  be  glad,  I  know. 

To  have  poor  Wilhelmina  go. 

Good-bye,  my  precious;  I  must 
run; 

To-morrow  we’ll  have  lots  of 


The  A.  N.  PALMER  CO. 

32  G  Union  Square 
New  York  City 

FREE  TUITION  SCHOLARSHIP 

Carnegie  College  gives  Free  Tuition  by  mail  to 
one  student  in  each  county  and  city  in  the  U.  S. 

Normal,  Academic,  and  Business  Courses. 
Alg.  Chem.  Physics.  Arith.  Bookkeeping. 

Lit.  Rhet.  Phys.  Geog,  Geog.  Shorthand. 

Lat.  Geom.  Methods.  Gram.  Penmanship. 

Bot.  Geol.  Zool.  Hist.  Com.  Law. 

50  other  branches  from  which  to  select. 

Cut  out  this  ad.  and  mail  with  ^plication  for 
Free  Tuition  to  Carnegie  College,  Rogers,  Ohio. 

The  price  of  the  Post 
Language  Courses 

has  been  reduced  from  $2.60  to  $1.00.  Spanish, 
German  or  French  taught  by  mail  in  twelve  les¬ 
sons.  A  practical  method.  Send  ten  cents  for 
first  lesson  in  the  language  you  wish  to  learn. 

POST  LANGUAGE  COURSES 
1  40  North  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Violets 

By  Bertha  E.  Bush,  Iowa 
Violets,  violets, 

Blue  as  bits  of  sky, 

Why  are  you  so  near  the  ground ; 

Why  not  grow  up  high? 

If  I  were  so  beautiful 
Fd  grow  grand  and  tall. 

I’d  bloom  in  a  garden, 

To  be  seen  by  all. 

“Nay,”  said  gentle  violets; 

“Lowly  here  we  grew. 

For  the  little  children. 

They  are  near  earth,  too.” 


fun. 

— M.  M.  D.,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


The  Milton  Bradley  Company 
celebrates  this  year  its  fiftieth 
anniversary.  The  business  was 
started  in  1860  by  Milton  Brad¬ 
ley,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  for 
publishing  lithographs.  With 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  lithograph  business  fast  be¬ 
came  “little  more  than  an  orna¬ 
ment.”  To  overcome  the  unprof¬ 
itable  condition,  Mr.  Bradley 
originated  “The  Checkered  Game 
of  Life,”  which  became  so  widely 
known  thruout  the  country,  and 
is  still  enjoyed  by  young  people. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  what 
is  now  an  important  section  of 
the  Milton  Bradley  output,  the 
game  department. 

The  Milton  Bradley  Company 
has  been  associated  with  the 
kindergarten  movement  in  this 
country  almost  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  “Paradise  of  Childhood” 
received  honorable  mention  at 
the  Centennial  exposition  in 
1876  as  the  first  kindergarten 
book  published  in  English.  From 
that  day  to  this,  mention  of  Mil- 
ton  Bradley  has  always  brought 
to  mind  kindergarten  publica¬ 
tions. 

May  this  honorable  and  well- 
known  house  long  continue  its 
good  work,  increasing  in  popu¬ 
larity  and  power  as  the  years 
eo  by! 


THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  DUST 
CONDITIONS  IN  SCHOOLS 


T  T  IS  only  in  recent  years  that  science 
has  sought  to  improve  the  hygienic 
conditions  of  our  school  buildings.  Among 
the  most  interesting  and  enlightening  of  the 
various  experiments  conducted  have  been 
those  dealing  with  dust  and  its  relation  to 
the  transmission  of  contagious  diseases. 

In  class-room,  lecture-halls,  laboratories, 
auditoriums  and  other  departments  of  our 
schools  and  colleges,  dust  is  present  in  its 
most  dangerous  form.  Pupils  naturally 
track  in  from  out  of  doors  large  amounts 
of  dust  and  dirt — the  frequent  shifting  of 
classes,  the  constant  movement  of  feet  and 
the  various  drafts  and  air-currents  pro¬ 
duce  a  continuous  circulation  of  dust  and 
bacteria  dangerous  to  anyone  breathing  it. 


Circulating  dust  can  be  reduced  nearly 
one  hundred  per  cent,  but  the  only  feasible 
method  of  accomplishing  the  purpose  is  by 
treating  the  floors  with  a  preparation  that 
will  not  only  catch  and  hold  the  dust  par¬ 
ticles  but  kill  the  disease  bacilli  as  well. 

In  view  of  the  splendid  results  obtained 
from  the  use  of  Standard  Floor  Dressing, 
its  use  on  all  wood  floors  cannot  be  too 
highly  recommended,  whether  for  schools, 
colleges,  hospitals,  stores  or  public  build¬ 
ings.  It  is  not  intended  for  household  use, 
and  should  not  be  applied  to  any  floor  in 
the  home. 

Standard  Floor  Dressing  is,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  being  used  in  a  great  number  of 
educational  institutions,  in  hospitals,  in 
great  mercantile  houses  and  public  build¬ 
ings.  It  has  in  every  instance  proved  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  and  substantiates  every 
claim  made  for  it.  In  addition,  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  floor  preservative,  as  it  prevents 
splintering  and  cracking  of  the  wood.  Three 
or  four  treatments  a  year  afford  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  It  pays  for  itself  many 
times  over  by  saving  labor. 

As  a  demonstration  of  its  efficiency,  we 
are  willing  to  treat  one  floor,  of  room  or 
corridor,  of  any  school  or  public  building 
with  Standard  Floor  Dressing,  and  AT 
OUR  OWN  EXPENSE.  To  localities  far 
removed  from  our  agencies,  we  will  send 
free  sample  with  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  applying. 

To  those  in  charge  of  schools 
and  other  public  institutions 
we  will  send  testimonials,  re¬ 
ports,  our  book,  “Dust  and  Its 
Dangers,”  and  full  particulars 
regarding  our  free  trial  offer. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
(Iiicorpora.tcd) 
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Let  us  plan 
your 

Vacation 

at  the 

New  England  Seashore  Saratoga  Springs 
The  Adirondack  Mountains  Thousand  Islands 
Lakes  George  and  Champlain,  or  in  the  Berkshire  Hills 

Reached  from  all  directions  by  the  fast  through  trains  of  the 

New  York  Central  Lines 

t 

**For  the  Public  Service’* 

If  you  will  tell  us  the  number  in  your  party,  the  length  of  time  and  amount  of 
money  you  desire  your  holiday  to  embrace,  whether  you  want  continuous  traveling 
or  not,  and  give  some  idea  of  your  taste  regarding  surroundings,  amusements, 
etc.,  we  will  propose  one  or  two  trips  for  your  consideration  with  com¬ 
plete  information.  Address, 

New  York  Central  Lines  Travel  Bureau 
Room  553  Room  1453 

Grand  Central  La  Salle  Street 

Terminal  Station, 

New  York  /iMCt  ms  A  if  J  N  Chicago 


NLWYORK 

Central 

LINES 


Pennsylvania  Railroad 

BULLETIN 

Summer  Trips  Afar  and  Near 

Summer  days  are  coming  fast,  and  vacation  time 
suggests  itself  to  young  and  old  alike.  In  a  few 
weeks  school  will  close;  teacher  and  pupil  will  lay 
asiije  book  and  pencil,  and  the  annual  exodus  to 
country,  seashore  and  mountains  will  have  begun. 

Already  the  cry  is : — “Where  shall  we  go  this 
summer?  To  the  old  and  tried  resort  we  have 
visited  year  after  year;  or  shall  we  try  a  new  place?” 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad’s  Summer  Excursion 
Book  contains  descriptions  of  nearly  eight  hundred 
of  the  leading  resorts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Chief  among  these  are  the  forty  beaches  of  New 
Jersey,  which  combine  the  best  to  be  found  in  re¬ 
sort  attractions.  New  Jersey’s  seacoast  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  ground  not  equalled  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Atlantic  City,  Cape  May,  Wildwood,  Ocean  City, 
Sea  Isle  City,  Anglesea,  Stone  Harbor,  Holly  Beach, 
Avalon,  Beach  Haven,  Sea  Side  Park,  Island 
Heights,  Point  Pleasant,  Sea  Girt,  Spring  Lake, 
Belmar,  Ocean  Grove,  Asbury  Park,  Allenhurst, 
Elberon  and  Long  Branch  are  names  too  well  known 
to  need  description  of  their  many  charms. 

The  Summer  Excursion  Book,  to  be  issued  early 
in  May,  describes  these  and  other  resorts,  gives 
lists  of  principal  hotels,  and  quotes  rates  of  fare 
from  principal  stations  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road. 

Twenty-five  cents  in  stamps  sent  to  Geo.  W. 
Boyd,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  St.  Station, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  bring  a  copy  of  this  valuable 
work  to  you  postpaid  when  issued.  Better  send 
for  it. 


Summer  Vacations 


If  You 


have  not  already  de¬ 
cided  where  you  will 
spend  your  summer 
vacation,  let  us  send 
you 

“Michigan  in 
Summer  ’’ 

a  beautiful  hook  of 
many  photos  and 
brief  word  pictures  of 

Petoskey 
Traverse  City 
Bay  View 
Oden 
Omena 

Mackinac  Island 
Harbor  Springs 
Neahtawanta 
Northport 
Wequetonsing 

and  the  most  convenient  route  to  all  Northern 
Michigan  Summer  Resorts. 

Fishermen  will  be  interested  in  “Where  to  go 
Fishing.” 


Address 


C.  L.  Lockwood, 


Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan. 
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Master  Robin 

Of  all  the  chaps  who  come  with 
spring, 

I  love  dear  Robin  best. 

He  is  the  first  to  sing  his  song, 
The  first  to  build  his  nest. 

He  greets  you,  too,  as  you  pass 
by 

With  such  a  note  of  joy, 

I  do  believe  he  has  a  heart 
Exactly  like  a  boy! 

He’s  not  a  coward,  no,  not  he. 
He  never  takes  a  dare. 

But  if  there’s  any  fun  around 
He’s  sure  to  take  his  share. 

Besides,  he  is  a  gentleman 
Who’s  always  nicely  dressed 

In  quite  a  stylish  swallowtail 
And  very  handsome  vest. 

He  steps  quite  like  a  dandy 
when 

He’s  out  on  dress  parade. 

And  tho  Jack  Frost  is  watching 
him. 

He’s  not  a  bit  afraid. 

But,  independent  as  you  please. 
He  heeds  nobody’s  call. 

And  sings  just  when  he  has  a 
mind. 

In  spring-time  or  in  fall. 

He’s  good  friends,  too,  with  all 
the  flowers. 

And  wakes  them  from  their 
sleep ; 

’Tis  at  the  sound  of  his  dear 
voice 

That  they  begin  to  peep. 

I  love  him  and  his  song,  and 
when 

I  hear  it,  sweet  and  clear, 

I  shout,  “Now  hurry  up.  Miss 
Spring, 

For  Master  Robin’s  here!” 

— ZiTELLA  Cocke,  in  Youth’s 
Companion. 


Uncle  Sam’s  Young 
Army 

If,  perchance,  the  smoke  of  bat¬ 
tle 

Shadows  our  young  land  to¬ 
day. 

Still  we  little  color  bearers 

With  the  flag  can  light  the 
way. 

For  we’re  Uncle  Sam’s  young 
army 

And  we  march  with  flag  and 
song. 

We’re  twenty  million  strong. 


BMt  ui  BMlIk  fbr  muOrne  sM  «mm 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothdco  Strop  has  been 
ated  for  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  by  MILLIONS 
OF  MOTHERS  for  THEIR  CHILDREN 
WHILE  TEETHING,  WITH  PERFECT 
SUCCESS.  It  SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFT¬ 
ENS  the  GUMS,  ALLAYS  ALL  PAIN,  CURES 
WIND  COLIC,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for 
DIARRHCEA.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  Be  sure  to  askfor*'Mrs.  Winslow’s 
Soothing  Syrup.”  And  take  no  other  kind. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 


ysSbi 

IS  THE  BEST  STRENGTHENING  TONIC 

for  Feeble  Old  People,  Delicate  Children,  Weak,  Run-down 

Persons,  and  to  Counteract  Chronic  Coughs,  Colds  and 

Bronchitis,  is  because  it  combines  the  two  most  world-famed 

tonics  —  the  medicinal,  strengthening,  body-building  elements 

of  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Tonic  Iron,  without  oil  or  grease, 

tastes  good,  and  agrees  with  every  one. 

Your  money  will  be  returned  without  question  by  the  druggist 
from  whom  you  purchase  it — if  VINOL  does  not  give  you  entire 
satisfaction,  any  one  can  afford  to  give  Vinol  a  trial  on  these  terms 


ATTHE  LEADING  DRUG  CAMDI  T  FRFr 
STORE  EVERY  WHERE.  OHIfllLL  T  IlLC 


CHESTER  KENT  &  CO. 
Chemists,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


[NOiTHERNM^  LINE^ 

'  The  Elegant  Steel  Steamships 
i  “Manitou”— “Missouri”— “Illinois” 

J  offer  unrivaled  eervice  between  Chicago  and  Mackl- 
V  nac  Island  and  other  famons  Summer  Resorts  of 


,,  Northern  Michigan,  connecting  with  all  lines  for  Lake 

>  Superior  and  Eastern  Points.  The  most  attractive 

>  and  direct  route  to 

'  Pentwater  Leland  We-aue-ton-sing 

^  Ludington  Northport  Roaring  Brook 

>  Manistee  Traverse  City  Harbor  Springs 
^  Onekama  Charlevoix  St.  Ignace 

>  Frankfort  Petoskey  Mackinac  Island 

S  Glen  Haven  Bay  View  Cheboygan  Sault  Ste.  Marie 

J  These  elegant  steamships  are  among  the  finest  and  best  equipped  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
3  So  large  and  steady  as  to  assure  comfortable  passage  to  those  averse  to  lake  trips. 

SThey  offer  the  traveler  every  modern  convenience  that  adds  to  the  delights  of  an 
outing  on  the  water.  For  book  of  tonrs  address 

C.  CONLEY.  G.  P.  A.  Offices  and  Docks,  North  End  Rash  Street  Bridge,  CHICAGO 


TEACHERS  MAGAZINE,  i  year . $1.25 

15  CHILD  WORLD  READERS,  illustrated, 
printed  in  large  type,  bound  in  heavy  postal 
card  manila  covers . 75 

Write  now ! 


$2.00 

FOR 

$1.50 


This  bargain  holds  good  only  while  the  present  limited  Edition 
of  the  Readers  last. 


Address  :  TEACHERS  MAGAZINE 


11-15  East  24th  Street 


New  Y"ork  City- 
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Teachers’  Agencies 


THE 


BREWER 


TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY 


F.  S  1  A  li  1. 1  H  F.  L)  C  2  NEARS 
POSITIONS  FILLED.  r.sOo 


1  302  AUDITORIUM  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


Kellogg’s  Agency 


31  Union  Sq.,  New  York 

Twentieth  year,  same  manager.  Has 
served  thousands  of  teachers  and  em¬ 
ployers.  Recommends  teachers  all  the 
year  round.  First  class  High  School  and 
other  high  grade  teachers  always  ready. 
Write,  telegraph  or  ’phone; 


TEACHERS  WANTED  FOR  SEPTEMBER  By  THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

878  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  things,  daily  filling  good  positions  in 
Colleges,  State  Normal  Schools,  Public  Schools  and  Private  Schools.  If  you  want  personal 
service,  write  us.  8,000  positions  filled  through  this  one  office.  ADDRESS,  C.  J.  ALBERT, 
MANAGER. 


The  FisK  Teachers’  Agencies 

Wew  York,  166  Fifth  Are.  *  Minneapolis,  414  Century  Bldg. 

Washington,  1606  Penn  Ave.  Denver,  406  Cooper  Building 

Chicago,  203  Michigan  Ave.  Spokane,  618  Peyton  Building 


2A  Park  Street, 
Boston,  1 1  Mass. 

Portland,  Ore.,  202  Swetland  Bldg 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  2142  Shattuck  Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  23S  Douglas  Bldg. 


ALBANY  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

Has  good  positions  for  good  teachers  with  good  records. 

Send/or  Circulars  HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  81  Chapei  St.,  Aibany,  N,  Y. 


8.  F.  CLARK 


CHICAGO,  17  E.  VAN  BUBEN  ST 


17TH  Yeap 


THE  CLARK  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES 


«EW  YORK,  156  Fifth  AvE. 


BOISE,  IDAHO 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


70  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 

IRecommends  college  and  normal  graduates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers-to  college, 
?)ublic  and  private  schools.  Advises  parents  about  schools.  W.  O.  PRATT,  Manager. 


SGHERMERHORN 

TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

CHARLES  W.  MULFORO,  Proprietor 


353  Fifth  Avenue 
Corner  34th  Street 
Tel.  1285  Madison  Square 
NEW  YORK 


Didest  and  Best 
known  in  United  States 

Established,  1  855 


No  Use  In  It 

No  use  in  mopin’ 

When  skies  ain’t  bright; 

Keep  on  a-hopin’ — 

It’ll  soon  be  light! 

No  use  in  grievin’ 

’Bout  the  milk  you  spill; 

Keep  on  believin’ 

That  the  cow’ll  stand  still! 

No  use  in  rowin’ 

’Cos  the  crops  is  slow; 

Keep  on  a-ploughin’ 

An’  they’re  bound  to  grow! 

No  use!  the  heaven 
Is  above  the  skies; 

Put  in  the  leaven 
An’  the  bread  will  rise! 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


Pictures  on  Composition 
Work 

Originality  of  thought  and 
individuality  of  expression  in 
composition  work  is  of  first  im¬ 
portance.  There  has  been  too 
much  reproduction  of  what 
“teacher”  said,  too  little  of  the 
child’s  own  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion.  Pictures  may  be  made  an 
effective  help  in  this  work.  Place 
before  each  child  a  copy  of  the 
same  picture  and  after,  perhaps 
a  little  preliminary  discussion — 
just  to  start  the  thought — let 
each  child  write  in  his  own  way 
what  that  picture  means  to  him ; 
what  its  story  is.  You  will  be 
surprised  at  how  much  even  the 
lowest _  grades  will  find  to  say. 
A  series  of  pictures  has  been 
prepared  for  just  such  work,  the 
“Child  Life  Composition  Pic¬ 
tures,”  published  by  The  A.  S. 
Barnes  Company.  Fifty  copies 
of  one  picture  come  put  up  in  an 
envelope — enough  for  a  whole 
class.  In  the  >eries  there  are 
thirty  -  two  different  subjects. 
An  advertisement  on  another 
page  of  this  magazine  calls  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  them. 


MIDLAND  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES 

Warrensbnrg,  Mo,  Shepherdsville,  Ey.  Webster,  No.  Dakota  Pendleton,  Oregon 
Many  desirable  positions  to  offer  teachers  of  the  first  grade. 
CO-OPERATIVE  No  enrollment  fees.  Blank  and  booklet  from  any  office. 


FISHER 


TEACHERS’ 

A.  G.  FISHER,  Prop. 


AGENCY 


Excellent  facilities  for 


part  of  the  ITS.  |20  Tfcmont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


COME  OUT  WEST 


Our  “placing  service”  is  unique  in  the  educational  field.  We  do  not 
send  you  printed  notification  blanks  telling  you  to  “go  after’’  vacan- 
.  cies,  or  rumored  vacancies.  We  writeup  and  send  the  employer 
a  special  bound  report  upon  your  qualifications,  showing 


Q 


■  ■  .  V  ^ 


preparation,  personality,  credentials  and  experience. 
This  costs  us  money,  but  it  places  you  in  the 
position  you  desire. 


A 

PLACING 

AGENCY 

FOR 

TEACHERS 


Story  of  Tiny  Tadpole 

(A  letter  from  a  little  girl  to 
Miss  Mildred  Merrill.) 

I  received  the  copy  of  the 
April  Teachers  Magazine  you 
sent.  That  was  a  very  nice 
piece  you  wrote.  And  the  pic¬ 
tures  were  good.  I  made  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Tiny  Tadpole.  I  did  it 
all  myself,  and  it  Was  very  hard. 
Yours  truly, 

Marion  Jaynes. 


MH  nULnlll  fluence.  If  it  merely  hears  of  va¬ 
cancies  and  tells  TUAT  something,  but  if  it 
you  about  them  ’  •  is  asked  to  recommend 

a  teacher  and  recommends 
you,  that  is  more.  Ours 
C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  "Teachers  Magazine” 
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